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PREFACE. 

On  presentiiig  to  the  publio  lihis  DionoNABY  ov  PosTiOAL  Quotations^  Uie  onlj 
COMPUETE  work  of  die  kind  in  the  English  langoage,  the  best  prefietoe  ifill  he  its  history. 

About  twentjr  jears  ago  the  phm  was  ori^nated  by  John  F.  Addington^  an  English- 
man, then  residing  in  this  city;  bat  he  devoted  his  attention  almost  ezolnaiYelj  to  the 
old  British  Bards.  His  labonxs  were  TBlnable,  still  the  work  was  incomplete;  the 
modem  writers  of  poetiy,  both  English  and  American,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  &Y0tir 
of  the  former,  were  wholly  omitted.  Then  his  selections  were  not  always  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  present  standard  of  public  taste.  The  old  dramatic  poets  wrote  according  to 
their  light,  which  was  often  reflected  through  a  foul  medium,  and  revealed  much  that  is 
now  coDfiideied,  and  justly,  too,  as  coarse  sad  indelicate.  The  text  of  Mr.  Addington's 
selections  reqaired  revision;  still,  he  deserves  much  credit  for  his  perseverance  and 
research,  and  the  study  he  devoted  ^^  to  rescue  from  the  reckless  tooth  of  time  some  of 
the  finest  thoughts  and  most  vivid  images  of  the  and^it  fiithers  of  English  poetry.'' 
His  selections  from  Shakspeare  were  copious ;  and  also  from  Byron,  the  only  modem  poet 
that  he  much  &voared« 

To  the  present  Editor  was  committed  the  task  of  reviang  the  original  work,  and  addxag 
thoeto  selections  from  the  modem  British  and  American  poets.  This  required  the 
examination  of  a  multitude  of  volumes,  and  much  care  and  study,  in  order  to  exhibit,  as 
fiur  as  possible,  the  characteristie  excellenoe  of  each  author.  A  difiScult  and  delicate  task 
it  is  to  select  from  living  poets,— -^especially  when  there  are  so  many  I  The  index  shows 
an  array  of  ocer  four  hundred  auihors;  thus,  at  a  glance,  may  be  seen  how  wide  has 
been  the  field  of  research. 

Besides  the  new  quotations  introduced  under  eveiy  head,  quite  a  number  of  new  sub- 
jects have  been  added,  making  the  plan  complete,  and  furnishing  a  Manual  of  Poetical 
Extracts,  alphaheticaJly  arrangedy  which  will  serve  to  interpret  every  pasdon,  emotum, 
and  feeling  of  the  human  soul.  Here,  also,  eveiy  condition  and  pursuit  of  life  may  find 
its  motto  or  character,  and  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  Art  their  truest  deseription.  In 
short,  the  book  is  a  precious  casket^  where  the  most  perfect  gems  of  Genius  the  Angjlo* 
Saxon  literature  has  preserved  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  are  garnered.  The  chro- 
nological order  of  the  quotations  is  preserved,  and  thus  the  onrious  reader  may  trace  t|ie 
progressive  improvements  of  the  one  language^  forming  now  the  bond  of  union  between 
two  great  nations,  whose  children  of  song  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  united.  In  the 
American  portion,  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  poetry  are  devotion  to  nature, 
patriotism,  and  deep  reli^ous  sentiment  This  pentiment  it  is  which  makes  poetry  so 
popular  in  our  country;  and  while  the  work  now  submitted  contains  such  treasores  of 
hdy  and  beautiful  tiioughts  as  no  other  coUectiom  of  poetiy  can  show,  the  Editor  and 
Publishers  flatter  themselves  its  merits  will  ensure  it  a  welcome  receptioiL 

PflZLADKurau,  Januaiy,  1850. 
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ABSENCE. 

Lm  as  the  culver  on  the  bared  boo^h. 
Sits  movnun^  fiar  the  abienoe  of  her  mate, 
And  in  her  mmga  senda  many  a  widiftd  tow 
For  his  return  that  seems  to  lingrer  late ; 
So  I,  alone  now  left,  disoonsolate, 
Mown  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  lore ; 
And  wandering  here  and  there  all  desolate, 
Seek,  with  my  {>l&ints,to  match  that  moomfiil  dove. 

Edatfuhd  Spttuer, 
Thongh  absent,  present  in  dedre»  they  be ; 
Oar  souls  ranch  fturtlter  than  oar  eyes  can  sec. 

Miekael  DrayUm, 

Oar  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 
Thoogh  I  most  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  bol  an  expansion; 
like  gold  to  any  thiiuMfSH  beat 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasKs  are  two; 
The  sool,  the  fixt  loot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  hot  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 
And  thoagh  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  when  the  other  &x  doth  roam. 
It  leans  and  hearkens  afler  it. 
And  grows  erect,  as  that  comes  home. 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  most, 
like  th'  other  fiwt,  obliquely  run : 
Thy  firmness  makes,  my  circle  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begrim. 

Dr,  Jtkm  Jkmu, 

It  18  as  if  a  night  should  shade  noon-day, 
Or  that  the  son  was  here,  bat  forced  away ; 
And  we  were  left,  nnder  that  hemisphere, 
Where  we  most  feel  it  dark  for  half  a  year. 

Btn  JonKHk 

Short  absence  hurt  him  more. 
And  made  his  woond  far  greater  than  befbre ; 
Absence  not  long  enough  to  root  out  quite 
An  lore,  inercases  love  at  second  sight 

TkomoB  itf<^*«  Hemy  //• 
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I  do  not  doubt  his  love,  but  I  could  wish 
His  presence  might  confirm  it :  when  I  se# 
A  fire  well  fed,  shoot  up  its  wanton  flame» 
And  dart  itself  into  the  fiice  of  heaven ; 
I  grant  that  fire,  without  a  firesh  supply. 
May  for  a  while  be  still  a  fire ;  but  yet 
How  doth  its  lustre  languish,  and  itself 
Grow  dark,  if  it  too  long  want  the  embrace 
Of  its  loved  pyle !  how  straight  it  buried  lies 
In  its  own  ruins! 

Robert  Meaff»  Comfort  of  Laoe  and  FrienMif 

If  she  be  gone,  the  world,  in  my  esteem. 
Is  all  bare  walls ;  nothing  remains  in  it 
But  dust  and  feathers. 

John  Crown^B  AmbUioui  Statmman. 

O  thoa  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fidl. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Sylvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forkrn  swain. 

Shdkipoar^B  TVoo  Qei4.  of  Vormw^ 

What!  keep  a  week  away?    Seven  days  and 

nights? 

Eight  score  eight  hoars  7  and  lovers' absent  houis^ 

More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times? 

O  weary  reckomng! 

8hdkM,0UuSia. 

Without  your  sight  my  life  is  less  secure ; 
Those  wounds  you  gave,  your  eyes  can  only  curt , 
No  balm  in  absence  will  effectual  prove. 
Nature  provides  no  weapon  salve  for  love. 

Sir  Robert  Howard^  •  VetUd  VIrgm 

Thus  absence  dies,  and  dying  proves 

No  absence  can  subsist  with  loves 

Thiit  do  partake  of  feir  perfeetun ; 

Since,  in  the  darkest  night,  they  may, 

By  love*s  qaick  motion,  find  a  way 

To  see  each  other  in  reflection. 

SuckUnff 
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ABSENCE. 


Every  moment 
I*m  fix>m  thy  sight,  the  heart  within  my  boeom 
Moans  like  a  tender  infant  in  its  cradle, 
Whose  nmne  had  left  it 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved, 

Love  reckons  hours  for  months,  and  days  for  years ; 
And  every  little  absence  is  an  age. 

Dryden'e  Ampkietrian, 

All  flovirers  will  droop  in  absence  of  the  sun 

That  waked  their  sweets. 

DrydetCe  Aurenxebe, 

Condemn'd  whole  yean  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more. 

Pope'e  Eloita, 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  da 

Pope's  EMm, 

Of  all  afiliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
*T  is  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget ! 

Papers  EUnsa. 
Unequal  task !  a  passion  to  resign. 
For  hearts  so  touch'd,  so  pierced,  so  lost  as  mine ! 
Ere  such  a  soul  regains  its  peaceful  state. 
How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate. 
How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret, 
CJonceal,  disdain — do  all  things  but  forget ! 

Pep^s  Bloisa, 

There 's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
7'here  *8  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee. 

Proctor's  Mirandoia, 

Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach. 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  feot 
If  ever  it  has  wash'd  our  distant  shore. 

Cowper's  ToA. 
Not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 
Till  time  has  stol*n  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel. 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 

Cowper's  Task, 

Her  fiincy  ibllowM  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores,  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  sufiisrs.    Fancy,  too, 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return. 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 

Cowper's  Task, 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untravel*d,  fbndly  turns  to  thee : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

CkidsmWCs  Traveler, 


O  tell  him  I  have  sat  these  three  long  hoorsy 
Counting  the  weary  beatings  of  the  clock, 
Which  slowly  portioo'd  out  the  promis*d  time 
Tliat  brought  him  not  to  bless  me  with  his  sight 

Joanna  BaUlie^s  Rayner 

Yes, 

The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature, 
And  give  the  eye  of  distant  weeping  fkith 
To  view  the  ibrm  of  its  idolatiy ; 
But  oh!  tiie  scenes  'mid  which  they  met  and 

parted, 
The  thoughts — ^the  recollections  sweet  and  bitter, 
Th'  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers,  when  they  loved. 
Who  shall  restore  them? 
Less  lovely  are  the  fugitive  clouds  of  eve. 
And  not  more  vanishing. 

Maturings  Bertnus, 

Bertram,  Bertram ! 
How  sweet  it  is  to  tell  the  list'ning  night 
The  name  beloved.    It  is  a  spell  of  power 
To  wake  the  buried  slumberers  of  the  heart, 
Where  memory  lingers  o'er  the  grave  of  pasnoa 
Watching  its  tranced  sleep. 
The  thoughts  of  other  days  are  rushing  on  me, 
The  loved, — the  lo0t,--the  distant,  and  the  dead. 
Are  with  me  now,  and  I  will  mingle  with  them 
TiU  my  sense  fails,  and  my  raised  heart  is  wrapC 
In  secret  suspension  of  mortality. 

MaturMs  Bertratn. 

Long  did  his  wife. 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,— but  he  came  not! 

Rogers^s  Italy, 

There  as  she  sought  repose,  her  sorrovsing  heart 
Recall'd  her  absent  love  with  bitter  sighs ; 
Regret  had  deeply  fix'd  the  poison'd  dart. 
Which  ever  rankling  in  her  boeom  lies : 
In  vain  she  seeks  to  close  her  weaiy  eyes, 
Those  eyes  still  swim  incessantly  in  tears, 
Hope  in  her  cheerless  bosom  fading  dies. 
Distracted  by  a  thousand  cruel  fears. 
While  banish'd  from  his  love  for  ever  she  appearsi 

Mrs,  Tighe's  Psyche. 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving. 

Her  trembling  pennant  still  look'd  back 

To  that  dear  isle  'twas  leaving. 

So  loath  we  part  fiom  all  we  love, 

FVom  all  the  links  that  bind  us; 

So  turn  our  hearts,  where'er  we  rove. 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us. 

T  Moors, 

Oh !  eonldst  thou  but  know 
With  what  a  deep  devotedness  of  woe 


ABSENTEES- ABSTINENCE  -ACCIDENT- ACCLAMATIONS. 


I  wepi  thj  abaenoe,  o*er  and  o'er  ag^in 
Thinking'  of  thee,  Btill  thee,  till  thought  grew  pain, 
And  raemoiy,  like  a  drop  that  night  and  day 
Falb  cold  and  ceaeeleei,  wore  my  heart  away ! 

Jtffwre'a  LaOa  Rookh, 

A  boat  at  midnight  lent  alone 

Vo  drift  upon  the  moonlen  eea, 

A  lute,  whoee  leading  chord  ie  gone, 

A  wounded  hiid,  that  hath  hot  one 

Imserfect  wing  to  soar  upon. 

Are  like  what  I  am,  without  thee ! 

Moore'B  Loveg  t^  the  Angd$, 

'Tis  Maroely 
Tvo  houn  snoe  ye  departed :  two  long  houn 
Tome,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

WiTtt,  in  their  husbands*  absence,  grow  subtler, 
And  iaughters  sometimes  run  oF  with  the  butler. 

Byroi»*«  Don  Jiiaii. 

Absent  many  a  year 
Far  o'ei  the  sea,  his  sweetest  dreams  were  still 
Of  that  ^ear  Tuce  that  soothed  his  infancy. 

Riibert  Smiihey. 

We  must  part  awhile: 
A  few  short  montlis— though  short,  they  must  be 

kmf 
Without  tb^  dear  society ;  but  yet 
We  must  eadure  it,  and  our  love  will  be 
The  fonder  after  parting — it  will  grow 
Intenser  in  our  absence,  and  again 
Bom  with  a  tender  glow  when  I  return. 

PereivaV$  Poems. 

When  from  land  and  home  receding. 
And  from  hearts  that  ache  to  bleeding. 
Think  of  those  behind,  who  love  thee. 
While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee! 
Then,  as  down  the  ocean  glancing, 
With  the  waves  his  rays  are  dancing. 
Think  how  long  the  night  will  be 
To  the  eyes  that  weep  fi>r  thee. 

Miss  OoitUPa  Poem$. 

Can  thou  me  home !  from  thee  apart 

Faintly  and  low  my  pulses  beat, 
Ai  if  the  Iife.blood  of  my  heart 

Within  thine  own  heart  holds  its  seat. 
And  floweth  only  where  thou  art : 

Oh!  call  me  home. 

Mr$,  JB.  OakeB  Smith, 


The  honours  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own. 
Go  then,  wdl  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek. 
And  show  the  shame  ye  might  conceal  at  home. 
In  foreign  eyes ! — be  grooms  and  win  the  plate, 
Where  once  your  nobler  fiithers  won  a  crown. 

C€wper*B  Task 


ABSTINENCE. 

Against  diseases  here  the  strangest  ftnce 
Is  the  defensive  virtue  abstinence. 

Rtntri  HttTtCM 

JJiB  lift  is  paraUerd 

E2v*n  with  the  stn^e  and  line  of  his  great  justice ; 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

That  ia  himself  which  he  spurs  on  his  pow*r 

To  qualify  in  others. 

Shdk»,  Meat,  for  Mea$, 

Yet  in  abstinence  in  things  we  must  profess 
Which  nature  fram*d  for  need,  not  fhr  excess. 

BromC$  PattomU, 


ABSENTEES. 

We  yet  retain 
Soma  amall  pre-eminence ;  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 


ACCIDENT, 

If  we  t«Dsider  accident. 
And  how  repugnant  unto  sense 
It  pajTs  desert  with  bad  event. 
We  shall  disparage  providence. 

Sir  Wmiam  Datenanfa  Crud  Brother. 

M  the  unthought<m  accident  is  guilty 

Of  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 

Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 

Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Shake.  Winter  TaU 


ACCLAMATIONS. 

It  is  a  note 

Of  upstart  greatness  to  observe  and  watch 

For  those  poor  trifles,  which  the  noble  mind 

Neglects  and  scorns. 

Johneon^e  S^anue. 

His  speech  was  answered  with  a  general  noise 
Of  acclamation,  doubtless  signs  of  joys 
Which  soldiers  uttered  as  they  forward  went. 
The  sure  ffarerunner  of  a  fidr  event 

Sir  John  Betnumetu 

When  all  diy  mountains  clap  their  bands  in  joy. 
And  all  thy  cataracts  thunder— <«  Hiat's  die  Doy  !** 

O.  W.  Hotmm 


m 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  -  ACCUSATION  -  ACTION  -  ACnVITY. 


ACCX)MPLISHMENTS. 

She  18  of  the  best  blood,  jet  betters  it 
With  all  the  graces  of  an  excellent  spirit: 
Mild  as  the  infimt  rose,  and  innocent 
As  when  heav'n  lent  her  ns.    Her  mind  as  well 
As  face,  is  yet  a  paradise  untainted 
With  blemishes,  or  the  spreading  weeds  of  vice. 

Rwtrt  SqtoiCb  Mirza, 

Her  even  carriage  is  as  &r  from  coyness 
As  from  immodesty ; — ^in  play,  in  dancing, 
In  suffering  courtship,  in  requiting  kindness. 
In  use  of  places — hours— and  companions. 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  nothing  more  corrupted ; 
As  circumspect  as  Cynthia  in  her  tows, 
And  constant  as  the  centre  to  observe  them. 

GtoTgt  Chopnuiftm 

Accomplishments  were  native  to  her  mind. 
Like  precious  pearls  within  a  clasping  shell. 

And  winning  grace  her  every  act  refined. 
Like  sunshine  shedding  beauty  where  it  fell. 

Mrs.  Hale, 


ACCUSATION. 

Give  me  good  proofi  of  what  you  have  alleged: 
*Tis  not  enough  to  say — ^in  such  a  bush 
There  lies  a  thie^in  such  a  cave  a  beast,^- 
But  you  must  show  him  to  me  ere  I  shoot, 
Else  I  may  kill  one  of  my  straggling  sheep ; 
I'm  ibnd  of  no  man's  person  but  his  virtue. 

CrouorCM  1st  part  of  Henry  V^. 

None  have  accused  thee;  'tis  thy  conscience  cries, 

Hie  witness  in  the  soul  that  never  dies ; 

Its  accusation,  like  the  moaning  wind, 

Of  wintry  midnight  mo\'es  thy  startled  mind ; 

Oh !  may  it  melt  thy  hardened  heart,  and  bring 

From  out  thy  frozen  soul  the  life  of  spring. 

Mr9.  Hale. 


ACTION. 

Away  then« — ^work  with  boldnoM  and  witli  speed. 
On  greatest  actions  greatest  dangers  feed. 

Martoe'8  Ltut  of  Dnminkn. 

Whilst  timorous  knowledge  stands  considering 
Audacious  ignorance  hath  done  the  deed. 
For  who  knows  most,  the  more  he  knows  to  doulit ; 
Tae  least  discourse  is  commonly  most  stout 

DanUiL 
For  gooa  and  tosO  must  in  our  actions  meet ; 
Wioked  is  not  much  worse  than  indiscreet. 

Or,  Donme, 


Good  actions  crown  themselves  with  lastiftg  bftji. 
Who  dfisarvw  well  needs  not  another's  praise. 

Heath's  ClarmtA^ 

Of  every  noible  action,  the  intent 

Is  to  give  vmih  reward^ — vice  punishment 

Beaumont  and  Fhitkef'o  (kqptmn. 

If  thou  doest  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains ; 
If  well,  the  pain  doth  fkde,  the  joy  remains. 

Oeorge  Herheft 
TTie  body  sins  not,  'tis  the  will 

That  makes  the  action  good  or  ilL 

Herrkk. 

He  that  pursues  an  act  that  is  attended 
With  doubtful  issues,  jfor  the  means,  had  need 
Of  policy  and  fi>roe  to  make  it  speed. 

7.  Nahb'B  UtrftntunaU  Maker. 

Be  just  in  all  thy  actions,  and  if  join'd 
With  those  that  are  not,  never  change  thy  nind ; 
If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still. 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hlL 

DetihanL 

Actions  rare  and  sudden,  do  commonlj 
Proceed  from  fierce  necessity*:  or  else 
From  some  oblique  design,  which  is  asham'd 
To  show  itself  in  the  public  road. 

Sir  William  DaveiianL 
Our  unsteady  actions  cannot  be 
Manag'd  by  rules  of  strict  philosophy. 

Sir  Robert  Howards 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these. 

Pope. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  sway; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

finds  us  fiirther  than  to.4lay. 

Langfdiow'e  Pomns 


ACTIVITY. 

Celerity  is  never  more  admired 

Than  by  the  negligent 

Shak$.  Am,  and  Cleo. 

If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 

It  were  done  quickly. 

Shake.  Maebetk 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss. 
But  choerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harm. 

Shake.  Henry  VL 

Our  remedies  ofl  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fiited  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  otAj  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 

Shake.  AWe 


ADVERSITY. 
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Take  }he  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  hut  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path : 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pnrsoe :  if  yon  gfive  way. 
Or  edge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter*d  tide,  they  all  raah.  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost. 

Shaks.  TVn.  and  Creit. 

Let*s  take  the  instant  by  the  fbrward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  qmck*st  decrees, 
The  inaodible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

8hak9.  Air9  wdL 

Camci — I  have  learned,  that  feariul  commenting 
Is  laden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pacM  beggary. 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercory,  and  herald  for  a  king! 
Gro,  master  men :  my  oomisel  is  my  shield : 
We  most 'be  brie^  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

Shak9.  Richard  II L 

Time,  thou  anticipat*st  my  dread  exploits : 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook. 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment. 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 

The  firsUings  of  my  hand.    And  even  now, 

To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought 

and  done. 

ShaU.  Macbeth, 

Doe  entrance  he  disdained,  and  in  contempt 

At  one  slight  bound  high  overleapM  all  bound 

Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 

Lights  on  his  feet 

MtUon'9  Paradite  LotL 

How  slow  the  time 
To  the  warm  soul,  that,  in  the  very  instant 
It  fi)rm8,  would  execute  a  great  design ! 

Thom»QiiC9  CoriolanuB* 

The  keen  spirit 
Seises  the  prompt  occasion, — makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes! 

Haimah  Mar^a  Damid, 

My  days,  though  few,  have  passed  below 
In  much  of  joy  though  more  of  woe ; 
Yet  still,  in  hours  of  love  or  strife^ 
Tve  *scap*d  the  weariness  of  life. 

Byron^M  Oiaour, 

lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  ooa  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time. 

LcngfeUow  a  Poenu, 


Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing; 

With  a  heart  for  any  fkte. 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Leam  to  labour  and  to  wait 

Ziei^eOoii. 

Run  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath ; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  workM  to  death* 

O.  W.  Hdmu 


ADVERSITY. 

He  who  hath  never  warr'd  with  misery. 
Nor  ever  tugg*d  with  fortune  and  distress, 
Hath  had  n*  occasion,  nor  no  field  to  try 
The  strength  and  forces  of  his  worthiness; 
Those  parts  of  judgment  which  felicity 
Keeps  as  oonoeal'd,  affiiction  must  express, 
And  only  men  show  their  abilities, 
And  what  they  are,  in  their  extremities. 

Danid  on  the  Earl  of  Sauihampttm, 

By  adversity  are  wrought 
Tlie  greatest  works  of  admiration, 
And  all  the  fiiir  examples  of  renown. 
Out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown. 

Daniel  on  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 

Not  one  care  wanting  hour  my  life  had  tasted ; 
But  from  the  veiy  instant  of  my  birth. 
Incessant  woes  my  tired  heart  have  wasted. 
And  my  poor  thoughts  are  ignorant  of  mirth. 
Look  how  one  wave  another  still  pursueth. 
When  some  great  tempest  holds  their  troops  in 

chase; 
Or  as  one  hour  another  close  reneweth. 
Or  posting  day  supplies  another's  place. 
So  do  the  biUows  of  affliction  beat  me. 
And  hand  in  hand  the  storms  of  mischief  go ; 
Successive  cares  with  utter  ruin  threat  me. 
Grief  is  enchain'd  with  grie^  and  woe  with  woe. 

Samud  BrandmCe  Octaxia, 

lluough  danger  safety  comes— through  trouble 
rest  i/ioAn  Mantofiu 

Perfumes,  the  more  they're  chaPd  the  more  they 

render 

Their  pleasant  scents;  and  so  aflUction 

Expresseth  virtue  fully,  whether  true 

Or  else  adulterate. 

John  Wdutet. 

like  a  ball  that  bounds 
According  to  the  force  with  which  'twas  tfaiuwc 
So  in  aflUetion's  violence^  he  that's  wise, 
The  mors  he's  cast  down,  will  the  higher  rise. 

NaWa  Microeomnoe 
Thou^  affliction,  at  the  firsti  doth  wn 
Most  virtuous  natures,  from  the  bense  that  'tis 


Unjustly  laid ;  yet  when  the  amazement,  yAnch. 
That  new  pain  brings,  is  worn  away,  they  then 
Embrace  oppression  straight,  with  such 
Obedient  cheerftdness,  as  if  it  came 
From  heaven,  not  man. 

Sir  WiOiam  Davenanta  Fair  FacamiU, 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ngly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  hooka  in  the  running 

brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Shak$.  Aa  you  Uke  U, 

As  we  do  torn  our  backs 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave ; 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 

Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him. 

Like  empty  purses  pickM :  and  this  poor  self| 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  disease  of  all^hunnM  poverty. 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. 

Shaks,  Timon, 

Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counselp. 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose;  for  those  you  make 

friends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye^  never  found  again, 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye. 

Shak$.  Henry  VIIL 

Hien  was  I  a  tree. 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but,  in  one 

night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  lefl  mq  bare  to  weather. 

Shaki.  Cytnhdmt, 

Such  a  house  broke! 

So  noble  a  master  fallen  1  all  gone !  and  not 

One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 

And  go  along  with  him. 

Shaka,  Timon, 

But  myself 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary. 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 

men 
Ki  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
I>o  on  the  oak,  have,  with  one  winter^s  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ;     I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden. 

Shaka.  Ttawn, 


They  answer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
TbMXL  now  they  are  at  fall, — ^want  treasure— cannot 
Do  what  they  would ;  are  sorry — you  are  honour- 
able— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  knew  not — 
Something  had  been  amiss  —  a  noUe  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  all  well  — 

'tis  pity— 
And  BO,  intending  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
With  certain  half  caps,  and  cold  moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Shdka,  Timan. 

Sweep  on,  you  &t  and  greasy  citizens ; 
'Tis  just  the  fashion :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 

Shaka.  Aa  you  Uke  tC 

Nay  then  &rewell! 
I  have  touchM  the  highest  point  of  all  my  great- 
ness; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting ;  I  shall  fiiU 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more 

Shaka.  Henry  VJIl 

O  ftther  abbot. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a'  little  earth  for  charity. 

Shaka.  Henry  ilU 

His  overthrow  heapM  happiness  upon  him , 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  fearing  God. 

ShakM  Henry  VJIL 
*Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  for- 

tune, 
Must  fiill  out  with  men  too :  what  cue  declinM  b. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  Uke  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer. 

Shaka.  TroL  and  Crea. 

If  I  once  fall,  how  many  knees,  now  bending. 
Would  stamp  the  heel  of  hate  into  my  breast ! 

Sir  A.  HunVa  JuUan. 

I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power: 
He  that  is  down,  can  foil  no  lower. 

Buder^a  Hudibra^ 

Now  let  us  thank  th'  eternal  power ;  eonvinc'd 
That  heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction : 
That  oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour. 
Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days. 

Brown*a  Barbaroaaa, 


ADVERSITY, 
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Dtnghter  of  Jove,  rdenllew  po#er, 

llxMi  tamer  of  the  human  breaati 

Whoae  iron  wouige^  and  tortming  hour, 

The  bad  affiright,  afflict  the  best! 

Boimd  in  thj  adamantine  chain, 

Hie  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 

And  purple  tjrrants  vainly  groan. 

With  pangs  mfelt  before,  nnpitied,  and  alone. 

Graf  9  Hymn  to  Adoemty, 

The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Hicir  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues  that  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal*d 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Addimm^a  Colo, 

How  sudden  are  the  blows  of  &te !  what  change. 
What  revolution,  in  the  state  of  glory ! 

Cibhef'$  CasMor  m  EgypL 

I  will  bear  U 
With  all  the  tender  sufferance  of  a  friend, 
'As  calmly  as  the  wounded  patient  bears 
Hie  artist's  hand  that  ministers  his  cure. 

OtwaffB  Orphan, 
Dsserted  at  bis  utmost  need, 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fod. 

JhydetCs  Alexander^M  FmtL 

To  exult 
EVn  o'er  an  enemy  oppressed,  and  heap 
AiBiction  on  the  aflUcted,  is  the  mark, 
And  the  mean  triumph  of  a  dastard  souL 

SmoOetVa  R^ieide. 

Affliction  is  the  wholesome  soil  of  virtue : 
Where  patience,  honour,  sweet  humanity, 
Calm  fortitude,  take  root,  and  strongly  flourish. 

MaUei  and  ThonwnCa  A^nd, 
Who  has  not  known  ill  fortune,  never  knew 
Himself  or  his  own  virtue. 

Mattel  and  Thommm'a.Ayhd. 

Ye  good  distressed! 
Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 
Hie  storms  of  wintry  time  wiU  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  aU. 

Tkonuon*8  Seasons. 
Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene ; 
Pftisperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray; 
As  night  to  stars,  woe  lustre  gives  to  man. 

We  bleed,  we  tremble,  we  forget,  we  smile, 
Hie  mind  turns  fool,  before  the  cheek  is  dry. 

Youths  Nigkt  ThoughU, 


All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods; 
AH  discipline,  indulgence,  on  the  whole. 

Ymaig'B  Night  ThougktB 

When  a  great  mind  falls, 
Tlie  noble  nature  of  man's  gen'rous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin. 
With  gentie  censure,  using  but  his  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  his  praise ; 
For  pity,  like  a  dewy  twilight,  comes 
To  close  th'  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day, 
And  they  who  but  admired  him  in  his  height 
liis  altered  state  lament,  and  love  him  fall'n. 

Joanna  Ba%Oie^»  BamL 

For  as  when  merchants  break,  o'erthrown 
Like  ninepins,  they  strike  others  down. 

BuUer^s  Hudibnu, 

Tho'  losses  and  crosses 
Be  lessons  right  severe. 
There's  wit  there,  yell  get  there. 
Ye '11  find  nae  other  where. 

Bums's  Bpisile  to  Davie 

The  brave  unfortunate  are  our  best  acquaintance ; 
They  show  us  virtue  may  be  much  distress'd. 
And  give  us  their  example  how  to  suffer. 

FrancWe  Eugenia, 

In  this  wild  vrorld  the  fondest  and  the  best, 
Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and  distress'd- 

Crahbe. 

That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roo^ 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less. 
And  fellow  countrymen  have  stood  aloof — 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart,  how  few  withstand 
the  proof!  Bynm's  ChUde  HarUd, 

Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 
Sadder  than  owl-songs  on  the  midnight  blast, 
Is  that  portentous  phrase,  **  /  told  you  so," 
Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 
Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 
And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  **  honoe  fnore$^ 
With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  wtoriu, 

Byron^a  Don  Juan, 
I  have  not  quailed  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — ^need  I  now? 

ByrmCa  Giaour, 

One  thought  alone  he  could  notr— dared  not  meet. 
**Oh  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet?" 
Then-— only  then — ^his  clanking  hands  he  raised 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he 

gaz'd.  Byron^B  CoretA, 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill: — 
As  odours  crush'd  are  sweeter  still! 

•  Rogen'e  Jacqudima 
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AdTenitf  *■  cold  frotts  will  booq  be  o*er ; 
It  heralds  brighter  d&yi :— the  jojoiie 
le  cradled  on  the  Winter's  icj  breast, 
And  yet  comes  flashed  in  beauty. 


ADVICE. 

Let  me  entreat  yon, 
For  to  mifi)ld  the  an^sh  of  jour  heart : 
Mishaps  are  mastered  by  advice  discreet. 
And  oomiBel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart 

SpenBer^M  Faky  Qtieen. 

Know  when  to  speak ;  for  many  times  it  brings 
Danger,  to  give  the  best  advice  to  kings. 

Heniek 

Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose ; 
Tis  breath  thon  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wih  thoa 
lose.  8hak$.  Richard  II. 

Let  him  be  so. 
For  counsel  still  is  foUy*s  deadly  foe. 

ShakB.  London  Prodigal, 

I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counseL 
Which  &lls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 

As  water  in  a  sieve. 

Shako.  Mmek  ado. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few, 

Do  wrong  to  none ;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 

Rather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 

Under  thine  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence, 

But  never  taz'd  for  speech. 

Shako.  AWo  toeS. 

Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in. 

Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Shako.  HamleL 
Give  every  man  thine  ear  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment Shako.  HamUt. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be: 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

Shako.  HamkU 

Love  thyself  last;  cherish  thoee  hearts  thai  hate 

tiiee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues. 

Shako.  Henry  VIII. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
Fn>m  t^Mt  it  is  disposed :  therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
Vor  wht  M  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduced  7 

Shako.  JyUao  Cetoar. 


Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongns^ 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertaiment 
Of  each  new  hatch'd  unfledged  comrade. 

Shako.  Hauld. 
I  shall  the  elect  of  this  good  lesson  keep 
As  watchman  to  my  heart 

Shako.  HamUL 

*Tis  all  men^s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  so  moral,  idien  he  sliall  endure 
The  like  himself.    Therefore  give  me  no  counsel ; 
My  grieft  cry  louder  than  advertisement 

Shako.  Much  ado. 

Men 
Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  foel ;  but  tasting  it, 
Hieir  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  vrith  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet  vrhen  we  hear  it  cry; 
But  were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  mucbj  qr  more,  we  should  ourselves  complam. 

Shako.  Much  ado. 
What  could  I  more  ? 
I  wam*d  thee,  I  admonish'd  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this  had  been  force, 
And  force  upon  firee  will  hath  here  no  place. 

MUtonCo  Paradioe  LooL 
Learn  to  dissemble  wrongs,  to  smile  at  injuries. 
And  sufier  crimes  thou  want'st  the  power  to 

punish: 
Be  easy,  afiable,  familiar,  friendly: 
Search,  and  know  all  mankind's  mysterious  ways ; 
But  trust  the  secret  of  thy  soul  to  none : 
This  is  the  way, 

TliiB  only,  to  be  safo  in  such  a  world  as  this  is 

JZoim's  Ulyoeeo. 
Saints, 
And  oeol-soul'd  hermits,  mortify'd  witii  care. 
And  bent  by  age  and  palsies,  whine  out  nuudms, 
Which  their  brisk  youth  tad  blushed  at 

HiWoHemyy 
Aye  flee,  off  ban*,  your  story  tell 
When  wi'  a  bosom  crony; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 
Ye  scarcely  tell  to  oat. 


■■i 
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Gmoetl  jonnel  aa  weel^  ye  cah 
Fru  critical  diaaection; 
Bat  keek  thro*  ev'rjr  other  man, 
Wl'  diAipenM  ahy  mapection. 

Buma'a  Bpiid$  to  a  Yoting  Friend, 
Hm  irorat  men  often  give  the  best  advice. 

BaUejfa  Featua. 


ADIEU. 


Tlien  comM  the  parting  hoar,  and  what  ariae 
When  lovan  pait^-«ipnaaiva  kx>b,  and  a jea 
Tender  and  tearfiil-'Harany  a  ibnd  adien, 
And  many  «  caU  the  aoitow  to  renew. 

Crabbe. 

Wepaxt— 
Bat  thia  ahall  be  a  token  thou  hast  been 
A  fiiend  to  him  who  plockM  theae  loyely  floweia. 
And  aent  diem  aa  a  tribute  to  a  firiend* 
And  a  lemembnnce  of  the  few  kind  honra 
Which  lightened  on  the  darkneea  of  my  path. 

PercivdL 
On  the  door  yon  will  not  enter, 
I  have  gazed  too  long— adieu! 
HqM  withdrawB  her  peradYentore— 
Death  la  near  me— and  not  you. 

Mim  BarreU, 
(See  Fabwkll.) 


AFFECTION. 

What  war  so  cruel,  or  what  aiege  ao  sore, 
Afl  that  which  strong  affectionB  do  apply 
Against  the  fort  of  reason,  evermore 
To  bring  ^e  aoul  into  oaptiiHl^ ! 

i^pmasr'a  Faky  QuiOL 
Affection  is  the  savage  beast. 
Which  ahraya  ua  annoyeth; 
And  never  lets  oa  live  in  rest. 
But  sttB  our  good  deatroyeth. 
Affection's  power  who  can  suppress, 
And  master  when  it  ainnetii. 
Of  worthy  praise  deserves  no  less. 
Than  he  that  kingdoms  winneth. 

•BnmdsnV  OttamB, 

Of  an  tiia  tyranta  that  the  world  affords. 
Oar  own  affccticna  are  the  fiercest  lords. 

JSaW  rfSUrline'a  Jvlua  Ca$ar. 

0  yea  mueh  partial  goda ! 

Why  gave  ye  men  affections,  and  not  power 
To  govern  them  7  What  I  by  &te  ahoold  ahan« 

1  most  affect 

Iiodonek  Anrey^ 


Affections  injor'd 
By  tyranny,  or  rigour  of  compulsion, 
Like  tempest-tiireatened  trees,  nnfirmly  rooted, 
Ne'er  spring  to  timely  growth. 

John  Forffa  Broken  Heart 
O !  there  is  one  affection  which  no  stain 
Of  earth  can  «ver  darken ; — when  two  6id, 
The  aofter  and  the  manKer,  that  a  chsM 
Of  kindred  taate  haa  fastened  mind  to  mind , 
T  is  an  attraction  from  all  sense  refined ; 
Tlie  good  can  onfy  know  it;  *tis  not  blind, 
Aa  love  is  unto  baseneas ;  its  desire 
Is  but  vTith  hands  entwined  to  lift  our  being  highar 

PerdvaPa  Poema 
Ah!  could  you  look  into  my  heart. 

And  watch  yoor  image  there! 
You  would  own  the  sunny  loveliness 
Affection  makes  it  wear. 

Mra,  Oagood 

AGE. 

Tlie  carefbl  cold  hath  nipt  my  rugged  rind. 
And  in  my  face  deep  fiurowa  eld  hath  plight ; 
My  head  besprent  with  hoary  ftost  I  find. 
And  by  mine  eye  the  crow  his  daw  doth  wright: 
Delight  is  laid  abed,  and  pleasure  past ; 
No  sun  now  shmes,  clouds  have  all  overcast. 

(S^^&naer'a  Shq^kartPa  CkUndar. 
Theae  old  fUkyws  have 
Their  ingratitude  m  them  hereditary : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  tie  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  Ihey  are  not  kind 
And  nature,  aa  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fiuhion'd  for  the  journey— -didl  and  heavy. 

Shaka*  T^imatk 

0  let  us  haYa  htm;  fixr  hia  sUwr  haira 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opini«.n, 

And  buy  men's  Toioes  to  commend  our  deeds ; 
It  shall  be  aaid^— his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths,  and  wildneas  shall  no  wit  appear. 
But  all  be  bury'd  in  his  gravity. 

Shaka.  Jidiua  daaar, 

Touth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  eareleoa  livery  that  it  weara. 
Than  setUed  age  hia  sables  and  his  weeds, 
Importing  health,  and  graveneM. 

Shake.  Handel 
Tliough  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebelfioua  Bquwa  in  my  blood. 

SSktka.  AwymUkeH 

1  lmo#  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy  prayers , 
How  ill  white  haira  become  a  fool  and  jester  * 

Shake.  Hemy  IV. 
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O,  sir,  you  are  old ; 
Katare  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine ;  you  should  be  rul^d  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself 

I  Shak$. 


I  have  liv*d  long  enough :  my  way  of  liiii 
Is  fidl*n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  acocHBipany  old  age, 
As  honour,  bve,  obedience,  troops  of  Mends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  steady 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-hoooor  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  ftin  deny,  and  dare 
not.  Shai$,  Macbeth, 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
IDs  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

Shak$.  Am  you  Uk§  it 

Last  scene  of  all, 
lliat  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

8hak$.  As  you  Week. 

Behold  where  age*s  vrretched  victim  lies. 
See  his  head  trembling,  and  his  half  dos'd  eyes. 
Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heaves; 
To  broken  sleep  his  remnant  sense  he  gives, 
And  only  by  his  pains,  awaking,  finds  he  lives. 

Prior'9  SoUmuiL 
These  are  the  eflfects  of  doting  age, 
Vain  doubts,  and  idle  cares,  and  over  caution. 

Drydm's  SobaoHan. 
lliirst  of  power  and  of  riches  now  bear  sway. 
The  passion  and  infirmity  of  age. 

FmMsPhtloUu, 

Age  sits  with  decent  grace  upon  his  visage, 
And  worthily  becomes  his  silver  locks ; 
He  wears  the  marks  of  many  years  well  spent, 
Of  virtue,  truth  well  tried,  and  wise  experience. 

Rowe^o  Jane  Shore. 

Those  wise  old  men,  those  plodding  grave  state 

pedants. 
Forget  the  course  of  youth;  their  crooked  pn»- 

denoe, 
7o  baseness  verging  still,  forgets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  schemes  the  generous  heart. 
That  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Tlieir  labours  waste. 

Thonuon^B  lanered  and  Sigianumda, 


Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died. 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long, 
Even  v7Qnder*d  at  because  he  dropped  no  sooner; 
Fate  seem*d  to  wind  him  up  far  fourscore  yean^ 
Tet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more,  ^ 
Till,  like  a  clock  vrom  out  with  eating  time. 
The  wheels  of  weary  lifo  at  last  stood  stiU. 

Le^a  (Edipim 

Learn  to  live  vrell,  or  foirly  make  jrour  will ; 
You've  piay'd,  and  lov'd,  and  ate,  and  drank  your 

fill. 
Walk  sober  off  before  a  sprightUer  age 
Comes  tittering  on,  and  shoves  yon  from  the  slagsi 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eaae^ 
Whom  fbUy  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 

\  PV^ 

Tlds  heart,  by  age  and  grief  congeal'd. 
Is  no  more  sensible- of  love's  endearments, 
Than  are  our  barren  rocks  to  moni*s  sweet  dew, 
That  calmly  trickles  down  their  nigged  oheaksi 

Maiu»9MMhmnA 

His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great. 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air, 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes, 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen, 
But  cautious  age  suspects  the  flattering  form. 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 

Dr,  JohnmnCa  Irene, 

The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest. 
Perplex  the  fovniing  niece,  and  pamper'd  guest, 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  tke  gathering 

sneer, 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear. 

Dr.  Johneon'e  Vanity  tf  Human  Wkheg. 

Though  old,  he  still  retained 
His  manly  sense,  and  energy  of  nund. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe ; 
He  still  rememberM  that  he  once  wtue  young : 
His  easy  presence  check'd  no  decent  joy, 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir*d ;  tor  he 
A  graceful  looseness,  when  he  pleased,  put  on. 
And  laughing  could  instruct 

Armetrong'e  Art  of  preeermng  HeaUL 

F^esh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  fhnow'd  brows :  To  gentle  lifo's  descent, 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain : 
We  take  foir  days  in  winter,  for  the  q>ring ; 
And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane. 

Youngfa  Night  J%mgkt». 

O  my  coevals !  remnants  of  ourselves ! 
Poor  human  ruins  tottering  o'er  the  gravel 
Shan  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees, 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  ding. 
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ScflJ  more  enamoorM  of  this  wretched  soil ! 
Sha]]  oar  pale,  withered  hands  be  stiU  stretched  out, 
Trettibling,  at  once  with  eagerness  and  age  7 
With  aT'rice,  and  convulsions,  grasping  hard  7 
Grasping  at  air ;  for  what  has  earth  beside  7 
Man  wants  but  little ;  nor  that  little  long ; 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dust, 
Which  frugal  nature  lent  him  for  an  hour ! 

Yming'9  Night  ThoughU, 
What  fi>]ly  can  be  ranker  7  like  our  shadows, 
Onr  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines. 

Yotmg'B  Night  Thwghta, 

Age  thoiild  fly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 
Defects  of  judgment,  and  the  will  subdue ; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon. 

Young's  Night  Thaughf, 

Thus  aged  men,  full  loth  and  alow, 
The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  count  their  yonthfbl  fiJIles  o*er, 
Tdl  memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 

SeoWa  Rokeby, 
Yet  time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter*d  him 
In  soul  and  aapcct  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fue  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb : 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the 
brim.  Byron'9  ChUde  Harold. 

Tliere  age,  essaying  to  recall  the  past, 
After  long  striving  fiv  the  hues  of  youth, 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 
FoQ  many  a  gflance  at  the  too  faithfU  mint>r, 
Prankt  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 
Forgets  itself  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fboPd. 

ByrotC$  Doge  af  VtXMt, 
Why  grieve  that  time  has  brought  so  soon 

The  sober  age  of  manhood  on  ? 
As  idly  should  I  weep  at  noon 

To  see  the  blush  of  morning  gone. 

Bryant$  Poems. 
Troe,  time  will  sear  and  blanch  my  brow : 

Well^I  shall  sit  with  aged  men. 
And  my  good  glass  will  tell  mc  how 

A  grisly  beard  becomes  me  then. 
And  should  no  foul  dishonour  lie 

Upon  my  head  when  I  am  grey, 
Uwc  yet  may  scorch  my  fading  eye, 

And  smooth  the  path  of  my  decay. 

BryanCs  Poems, 
Vm  thirty.five,  I'm  thirty-five! 

Nor  would  I  make  it  less, 
For  not  a  year  has  pass'd  away 

IHunaik'd  by  happiness. 

B 


And  who  would  drop  one  pleasant  link 

From  memory's  golden  chain? 
Or  lose  a  sorrow,  losing  too 

Hie  love  that  soothed  the  pain  7 
Oh!  still  may  heaven  withm  my  soul 

Keep  truth  and  love  alive, — 
Then  angel  graces  will  be  mine, 

Though  over  thirty-five. ' 


Mrs.  Halt, 


AGRICULTURE. 


In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
Tlie  kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind : 
And  some,  with  whom  compared  your  insect  tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day, 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war,  then,  with  unwcary'd  hand, 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 
Tlie  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 

ThamwiCs  Smsons, 

ALARM. 

What's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleeper  of  the  house  7 — speak,  speak. 

Shaks.  Macbeth 

AMAZEMENT 

Why  stand  you  thus  amazed  7  methinks  your  eyes 
Are  fixed  in  meditation ;  and  all  here 
Seem  like  so  many  senseless  statues ; 
As  if  your  souls  had  suffer'd  an  eclipse 
Betwixt  your  judgments  and  affections. 

Sufstnam — the  Woman  Hater 


AMBITION. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  mindes. 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raine ! 
Whom  neither  dread  of  God,  that  devils  bindes. 
Nor  lawes  of  men,  that  common  weales  containe, 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wilde  beastes  restraine. 
Can  keep  from  outrage,  and  from  doing  wrong. 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdome  to  obtaine 
No  £iith  so  firm,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong, 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  enduren  long. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Qusen, 

Some  thought  to  raise  themselves  to  high  degree 
By  riches  and  unrighteous  reward ; 
Some  by  close  should'ring ;  some  by  flatteree  • 
Others  through  friends ;  others  for  base  r^ard  • 
And  all,  by  wrong  waies,  f^   Miemselves  3reparet^ 

2* 


Thove  that  were  up  themselves,  kept  others  low ; 
Those  that  were  low  themselves,  held  others  hard, 
Nc  suffered  them  to  ryse  or  greater  grow : 
But  every  one  did  strive  liis  fellow  down  to  throw. 

Spenaer'a  Fairy  Q^een, 

Nature,  that  framed  os  of  four  elements, 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regimen. 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds : 
Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world. 
And  measure  ev'ry  wand'ring  planeCs  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite. 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
Wills  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all. 
That  perfect  bliss  and  sole  felicity, 
The  sweet  fruition  of  a  heavenly  crown. 

MarWa  Ittpart  of  Tamerlane  the  Great 

Who  soais  too  near  the  sun,  with  golden  wings, 
Melte  them ; — to  ruin  his  own  fortune  brings. 

Shake,  CromwdL 

TlirifUess  ambition !  that  will  ravin  up 

Thine  own  Ufo*s  means. 

Shake,  Macbeth, 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then. 
The  image  of  his  maker,  hope  to  win  by*t  7 

Shake,  Henry  VIII, 

I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory : 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high.blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  mc. 

Shake,  Henry  VIII, 

Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
I  foel  my  heart  now  openM :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  &vours ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  wo  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  o{  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  tlian  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  foils,  he  falls  like  Lucifor, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

Shake,  Henry  VIII, 

'Tis  a  common  proof^ 
lliat  lowimess  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber  upwards  turns  his  &cc : 
Ibic  wnen  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  tnen  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
l/mks  in  tlie  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
|tf  which  he  did  ascend. 

Skikt,  JuUue  CiBear, 


Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fktes: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stan, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  arc  underlings. 

Shake,  JitUue  Cetemr 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  foeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Shake,  Jviiue  Ceuar, 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Oeesar  seem  ambitious  7 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Oesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Shake,  Juiiue  Ctfssr. 

Examples,  grass  as  earth,  exhort  me: 

Witness,  this  army,  of  such  mass,  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 

Whoso  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff*d. 

Makes  mouths  at  tho  invisible  event; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 

Even  for  an  cgg-sheU. 

Shake,  HanJeL 

I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  overleaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other  side. 

Shake,  Macbetk 

That  is  a  step, 

On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  overleap, 

For  in  my  way  it  lies. 

Shake,  Macbetk 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  natore; 

It  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way ;  thou  would'st  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it :  what  thou  would'st 

highly. 

That  would*8t  thou  holily :  would*8t  not  play  fidse. 

And  yet  would*st  wrongly  vnn. 

Shake,  Macbetk 

Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Glostcr  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling  blocks, 
I  And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks. 

Shake,  Henry  VL 
Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms  must  n4e, 
And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns. 

Slvke.  HeKry  VL 

Ambition  hath  but  two  steps :  tho  lowest. 

Blood;  the  highest,  envy. 

Lmy*9  MMa$. 


AMBITION. 
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Ambition  hath  one  heel  nailM  in  hell, 
lliougfa  she  stretch  her  ftagen  to  tench  the  hea* 
vena.  LiUy'a  Mida$, 

Ye  gods !  what  haToe  does  ambitioa  make 

Among  your  works ! 

Addimn'B  CaUk 

How  doe^  thou  wear,  and  weary  out  thy  days, 
Restless  ambition,  never  at  an  end? 

Damefs  PhHoia§. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  possess  the  soul, 

None  so  disturbs  vain  mortals'  minds. 

As  vain  ambition,  which  so  blinds 

The  light  of  them,  that  nothing  can  control. 

Nor  curb  their  thoughts  who  wiH  aspire ; 

This  raging,  vehement  desire. 

Of  sovereignty  no  satia^tion  finds, 

Bat  in  the  breasts  of  men  doth  ever  roU 

The  restlcMS  stone  of  Sisyph*  to  torment  them, 

And  aa  his  heart,  who  stole  the  heav*nly  fire. 

The  vulture  gnaws,  so  doth  that  monster  rent 

thein: 
Had  they  the  world,  the  world  would  not  content 

them.  JBari  qfStedMa  Dariua, 

Farewell  for  ever:  so  have  I  discemM 
An  exhalation  that  would  be  a  star 
Fall,  when  the  sun  forsook  it,  in  a  sink. 

ChapnarCB  2d  fart  €f  ByrotCg  CoiUjpiracy, 

Man  was  mark*d 
A  friend,  in  his  creation,  to  himself^ 
And  may,  with  JU  ambition,  conceive 
The  greatest  blessings,  and  the  brightest  honours 
Appointed  for  him,  if  he  can  achieve  them 
The  right  and  noble  way. 

PhUip  Matiinger'a  Guardkm. 

Oar  natures  are  like  oil ;  compound  us  with  any 

thing 
Yet  still  wo  strive  to  swim  upon  the  top. 

BeatmunU  and  FleUker^a  Loyal  Subject 

Be  not  with  honour's  gilded  baits  beguil'd, 
Nor  think  ambition  wise,  because  'tis  brave ; 
For  though  we  like  it,  as  a  forward  child, 
Tis  so  unsound,  her  cradle  is  her  grave. 

Sir  W.  JJavenafWs  ChmdiberL 

Ambition's  monstrous  stomach  does  increase 
By  eating,  and  it  foars  to  starve,  unless 
It  still  may  feed,  and  all  it  sees  devour : 
Ambition  is  not  tir'd  with  toil  nor  cloy'd  with 
power. 

Sir  W,  Davenanta  PlayhouH  to  leL 

Ambition  is  the  mind's  immodesty. 

Sir  W.  DmakmCa  OamdibarL 
Ambition  is  a  spirit  in  the  world. 
That  ososes  all  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  nations. 


Keeps  mankind  sweet  by  action :  without  that, 
Tlie  world  would  be  a  filthy  settled  mud. 

Ctvmi's  AmiititmB  StattmmHL 

Ambition's  eyes 
liook  often  higher  than  their  merit's  rise. 

Rowland  Wotfeynt. 

Ambition  is  like  love,  impatient 

Both  of  delajTs  and  rivals. 

Dtnham^M  Sofkf, 

Ambition  is  a  lost  that's  never  quenched. 
Grows  more  cnfiamed,  and  madder  by  enjoymenti 

Otteay's  Catut  MartMA 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back. 
It  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  affection 
A  high  mind  can  put  oS,    It  is  a  rebel 
Both  to  the  soul  and  reanon,  and  enforces 
All  laws,  all  conscience ;  treads  upon  religion. 
And  offers  violence  to  nature's  aelf, 

Ben  Jott§on*a  CatiHne. 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell. 

MikmCe  Paradiee  LoaL 

His  trust  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  bo  decm'd 

Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 

Car'd  not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  lost 

Went  all  his  fear :  qf  God,  or  hell,  or  worse, 

He  rcek'd  not 

MikaiCe  Paradi§e  LotL 

Lifted  up  so  high 

I  'sdain'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest 

Hierefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy,  with  such  that  have  more  show 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise, 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oflest  wreck'd. 

MsttoR's  Pamdiae  Regained, 

O  dire  ambition!  what  infomal  power 

Unchain'd  thee  firom  thy  native  depth  of  hell. 

To  stalk  the  earth  with  thy  destructive  train. 

Murder  and  lust !  to  waste  domestic  peace 

And  every  heartfolt  joy. 

arewne  oaroavaum* 

O  false  ambition! 

Thou  lying  phantom !  whither  hast  thou  lured  me ! 

E«v^  to  tins  giddy  height;  where  now  I  stand 

Forsaken,  oomfortloss ;  with  not  a  friend 

In  whom  my  soul  can  trust 

Brmoefa  Bathmeata 

What's  aB  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown; 
What  but  the  glaring  meteor  of  ambition. 
That  leads  the  wretch  benighted  in  his  errorsi 
Points  to  the  gul^  and  shines  upon  destruetidib 

BnMaChuiama  Ve 
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Oh !  that  some  villager,  whose  early  toil 
Lifts  the  penurious  morsel  to  his  mouth. 
Had  daim'd  mj  birth  I  ambition  had  not  the^ 
Thus  step*d  'twixt  me  and  heav'n. 

Brodke^a  Outtamu  Vom. 

Ambition  is  at  a  distance 
A  goodly  prospect,  tempting  to  the  view ; 
The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain  top 
Looks  beautiful,  because  *tis  nigh  to  heaven : 
Bat  we  ne*er  think  how  sandy  *s  the  foundation ; 
What  storms  will  batter,  and  what  tempests  shake 

Otway'a  Venice  Preeened, 

Why  now  my  golden  dream  is  out  — 
Ambition,  like  an  early  friend,  throws  back 
My  curtains  with  an  eager  hand,  overjoyed 
To  tell  me  what  I  dreamt  is  true  —  a  crown, 
Thou  bright  reward  of  ever^aring  minds; 
Oh !  how  thy  awful  glory  611s  my  soul ! 
Nor  can  the  means  that  got  thee  dim  thy  lustre ; 
For,  not  men*s  love,  fear  pays  thee  adoration, 
And  fame  not  more  survives  from  good  than  evil 

deeds. 
Th'  aspiring  youth,  that  firM  th'  Ephesian  dome. 
Outlives,  in  fame,  the  pious  fool  that  raisM  it 

Ci66er>«  Richard  III 

Ambition  is  an  idol,  on  whose  wings 
Groat  minds  are  carried  only  to  extreme ; 
To  be  sublimely  great,  or  to  be  nothing. 

Sotdhern'a  Loyal  Brother, 

Tameriane. — The  world  I  —  t  would  be  too  little 

for  thy  pride! 
Thou  wouldst  scale  heaven  — 
BajaxeL — I  would :  —  away !   my  soul 
Disdains  thy  conference. 

Rowers  Tamerlane, 

Great  souls. 
By  nature  half  divine,  soar  to  the  stars, 
And  hold  a  near  acquaintance  with  the  gods. 

Rowe*B  Royal  Convert 

What  is  ambition  but  desire  of  greatness  7 
And  what  is  greatness  but  extent  of  power  7 
But  lust  of  power^s  a  dropsy  of  the  mind, 
Whose  thirst  increases,  while  we  drink  to  quench  it, 
'Till  swoln  and  stretchM  by  the  repeated  draught. 
We  burst  and  perish. 

Higgon^e  Generoae  Conqueror, 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes. 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods ; 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  *tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  m  the  body's  cage; 
Pirn  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  years 
(JsaiGM   unsec...  as  lamps  in  sepulchres; 


Like  eastern  kings,  a  laay  state  they  keep. 
And,  close  confined  to  their  own  palace,  sleeps 

i*ope. 

The  gods,  to  curse  Pamela  with  her  pray'rs, 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares, 
The  shining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  state. 
And  to  complete  her  bliss, — a  fool  for  mate. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing ! — 
Pride,  pomp,  and  state,  but  reach  her  outward 

part; 
She  sighs, — and  is  no  duchese  at  her  heart 

Pope, 

Oh,  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountains  pilM  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  7 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Pope'o  Eosay  on  Man, 

Unnumber*d  suppliants  crowd  preforment*s  gate 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great. 
Delusive  fbrtune  hears  the  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  they  shine,— evaporate  and  fall. 

Dr,  JoknmuCo  Vamly  ef  Human  Wit&et. 

This  sovereign  passion,  scornful  of  restraint. 
Even  from  the  birth  affects  supreme  command, 
Swells  in  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force, 
O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 

Dr,  Jokneon^B  Irene, 

Alas!  ambition  makes  my  little  less: 
EmbitVring  tlie  possessM :  why  wish  for  more  7 
Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst ; 
Philosophy's  reverse,  and  health's  decay ! 

Yowng'e  Night  Thoughto, 

Thy  bosom  bums  for  power ; 
What  station  charms  thee  7  I'll  install  thee  there ; 
'TIS  thine.    And  art  thou  greater  than  before  7 
Then  thou  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 
Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  thee  into  pride  7 
That  treach'rous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity. 
That  pride  defames  humanity,  and  calls 
The  being  mean,  which  stafiTs  or  strings  can  raise. 

Young's  Night  Thaughis 

Not  kings  alone, 
E!ach  villager  has  his  ambition  too; 
No  sultan  prouder  than  his  fctter'd  slave : 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw. 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian  in  their  hearts, 
And  cry — '*'  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  might  1" 
And  why  7  because  immortal  as  their  lord ; 
And  souls  immortal  must  for  ever  heave 
At  something  great;  the  glitter  or  the  gold 
The  praise  of  mortals  or  the  praise  of  Heaven. 

Ywnffo  Night  77imtght$, 
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Fkme  u  the  shade  of  immortality. 

And  in  itself  a  shadow.    Sooo  as  caught, 

Coiitemn*d,— it  slirinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp* 

Coosult  th*  ambitioas,  *tis  ambition's  eore : 

And  is  this  all  7  ciyM  Cesar  at  his  height, 

Diigiisted 

Foin^'f  Night  ThoughiB. 

So  strong  the  seal  t*  immortalize  himself 

Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  ev*n  a  few. 

Few  transient  years  won  fhim  the  abyss  abhorr'd 

Of  bhnk  oblivion  seem  a  glorious  prize, 

And  even  to  a  clown. 

Couper*$  TatL 

Dream  after  dream  ensuen, 

And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 

And  still  are  disappointed. 

Coifjwr's  Tatk 

On  the  smnmit  see, 
Tlie  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 
He  climbs^ — he  pants, — he  grasps  them.    At  his 

heels, 
CSose  at  his  heels,  a  demagogoe  ascends, 
And  with  a  dezt'rous  jerk  soon  twisti  him  down. 
And  wins  them,  bat  to  lose  them  in  his  tmn. 

Couper*$  Tuk 

Is  it  delusion  this  7 
Or  wears  the  mind  of  man  within  itself 
A  conscious  feeling  of  its  destination  7 
What  say  these  suddenly  imposed  thoughts, 
Which  mark  such  deepen*d  traces  in  the  brain 
On  vivid  real  persuasion,  as  do  make 
My  nerved  feot  tread  firmer  on  the  earth. 
And  my  dilating  form  tower  on  its  way? 

Joanna  BatOWa  Eihtoald. 

I  am  as  one 
Who  doth  attempt  some  lofty  mountain's  height, 
And  having  gained  what  to  the  upcast  eye 
The  summit's  point  appear'd,  astonish'd  sees 
Its  cloudy  top,  majestic  and  enlarged. 
Towering  aloft,  as  distant  as  before. 

Joanna  BaillW$  Eihwald. 

It  ever  is  the  marked  propensity 

Of  restless  and  aspiring  minds  to  look 

Into  the  stretch  of  dark  futurity. 

Joanna  Baifite's  Bihwaid, 

To  th'  expanded  and  aspiring  soul, 
To  be  but  still  the  thing  it  long  has  been, 
Is  misery,  e'en  though  enthron'd  it  were 
Under  the  cope  of  high  imperial  state. 

Joanna  Batttie^M  Eihwald, 

Hie  cheat,  ambition,  eager  to  espouse 
Dominion,  oourti  it  with  a  lying  show. 
And  shines  in  borrow*d  pimp  to  serve  a  torn : 
Ail  the  mttdk  made,  the  farce  is  at  an  end ; 


And  all  the  hireling  equipage  of  virtues, 

Faith,  honour,  justice,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 

Diacharg'd  at  once. 

J^rey*a  Edwin, 

You  have  deeply  ventured, 
But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win. 

Byron'$  Doge  of  Venko, 

Ay^— fether ! — I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations :  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — ^it  might  be  to  fall; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain  cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
Even  in  the  feaming  strength  of  its  abyss. 
Lies  low  but  mighty  stilL — But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

B^nm'f  Manfred, 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops,  shall  find 
Hie  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Tliough  high  above,  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath,  the  earth  and  ocean  spread ; 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 
led.  Byron'$  ChOde  Horcld, 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  in  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire. 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears, — ^to  all  who  ever  bore. 
This  makes  the  madmen,  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion,  conquerors  and  kings. 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fbd ; 
Envied,  yet  not  enviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !  one  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind,  the  lust  to  shine 
or  rule.  ByrotCa  Chiide  Hanid 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride  to  sink  at  last. 
And  yet  so  nurs'd  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  pasti 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die  t 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  wast* 
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With  iti  own  flickflriag  or  a  fwoid  laid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itwUI  and  rarti  inglorionsly. 

Bfnm'9  ChOdB  HatM. 

Tliedie  qoencbed  a  moment  her  ambitions  thirst- 
So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  smnmer*s  rain 
In  Tain  S-— As  &U  the  dews  on  qoenchless  s«ndl^ 
Blood  only  serres  to  wash  unbitioos  hands. 

Bynm^M  Dm  Juan, 

Bejfore  I  knew  thee,  Mary* 
Ambition  was  mj  angel:  I  did  hear 
For  ever  its  witched  voiceB  in  mine  ear ; 

Kj  days  were  YisioDary-^ 
My  nights  were  like  the  slumbers  of  the  mad  >— 
And  every  dream  swept  o*er  me  glory  dad. 

WiStf'  Posmt. 

What  is  ambition  7    T  is  a  gkirioos  cheat ! 
Angels  of  light  walk  not  so  dazzlingly 
The  sapphire  walls  of  Heaven* 

The  flow 
Of  life-time  is  a  graduated  scale ; 
And  deeper  than  the  Tanities  of  power. 
Or  the  Tain  pomp  of  glory,  there  is  writ 
A  standard  measuring  its  worth  for  heavetL 

WiOk. 


AMERICA. 

Poor  lost  America,  high  honours  missing, 
Knows  nought  of  smile  and  nod,  and  sweet  hand- 
kissing; 
Knows  nought  of  golden  promises  of  kings; 
Knows  nought  of  coronets,  and  stars,  and  strings. 

Dr.  WoUaC9  Peter  Pindar. 

Still  one  great 'clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer*d  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic !  she  has  taught 
Her  Esau  brethren  that  the  haughty  flag. 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have 

bought 
Rights  cheaply  eam*d  with  blood.     Still,  still, 

for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  lifo-blood  were  a  river. 
That  it  shoidd  flow  and  overflow,  than  ereep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Dam'd,  like  the  dull  oanal,  with  locks  and  chains. 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces  and  then  fiiltering  :*-better  be 
Where  the  extinguishM  Spartans  still  are  flree, 
In  their  proud  chamel  of  Thermopyle, 
Ulan  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o*er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  ^irit  to  the  souls  our  ftthers  had. 
One  fl  eeman  more,  America^  to  thee ! 

Bynin*9  0de. 


America !  hal^brother  of  the  World ! 
With  something  good  and  bad  of  every  land; 
Greater  than  thee  have  lost  their  seat- 
Greater  scarce  none  can  stand* 

BttiUifB 

Land  of  the  West !  though  passing  brief 

Hie  record  of  thine  age. 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all 

On  History's  wide  page! 
Let  all  the  hiasts  of  fiune  ring  out— 

Thme  iaXi  be  feudest  &r: 
Let  others  boast  their  satellitss^ 

Thou  hast  the  morning  star. 
Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters 

Of  light  shall  ne'er  depart; 
'Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain. 

And  warms  the  coldest  heart; 
A  war.4a7  fit  for  any  land. 

Where  Freedom's  to  be  vron; 

Land  of  the  West !  it  stands  alone — 

.It  is  thy  Washington. 

EUxa  CM 9  Poem 

Ootnmbia,  child  of  Britahv-noblest  diild ; 

I  praise  the  growing  lostre  of  thy  yotith. 
And  fain  would  see  thy  great  heart  reconciled 

To  love  the  mother  of  so  blest  a  birth : 
For  we  are  one  Columbia !  still  the  same 
In  lineage,  language,  laws,  and  ancient  fame, 

The  natural  nobility  of  earth. 

I^t^per^B  Lyk$, 

Thou  noblest  scion  of  an  ancient  root, 
Bom  of  the  forest-king !  spread  forth,  spread 
fortlv— 
High  to  the  stars  thy  tender  leaflets  dioot. 
Deep  dig  thy  fibres  round  the  ribs  of  earth ! 
From  sea  to  sea,  ftom  south  to  icy  North, 
It  must  ere  long  be  thine,  through  good  or  ill. 
To  stretch  thy  sinewy  boughs:  Go, — ^wondrous 
chUd! 
The  glories  of  thy  destiny  fulfil  ;— 
Remember  then  thy  mother  in  her  age. 
Shelter  her  in  the  tempest,  warring  wild : 

Stand  thou  with  us  when  all  the  nations  rage 
So  furiously  together ! — ^we  are  one : 

And,  through  all  time,  the  calm  historic  page 
Shall  tell  of  Britain  blest  in  thee  her  son. 

Tufper'9  P99m9. 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  qinen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies. 

Tinutky  DwighL 
Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length. 

Throws  its  last  fetters  off;  and  who  shall  plane 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength  7 
Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race  T 

Bfysiri's 


And  thou,  mj  Gcmntry,  fbon  shall  never  ilill 

But  with  thy  chfldren. 

BryaMC9  Pomm. 

Tliere  is  no  other  land  like  thee. 

No  dearer  shore; 
ThoQ  art  the  shelter  of  the  free, 
Hie  home,  the  port  of  liberty, 
Hoa  hast  been,  and  shalt  ever  be, 

Till  time  is  o*er. 

Ere  I  forget  to  think  upon 

My  land,  shall  mother  curse  the  son 

She  bore. 

PfrcteoTf  Poems, 

Land  of  the  ibrcst  and  the  rock. 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river, 
Of  mountains  reared  cm  high  to  mock 
Tlie  storm*8  career  and  lightning's  shock. 

My  own  green  Land  for  ever ! 
Oh !  never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Where'er  his  wandering  fbet  incline, 
Forget  the  sky  that  bent  above 

His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love ! 

TFAtttJsr. 

I  see  the  living  tide  roll  on. 

It  crowns  with  fiery  towers 
The  icy  capes  of  Labrador, 

The  Spaniard's  **land  of  flowers!'* 
It  streama  beyond  the  splintered  ridge 

That  parts  the  northern  showers, 

Frem  eastern  rock  to  sunset  wave, 

The  Continenit  is  ears. 

O.  W,  Hdmei, 

America!  the  sound  is  like  a  sword 
To  smite  th'  oppressor!  like  a  loving  word 
To  cheer  the  suffering  people,  while  they  pray 
That  God  would  hasten  on  the  promised  day. 
When  earth  shall  be  like  heaven,  and  men  shall 

stand. 
Like  brothers  round  an  altar,  hand  in  hand. 
0 !  ever  thus,  America,  be  strong, 
Like  cataract's  thunder  pour  the  Freeman's  song. 
Till  struggling  Europe  joins  the  grand  refhiin ; 
And  startled  Asia  bursts  the  despot's  chain ; 
And  Airic's  manumitted  sons,  from  thee 
To  their  own  FatherJand  shall  bear  the  song, 
—Worth  all  their  toils  and  tears— of  Liberty : 
For  these  good  deeds,  America,  be  strong ! 

Mr9.HdU. 


ANCESTRY. 

Boast  not  these  titles  of  your  ancestors, 

Brave  youths ;  they  're  their  possessions,  none  of 

yours; 
When  your  own  virtues,  equal'd  have  their  names, 
^will  be  bat  fair  to  lean  upon  their  fames ; 


For  they  are  strong  supporters ;  but,  till  then, 

The  greatest  are  but  growing  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  trust  to  reeds ; 

Which  all  men  do,  that  urge  not  their  own  deed* 

Up  to  their  ancestors ;  the  river's  side. 

By  which  you're  planted,  shows  your  fruit  shall 

bide; 
Hang  all  your  rooms  with  one  large  pedigree : 
Tis  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility; 
Which  virtue  from  your  father,  ripe,  will  fiill ; 
Study  illustrious  him,  and  you  have  all. 


I  have  no  urns,  no  dusty  monuments ; 
No  broken  images  of  ancestors, 
Wanting  en  ear,  or  nose ;  no  forged  tables 
Of  long  desoentB,  to  boast  fiilse  honours  from. 

JoTMon's  CatUxnt 

*T  is  poor  and  not  becoming  perfect  gentry. 
To  build  their  glories  at  their  fathera'  cost ; 
But  at  their  own  expense  of  blood  or  virtue. 
To  raise  them  living  monuments ;  our  birth 
Is  not  our  own  act ;  honour  upon  trust, 
Our  ill  deeds  forfeit ;  and  the  wealthy  sums, 
Purchas'd  by  others'  fame  or  sweat,  will  be 
Our  stain,  for  we  inherit  nothing  truly 
But  what  our  actions  make  us  worthy  o£ 

Chapman  ami  SkirU^'a  BdSL 

It  is,  indeed,  a  blessing,  when  the  otrfues 
Of  noble  races  are  hereditary: 
And  do  derive  themselves  from  th'  imitation 
Of  virtuous  anoestors. 

AoM's  CeeenI  Chrdm, 

He  that  to  ancient  wreaths  can  bring  no  more 
Ymm  his  own  worth,  dies  bankrupt  on  the  score. 

Jokn  CUvdatuL 

They  that  on  glorious  anoestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt,  instead  of  their  discharge. 

He  stands  for  &me  on  his  forefathers*  ibet, 

By  heraldry  proved  valiant  or  discreet ! 

YouMf, 

Whence  his  name 
And  lineage  kmg,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 
Suffice  it  that,  perchance  they  wero  of  fome, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day. 

Byrm'9  ChOde  HarM. 

I  am  one. 

Who  finds  within  me  a  nobility 

That  spurns  the  idle  pratings  of  the  great, 

And  their  mean  boast  of  what  their  fkthers  wetc. 

While  they  themselves  are  fools  effemiAate, 

The  scorn  of  all  who  anow  fhe  worth  ot  mind 

And  virtue. 

Ptreuai 
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ANGELS. 

Thus  they  in  heaven,  abora  the  starrj  sphere, 
Hieir  happy  houn  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 

MUtmCt  Paradi»€  Lott. 

Angels,  contented  with  their  ftme  in  heaven. 
Seek  not  the  praise  of  men. 

MiUon^9  ParadUe  Lost, 

Are  ye  fi>r  ever  to  your  skies  departed  7 
Oh !  will  ye  visit  this  dim  world  no  more  7 

Ye  whose  bright  wings  a  solemn  splendour  darted 

Through  Eden's  fresh  and  flowery  shades  of 

yore  7  JIf rf .  Heman$, 

White-wingM  angels  meet  the  child 

On  the  vestibule  of  Uie. 

Mr§.  E,  Oakes  SmitK 

Times  of  joy  and  times  of  woe, 
Each  an  angel-presence  know. 

Mn,  K  Oak€$  SmUk 


ANGER. 


Full  many  mischie&  fi>Ilow  cruel  wrath : 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  strife. 
Unmanly  murder,  and  unthrifty  scath, 
Bitter  despite,  with  rancour's  rusty  knife, 
And  fretting  grie^  the  enemy  of  life ; 
All  these,  and  many  evils  more,  haunt  ire. 
The  sweelling  spleen,  and  phrenzy  raging  rife. 
The  shaking  palsy,  and  saint  Francis  fire : 
Such  one  was  wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire. 

Spenser*$  Fairy  Queen, 

Tliere  is  not  in  nature, 
A  thing  that  makes  a  man  so  deferm*d,  so  beastly. 
As  dotb  intemperate  anger. 

Wsfttter'f  Dutckm  ifMalfi. 

Your  more  manly  soul  I  find 
Is  capable  of  wrong,  and  like  a  flint 
Hirows  forth  a  fire  unto  the  striker's  eyes. 
You  bear  about  you  valour's  whetstone,  anger : 
Which  setn  an  edge  upon  the  sword,  and  makes  it 
Cut  with  a  spirit ;  you  conceive  fond  patience 
(s  an  injustice  to  ourselves ;  the  sufF'ring 
Chie  injury  invites  a  second,  that 
Calls  on  a  third,  till  wrongs  do  multiply 
.ind  reputation  bleed. 

Thoma$  RantUilph^$  AftMs's  Looking'Ola9B. 

My  rage  is  not  malicious ;  like  a  spark 
fyf  fire  by  steel  inforeed  out  of  a  flint, 
K  it  no  mooer  kindled,  but  extinct 

(7^e*s  Cardm  Skejktrdeu, 


Madness  and  anger  differ  but  in  this, 
This  is  short  madness,  that  long  anger  ia. 

Charle§  AUyn^9  Crmeejf, 

Where  there  *8 
Power  to  punish,  'tis  tyranny  to  rage ; 
Anger  is  no  attribute  of  justice ; 
*Tis  true  she's  painted  with  a  sword,  but  looks 
As  if  she  held  it  not ;  though  war  be  in 
Her  hand,  yet  peace  dwells  in  her  fece. 

Henry  KiUegrew'B  Compraeff* 

If  I  stay,  my  rage 

Will  huny  me  to  mischief,  better  leave  her 

To  certain  ruin,  than  betray  myself 

To  'danger  of  it 

Clap0iome^9  Hollander. 

The  winds, 
Imprison'd  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth. 
Break  out  in  hideous  earthquakes;  passioDS  so 
Increase  by  opposition  of  all  scorns. 

Claptiiome'9  Hottander. 

Anger 
Is  blood,  pour'd  and  perplex'd  into  a  froth; 
^\But  malice  is  the  wisdom  of  our  wrath. 

Sir  W.  Davenant'a  Juat  Italian, 


In  mighty  souls,  passions,  not  soon  suppress'd, 
like  wounded  whales,  do  struggle  till  they  die ; 
By  their  impatience  they  increase  the  smart, 
Provoke  their  pains,  and  vex  a  harmless  dart ; 
Tossing  the  mighty  mass  till  they're  on  ground, 
Their  rage  more  fatal  than  the  littie  wound. 

Sir  Francit  Fane^$  Sacrifice, 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  wrath, 
And  lifting  hands  and  eyes  up  both. 
Three  times  he  smote  on  stomach  stout, 
Fram  whence  at  length  these  words  broke  out 

BtUier'e  Hudihae, 

Anger  is  like 
A  fldl  hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self  mettie  tires  him. 

Shake.  Henry  VIII 

Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top, 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 

Shake,  Henry  VL 

Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction :  never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself 

Shako.  AnL  and  C2a 

Anger's  my  meat;  I  sup  upon  myself 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feodmg. 

Shake,  Corieiama, 


ANGER. 
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BnOut^ — ^Hesr  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  gne  way,  and  room  to  your  raah  choler? 

Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  ttares? 

CowtvA — Ofoda!  ye  gods!  must  I  endure  all  this? 

AvteSi — ^All  this  \  ay  more.    Fret  till  your  proud 

heart  break; 

Go  show  your  skne  how  choleric  you  are. 

And  make  your  bandsman  tremble.  Must  I  budge  7 

Must  I  observe  you  7  must  I  stand  and  crouch 

Under  your  testy  humour  7    By  the  gods, 

Yon  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 

Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 

1 11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea  for  my  laughter, 

When  you  are  waspish. 

8kak$.  Julm9  Caur, 

I  am  bumM  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
Tliat  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  Uood,  and  dearest  ¥alued  blood,  of  France. 

Shakt.  King  John, 

0  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder^s  mouth ! 
Tlien  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 

Shaks,  King  John, 

Away  to  heaven,  respectiTe  lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  fruy  be  my  conduct  now. 

Shaks.  Rcmeo  and  JuUeL 
This  strained  pension  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord : 
Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  fi-om  your  honour. 

Shai$,  Henry  IV. 

1  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay. 

Oat  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd  negleotingly,  I  know  not  what 

ShakB,  Henry  IV. 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  or  long  have  dream*d  so,  certain. 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Shdk9.  Henry  VUL 

What  sudden  anger 's  this  7  how  have  I  reap'd  it  7 
He  parted  frowning  fix>m  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  frrom  his  eyes ;  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gallM  him. 
Then  makes  him  nothing. 

Shaikn.  Henry  VUL 

It  were  ibr  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
IIH  they  had  stolen  our  jewel. 

ShakM.  Ant.  and  CUo. 
Those  hearts  that  start  at  once  into  a  blaxe, 
And  open  all  their  ra^  like  summer  storms 
At  once  diachaiged  grow  eool  again  and  calm. 

C.  Jokntan^t  Medea. 


Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his 

fiice, 
Thrice  changed  with  pale  ire,  envy,  and  despair ; 
Which  marr'd  his  bonow*d  visage,  and  betrayM 
Him  counterfeit. 

MUton*a  Faradke  LaA 

The  elephant  is  never  won  with  anger ; 

Nor  must  that  man,  who  would  reclaim  a  lion. 

Take  him  by  the  teeth.     ' 

Dryden*9  AUfor  Lace. 

Hast  thou  compacted  for  a  lease  of  years 
With  hell,  that  thus  thou  ventur*st  to  provoke  me  7 

Drydett*9  Duke  ef  Omn. 

When  anger  rushes,  unrestrained,  to  action, 
Like  a  hot  steed,  it  stumbles  in  its  way : 
The  man  of  thought  strikes  deepest,  and  strikes 
safest         Savage'e  Sir  Thomae  Overhury. 

My  indignation,  like  th*  imprison*d  fire. 

Pent  in  the  troubled  breast  of  glowing  iBtna, 

Burnt  deep  and  silent. 

Tkomaon^e  Corioiannu. 

*T  is  all  in  vain,  this  rage  that  tears  thy  bosom ; 
Like  a  poor  bird  that  flutters  in  its  cagCi 
Thou  beat*st  thyself  to  death. 

Rom^a  Jane  Share, 

Senseless,  and  defbrm*d. 
Convulsive  anger  storms  at  large ;  or  pale 
And  silent,  settles  into  fiill  revenge. 

Thom9on^9  Seaeone. 

Then  flashM  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th*  afiiighted  skies ; 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap^logs,  breathe  their 

last; 
Or  when  rich  china  vessels,  fkllen  from  high, 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  firagments  lie ! 

Pope^9  Rape  of  the  Leek. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive. 
Not  scornful  rirgins  who  their  charms  survive, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb*d  of  aU  their  blisis  > 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refbsed  a  kiss, 
Not  tyijmts  fierce  that  nnrepenting  die, 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantaa*s  pinn*d  awxy* 

E'er  felt  soeh  rage. 

Ptfe'9  Rape  ef  the  Leek, 

Curse  on  the  man  that  calls  Rameses  friend. 
And  keeps  his  temper  at  a  tale  like  this; 
When  rage  and  rancour  are  the  proper  virtues^ 
And  loss  of  reason  is  tae  mark  of  men. 

Young^e  Btukk 

For  pale  and  trembling  anger  rushes  in. 
With  fldtering  speech,  and  eyes  that  wildly  slm 
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Fierce  as  the  tiger,  madder  than  the  seas, 
Desperate,  and  armM  with  more  than  human 
strength. 

Armsinmg'9  Art  of  Prmervmg  Heakk. 

Next  anger  rash*d,  his  eyes  on  fire, 
In  lightnings  own*d  his  secret  stings, 
In  one  rode  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  ynih  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

CoUtnt's  Ode  1o  the  Paemem, 

Out  upon  the  fool !  go  speak  thy  comforts 
To  spirits  tame  and  abject  as  thyself: 
Hiey  make  me  mad. 

BaiUie'e  EthtoaUL 

His  eye-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 

SeiOi'B  Afarmtsn. 

His  brow  was  bent, — ^his  eye  was  glazed — 
He  raised  his  arm  and  fiercely  raised: 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doobting  to  return  sir  fly. 

ByrmCe  Giaoar. 

I  search'd,  but  vainly  searched,  to  find 
The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 
Each  ftature  of  that  sullen  corse 
Betrayed  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

ByrmCe  Oiaour, 

And  her  brow  cleared,  but  not  her  troubled  eye : 
The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

Byroh'e  Dan  Juan, 

She  ceased,  and  tnm*a  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 
She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten;  as  a  veil. 
Waved  and  o^ershading  her  wan  cheek,  appears 
Her  streaming  hair,  the  black  curls  strive,  but  fail. 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uprears 
Its  snow  through  all;  her  soft  lips  lie  apart^ 
And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart 

ByrmCe  Dim  Juan, 

Loud  complaint,  hdwisvef  angrily 

It  shakes  its  phmse,  b.little  to  be  leand, 

And  less  distmsted. 

ByrwCs  Doge  tf  Fsntce. 

Patience ! — ^Hen(:e--4hat  word  was  made 
For  bmtes  of  burthen,  not  fir  birds  oil  prey; 
Preach  it  to  mcklals  of  a  dust  like  thinsr^ 
I  um  ooi  of  thine  order 

Byrm'f  Mmrfred. 

*the  Wildest  ills  that  darken  life, 
Are  rapture  to  the  bosom's  strile; 
Tlia  tempest,  fai  its  bkekest  fon. 
la  beautr  to  the  boeom's  storm; 


Hie  ocean,  ]ash*d  to  iliry  loud. 

Its  high  wave  minig^ing  with  the  okmd, 

Is  peaoefhl,  sweet  serenity. 

To  anger's  dark  and  stormy  sea. 

J.  W.  E&eaurm, 


ANGLING. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quiv'ring  shade. 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead. 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand. 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand: 
With  looks  unmoved,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  eyes  the  danoing  cork,  and  bending  reed. 

Pqpe^a  Wmdmr  ForetL 
I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be; 
Tliese  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 
To  whose  harmonious,  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice. 

leaae  WaUon. 

And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 

A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grove. 

Jeaae  Waliem 

Oh!  lone  and  lovely  haunts  are  thine, 

Sofl,  soft  the  river  flows. 
Wearing  the  shadow  of  thy  line. 

Hie  gkx>m  of  alder  boughs. 

atre,  n€i^uMe 


ANIMALS. 

Let  cavillers  deny 
Hiat  brutes  have  reason ;  sure  'tis  something  more, 
'Tis  heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspires. 
Beyond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought. 

SaMrm&e^e  Chan 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 

For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 

Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 

To  love  and  fViendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 

With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life. 

Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 

(kwper'a  Tatk, 
And  because  he  loves  me  so. 
Better  than  his  kind  will  do. 

Often  man  or  woman,— 
Give  I  back  more  love  again, 
Than  dogs  oflen  take  of  men. 

Learning  firom  my  human. 

•    Jftst  Barn/U 
You  eaoh  gentle  animal 

In  oonfidenoe  may  bind, 
And  make  them  feUow  at  yow  call, 
If  yon  are  always  kind 

MmHmU. 
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ANTKIUARY. 

Thej  say  he  iits 
All  day  io  oontempUtion  of  a  statue 
With  ne'er  a  nose,  and  dptee  on  the  decaya, 
With  greater  love  than  the  sel^lovM  NareiMoe 
Did  on  his  beao^ :  How  shall  I  approach  him  T 

Skakertif  Marmyon'9  Antiqiutry, 
I  most  reVrence  and  prefer  the  precedent 
limes  belbre  these,  which  consumM  their  wits  in 
Experiments;  and  'twas  a  virtuous 
fimolation  amongst  them,  that  nothing 
Which  should  profit  posterity,  should  perish. 

Skakerly  Marmyon'9  Antiquary, 
They  aire  (he 
Registers,  the  chronicles  of  the  age 
Tliey  were  made  in,  and  speak  the  truth  ofhistory, 
fietter  than  a  hundred  of  your  printed 
Ounmunications. 

Shakeriy  Maftnyon'g  Antiquary. 

A  copper  plate,  with  almaaacs 
EngraVd  upon't;  with  other  nacks 
Of  JBooker'0,  Lilly's,  Sarah  Jimmer's, 
And  Uank  schemes  to  disoover  nimmart; 
A  moon  dial,  with  Napier's  bouea, 
And  sev'ral  constellation  stonet. 

BuOet^B  HudibraB. 

What  toil  did  honest  Corio  take. 
What  strikst  inquiries  did  he  make. 
To  get  one  meAd  wanting  yet. 
And  perftot  all  his  Roman  set! 


ANTIPATHY. 

Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some  that  are  mad.  If  they  behold  a  cat. 
Uaslerless  passion  sways  it  to  the  mood. 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes. 

S»aU  MmkmUtf  Fdtfee. 

Sooner  tiie  olive  shall  provoke 

To  am'rons  clasps  this  stoniy  oak. 

And  doves  in  league  with  eagles  be. 

Ere  I  will  glance  a  smile  on  thee. 

Sooner  yon  chiskish  mulberry 

In  her  old  white  shall  clothed  be. 

And  lizards  with  fierce  asps  combine, 

Ere  I  will  twist  my  soul  with  thine. 

JUbi  MbIL 

M&y  thorns  be  planted  in  the  marriage  bed. 
And  love  grow  sotfr'd  and  blacken  into  hate ! 

Buhoer't  Laiy  of  Lyont, 


TIs  fiiuad:  and,  O  ids  htp^f  lot! 
'Tb  bought,  kMsk'd  up,  and  liea  forgot 

Priof'o  ASma, 

He  had  a  rooth  o*  auld  nick-nackcts, 
Rusty  aim  caps,  and  jinglm  jackets ; 
Would  held  the  Loudons  three  in  tackets 
A  towmobd  gude; 

And  parritoh^pate,  and  anld  saut-baeketi, 
A&ao  tile  flude 

Burm, 

How  his  eyes  languish !  how  his  thougbvs  adore 
Tliat  painted  ooat,  whidi  Joseph  never  wore ! 
He  shows,  on  holidays,  a  sacred  pin, 
That  touch'd  the  ruff  that  touch'd  Queen  Bess's 
chin.  YouTigfa  Lote  of  Famot 

Rare  are  the  buttons  of  a  Roman's  breeches, 
In  antiquarian  eyes  surpassing  riches: 
Rare  is  each  crack'd,  black,  rotten,  earthen  dish, 
That  held,  of  ancient  Rome,  the  flesh  and  fish. 

Dr,  WoUsaCo  Peter 


APPAREL. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  ofl  proclaims  the  man. 

Shake,  HamUU 

The  fiiahian 
Wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 

Shake,  Much  ado  about  nothing. 

We  will  unto  your  &ther*s. 
Ev'n  in  these  honest,  mean  habiliments : 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor ; 
For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich : 
And  as  the  son  breaks  through  the  darkest  cfeuds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What  I  is  the  jay  more  predous  than  the  larl^ 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  7 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  7 
O  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  luxniture,  and  mean  array. 

Shake,  Taming  ^  a  6h9m» 

Thy  gown  7  why,  ay  s — come,  tailor,  let  us  see  *t 

0  mercy,  €Sod !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  7 
What's  this7  a  sleeve?  *tis  like  a  demi-caottte: 
What !  vp  and  down,  earv'd  like  an  apple-tart  7 
Here's  snip  and  nip^  and  eut,  and  slish,and  slash. 
Like  to  a  oenser  in  a  barber's  shqpt  — 

Why  what,  a'devfl's  name,  taifcr,  oalTst  then  this  7 

Shake,  Taming  of  m  Shetm, 
My  didcedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

1  do  mistake  my  person  idl  this  while' 
Upon  my  lift,  she  finds  although  I  cannoc. 
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Myself  to  be  a  marrQUooi  proper  man. 
I  *11  be  at  cbargree  for  a  looking-glaas  \ 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors, 
To  study  fiahions  to  adorn  my  body. 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favoor  with  myself 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost 

SJudcB.  Richard  JJL 

Sore  this  gay  fresh  suit,  as  seems  to  me, 
Hangs  like  green  ivy  on  a  rotten  tree. 

DanU^a  Hymen^t  Triumph, 

I  am  the  same,  without  all  diff  *rence ;  when 

Yon  saw  me  last,  I  was  as  rich,  as  good ; 

Have  no  additions  since  of  name,  or  blood ; 

Only  because  I  wore  a  thread>bare  suit, 

I  was  not  worthy  of  a  poor  solute. 

A  lew  good  clotlies  put  on  with  small  ado^ 

Purchase  your  knowledge  and  your  kindred  too. 

Heyteood'$  Royal  King, 

Nor  yet  too  brightly  strive  to  blaze, 

By  stealing  all  the  rainbow  rays; 

Your  gaudy,  artificial  fly 

Will  only  take  the  younger  fry. 

Who  has  not  seen,  and  seeing  mourned. 

And  mourning  smiled,  and  smiling  scorned, 

In  wild  ambition  flaming  down. 

Some  comet  from  a  country  town? 

See,  see  her  in  her  motley  hues; 

Funereal  blacks  and  brimstone  blues, 

And  lurid  green,  and  bonfire  red. 

At  once  their  varied  radiance  shed; 

And  skin  deep  gold,  and  would  be  pearls, 

And  oh!  those  heaps  of  corkscrew  curls, 

O.  W.  HdnuB. 

From  little  matters  let  us  pass  to  less, 

And  lightly  touch  the  m3r8terie8  of  dre$$; 

The  outward  forms  the  inner  man  reveal. 

We  guess  the  pulp  before  we  eat  the  peel. 

One  single  precept  might  the  whole  condenso— 

Be  sure  your  tailor  is  a  man  of  sense ; 

But  add  a  little  care,  or  decent  pride, 

And  always  err  upon  the  sober  side. 

Wear  seemly  gloves ;  not  black,  nor  yet  too  light ; 

And  least  of  all  the  pair  that  once  was  white. 

Have  a  good  hat ;  the  secret  of  your  looks 

Lies  with  the  beaver  in  Canadian  brooks. 

Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat, 

But  man  and  nature  scorn  the  shocking  hat 

Be  sny  of  breastpins;  plain,  welUironed,  white, 

With  small  pearl  buttQn8,--two  of  them  in  sight^^ 

Is  alw4ys  genuine,  while  your  gems  may  pass, 

lliough  real  diamonds,  fiir  ignoble  glass. 

O.  W.  Hdnm. 


APPEARANCES. 

• 

Appearances  deceive. 
And  this  one  maxim  is  a  standing  mle^-* 
Men  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Hisvanff  Scanda^, 

Why  should  the  sacred  character  of  virtue 
Shine  on  a  villain's  countenance  7    Ye  powers ! 
Why  fix'd  you  not  a  brand  on  treason's  front. 
That  we  might  know  t*  avoid  perfidious  mortals. 

DennU'*9  Jpkigenla, 

Tliy  plain  and  open  nature  sees  mankind 
But  in  appearances,  not  what  they  are. 

Frowde'9  PhShUu. 

iStons,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems, 
*T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  fbrc*d  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitfbl  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  *haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grie^ 
That  can  denote  me  truly;  These,  indeed,  seem,  - 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  [day : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show; 
Tliese,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Shak9,HtttnUU 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, — 
The  shadow*d  livery  of  the  bumish'd  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Shaka,  Merchant  cf  Venks, 

You  have  slanderM  nature  in  my  form; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  foirer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

Shak$.  Ktng  Jehu, 

Tliere  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  Ihee,  captain ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oil  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fiiir  and  outward  character. 

Shakt.  TiDdfih  Night 

He  has,  I  know  not  what. 
Of  greatness  in  his  looks,  and  of  high  fote 
That  almost  awes  me. 

DrydaCt  Marriage  a  la  Modi, 

That  gloomy  outside,  like  a  rusty  chest. 

Contains  the  shining  treasure  of  a  soul 

Resolved  and  brave. 

DrydeiCo  Don  Sebaotiaiu 

Appearances  to  save,  his  only  care ; 
So  things  seem  right,  no  matter  what  they  are. 

CkurehUto  ~ 
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They  form'd  a  yeiy  nymph-like  lookingr  eraw, 
Which  might  have  call'd  Diana's  eharos  ■'Couainf** 
Ai  £ur  as  outward  show  may  oorespond ; 
I  won*t  be  bail  ftr  anything  beyond* 

Byrm*f  Don  Juan, 

Tbo  deepeet  ioe  that  ever  froze 

Can  only  o*cr  the  surface  cloee ; 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below. 

And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

Bytvnm 

One  slanting  up  his  face  did  wink 

The  salt-rheum  to  the  eyelid*s  brink, 

As  if  to  think — or— not  to  think! 

Some  trod  out  stealthily  and  slow. 

As  if  the  son  would  fall  in  snow. 

If  ihe^  walked  to,  instead  offrik 

MUs  Barrett 

'Tis  not  the  fairest  form  that  holds 

The  mildest,  purest  soul  within  $ 

Tis  not  the  richest  pUnt  that  folds 

The  sweetest  breath  of  fragrance  in. 

Daweg. 

Within  the  oyster's  shell  uncouth 

The  purest  pearl  may  hide : — 

Trust  me  you*U  find  a  heart  of  truth 

Within  that  rough  outside. 

Af  rf .  Osgood. 

Alas !  I  am  but  woman,  fond  and  weak. 
Without  even  power  my  proud,  pure  lovo  to  speak; 
Bat  oh,  by  an  I  fail  in,  love  not  me 
For  what  I  am,  but  what  I  wish  to  be. 

Mrt.  Osgood, 

Well,  one  may  trail  her  silken  robe, 

And  bind  her  locks  with  pearls. 
And-  one  may  wreathe  the  woodland  rose 

Among  her  floating  curls ; 
And  one  may  tread  the  dewy  grass, 

And  <me  the  marble  floor, 

Nor  hal^hid  boeom  heave  the  less, 

Nor  hroider'd  corset  more. 

O.W.Hoimeo. 


APPLAUSE. 

At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 

A  shout  that  tore  heU's  concave,  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night 

MiUon*9  Paradise  LosL 

The  hollow  abyss 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  dearning  shout  retum'd  them  loud  acclaim. 

MSimCs  Paradise  LosL 

He  said,  and  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep, 
Uoane  murmur  echoed  to  his  words  apjdause 
lliroagh  the  infinite  host 

Mtlton'f  Paradise  LosL 


No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 

Loud  as  f>om  numbers  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 

With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannahs  fill*d 

Til'  eternal  regions. 

MHUnCs  Paradise  LosL 

City,  country,  all. 

Is  in  gay  triumph  tempest  toes'd,    . 

I  scarce  could  press  along.     The  trumpet's  voice 

Is  lost  in  loud  repeated  shouts,  that  raise 

Your  name  to  heaven. 

Thomson*s  Agamemnmu 

Then,  bursting  broad,  the   boundless  shout  to 

heaven. 
From  many  a  thousand  hearts  ecstatic  sprung. 

TkomsoTi's  Liberty 

Then  give  a  general  shout,  and  send  scared  echo 
Even  to  the  frighted  ears  of  tyranny. 

Sir  A,  HunCs  Julian 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  sculpture  drest. 
With  ca>der,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblcst ; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary^s  dream. 
The  craz'd  creation  of  misguided  whim. 

Bums's  Brigs  of  Ayr. 


ARBOUR. 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade. 
There  was  a  plcasaunt  arbour,  not  by  art. 
But  of  the  trees'  owne  inclination  made. 
Which  knitting  their  rancke  braunches  part  to  part. 
With  wanton  yvie  twine  entrayl'd  athwart. 
And  eglantine  and  caprifolc  among, 
Fashion'd  above  witliin  their  inmost  part, 
That  neither  Phcebus'  beams  could  through  them 

throng. 
Nor  Aeolus*  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any 

wrong.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age,  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made ! 

GddsmxUCs  Deserted  Vittage. 


ARGUMENT. 

Be  calm  in  arguing :  For  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fiiult,  and  truth  discourtesy. 
Why  should  I  feel  another  man's  mistakes 
More  than  his  sicknesses  or  poverty  7 
In  love  I  should;  but  anger  is  not  love, 
Nor  wisdom  neither ;  therefore  gently  move. 

8» 
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ARMS-ARMY. 


CdnmeM  is  gfreat  advuitagfe:  He  that  lete 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 
Mark  all  his  wand'ringfs,  and  enjoj  hie  flreti, 
As  cannings  fencers  suffer  heat  to  tire. 
Tmth  dwells  not  in  the  doods :  Tlie  how  that's 

there. 
Doth  often  aim  at,  never  hit  the  sphere. 

If  truth  be  with  thy  friend,  be  with  them  both : 
Share  in  the  .conquest,  and  confess  a  troth. 

iicivtft* 

Bnt  an 's  not  true  that  supposition  saith, 
Hot  have  the  mightiest  arguments  most  faith. 

Jhayim. 

For  arguments,  like  children,  should  be  like 
The  subject  that  begets  them. 

Tkomat  Deeker'9  SaHnmaMut, 

He*d  undertake  to  prove,  by  ferce 
Of  argument,  a  man  *s  no  horse. 
HeM  prove  a  busard  is  no  fewL, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 

It  is  in  vain 
(I  see)  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain. 
Or,  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 
What  they're  averse  themselves  to  do; 
For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out, 
'Tis  interest  still  resolves  the  doubt 

BuOa^B  Hudibn$. 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

BuOet^B  ifuiibrat. 

For  obstinacy's  ne'er  so  stiff. 
As  when  'tis  in  a  wrong  bcliefl 

BuOer'f  Hudibnu. 

ESzamples  I  could  cite  you  more; 
But  be  contented  with  these  feur; 
For  when  one's  proofii  are  aptly  chosen. 
Four  are  as  valid  as  feur  doaen. 

Priot't  AUna, 

In  argument 
Similes  are  like  songs  m  love: 
Tliey  much  describe ; — they  nothing  prove. 

Prior'$  Alma, 

In  a.guing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 
For  even  tho'  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  stilL 

OoUkmUh'i  DeaerUd  Village. 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wroug. 

Dr,  JthnmnCt  Vaniiy  qfHtanan  IFisAes. 


like  doetoffl  thus,  when  much  dispute  has  past, 
We  ftid  our  tenets  just  the  same  at  last 

Fips's  Meral  Etmy§, 
Who  shall  decide  when  docton  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  or  me. 

Popt^9  Moral  JEssshk 


ARMS. 


Ill  ride  in  golden  armour  like  the  sun. 
And  in  my  helm  a  triple  plume  shall  spring, 
Spangled  with  diamonds  dancing  in  the  air. 
To  note  me  emperor  of  the  threefold  world. 

JKsrZo's  iMpaiti  tf  TamAsrbne  lAe  Crest 

Assurance  now  having  armed  all  their  hearts. 
With  proof 'gainst  fear,  not  danger;  they  prepare 
To  arm  themselves  completely  at  all  parts. 
Offensive  and  defensive ;  one  might  swear, 
Hiey  did  such  motions  to  their  armour  give, 
Hiat  iron  breathed,  and  that  steel  did  live. 

iiZeyn'f  JTiiig  Hciiry  Vlh 

In  nature  it  is  fear  that  makes  us  arm ; 

And  fear  by  guilt  is  bred; 

The  guiltless  nothing  dread. 

Defence  not  seeking,  nor  designing  harm. 

Svr  W.  DsMfwiit 

Who  is  the  happy  warrior  7  who  is  he 

That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  T 

—It  is  the  generous  spirit  who  hath  wrought 

Among  the  plans  of  real  life. 

— 'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 

Upon  that  law  as  on  his  best  of  friends. 

— Who  if  he  rise  to  stations  of  command, 

Ri<ws  by  open  meanSd — 

— Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  feithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim. 

Word9veit&. 


ARMY. 


So  great  an  host 
As  with  their  weight  shall  make  the  mountains 

quake. 
Even  as  when  windy  exhalations. 
Fighting  for  passage,  tilt  vrithin  the  earth. 

Marlsc 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  Ibal  womb  of 

night. 
Hie  hum  of  either  anqy  stilly  sounds ; 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
Hie  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  vratch. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  0»«y'*fft 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face. 


8to0d  thmteni  steed,  in  higii  and  boastful  neiglis, 
Ykiang  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents, 
The  tnnooren,  acoomplishing  the  knights. 
With  bosy  hammers  closing  rivets  iqn 
Gife  dreadiiil  note  of  preparation. 

Shak$.  Henry  V. 

We  are  but  warriors  lor  the  working  day : 
Oar  gayness,  and  oar  gilt,  are  all  besmirchM 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painfbl  field, 
lliere's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument  I  hope  wc  will  not  fly,) 
And  time  has  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim. 

Shakg.  Henry  F. 

Why  do  you  stay  so  Icmg,  my  lords  of  France  7 
Yon  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
in  &Tour*dly  become  the  morning  field : 
Hieir  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  oar  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 

Shake,  Henry  V. 

Big  Mars  seems  bankrt^>t  in  their  beggarM  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
Hie  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand ;  and  their  poor 

jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  drooping  the  hides  and  hips ; 
The  gum  down-roping  firom  their  pale  dead  eyes ; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
lies  fiiul  with  chaw*d  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o*er  them  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 

SJuike.  Henry  V. 

Hieir  annours,  that  march'd  hence  sosilver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest. 
Thai  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 
Ow  coloars  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march  d 
forth; 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  wait  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cats  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand. 

Shake.  King  John. 

All  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land. 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries,    % 
With  ladies'  fiuses,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, 
Have  sold  their  Ibrtnnes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hanrd  of  new  fortunes  here. 

SkiOce.  King  Jekn. 


And  like  a  joUy  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaqghter  of  their  foes. 

Shake.  King  Jafta 

Remember  whom  you  are  to  oope  withal ; 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways. 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'ercloy'd  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperato  ventures,  and  assur'd  destruction. 

Shake.  Richard  III 

Tlius  &r  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march*d  on  without  impediment 

Shake.  Richard  III. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 
His  forces  strong,  his  s<ddiers  confident 

Shake.  King  Jo&a 

Within  a  ken  our  army  lies ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  &ar. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best; 
Tlien  reason  wills,  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

Shake.  Henry  IV. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving :  With  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears,  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  inmieasurable. 

Aftfton'f  Paradiee  Loel 

Ten  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced. 
Standards  and  gonfidoos  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders  aud  degrees ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  emblaaed 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent 

MUton^e  Paradiee  Loet. 

And  though  reduc'd  to  that  extreme, 

Hiey  have  been  fiurc'd  to  sing  Te  Deum; 

Yet  with  religious  blasphemy. 

By  flattering  heaven  with  a  lie, 

And  fi>r  their  beating  giving  thanks, 

Hi*  have  rais'd  recruits,  and  fill'd  their  ranks 

BvtUfi^e  Hudibraek 

Yet  hark!  what  discords  now,  of  every  kind. 
Shouts,  laughs,  and  screams  aie  revelling  in  the 

virind! 
The  neigh  of  cavalry;  the  tinkling  throngs 
Of  laden  camels,  and  their  drivers'  songs ; 
Ringing  of  arms,  and  flapping  in  the  breen 
Of  streamers  from  ten  thousand  <*anopies; 
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WaT'inixsic,  bursting  out  from  time  to  time, 
With  gong  and  tymbalon'B  tremendoos  chime ; 
Or,  in  the  pause,  when  harsher  sounds  are  mute. 
The  mellow  breathings  of  some  horn  co*  flute 
lliat  far  off,  broken  by  the  eagle  note 
Of  th*  Abyssinian  trumpet,  swell  and  float ! 

Moore's  Lalia  Rockh, 
The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 
MarchM  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, 
A  human  hydra  issuing  from  its  fen 
To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 
Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which,  cut  off  in  vain. 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

Byron't  Don  Juan. 

They  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  mould. 

The  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold ; 

The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain. 

The  com  half  garncrM  on  the  plain. 

And  mustered  in  their  simple  dress, 

For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress ; 

To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  woe, 

To  perish  —  or  o*crcome  tlie  foe. 

Isaac  McLeUan. 


ART 


In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed. 

Shaks,  PerieUa. 
What  thing  a  right  line  is,  the  learned  know ; 
But  how  avails  that  him,  who  in  the  right. 
Of  life  and  manners  doth  desire  to  grow  ? 
%Vhat  are  all  these  human  arts  and  lights 
But  seas  of  error  ?  in  whose  depths  who  soimd, 
Of  truth  find  only  shadows,  and  no  ground. 
Then  if  our  arts  want  power  to  make  us  better. 
What  fool  will  think  they  can  us  wiser  make. 
Life  is  the  wisdom,  art  is  but  the  letter. 
Or  shell,  which  men  oft  for  the  kernel  take ; 
In  moods  and  figures  moulding  up  deceit, 
To  make  each  science  rather  hard  than  great 

Lord  Brooke, 
Such  is  the  strength  of  art,  rough  things  to  shape, 
And  of  rude  commons  rich  enclosures  make. 

James  HowdL 
For  though  I  must  confess  an  artist  can 
Ujnt'-ive  things  better  than  another  man. 
Vet  when  the  task  is  done,  he  finds  his  pains 
Sought  but  to  fill  his  belly  with  his  brains. 
Is  this  the  guerdon  due  to  liberal  arts, 
T*  admire  the  head  and  then  to  starve  the  parts  7 
Timely  prevention  though  discreetly  used 
Before  the  fruits  of  knowledge  were  abused. 
Wlien  learning  has  incurrM  a  fearful  damp, 
To  save  our  oil,  His  good  to  quench  the  lamp. 

Ltuty  AUmcny, 


TirM  at  first  sight,  with  what  the  muse  iiBpart% 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  artsii 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  length  behind ; 
But,  more  advanced,  behold  vfith  strange  surprise. 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise. 

Pops. 

Art  became  the  shadow 
Of  the  Jcar  star-light  of  thy  haunting  eyes ! 
They  callM  nie  vain,  some  mad — I  heeded  not, 
But  still  toilM  on,  hoped  on,  for  it  was  surest. 
If  not  to  win,  to  feel  more  worthy  thee. 

BultDer^s  Lady  of  Lyons* 

Immortal  art !  where'er  the  rounded  sky 
Bonds  o*er  the  cradle  where  thy  children  lie. 
Their  home  is  earth,  their  herald  every  tongue. 

O.  W.  Holnua. 

^Art-is  wondrous  long; 

Yet  to  the  wise  her  paths  are  ever  fair. 

And  patience  smiles,  tlio*  genius  may  despair. 

O.  W.  Hdmea. 


ARTIFICE. 

Shallow,  artifice  begets  suspicion. 
And  like  a  cobweb  veil  but  thinly  shades 
The  fiice  of  thy  design :  alone  disguising 
\Vhat  should  have  ne*er  been  seen;  imperfect 

mischief! 
Thou,  like  the  adder,  venomous  and  deaf^ 
Hast  stung  the  traveller ;  and,  afler,  hcar*st 
Not  his  pursuing  voice ;  e'en  when  thou  think'st 
To  hide,  the  rustling  leaves  and  bended  grass 
Con&ss  and  point  tiie  path  which  thou  hast  crept 

0  fate  of  fools !  officious  in  contriving ; 
In  executing,  puzzled,  lame,  and  lost 

Gangrene, 

What 's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  redin'd  7 

The  body's  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain. 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain ; 

And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  fergot, 

Solemnity's  a  cover  &r  a  sot 

1  find  the  fix)l  when  I  behold  the  screen ; 
For  'tis  the  wise  man's  interest  to  be  seen. 

young's  Xrooe  cf  Fame, 


ASTONISHMENT. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amaz'd 
AsUmish'd  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins  and  all  his  joints  relaz'd  | 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  fiv  £2ve^ 


ATHEIST  -  AUTHORa 


Dawn  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roies  abed : 
Speechlev  he  atood  and  pale. 

Mtaon$  Pattuam  ZiOtL 

With  wild  surprise. 
As  if  to  marble  struck  devrnd  of  sense, 
A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood. 

7^ftomsoii*f  S'sMORS. 

fiat  ^Hio  can  paint  the  lover,  as  he  stood. 
Pierced  by  severe  amazement,  hating  UJe, 
Speechless  and  fiz'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe ! 
80^  &int  resemblance !  on  the  marble  tomb, 
The  well  dissembled  mourner  stands, 
For  ever  silent  and  for  ever  sad. 

T%muon*i  Seoiont. 

Hear  it  not,  ye  stars ! 
And  tboa,  pale  moon !  turn  paler  at  the  sound. 

Young' 9  Night  Thaiught9. 


ATHEIST. 

When  prejudice  and  strong'  aversions  work^ 
All  whose  opinions  we  dislike  are  atheists. 
Now  *tis  a  term  of  art,  a  bug-bear  word. 
The  villain's  engine,  and  the  vulgar's  terror. 
The  man  who  thinks  and  judges  ibr  himself 
Unsway'd  by  aged  follies,  reverend  errors. 
Grown  holy  by  traditionary  dulness 
Of  school  authority,  he  is  an  atheist 
Tlie  man  who,  hating  idle  noise,  preserves 
A  pure  religion  seated  in  his  soul. 
He  is  a  aiknt  dumb  dissembling  atheist ! 

Sei09W9  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Virtue  in  distress,  and  vice  in  triumph, 
Hake  atheists  of  mankind. 

DrydetCa  Clecmenea. 


AUTHORS. 

How  many  great  ones  may  remember'd  be, 
Which  in  their  da3rs  most  jQimously  did  flourish. 
Of  whom  no  word  we  hear,  nor  sign  now  see. 
Bat  as  things  wip'd  out  with  a  sponge  do  perish. 
Because  they  living  cared  not  to  cherish 
No  gentle  wits,  through  pride  or  covctize 
Which  might  their  names  for  ever  memorize ! 

Spen»er*a  Ruine  of  Time, 
Let  authors  write  for  glory  or  reward, 
TVuth  is  well  paid,  when  she  is  sung  and  heard. 

R,  Corbetj  Biehop  of  Norwich, 

He  that  writes. 
Or  makes  a  feast,  more  certainly  invites 
Hb  jodges  than  his  friends ;  there 's  not  a  guest 
Alt  win  find  something  wanting,  or  ill  drest 

Pnkgue  to  Sir  R,  Howar^t  Surprioal 
C 


Much  thoQ  hast  said,  which  I  know  when 

And  where  thou  std'st  from  other  men ; 

Whereby  'tis  plain  thy  light  and  gifts, 

Are  all  but  plagiary  shifts. 

BuOeT'e  Hudibrat, 

Some  write,  confin'd  by  physic ;  some  by  debt ; 
Some,  for  'tis  Sunday ;  some,  because  't  is  wet ; 
Another  writes  because  his  father  writ. 
And  proves  himself  a  bastard  by  his  wit. 

Youf^'s  Epistle  to  Mr,  Pope, 

Authors  are  judg'd  by  strange  capricious  rules, 
Tlie  great  ones  are  thought  mad,  the  small  ones 

fools; 
Yet  sure  the  best  are  most  severely  fated, 
For  fools  are  only  laugh'd  at — wits  are  hated. 
Blockheads  with  reason  men  of  sense  abhor ; 
But  fool  'gainst  fool  is  barb'rous  civil  war. 
Why  on  all  authors  then  should  critics  hXL  7 
Since  some  have  writ,  and  shown  no  wit  at  alL 

Pope» 

An  author  I    T  is  a  venerable  name ! 
How  fow  deserve  it,  and  what  numbers  claim ! 
Unblest  with  sense  above  their  peers  refin'd. 
Who  shall  stand  up^  dictators  to  mankind  7 
Nay,  who  dare  shine,  if  not  in  virtue's  cause  7 
That  sole  proprietor  of  just  applause. 

Young, 

Authors  alone,  with  more  than  savage  rage, 

Unnat'ral  war  with  brother  authors  wage. 

Pope, 

None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares. 
Or  fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 

Coirper's  Pfx^esf  of  Erroi, 

By  custom  safe,  the  poet's  numbers  flow, 

Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  ago. 

No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  its  pains, 

To  tax  our  labours,  and  excise  our  brains. 

Burthens  like  these  wiU  earthly  blessings  bear. 

No  tribute 's  laid  on  castles  in  the  air. 

Churehm 

Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars  and  fisats. 
Of  heroes  little  known,  and  call  the  rant 
An  history.    Describe  the  man,  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note. 
And  paint  his  person,  character  and  views. 
As  they  had  known  him  from  hia  mother's  womb* 

Cowper's  TaeL 

And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review) 
Belie  their  name,  and  ofler  nothing  new. 

Cowpe/'o  Retirement' 

One  hates  an  author  that 's  aU  author^  feUows 
In  foolscap  unifbrms  tum'd  up  with  ink. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 
One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think. 


Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs,  e*en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 
Hiese  unquenchM  snoffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

*Tis  pleasant  smre  to  see  one*8  name  in  print; 
A  book  *s  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing  in  *t 

Hyrm. 

Rat  every  tool  describes  in  these  bright  days, 
His  wondroos  journey  to  some  foreign  court. 
And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise ; 
]>eath  to  his  publisher,  to  him  't  is  sport 

ByrmCt  Dm  Juan. 
He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 
He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 
And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever. 

Byron'i  Visiont^ Judgment. 

Our  doctors  thus  with  stuffed  sufficiency 

Of  all  (mmigenous  omnisciency. 

Began  (as  who  would  not  begin 

Tliat  had,  like  him,  so  much  within  7) 

To  let  it  out  in  books  of  all  sorts, 

FoUos,  quartos,  large  and  nuiJI  mrts. 

Moore. 

Some  steal  a  thought. 

And  clip  it  round  the  edge,  and  challenge  him 

Whose  *twas  to  swear  to  it  To  serve  things  thus 

Is  as  foul  witches  to  cut  up  old  moons 

Into  new  stars.    Some  never  rise  above 

A  pretty  fault,  like  faulty  dahlias ; 

And  of  whose  best  things  it  is  kindly  said, 

The  thought  is  fair ;  but  to  be  perfoct,  wants 

A  little  heightening,  like  a  pretty  fooe 

With  a  low  forehead* 

BtaU^B  Featut. 

AUTHORITY. 

A  man  in  authority  is  but  as 

A  candle  in  the  wind,  sooner  wasted 

Or  blown  out  than  under  a  busheL 

BeaummA  and  Fleieher'a  Four  Pkty$  in  One. 

Not  from  grey  hairs  authority  doth  flow, 
Nor  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled  brow ; 
But  our  past  lifb,  when  virtuously  spent. 
Must  to  our  age  thove  happy  flruits  present 

Denhatn, 
Autnority  kept  up,  old  age  secures, 

Whose  dignity  as  long  as  lifo  endures. 

Denkam. 

Authority  bears  off  a  credent  bulk. 

That  no  particular  scandal  onoe  can  touch. 

But  it  confounds  the  breather. 

Shah.  Mm.  for  Mta. 


Authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself 
That  skins  the  voice  o*  the  top. 

Shako.  Mecfor  Moo, 

Man,  proud  maoi 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 

His  glassy  essence — like  an  angry  ape. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep ! 

Shako.  Mea.for  Mea 

My  soul  aches 

To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 

Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 

May  enter  Hwixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 

The  one  by  the  other. 

Shako.  Coridanaa. 

Authority  is  a  disease  and  cure. 

Which  men  can  neither  want  nor  wiU  endure. 

BuderU  Hudibraa. 

Authority  intoxicates. 
And  makes  mere  sots  of  magistrates; 
The  fumes  of  it  invade  the  brain. 
And  make  men  giddy,  proud,  and  vain; 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wise, 
The  noble  with  the  base  complies. 
The  sot  assumes  the  rule  of  wit, 
And  cowards  make  the  base  submit 

Butier'o  HudUtraa, 

The  monarch  mind,  the  mystery  of  commanding. 
The  birth-hour  gift,  the  art  Napoleon, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  binding 

The  hearts  of  millions  till  they  seem  as  one. 

Thou  hast  it 

HaUeek. 


AUTUMN 

Then  came  the  autumne,  all  in  yellow  clad. 
As  though  he  joyed  in  liis  plenteous  store. 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  had  banishM  hunger,  which  to-fbro 
Had  by  the  belly  ofl  him  pinched  sore ; 
Upon  his  head  a  wreath  that  was  cnrold 
With  ears  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  bore. 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde. 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruit  the  which  the  earth 
had  yold.  Spenoer'B  Fairy  Quean, 

Whate*er  the  wanton  spring. 
When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties. 
Toils  for ;  comes  home  to  autumn ;  summer  sweats 
Either  in  pasturing  her  furlongs,  reaping 
The  crop  of  bread,  ripening  the  fruits  for  food, 
Autunm's  gamers  house  them,  autumn's  joUities 
Foed  on  them :  I  alone  in  every  land 
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Traffic  mj  useful  merchandise ;  gtAd  and  jewels, 
Loftflj'  possessions  are  for  my  commodities 
Mortga^'d  and  sold ;  I  sit  chief  moderator 
Between  the  cheek.parch*d  summer,  and  th*  ex- 
tremes 
Of  winter's  tedious  frost ;  nay,  in  myself 
I  do  contain  another  teeming  spring : 
Surety  of  healtii,  prosperity  of  lift 
Belongs  to  autumn. 

Ford  and  Dteker't  8un*9  DarUng, 

Tlie  year  growing  ancient, 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 

Of  trembling  winter. 

Shaka.  Wmtei*$  Tale, 

Tlirice  happy  time. 
Best  portion  of  the  Tarious  year,  in  which 
Nature  rejoiceth,  smiling  on  her  works, 
Lovdy,  to  foil  perfection  wrought 

Pmipi't  Cider, 

Bat  see  the  ftding  many-oolourM  woods, 
Shade  deep'ning  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown ;  crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 

To  sooty  dark. 

7%omsofi*«  Season*, 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove ; 
Oft  startling^  such  as,  studious,  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  thro'  the  waving  air. 

TAoffi#on*«  Seamms, 

Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    Even  what  remain'd 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around 
The  desolatod  prospect  thrills  the  souL 

2%>mwnCs  Seamms, 

Again  the  year's  decline,  midst  storms  and  floods 
Tlie  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  &ding  woods, 
Invite  my  song ;  that  fiiin  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts,  and  the  echoing  dcU, 
By  turns  resounding  loud  at  eve  and  mom 
The  swineherd's  hallow  or  the  shepherd's  horn. 

Bloamjidd's  Famwr  Bojf, 

Oh,Antmnn!  why  so  soon 

Bcpvt  the  hues  that  make  thy  forest  glad ; 
Thy  genUe  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon, 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad ! 
Ah!  'twere  a bt  too  blest 

For  ever  in  thy  eolour'd  shades  to  stray; 
Amid  the  kisces  of  the  sofl  southwest 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye. 

Brysm's  Ftont.  | 


Hiose  fow  pale  Autunm  flowers! 

How  beautiful  they  are! 
Tlian  all  that  went  before. 
Than  all  the  Summer  store, 

How  lovelier  far! 

Mrs,  Stniheff, 

Thtii  lofelinesB  ever  in  motion,  which  plays, 
Like  the  light  up<»i  Autumn's  soft,  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheeks,  from  the  cheek  to  the 
eyes !  JIf oorc 

Wild  is  the  music  of  autumnal  winds 
Amongst  the  fiided  woods. 

Wordnoortk 


AVARICE. 

And  greedy  avarice  by  him  did  ride 

Upon  a  camell  loaden  all  with  gold; 

Two  iron  coffisrs  hang  on  either  side. 

With  precious  metall  full  as  they  might  hold 

And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coin  he  told ; 

For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made, 

And  unto  hell  himself  for  money  sold ; 

Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade. 

And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  equall  balance 

waide. 
His  life  was  nigh  unto  death's  dore  yplaste ; 
And  thred-bare  cote  and  cobbled  shoes  ho  ware. 
He  scarce  good  morscll  all  his  lifo  did  taste. 
But  both  fhnn  backe  and  belly  still  did  spare* 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare : 
Yet  chUd  ne  kinsman  living  had  he  none. 
To  leave  them  to ;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  get,  and  nightly  feare  to  lose  his  owns. 
He  led  a  wretched  lifo  unto  himselfe  anknowne. 
Most  wretehed  wight  whmn  nothing  might  suffice. 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store, 
Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise. 
Whose  wealth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made  him 

poor. 
Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  evermore. 

Spemer'a  Fairy  Queen. 

And  in  his  lap  a  masse  of  coyne  he  told 
And  turned  upside  dovrae,  to  foede  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasury. 

Spen»er*9  Favy  Quern. 

See! 
The  difference  'twixt  the  covetous  and  the  prodigal . 
The  covetous  man  never  has  money. 
And  the  prodigal  will  have  none  shortly ! 

JoknmnCi  StajU  ef  News. 
When  all  sins  are  old  in  us, 
And  go  upon  crutches,  oovetousness 

Does  but  then  lie  in  her  cradle. 

ikeiM 
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Grofls  nurtur'd  ilaTea,  who  force  their  wretched 

floule 
To  crouch  to  profit ;  naj,  for  trash  and  wealth, 
Doat  on  iome  crooked  or  iiuflah^>eo  form, 
Htmfging  wise  nature's  lame  deformity. 
Begetting  creatures  ugly  as  themselTOs. 

John  Ford'9  Looe  8acr\fice, 

When  I  was  blind,  my  son,  I  did  miscall 
My  sordid  vice  of  avarice,  true  thrift 
But  now  forget  that  lesson,  I  prithee  do. 
That  co8*mng  vice,  although  it  seems  to  keep 
Our  wealth,  dehars  us  from  possessing  it. 
And  makes  us  more  than  poor. 

May'9  Old  Cau^ 

Of  age*s  avarice  I  cannot  see 

What  colour,  ground,  or  reason  there  should 

be; 
Is  it  not  folly,  when  the  way  we  ride 
Is  short,  for  a  long  voyage  to  provide  7 
To  avarice  some  title  youth  may  own. 
To  reap  in  autumn,  what  a  spring  had  sown ; 
And  with  the  providence  of  bees  or  ants. 
Prevent  with  summer's  plenty  winter's  wants. 
But  age  scarce  sows,  till  death  stands  by  to 

reap, 

And  to  a  stranger's  hand,  transfers  the  heap ; 

Afraid  to  be  so  once,  she's  always  poor, 

And  to  avoid  a  mischief,  makes  it  sure. 

Such  madness,  as  for  foar  of  death  to  die, 

Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty. 

Dehkanu 

What  less  than  fool  is  man  to  prog  and  plot, 
And  lavish  out  the  cream  of  all  his  care. 
To  gain  poor  seeming  goods  which,  being  got, 
Make  firm  possession  but  a  thoroughfiure ; 
Or,  if  they  stay,  they  furrow  thoughts  the  deeper; 
And  being  kept  with  care,  they  loee  their  carefiil 
keeper.  QiMfict. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  vice 
Le<«8  prone  t'  excess  than  avarice ; 
It  neither  cares  for  food  nor  clothing : 
Nature  *s  content  with  little,  that  with  nothing. 

L^Avare  not  using  half  his  store. 
Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more; 
Strikes  not  the  present  tun,  for  fear 
The  vintage  should  be  bad  next  year, 
And  eats  to-day  with  inward  sorrow. 
And  dread  of  fancy'd  want  to-morrow. 

JPfier't  Akna, 

Bui  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  hu  store, 
I  hoods  on  his  gold,  and  griping  still  at  more. 
Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he's  poor. 

DrydefCt  Wife  cf  Bath. 


May  his  soul  be  plung'd 
In  ever  burning  floods  of  liquid  gold, 
And  be  his  avarice  the  fiend  that  damns  him. 

Murpkj^t  Alzmnm, 

To  cram  the  rich  was  prodigal  expense, 
And  who  would  take  the  poor  firom  Providenoe  7 
Like  some  lone  ehartreoz  stands  the  good  old  hall, 
Silence  without  and  ftsts  within  the  wall ; 
No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound. 
No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  country  round : 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey. 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steeds  another  way ;   . 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curs'd  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopening  door ; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiff  growliug  at  the  gate, 
AfiQrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat 

JPope's  Moral  E$9aya 

'TIS  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy ; 
Is  it  less  strange  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can  taste  7 

JPopf 's  Moral  Eom^ 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  conceal'd  they  lie. 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly ; 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor ; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare ; 
The  next  a  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir. 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst. 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst 

Pope^o  Moral  Eooayo, 

Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  lifo  difibs'd ; 
As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportions  us'd ; 
In  heaps,  like  ambergris,  a  sink  it  lies. 
And  well  dispers'd,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

JPope's  Moral  Eooayo 

**  I  give  and  I  devise,"  (Old  Euclio  said. 
And  sigh'd,)  **  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
Your  money,  sir  7 — **  My  money,  sir,  what,  all  7 
Why,  if  Imust"  (then  wept),  ''I  give  it  PauL" 
The  manor,  sir  7 — ^  The  manor  i  hold,"  he  cried, 
<*  Not  that— I  cannot  part  with  that,"  and  died. 

Pop^M  Moral  Eooayo, 

The  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  lust  of  oonqueet : 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless ! 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man. 

Dr.  JoknamCo  Jrtne, 
Some,  o'er-enamonr'd  of  their  bags,  run  mad, 
Groan  under  gold,  yet  weep  for  want  of  bread* 

Young'o  Night  Thoagka, 

O  cursed  love  of  gold ;  when  for  thy  sake 
The  fool  throws  up  his  interest  in  both  worids, 
First  starv'd  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come. 

Blaw/'o  Chavt, 
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WIm,  lord  of  milGoiiai  trembles  for  his  storoi 
And  ieaxB  to  gvn  a  firthing  to  the  poor ; 
Proclaims  that  penniy  will  be  his  fkte, 
And,  soowlmg,  looks  on  chanty  with  hate. 

Dr,  Wdeat9  PtUr  Pindar, 

The  lore  of  gold,  that  meanest  rage, 
And  latest  folly  of  man*s  sinking  age. 
Which,  rarely  venturing  in  the  van  of  life. 
While  nobler  passions  wage  their  heated  strife, 
Gomes  skulking  last  with  selfishness  and  fear, 
And  dies  collecting  Imnber  in  the  rear! 

Jaioorti 

The  erednloos  hope  of  mnCnal  minds  is  o'er. 
Hie  oopioos  Qse  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 
So  ibr  a  good  old-gentlemanfy  vice, 
I  think  I  most  take  up  with  avarice. 

Bynn^9  Don  Juan. 

Oh  gold !— why  call  we  misers  miserable  T 
Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 
lliem  is  the  best  bower-anchor,  the  chain  cable. 
Which  holds  fest  other  pHeasnres  great  and  small; 
Te  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table. 
And  seorn  his  tsmpeiate  board,  as  none  at  all. 
And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing. 
Know  not  what  visions  spiring  from  each  cheese- 
paring. 

ByrmCi  Don  Juan, 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable  7    As 

I  said  before,  the  frugal  life  is  his, 

Which  in  a  saint  or  cjrnic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  woold  not  miss. 

Ganomixation  for  the  selfsame  cause, 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth*s  austerities? 

Because,  you  'II  say,  naught  calls  for  such  a  trial  ^-- 

llien  there  *s  more  merit  in  his  sellldenial. 

'  ByrmC9  Don  Jtum, 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these, 
May  be  the  hoarder*s  principle  of  action. 
The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease  :— 
What  is  his  own  ?    Go  look  at  each  transaction, 
Wars,  revels,  lores — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than   the  mere  plodding  through  each  vulgar 

fraction ; 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  7    Lean  miser  I 
Let  spendthrifts*  heirs  inquire  of  you^  who's 

wiser? 

ByrmCo  Dan  Juan, 

Why  Mammon  sits  before  a  million  hearths 
Where  God  is  bolted  out  from  every  house. 

BaUUift  Futui, 
The  churl  who  holds  it  heresy  to  think^ 
Who  loves  no  music  but  the  doUar*s  clink. 
Who  laughs  to  scorn  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 
And  deems  the  first  of  poets  first  of  fools, 


Who  never  found  what  good  from  science  grew, 
Save  the  grand  truth,  that  one  and  one  make  two,«« 
*Tis  he,  across  whoso  brain  scarce  dares  to  creep 
Aught  but  thrift's  parent  pair — to  get,  to  keep ! 

Charleo  Sprague, 


AWKWARDNESS. 

What's  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  fiice, 
Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace  ? 
Bless*d  with  all  other  requisites  to  please, 
Some  want  the  striking  elegance  of  ease. 
The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tires. 
They  seem  like  puppets  led  about  by  wires. 

ChurehSPM  Boidad, 

Awkward,  embarrass'd,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefiiUy,  or  standing  still. 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother. 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  fiiom  t'other. 

ChurckUTM  Ro9eiad, 

Not  all  the  pumice  of  the  polish'd  town 
Can  smooth  the  roughness  of  the  barnyard  down ; 
Rich,  hanour'd,  titled,  he  betrays  his  race 
By  this  one  mark— -he's  awkward  in  his  face. 

O.  W.  Holmes 


BANISHMENT. 

We  banish  you  our  territories : 

You,  cousin  Hereford,  on  pain  of  death. 

Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields. 

Shall  not  regreet  cur  fair  dominions, 

But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment 

Shaia,  Richard  ll 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits. 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 

Shak9.  Richard  IL 

Go  say,  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour ; 
And  not  the  king  exiled  thee.    Or  suppose 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look  what  thy  soid  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  goest,  not  whence  tho«i 
comest  ShakM,  Richand  II 

Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  must  fly; 
They  are  fSree  men,  but  I  am  banished. 

Shakt,  Romeo  and  JuluL 

I've  stoopt  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  doum, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment ; 
While  yon  have  fed  upon  my  signories; 
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Dispark'd  mj  parkai,  and  feUM  my  fimst  woods; 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  boosehold-coat, 
lUzM  out  my  impran;  leaving  me  no  rign. 
Save  men*s  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

8hak$.  Richard  11. 

Banished? 
O  friar,  the  damned  use  thwt  wofd  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it:  how  hast  thoa  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  conlesBor, 
A  sin  absolver,  and  my  friend  profest. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — banishment? 

8hak$,  Romeo  and  JuUeL 

Banish  me? 
Banish  your  dotage:  banish  usury, 
Tliat  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

sa^ako. 
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Ill  give  thrice  so  much  land, 
To  any  well  deserving  friend; 
But  in  the  way  of  baigain,  mark  me, 
I  *I1  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

Shako.  Hemy  IV. 
The  age  of  bargaining,  said  Burke, 
Has  come :  to-day  the  turbanM  Turk 
Is  England's  friend  and  &st  ally. 

HaOoek'o  Poemo. 

Lord  Stafford  mines  fer  ooal  and  salt. 
The  Duke  of  Norfttk  deals  in  malt, 

Tlie  Douglas  in  red  herrings; 
And  noble  name  and  eultur'd  land, 
Palaoe,  and  park,  and  vassal  band. 
Are  powerlen  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 

HalUck'o  AUtwieh  CaoOe. 
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Therewith  they  gan,  both  fhrious  and  &11, 
To  thunder  blowes,  and  fiercely  to  assaUe 
Each  other,  bent  his  enemy  to  quell. 
That  with  their  force  they  perst  both  plate  and 

maile. 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  fraile, 
That  it  would  pity  any  living  eie. 
Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  their  sides  did  raile. 
But  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfie : 
Both  hongred  afler  death ;  both  chose  to  win  or  die. 

Spenoef'o  Fairy  Queen, 
Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathful  hand  he  bends. 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havooke  and  such  hew. 
That  swarms  of  damned  soules  to  hell  he  sends ; 


The  rest,  that  scape  his  sword  and  death  eschew 
Fly  like  a  flocke  of  doves  before  a  &lcon*s  view. 

Spenoei^o  Fairy  (lueem. 

All  sodainly  enflam^d  with  furious  fit, 
like  a  fell  Uonesse,  at  him  she  flew. 
And  on  his  head-piece  him  so  fiercely  smit. 
That  to  the  ground  him  quite  she  overthrew, 
Dismay'd  so  with  the  stroke  that  he  no  colours 
knew.  Spenoer'o  Fairy  Queow 

The  eager  armies  meet  to  try  their  cawe, 
Our  Engliah  lords  in  lour  battalias 
Bring  on  their  fixHses,  but  so  furious  grows 
In  little  time  the  fight,  so  near  the  blows. 
That  soon  no  order  we  perceive  at  all. 
For,  like  one  body,  closely  move  they  alL 

May'o  Edward  Jit 

In  ringle  oppostUon,  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  comlband  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  vnth  great  Giendower : 

Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did 

they  drink. 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood. 

Shako.  Homiy  IV. 

Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
THioee  sons  lie  scatterM  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour*d  earth : 
And  victory,  irith  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  Fineneh. 

ShakOm  King  Jthn 


If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

Shako.  Henry  F. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  vrithin  my  bosom ; 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  fees ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  I 
Upon  them !    Victory  sits  on  our  helms. 

Shako.  Richard  III. 

Tha  cannons  have  their  bowels  fbll  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  ferth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walla. 

Shako.  King  JehM. 

My  sons  -»  God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them : 
Bat  this  I  know^-they  have  demean'd  themselves 
like  men  bom  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 
Tluree  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
And  thrice  cried  —  Courage^  father^ Jight  it  out! 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  on  my  side. 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt. 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  him. 

Shako.  Henry  Vt 
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Methoo^ht,  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop, 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear,  enoompassM  round  with  dogs ; 
Who  having  pinch*d  a  few,  and  made  them  C17, 
Tlnd  rest  stand  all  aloo^  and  bark  at  him. 

Shak$.  Henry  VL 

And  now  their  mightiest  quell*d,  the  battle  swerved, 
With  many  an  inroad  gor*d ;  deformed  rout 
EnterM  and  fool  disorder ;  all  the  ground 
With  shiverM  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Gbariot  and  charioteer  lay  OTertnrn*d, 
And  fiery  fiMuning  steeds. 

MiUon^t  Paradiu  Lost, 

Twizt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  lefl, 
A  dreadfiil  intenral,  and  front  to  front 
Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 
Of  hideous  length ;  before  the  cloudy  van 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  join*d, 
Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanc'd. 
Game  tow*ring',  armM  in  adamant  and  gold. 

Mikon'9  Paradise  LotL 

The  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought 

Milion^9  Paradiee  LotL 

Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over  heaven 

Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce,  impos'd 

Uer  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war : 

Under  her  olondy  ootert  hath  retir'd, 

Violor  and  vanquish'd. 

Jiraton*«  Paradiie  LotL 

Each  at  the  head 

LevelTd  his  deadly  aim ;  their  &tal  hands 

No  second  stroke  intended. 

MiUoiCe  ParadiMo  LotL 

When  one,  that  bare  a  link* 
0*  th'  sodden  clapp'd  his  flaming  cudgel* 
Like  linstock,  to  the  horse's  touch-hole ; 
And  straight  another  with  his  flambeau. 
Gave  Ralpho  o'er  the  eyes  a  damn'd  blow. 

BuOei't  Hudibrat, 
*Tis  not  the  least  disparagement 
To  be  defeated  by  th'  event. 
Nor  to  be  beaten  by  main  force, 
Thai  does  not  make  a  man  the  worse; 
Bat  to  turn  tail,  and  run  away. 
And  without  blows  give  up  the  day. 
Or  to  surrender  ere  th'  assault. 
That's  no  man's  fbrtone,  but  his  fikult 

BuOer't  Hudibmt, 
FuQ  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spar'd 
His  utmost  fiwce,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
Hie  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent. 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent 

IhjfdaCt  Palamon  and  ArciU. 


Hark — the  death-denouncing  trumpet  sounds 

The  fatal  charge,  and  shouts  proclaim  the  onset* 

Destruction  rushes  dreadful  to  the  field. 

And  bathes  itKlf  in  blood :  havoc  let  loose 

Now  undiatinguish'd,  rages  all  around ; 

While  ruin,  seated  on  her  dreary  throne. 

Sees  the  plain  strewed  with  subjects  truly  hers. 

Breathless  and  cold. 

Havar^t  Seanderbeg. 

Even  like  an  arrow  on  the  wind  he  rode 
Wa  winged  courser,  and  with  noble  daring 
Swept  with  his  chivalrous  escort  past  our  fltmt. 
Even  at  the  stormy  edge  of  chafing  battle. 

Sir  A.  HunCt  JuUtm. 

Here  might  you  see 

Barons  and  peasants  on  th'  embattled  field. 

Slain  or  half  dead,  in  one  huge  ghastly  heap. 

Promiscuously  amass'd.    With  dismal  groans, 

And  ejaculation,  in  the  pangs  of  death, 

Some  call  for  aid,  neglected ;  some  o'ertum'd 

In  the  fierce  shock,  lie  gasping,  and  expire. 

Trampled  by  fiery  coursers :  Horror  thus. 

And  wild  uproar,  and  desolation,  reign'd 

Unrespited. 

PMUpt't  Cider. 

When  Greeks  join'd  Greeks,  thep  was  the  tug  of 

war; 
The  labour'd  battle  sweat,  and  conquest  bled. 

Xee'f  Alexander. 

Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array. 
The  long  extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  stri&. 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 

Additon'e  Camjpaign, 

A  thousand  glorious  actions  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal  fame, 
Confiis'd  in  clouds  of  glorious  actions  lie, 
And  troops  of  heroes  undistiogubh'd  die. 

Additon't  Can^aign, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  embattled  pomp,  as  with  the  step 
Of  stateliness  the  barbed  steeds  came  on. 
To  see  the  pennons  rolling  their  long  waves 
Before  the  gale,  and  banners,  broad  and  bright, 
Tossing  their  blaionry. 

Then  more  fierce 
The  oonflict  grew;  the  din  of  arms — the  yell 
Of  savage  rage^the  shriek  of  agony— 
The  groan  of  death,  commingled  in  one  sound 
Of  ondistingoish'd  hwrors ;  while  the  sua* 
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fwctiring  alow  beneath  the  plaints  tkr  verge, 
Shed  o*er  the  quiet  hills  hie  fiuiing  light 

Yet  more !  yet  more !  hour  fiur  arrayed 
Hiey  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade. 
And  sweep  so  gallant  by ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 
And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 
To  see  fidr  England^s  standard  fly. 

SeatCi  Manni€m> 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fiul. 

Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale. 

And — Stanley!  was  the  cry;— 

A  light  on  Marmion*s  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye: 

With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 

He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  "Victory!"— 

•*C5hargc,  Chester,  charge! — On,  Stanley,  on!" 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

SeaWt  Marmion, 

His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand ; 

His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand. 

ScoWm  MarmUm. 
AH  in  the  castle  were  at  rest; 

When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 

A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone ! 

A  shot  is  heard — again  the  flame 

Flashed  thick  and  fiut — a  volley  came! 

Then  echoed  wildly,  firom  within. 

Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 

And  weapon  clash,  and  maddening  cry, 

Of  those  who  kill  and  those  who  die ! 

As  filled  the  hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 

More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke, 

And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast, 

That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past 

8caU*9  RMb^. 
And  O!  amid  that  waste  of  life. 

What  various  motives  fired  the  strife! 
The  aspiring  noble  bled  fi>r  fiime. 
Hie  patriot  for  his  country*s  claim. 
This  knight  his  youthfiil  strength  to  prove. 
And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love. 

8iM9  Lord  of  Oe  ItUi, 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 

Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
Ills  brandishM  faulohion*s  sheer  desoent 

SeaU'M  HMty, 
His  back  against  a  rook  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  fiiot  be&re  )->» 
"•Come  one,  oome  all !  this  rook  shall  fly 
From  Its  firm  base  as  soon  as  L** 

S€9te9  Lady  of  th4  Lake* 


F2ach  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plail^ 
As  what  they  ne*er  might  see  again; 
Hien,  fi)ot,  oad  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  dosed. 

Seoifo  Lady  of  the  Xdhn 
The  oombiat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich !  all  4fay  banners  wave ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry! 
Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

CampbeWo  HoheniUndtM, 
Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night-cloud  had 

lowered. 
And  the  centinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  over- 

power*d, 
Tlie  weary  to  sleep  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

Campbdt§  SMier'o  Droam, 

Twice  hath  the  sun  upon  their  conflict  set. 
And  risen  again,  and  found  them  grappling  yet; 
While  steams  of  carnage,  in  his  noon-tide  blatt, 
Smoke  up  to  heav'n. 

Jtfoore**  LaMa  RooUL 
Did  ye  not  hear  it  7 — No :  't  was  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet— 
But  hark!— -that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  onoe 

more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  <^ning 


roar !  Byron' 9  CkOde  HaroUL 

By  heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  fViend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfi  of  mix'd  embroidery. 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  firom  their 

lair. 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  fbr  the  prey ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away. 
And  havoc  scaroe  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

Byron'9  CkUde  HanUL 
Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they  *ro 

home. 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitod*^ 

hum. 
And  the  dash,  and  the  shout  •*  they  oome,  they 

Jlyrm's  SUgt  <f  Corintk 
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Hand  to  hand  and  ibot  to  ftot: 
NoUuii|r  there,  laYe  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke  and  throet,  and  flash  and  cry 
For  quarter  or  for  inctory 
Mmgle  there  with  the  ^01107109  thunder. 

^  One  eflfort — one — to  break  the  circling  hoet  !*^ 
They  firm — onite— charge — ^waver-r^aU  is  loot! 
Within  a  narrow  ring  compreeeed,  beeet, 
Hopeleaa,  not  heartleee,  strive  and  struggle  yet^— 
Ah !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more. 
Hemmed  in — eat  off— oleft  down — and  tram- 
pled o'er, 
fiat  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 
And  ginks  ootwearied  rather  than  o'eroome, 
Hifl  last  &iAt  qoittanee  rendering  with  his  breath. 
Till  the  hlade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  n^  death. 

ifynns  f/orssir. 

No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  it  seems  eren  duller  than  repose : 
Gome  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  lifb — 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife. 

ByrorC$  Cormir, 

And  one  enomiocis  shoot  of  <*  Allah !"  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hmrling  defiance :  dty,  stream,  and  shore 
Reaoonded  "  Allah  I**-^and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o*er. 
Vibrate  to  the  eternal  name.    Hark !  through 
All aoonds  it  pierccth,** Allah!  AUah!  HaT* 

Byr9iC$  Don  JutUL 

Here  paose  we  for  the  present — as  even  then 
That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  firom  death. 
Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
llioasands  of  whom  were  dravnng  their  last 

breath! 
A  moment,  and  all  will  be  lift  again ! 
The  Biareh!-  •the  charge ! — the  shouts  of  either 

faith! 
Hurra!  and  Allah!  and— >one  moment  more—- 
TKe  deatlMsiy  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 

ByrwCi  Don  Juan, 

With  cheek  unchanging  firom  its  sallow  gloom. 
However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 
With  hand  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke. 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre  stroke ; 
With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare. 
Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

J9yron's  Xora. 

Though  fiur  and  near  the  bullets 
Pve  scap'd  a  bloodi«r  hour  dun 


The  fight  was  o'er,  the  flashing  through  the  gloom. 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapours  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven. 

Byron^o  laXand 

—Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad. 

It  bums  upon  the  air !— Hie  joyous  winds 

Are  tossing  vrtrrior  plumes,  the  proud  white  foam 

Of  battle's  roaring  billows ! 

JfrSi  ffcuiaiis 


-If  to  plunge 


BynofoOiatitr. 


In  the  mid-waves  of  combat,  as  they  bear 

Chargers  and  spearmen  onwards ;  and  to  make 

A  reckless  bosom's  front  the  buoyant  mark. 

On  that  wild  current,  for  ten  thousand  sorrows ; 

If  thus  to  dare  were  valour's  noblest  aim. 

Lightly  might  fhme  be  won ! 

Mrs.  Hemano, 

He  battles  heart  and  arm,  his  own  blue  sky 
Above  him,  and  his  own  green  land  around. 

HoOedb't  Poems. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 

Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strifo ! 

LongfeBow 

llien  said  the  mother  to  her  son. 

And  pointed  to  his  shield — 

*'Come  with  it,  when  the  battle's  done, 

Or  en  it,  from  the  field." 

R,  Monigonury, 

Our  fothers  live,  they  guard  in  glory  still 
Hie  grass-grown  bastions  of  the  fortress'd  hill 
Still  ring  the  echoes  of  the  trampled  gorge 
To  Ood  and  Froedom!    England  and  SL  Ooorga! 
The  royal  cipher  on  the  captured  gun 
Mocks  the  sharp  night-dews  and  the  blistering  sun ! 

O.  W.  Hdmm, 

Point  to  the  summits  where  the  brave  had  bled. 
Where  every  village  claims  its  glorious  dead ; 
Say,  where  their  bosoms  met  the  bayonet's  shoca. 
Their  only  corslet  was  the  rustic  frock ; 
Say,  when  they  mustered  to  the  gathering  horui 
The  titled  chieftain  curled  his  lip  in  scorn ; 
Yet,  when  their  leader  bade  lus  lines  advance, 
No  musket  wavered  in  the  lion's  glance ; 
Say,  when  they  fointed  in  their  forced  retreat. 
They  tracked  the  snow-drifb  with  their  bleeding 

Yet  still  their  banners,  tossing  in  the  blasts 
Bore  Etor  Ready,  fkithfiil  to  the  last. 
Through  storm  and  battle,  till  they  waved  agam 
On  Yorktown's  hills  and  Saratoga's  plam. 

O.  W.  Bkdmn 
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BEARD. 

Ifis  lM:ard  is  directly  brick  colour, 

And  iterfecHy  fkshion'd  like  the  husk 

Of  a  chesnut;  he  kiases  with  the  driest  lip! 

Mar9ton'9  What  yov  imZL 
It  has  DO  bush  below ; 
Marry  a  little  wool,  as  much  as  an  unripe 
Peach  doth  wear: 

Just  enough  to  speak  him  drawings  towards  a  man. 

Suekling't  GobUna, 

His  tawny  beard  was  th*  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile; 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey; 
The  nether,  orange  mix*d  with  grey. 

BuiUr*9  Hudibnu, 


BEAUTY. 

Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  mind  possess, 
As  beauty's  lovely  bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  ofl  their  rigour  to  repress ; 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 
Drawn  with  the  power  of  an  heart^robbing  eye, 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  tress. 
That  can  with  melting  pleasaunce  mollify 
Their  harden'd  hearts,  enur'd  to  blood  and  cruelty. 

Spenter^B  Fairy  Queen. 

For  sure  of  all  that  in  this  mortal  frame 
Contained  is,  nought  more  divine  doth  seem, 
Or  that  resemblcth  more  th*  immortal  flame 
Of  heavenly  light,  than  beauty's  glorious  beam. 
What  wonder  then  if  with  such  rage  extreme 
Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see. 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  enravish'd  be  7 

jSlpenser. 

For  beauty  is  the  bait  which,  with  delight, 
Doth  man  allure,  for  to  enlarge  his  kind ; 
Beauty,  the  burning  lamp  of  heaven's  light, 
Darting  her  beams  into  each  feeble  mind. 
Against  whose  power  nor  god  nor  man  can  find 
Defence,  reward  the  daunger  of  the  wound ; 
But,  being  hurt,  seek  to  be  medicin'd 
Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortal  stownd. 

Spenaer. 

Ye  tradeful  merchants !  that  with  weary  toil 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  your  gains. 
And  uoih  the  Indies  of  their  treasures  spoil ; 
What  nuedeth  you  to  seek  so  fiur  in  vain  7 
For  lo !  my  love  doth  in  herself  contain 
i»Ii  this  world's  riches  that  may  far  be  found ; 
If  Mphyrsi  lo !  her  eyes  be  saphyrs  plain ;  " 


If  rubies,  lo !  her  lips  be  mbies  sound ; 

If  pearls,  her  teeth  be  pearls,  both  pure  and  romid. 

If  ivory,  her  forehead  ivory  ween ; 

If  gold,  her  locks  are  finest  gold  on  ground ; 

If  silver,  her  fiur  hands  are  silver  sheen : 

But  that  which  fiiirest  is,  but  few  behold, 

Her  mind,  adom'd  with  vertues  manifold. 

Spaner 

Her  looks  were  like  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 
Forth-looking  through  the  windows  of  the  east. 
When  first  the  fleecie  cattle  have  begun 
Upon  the  pearled  grass  to  make  their  feast 

Sptner. 

The  fairness  of  her  fiice  no  tongue  can  tell, 
For  she  the  daughters  of  all  women's  race. 
And  angels  eke,  in  beautie  doth  ezcell. 
Sparkled  on  her  fix>m  God's  own  glorious  face. 
And  more  increast  by  her  own  goodly  grace, 
Tliat  it  doth  fiir  exceed  all  human  thought, 
Ne  can  on  earth  compared  be  to  aught 

Spen»€r*»  Hymne  of  Heavenly  BeatUU 

For  she  was  fuU  of  amiable  grace. 

And  manly  terror  mixed  therewith  all ; 

That  as  the  one  stirr'd  up  auctions  base. 

So  th'  other  did  men's  rash  desires  appall, 

And  h<rfd  them  backe,  that  would  in  error  fkll : 

As  he  that  hath  espied  a  virmill  rose. 

To  which  sharps  thomes  and  brecres  the  way 

forstall, 
Dare  not  for  dread  his  hardy  hand  expose. 
But  wishing  it  farr  off  his  ydle  wish  doth  lose. 

Spenaer't  Fairy  Queen. 

Her  sacred  beauty  hath  enchanted  heav'n. 
And,  had  she  liv'd  before  the  siege  of  IVoy, 
Helen,  whose  beauty  summon'd  Greeoe  to  atms, 
And  drew  a  thousand  ships  to  Tenedos, 
Had  not  been  nam'd  in  Homer's  Iliad ; 
Her  name  had  been  in  every  line  he  wrote. 

Mario*9  Tamberlane  the  OrmL 

Beauty 's  a  slipp'ry  good,  which  decreaseth 

Whilst  it  is  increasing :  resembling  the 

Medlar,  which,  in  the  moment  of  his  full 

Ripeness,  is  known  to  be  in  a  rottenness. 

Whilst  you  look  in  the  glass,  it  waxeth  old 

With  time ;  if  on  the  sun,  parched  with  heat ;  if 

On  the  wind,  blasted  with  cold.    A  great  care 

To  keep  it,  a  short  space  to  enjoy  it, 

A  sudden  time  to  lose  it 

LUh/'aSi^ffi^ 

Why  did  the  gods  give  the^  a  heavenly  form. 
And  earthly  thoughts  to  make  thee  proud  of  it  7 
Why  do  I  ask  7    'Tis  now  the  known  disease 
That  beauty  hath,  to  bear  too  deep  a  sense 
Of  her  own  sclf-conoeived  excellence. 

JoMon's  Cynthia*9  JReoeb. 


BEAUTY. 


U 


80  lair,  that  had  joa  beauty's  picture  took, 
It  moft  like  ber,  or  not  like  beauty  look. 

Aleyn'9  Hemy  VII 

What  greater  torment  ever  oould  have  beenv 
Thaa  to  enfivoe  the  &ir  to  live  retir'd? 
For  what  ie  beaaty  if  it  be  not  eeen  7 
Or  what  ia  't  to  be  leen-— if  not  adnur*d  7 
And  though  admir*d«  unlen  in  love  deairM  7 
Never  were  cheeks  of  roses,  locks  of  amber, 
OrdainM  to  live  imprison'd  in  a  chamber. 
Nature  created  beauty  for  the  view, 
(Like  as  the  fire  for  heat,  the  sun  lor  light :) 
The  &ir  do  hold  this  privilege  as  due, 
By  ancient  charter,  to  live  most  in  sight, 
And  ahe  that  is  debarr'd  it,  hath  not  right 
In  vain  our  friends  fiom  this  do  us  dehort, 
For  beanty  will  be  where  is  most  resort 

jDameTs  itosamufiJ. 

Beauty,  sweet  love,  is  like  the  morning  dew. 
Whose  short  refresh  npon  the  tender  green, 
Cheen  for  a  tine,  but  till  the  son  doth  show ; 
And  straight  10  gone,  as  it  had  never  been. 

Damd, 
Nature  was  hen  so  lavish  of  her  store. 
That  ahe  bestow*d  until  she  had  no  more ; 
Whose  treasure  being  weakened  by  this  dame. 
She  thrurts  into  the  world  so  many  lame. 

BnNon'f  Poslsrvb. 

Beanty,  my  lord,  'tis  the  went  part  of  woman, 
A  weak  poor  thing,  assaulted  ev*ry  hour 
By  creeping  ininut<»  of  de&cing  time ; 
A  auperficies,  which  each  breath  of  care 
BLute  off;  and  ev'ry  hum'rons  stream  of  grie^ 
Which  flows  from  forth  these  fountains  of  our  eyes, 
Washeth  away,  as  rain  doth  winter's  snow. 

G^e's  CourageauM  Turk* 

I  long  not  for  the  cherries  on  the  tree. 
So  much  as  those  which  on  a  lip  I  see. 
And  more  aflbction  bear  I  to  the  rose. 
That  in  a  cheek,  than  in  a  garden  grows. 

Hiere's  no  miniature 
In  her  face,  but  is  a  copious  theme. 
Which  would,  discours'd  at  large  oJ(  make  a 

volume. 
What  clear  arch'd  brows !  what  sparkling  eyes ! 

the  lilies 
Contending  with  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
Who  ihall  most  set  them  ofil    What  ruby  lips  !— 
Or  unto  what  can  I  compare  her  neck. 
But  to  a  rock  of  crystal  7    Eveiy  limb 
Proportion'd  to  loive's  vrish,  and  in  their  nentaesi 
Add  histre  to  the  richness  of  her  haUt, 
Not  boRow'd  from  it 

Msiitf^gsr. 


No  autumn,  nor  no  age  ever  approach 
This  heavenly  piece,  which  nature  having  wrought. 
She  lost  her  needle,  and  did  then  despair 
Ehrer  to  work  so  lively  and  so  fkir. 

MosRi^fcr  and  FiM$  Fatal  Jhmnf. 

Do  not  idolatriie ;  beauty  *s  a  flow'r. 

Which  springs  and  withers  almost  in  an  hoar. 

SmUk't  Hectar  of  Genmmg, 


We  can  distinguish 
Of  beauty  there,  and  vronder  without  spectacles, 
Write  volumes  of  your  praise,  and  tell  the  world 
How  envious  diamonds,  'cause  they  could  not 
Reach  to  the  lustre  of  your  eyes,  dissolv'd 
To  angiy  tears ;  the  roses  droop,  and  gath'ring 
Their  leaves  together,  seem  to  chide  their  Mushes 
That  they  must  yield  your  cheek  the  victory : 
The  lilies  when  they're  censur'd  for  comparing 
With  your  more  clear  and  native  purity. 
Want  white  to  do  their  penance  in. 

Skkiey'a  Rojfol  Matter. 

Heav'n  meant  that  beauty,  nature's  greatest  Ibros, 
Having  exceeding  pow'r,  should  have  remorse ; 
Valour,  and  it,  the  world  should  so  enjoy. 
As  both  might  overcome,  but  not  destroy. 

Lord  Orr€ry*9  Henry  V. 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise : 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 

Shake,  Looe^e  Labour  LoeL 

O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright ! 
It  seems  she  hangs  npon  the  cheek  of  ni^t 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ESthiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 

Shako,  Romeo  and  JvUeL 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  other  women  doy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry. 
Where  most  she  satisfies. 

Shake,  Antamy  and  CUopatta, 
Beanty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  fUth  melteth  into  blood. 

Shake.  Much  Ado, 

'TIS  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

Shake,  TW^  Night 

Beanty  is  bat  a  vain  and  doabtfbl  good, 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly, 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud, 
A  brittle  glass  that's  hroksn  presently : 
A  doobtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glaa^  a  flowst. 
Lost,  fiided,  broken,  dead  with  an  hoor* 

Shakeaean 
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Givo  me  a  look,  give  me  a  &oe. 
That  makes  rimj^ei^  a  graoe 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free ! 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me. 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  ait; 
That  strike  mine  eyes  but  not  my  heart. 

Btn  JtMUttL 

Beauty  is  natore^s  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded. 
But  must  be  current,  and  the  good  thereof 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss. 
Unsavoury  in  th*  enjoyment  of  itself: 
If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose. 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languishM  head. 

Jirt2toft*<  ComuB, 

Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree. 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  unenchanted  eye. 
To  save  her  bloesoms  and  defend  her  finit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 

Jlfi2toii*«  Comtis. 

With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended,  for  on  her  as  queen 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  sUll, 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight 

MiUon'9  Paradite  LotL 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heay*n  in  her  eye, 
In  ev*ry  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

MUUnC9  ParaiiM  LotL 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best. 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discounfnancM,  and  like  folly  shows. 

MiUon't  ParadiM  LotL 

Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine, 
Her  graceful  innocence,  her  eyery  air 
Of  gesture  or  least  action  overawM 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereav'd 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought 

MUUm^M  ParadUe  LotL 

(She  seizes  hearts,  not  waiting  for  consent. 
Like  sudden  death,  that  snatches,  unprepared; 
Like  fire  from  heaven,  scarce  seen  so  soon  as  felt 

LantdamCt  Htroie  Loot, 

O  fatal  beauty !  why  art  thou  bestQw'd 
im  hapless  woaian  still  to  make  her  wretefaod ! 
i«e«ray'd  by  thee,  how  many  are  imdone  I 

PatttrmnCt 


Beauty  stands 
In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 
Led  captive ;  eease  to  admire,  and  all  her  i^omea 
Fall  flat  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy. 
At  every  sadden  slighting  quite  abaah'd. 

MUion't  Paruim  Rtgtmti 

What  is  beauty?    Net  the  show 

Of  shapely  limbs  and  features.    No: 

These  are  but  flowers 

That  have  their  dated  hours^ 

To  breathe  their  momentary  sweets,  then  go. 

*Tis  the  stainless  soul  within 

That  outshines  the  fiiirest  skin. 

Oh !  she  has  beauty  might  ensnare 

A  conqueror's  soul,  and  make  him  tear  his  crown 

At  random,  to  be  scuffled  for  by  slaves. 

OtiDO/ift  Orfian 

Mark  her  majestio  &bric !  die*s  a  temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine ; 
Her  soul*s  the  deity  that  lodges  there; 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god. 

Drydm^t  Don  SebatOtnL 

The  holy  priests  gaze  on  her  when  she  smiles, 
And  with  heav*d  bands,  forgetting  gravity. 
They  bless  her  wanton  eyes.   Ev'nlfWhohateher, 
With  a  malignant  joy  behold  such  beauty. 
And,  while  I  curse,  desire  it 

DrydenCt  AUfor  Lmt^ 

At  her  foet  were  laid 
The  sceptres  of  the  earth,  exposed  on  heaps^ 
To  chooee  where  she  would  reign. 

Drydon'M  AUfor  Ltno, 

Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  shapes,  her 

features, 
Seem  to  be  drawn  by  love's  own  hand ;  by  love 

Himself  in  love. 

Drydtn^t  Loot  Trmn^pkanL 

One  who  would  change  the  worship  of  all  climates, 
And  make  a  new  religion  where'er  she  comes. 
Unite  the  differing  fiuths  of  all  the  world. 
To  idolixe  her  face. 

DrtfdenCt  Loot  TrwmphavL 

A  native  grace 
Sat  fiiir  proportion'd  on  her  polish'd  limbs^ 
Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress :  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  IB,  when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most 

ThommnCt  StatoM, 

Her  fitm  was  fi«sher  than  the  morning  ran, 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstain'd,  and  poM, 
As  is  the  Uly,  or  the  mountain  snow. 

rAemson's  St 
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Tis  not  a  Mt  of  ftatues,  or  oomplezum, 
Tlie  tinctare  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire; 
BenAy  sooo  gtows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  apon  the  aenee. 

^ddt«on*«  Oslo. 

Yet  gncetiil  ease,  and  sweetneae  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  fknlts,  if  bdlee  had  faulte  to  hide ; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  &11, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you*Il  forget  'em  all. 

Pope'i  Rape  cf  the  Lock, 

Is  she  not  brighter  than  a  summer^s  mom. 
When  all  the  heav'n  is  streak'd  with  dappled  fires, 
And  fleckM  with  blushes  like  a  rifled  maid  7 

Lee'$  Duke  of  Guite, 

O  she  is  all  perfections  I 
All  that  the  blooming  earth  can  send  forth  fair ; 
All  that  the  gaudy  heavens  could  drop  down 
glorious.  Lee'e  Theodoeius. 

A  lavish  pla&et  reign'd  when  she  was  bom. 
And  made  her  of  such  kindred  mould  to  heav*n. 
She  seems  more  heav*n*s  than  ours. 

Lei^e  (Edipua, 

The  bloom  of  opening  flowers*  unsullied  beauty. 
Soilness,  and  sweetest  innocence  she  wears. 
And  looks  like  nature  in  the  world's  first  spring. 

Aotoe's  TamerUme, 

Ifl  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express. 
Or  yoathful  poets  fancy  when  they  love  7 

Rowe*$  Fair  PenUenL 

0  how  I  grudge  the  grave  this  heav'nly  form  ! 
Thy  beauties  will  inspire  the  arms  of  death. 
And  warm  the  pale  cold  tyrant  into  life. 

Souihem^e  Loyal  Brother, 

Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 

And  swinuning  majesty  of  step  and  tread. 

The  symmetry  of  £>rm  and  feature,  set 

The  soul  afloat,  even  like  delicious  airs 

Of  flute  or  harp. 

MUman. 

What  tender  force,  what  dignity  divine, 
What  virtue  consecrating  every  feature ! 
Aroond  that  neck  what  dross  are  gold  and  pearl ! 

Young' M  BiuiriB, 

What's  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine, 
Thioogh  which  the  mind's  all  gentle  graces  shine  7 
They,  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between ; 
The  body  charms,  because  the  soul  is  seen. 
Henoe  men  are  oflen  captives  of  a  fece. 
They  know  not  why,  of  no  peculiar  grace : 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man  can 

bear; 
Some,  none  resist,  though  not  exceeding  fair. 

Ymmg, 


Beauty !  thou  pretty  plaything !  dear  deceit. 

That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling's  heart. 

And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before ! 

The  grave  discredits  thee :  thy  charms  expung'd. 

Thy  roses  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soii'd. 

What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of  7  will  thy  lovers 

Hock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  homage  7 

Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  laid  low; 

'Whilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  cheek. 

The  high-fed  worm,  in  lazy  volumes  roll'd. 

Riots  unscar'd.    For  this  was  all  thy  caution  7 

For  this  thy  painfiil  labours  at  thy  glass, 

T  'improve  those  charms  and  keep  them  in  repair, 

For  which  the  spoiler  thanks  thee  not  7    Foul 

feeder ! 
Coarse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well, 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 

Blair''*  Grave, 

To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude, 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  th*  undaunted  soul ; 
Yea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth. 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty. 

Joanna  BalUlii^e  BagU, 

But  then  her  face, 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  ffail  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart.  ^ 

Rogere^e  Hal^. 

Beauty, 
lliat  transitory  flower :  even  while  it  lastb 
Palls  on  the  roving  sense,  when  held  too  near, 
Or  dwelling  there  too  long :  by  fits  it  pleases ; 
And  smells  at  distance  best ;  its  sweets,  familiar 
By  frequent  converse,  soon  grow  dull  and  cloy  you. 

J^ery'e  Edwin 

With  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 

An  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art 

In  listening  mood,  shs  seemed  to  stand. 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

ScoWm  Lady  cf  the  Ldke, 

The  rose,  with  feint  and  feeble  streak. 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale; 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer-gale. 
Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved. 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 
Or  when  of  interest  was  expressed 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast, 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Rivalled  the  blush  of  risiDg  dtfy . 

Seote^RdH^ 


rhere  wu  a  lofl  and  pensive  grace, 

A  oaat  of  thought  apon  her  fiice, 

Tliat  suited  well  the  fiirehcad  high, 

The  ejfr.la8h  dark,  and  downcast  eye, 

Tlie  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 

In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned. 

^SSestf  t  JTdiflfty 

Fair  all  the  pageant — hut  how  passing  fkb 
Hie  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind  I 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray*d  her  hazel  hair. 
Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined. 

8coW9  Lay  of  the  Ltut  MkutreL 

Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech  and  air, 

ITiat  without  fairness,  she  was  more  than  ikir. 

Crabbe. 

Lo !  when  the  buds  expand  the  leaves  are  green. 
Then  the  first  opening  of  the  flower  is  seen ; 
Then  como  the  honied  breath  and  rosy  smile. 
That  with  their  sweets  the  willing  sense  beguile : 
But  as  we  look,  and  love,  and  taste,  and  praise. 
And  the  fruit  grows,  the  charming  flovrar  decays ; 
Till  all  is  gathered,  and  the  wintry  blast 
Moans  o*er  the  place  of  love  and  pleasure  past 
So  'tis  with  beauty,— such  the  opening  grace 
And  dawn  of  glory  in  the  youthful  face ; 
Then  are  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sight, 
Then  all  is  loveliness  and  all  delight; 
The  nuptial  tie  succeeds,  and  genial  hour. 
And,  lo !  the  fiilling  off  of  beauty's  flower, 
fio  through  all  nature  is  the  progress  made^— 
The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  fruit, — and  then  we  fade. 

Crabbe. 

Oh !  how  refreshing  seemed  the  breathing  wind. 
To  her  fiunt  limbs !  and  while  her  snowy  hands 
From  her  fair  brow  her  golden  hair  unbind. 
And  of  her  zone  unloose  the  silken  bands, 
More  passing  bright  unveiled  her  beauty  stands ; 
For  foultless  was  her  form  as  beauty's  queen. 
And  every  winning  grace  that  love  demands 
With  mild  attempered  dignity  was  seen 
Play  o'er  each  lovely  limb,  and  deck  her  angel 
mien.  Mr$,  THgheU  Ptyche, 

BiV'n  then  her  presence  had  the  power 
To  soothe,  to  warm, — nay,  ev'n  to  bless  — >    - 
If  ever  bliss  could  graft  its  flower 
On  stem  so  full  of  bitterness — 
Ev'n  then  her  glorious  smile  to  me. 
Brought  warmth  and  radiance,  if  not  balm 
Like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea, 
^Irightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. 

Jfoore's  Loees  ^  tJu  Angdt, 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect  queen  of  eastern  spring, 
J'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmere, 
favites  the  young  pursuer  near, 


And  leads  him  on  fhim  flower  to  flower* 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearfhl  eye: 
So  beauty  lures  the  f\ill-grown  child. 
With  hue  as  bright  and  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  ffears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

Hyron't  Oituitr, 

She  was  a  form  of  lift  and  light. 

That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 

And  rose,  where'er  I  tum'd  mine  eye. 

The  morning  star  of  memoiry. 

ByrmC$  Giaour, 

Such  was  Zuleika !  such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmarked  by  her  alone : 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
The  mind,  the  ^usic  breathing  from  her  face. 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole— 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul ! 

Byron's  Bride  tf  Ahydoa, 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale ; 
As  weeping  beauty's  check  at  sorrow's  tale. 

ByroiCe  Bride  cf  Ahydoa. 

So  bright  the  tear  in  beauty's  eye 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry. 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfhhicss 
Even  pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less. 

Byrori^e  Bride  of  Ahy'deo 

Who  hath  not  mroved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray  7 
Who  doth  not  foel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might — the  majesty  of  loveliness  7 

Byron' 9  Bride  of  Abydoo, 

Her  glance,  how  wildly  beautiAil !  how  much 
Hath  PhoBbus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek. 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous 

clutch! 
Who  round  the  north  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan 

and  weak  I  ByroiCe  ChUde  Harold, 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Sofl  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

ByrmCo  Bfppo, 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  foel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneeL 

ByronCo  Don  Juan. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair  and  smooth ; 
Her  eyebrow^  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow. 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
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Momtm^,  at  tunes,  to  a  transparent  glow. 

As  if  her  ^eins  ran  Ughinmg. 

BjprtnCt  Dan  Jvan, 

An  eye*s  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 
Is  no  great  matter,  so  'tis  in  request, 
Tie  nonsense  to  dispate  about  a  hoe,— 
Tlie  kindest  may  be  takeA  as  a  test 
The  &]r  sex  should  be  always  fiiir ;  and  no  man. 
Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there's  a  plain  woman. 

Byron^t  Dan  Juan. 

She  gaaed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew — 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone. 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew. 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  sone. 
Hiere  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew. 
Her  spirit  secmM  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength— most  strange  in  one  so 
young.  ByrmCB  Dun  Juan. 

We  gaae  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  whore, 

Daided  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 

Reels  with  its  fulness. 

Bynn. 

The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not 

Coleridge. 

There  *s  beauty  all  around  our  paths, 

If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'midst  familiar  things 

And  through  their  lowly  guise. 

Jtfrt.  Heman». 

TVue  beauty  never  was  defin'd-^ 
And  features  painted  to  the  mind 
Are  perfect  only  to  the  blind. 
Who  never  scan  the  image  o'er. 

Jtfrt.  /foZe. 

Some  wmls  lose  all  things  but  the  love  of  beauty; 

And  by  that  love  they  are  redeemable. 

For  in  love  and  beauty  they  acknowledge  good, 

And  good  is  God. 

BstZey's  FestMt. 

Hie  beantifhl  are  never  desolate; 
But  some  one  always' loves  them. 

BaiUf$  Fe$bu, 

Beauty  gives 
The  features  perfectness,  and  to  the  form 
Its  delicate  proportions :  she  may  stain 
He  eye  with  a  celestial  blue  —  the  cheek 
With  carmine  of  the  sunset;  she  may  breathe 
Grace  into  every  motion,  like  the  play 
Of  the  least  visible  tissue  of  a  cloud : 
She  may  give  all  that  is  within  her  own 
Bright  oestus — and  one  glance  of  intellect, 
Like  stronger  magic,  will  outshine  it  alL 

WOSt. 


Beautiful,  yes !  but  the  blush  wiU  fade, 

llie  li^t  grow  dim  which  the  blue  eyes 
Hie  gloss  will  vanish  from  curl  and  Iwaid, 

And  the  sunbeam  die  in  the  waving  hair. 
Turn  from  the  mirror,  and  strive  to  win 

Tireajrores  of  loveliness  still  to  lost ; 
Gather  earth's  glory  and  Uoom  within. 

That  the  soul  may  be  bright  when  youth  is  past 

Mrs.  Oiyosd. 

Thou  art  beautifid,  young  lady, — 

But  I  need  not  tell  you  this; 

For  few  have  borne,  unconsciously. 

Hie  spell  of  loveliness. 

Wkittm 

I've  gaz'd  on  many  a  brighter  feoe. 

But  ne'er  on  one  for  years. 

Where  beauty  left  so  soft  a  trace 

As  it  had  left  on  hen. 

Jlfff.  We26y 

The  face,  O  call  it  feir,  not  pale. 

CfimdgM, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  fbr  ever. 

SMfay. 

No  wonder  that  cheek  in  its  beauty  transcendaii^ 
Ezcelleth  the  beauty  of  others  by  fer ; 

No  wonder  that  eye  is  so  richly  resplendent, 
For  your  heart  is  a  rose  and  your  soul  is  a  star. 

Jlfrs.  Oi^goodL 

—Her  cheek  had  the  pale  pearly  pink 

Of  sea<shells,  the  world's  sweetest  tint,  as  though 

She  lived,  one  half  might  deem,  on  roses  sopp'd 

In  silver  dew. 

Ba%laf9  FmtuM. 

When  I  forget  that  the  stars  shine  in  air, 

When  I  forget  that  beauty  is  in  stars — 

Shall  I  forget  thy  beauty. 

BaXUy. 

Thy  glorious  beauty  was  the  gift  of  heaven, — 
As  such  thou  should'st  have  priz'd  it,  and  hava 

died 
Ere  thou  didst  yield  it  up  to  mortal  touch, 
Unless  thy  heart  went  with  it,  to  make  pure 
And  sanctify  the  offering. 

What  right  have  you,  madam,  gazing  in  your 

shining  mirror  daily. 
Getting  so  by  heart  your  beauty,  which  all  others 

must  adore; 
While  you  draw  the  golden  ringlets  down  your 

fingers,  to  vow  gayly. 
Yon  will  wed  no  man  that's  only  good  to  God^— 

and  nothing  more.  HtM  BamU 

Boanty — the  fading  rainbow's  pride. 

iUlUck 


BED-BE35S-BBGGAR. 


Without  the  unile  from  partial  beaatj  won, 
Oh,  what  were  man ! — a  world  without  a  Mm ! 

Beauty  haa  gone ;  but  yet  her  mind  is  itill 
As  beautiful  aa  ever ;  rtill  the  play 
Of  light  around  her  lipa  haa  every  charm 
Of  childhood  in  ita  freshn< 


O,  aay  not,  wiaeat  of  all  the  kings, 
That  have  risen  on  laraers  throne  to  reign. 

Say  not,  aa  one  of  your  wisest  things, 
That  grace  ia  false  and  beauty  vain. 

JohnPierfmU, 

Is  beauty  vain  because  it  will  fhde  7 
Then  are^earth*8  green  robe  and  heaven^a  light 
vain; 
For  this  shall  be  loat  in  evening's  shade, 
And  that  in  winter'a  aleety  rain. 

Jokn  PierpofU, 

I  would  that  thou  migfatat  ever  be 

As  beautiful  as  now; 
That  time  might  ever  leave  as  free 

Thy  yet  unwritten  brow. 

wmu. 

She  was  like 

A  dream  of  poetry,  that  may  not  be 

Written  or  tdd— 'exceeding  beautiful. 

WiUis, 

Beauty  was  lent  to  nature  as  the  type 
Of  heaven's  unspeakable  and  holy  joy, 
Where  all  perfection  makes  the  sum  of  bliss. 

Mrs.  Hale. 


BED. 


Oh!  thou  gentle  scene 
Of  sweet  repose,  where,  by  th*  oblivious  draught 
Of  each  sad  toilsome  day  to  peace  restored* 
Unhappy  mortals  lose  their  woes  awhile ; 
Thou  hast  no  peace  for  me! 

Thom8inC$  Tancred  aTid  Sigitmunda. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest;— 

How  sweet,  when  labours  close. 
To  gather  round  an  acliing  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 
Stretch  the  tir*d  limbs  and  lay  the  head 
Down  on  oar  own  delightful  bed! 

•/ifMiet  MiMitgOMBfy, 

BEES. 

So  work  the  honey-bees; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  orde*  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

Shakt.  Hmtry  V. 


Look  on  the  bee  upon  the  wing  'moQg  flowen; 
— How  brave,  how  bright  his  life!  then  maik 

him  hiv'd. 
Cramped,  cringing  in  his  sc^-built,  social  oeU. 
Thus  is  it  in  the  worldphive :  moat  where  men 
Lie  deep  in  cities  aa  ia  drifts. 

BaXLe^B  Fttitu. 


BEGGAR. 

Art  thou  a  man  7    And  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg  7 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  7 
Why,  were  thy  education  ne*er  so  mean. 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 

JonaoiCs  Every  Man  in  hU  Hummr. 

.Men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 
Aa  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in; 
Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minda 
Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 

Joneon'e  Every  Man  in  hu  Humour 

When  beggars  grow  thus  bold. 

No  marvel  then  though  charity  grow  cold. 

Drayton, 

Base  worldlings,  that  despise  all  such  as  need ; 
Who  to  the  needy  beggar  still  are  dumb, 
Not  knowing  unto  what  themselves  may  come. 

Htywood^B  Royal  King. 

He  makes  a  beggar  first  that  first  relieves  him ; 
Not  us'rers  make  more  beggars  where  they  live. 
Than  charitable  men  that  use  to  give. 

HeytDOod^t  Royal  King. 

Beggar  7 — the  only  free  men  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

Free  above  scot-free,  that  observe  no  laws. 

Obey  no  governor,  use  no  religion. 

But  what  they  draw  from  their  own  ancient 

custom. 

Or  constitute  themselves,  yet  are  no  rebels. 

Brotne. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wand'rings  but  reliev*d  their  pain ; 
The  long  rcmemberM  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whoso  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast. 

GoUlomiih's  DeaerUd  ViOagu 

The  beggar,  as  he  stretch'd  hia  shriverd  hand, 

Rais*d  not  lus  eyes — and  those  who  dn^p'd  Ibo 

mite 

PassM  on  unnotic'd. 

BaiZey. 

A  beggar  through  the  world  am  I, 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by; 
^Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me. 
For  C3irist*s  sweet  sake  and  charity! 

Jttmn  RuModl  LmotU 
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8ee  yondBr  poor,  o'er-kbonrM  wight, 

So  abject,  mean  and  Tile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  e«urth 

To  give  him  leaTe  to  toil ; 
And  we  Ma  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn! 


Burm, 


BENEFITS. 


A  benefit  upbraided,  forfeits  thanks. 

Lady  Carew'i  Mariam, 

And  *t  is  not  sure  so  fhll  a  benefit, 
Freely  to  give,  as  freely  to  require. 
A  bounteous  act  hath  glory  following  it, 
Hiej  cause  the  glory,  that  the  act  desire. 

lady  Careu>*»  Mariam, 

He  that  neglects  a  Uesdng,  though  he  want 
A  present  knowledge  how  to  use  it, 
Neglects  himflclC 

BeaummU  and  Fkteher^$  Eider  Bniher. 

To  brag  of  benefits  one  hath  bestown. 

Doth  make  the  best  seem  loss,  and  most  seem 

none; 
So  oftentimes  the  greatest  courtesy 
Is  by  the  doer  made  an  injury. 

BronWs  NoteUa. 


BIGOTRY. 

Sore  *tis  an  orthodox  opinion. 
That  grace  is  firandcd  in  dominion. 

BuiUr'8  Hudibra: 
Nor  does  it  follow,  'cause  a  herald 
Gin  make  a  gentleman  scarce  a  year  old. 
To  be  descended  of  a  race 
Of  sncient  kings  in  a  small  space. 
That  we  should  all  opinions  hold 
Authentic  that  we  can  make  old. 

BvOer't  Hudibnu. 
Soon  their  crude  noUona  with  each  other  ibught ; 
llie  adverse  sect  deny'd  what  this  had  taught ; 
And  he  at  length  the  amplest  triumph  gain'd. 
Who  contradicted  what  the  last  maintain^. 

Prior's  SoUmunu 

For  modes  of  fiiith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right 

Pope*s  Euuy  on  Man, 

Heav'n  never  took  a  pleasure  or  a  pride. 

In  starving'  stomachs,  or  a  horsewhipp'd  hide. 

Dr.  WticotM  Peter  Pindar. 
Yet  some  there  are,  of  men  I  think  the  worst. 
Poor  imps !  unhappy,  if  they  can't  be  curst 

Dr.  WoUoCe  Peter  Pindar. 
n 


The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  diqmte. 
Flew  high ;  and,  as  his  Christian  fniy  rose, 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 

Dryden'e  ReUgio 

The  guiltiess  victim  groan'd  for  their  oifenoe. 

And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence ; 

If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men. 

Ah !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin ! 

And  great  oppressors  might  heaven's  wrath  be 

guile. 
By  offering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoiL 

Dryden^s  Rdigio  Lain. 

The  slaves  of  custom  and  establish'd  mode. 
With  pack-horse  constancy  wo  keep  the  road. 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells, 
IVue  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 

Cotoper^e  THrocinium* 

To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think. 

Cowper''$  Tirocinium. 

SbtH  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights  by  my  side 

In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  agree  ? 

Shall  I  give  up  the  fiiend  I  have  valued  and  tried. 

If  he  kneel  not  before  the  same  altar  with  mc 

From  the  heretic  girl  of  my  soul  shall  I  fly, 

To  seek  somewhere  else  a  more  orthodox  kiss  ? 

No !  perish  the  hearts,  and  the  laws  that  try 

Truth,  valour,  or  love,  by  a  standard  like  this. 

Moore, 
And  many  more  such  pious  scraps, 

To  prove  (what  we  've  long  prov'd  perhaps) 

That  mad  as  Christians  ua'd  to  be 

About  the  thirteenth  century, 

There 's  late  of  Christians  to  be  had 

In  this,  the  nineteenth,  just  as  mad ! 

Moore's  T\oopenny  Poet  Bag. 
Yet  spite  of  tenets  so  flagitious 
(Which  must,  at  bottom,  be  seditious ; 
As  no  man  Uving  would  refuse 
Green  slippers,  but  from  treasonous  views ; 
Nor  wash  his  toes  but  with  intent 
To  overturn  the  government!) 
Such  is  our  mild  and  tderant  way, 
We  only  curse  them  twice  a  day, 
(According  to  a  form  that's  set) 
And  far  from  torturing,  only  let 
All  orthodox  believers  beat  *em. 
And  twitch  their  beards,  where'er  they  meet  'em. 

Jlfoore'f  T\Dopenny  Poet  Bag. 

Where  frugal  monks  their  littie  relics  show. 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell  * 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo ' 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  heft 

Byron'e  CIMe  Han^H 
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If  this  be  true,  indeed, 
8ome.Cliiutiaiu  have  a  oomfertaUe  creed. 

BfrmiM  Dmi  Jmenu 

Tlioa  wilt  abeolTe  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  th j  creed ! 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen*  • 

Byr9iC9  Okuur, 

And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went? 
'Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judg^  the  dead ;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  pardoned  their  bad  hearts  ibr  their  worse 
brains.  Byron*9  Jtiand, 

My  soul  had  drawn 
Light  from  the  Book  whose  words  are  graved  in 

light, 
There  at  the  well-head  had  I  tbvatd  the  dawn, 
And  day,  and  noon,  of  freedom :— ^bot  too  bright 
It  shines  on  that  which  man  to  man  hath  given. 
And  caU*d  the  trath — the  very  truth  from  heaven ; 
And  therefore  seeks  he,  in  his  brother's  sight 
To  cast  the  mote, -~  and  therefore  strives  to  bind 
With  his  strong  chain  to  earth,  what  is  not 
Earth's— the  Mind. 

Mn.  Hemana. 

TriBt  not  the  teacher  with  his  lying  scroll. 
Who  tears  the  charter  of  thy  shuddering  soul ; 
The  God  of  love,  who  gave  the  lifo  that  warms 
All  breathing  dust  in  all  its  varied  forme. 
Asks  not  the  tribute  of  a  world  like  this 
To  fill  the  measure  of  his  perfect  bliss. 

\  O.  W.  H6lme$, 


Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  the  day. 

Thom8on^9  Sm$m$, 

I  All  abandon*d  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night ;  and,  on  the  bough 
Sole  sitting,  still  at  every  dying  &U 
Takes  up  ogain  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  woe ;  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound. 

Thommm'B  StoBcmt^ 
*Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 
That  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  fortli  their  little  souls. 

TAomson'f  iSssseiU; 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  live-long  night :  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 
Nice  iingerM  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud ; 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Ccwper*9  Taak, 

Loud  sung  the  lark,  the  awaken'd  maid 
Beheld  him  twinkling  in  the  morning  light. 
And  wish'd  for  wings  and  liberty  like  his. 

Amid  the  flashing  and  foatlicry  foam 
The  stormy  Petrel  finds  a  home. 


BIRDS. 


But  like  the  birds,  great  nature's  happy  com- 
moners, 

Hiat  haunt  in  woods,  in  meads  and  flow'ry  gardens, 

Rifle  the  sweets  and  taste  the  choicest  fruits, 

Tet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner's  leave. 

Rowe*9  Fair  Penitent, 

Up  springs  the  lark, 

iShrill  voic'd,  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 

Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 

Amid  the  dawning  deads,  and  from  their  haants 

Calls '«p  the  toacful  natiotts. 

TTAomson'f  ^Seasons. 

Every  eopse 
r^ep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Hending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
t  •!  the  coy  quiristsn  that  lodge  within, 
4re  orodigai  of  harmony.    Hie  thrash 
And  wood-latk,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 


Byi 


A  light  broke  in  upon  my  sod— 
It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 

It  ceased  —  and  then  it  came  again. 
The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 


See  the  enfhinchised  bird,  who  wildly  springs 

With  a  keen  sparkle  in  his  glowing  eye-. 
And  a  strong  effort  in  his  quivering  wings 

Up  to  the  blue  vauH  of  the  happy  sky. 

Afrs.  Nmiam. 
The  star  of  our  forest  dominions, 

Tlie  humming-bird  darts  to  its  food. 
Like  a  gem  or  a  blossom,  on  pinions, 

Whose  glory  illumines  the  woods. 

Jkts.  €#^fovs« 

With  sonorous  notes 

Of  e^Fery  tone,  miz'd  In  confusion  sweet 

Our  forest  rings. 

Carlos  WUcor. 
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Fair  U  fhe  motmy  whoM  majeity 

O^er  breenlets  water,  on  Loeano*!  lake. 
Bean  him  on,  while  proodly  sailing 

He  leaves  behind  a  moon-iUumin'd  wake; 
Behold !  the  mantling^  spirit  of  reeerve 
Faahiooa  his  neck  into  a  goodly  curve ; 
An  arch  thrown  back  between  laarariant  wings 

Of  whitest  ganitore,  like  fir-tree  boughs. 
To  wiilch,  on  some  unruffled  morning  dings 

A  Msj  weight  of  wimtor's  purest  snows. 

Wwdtwmih, 

Is  tiiat  a  swam  that  rides  upon  the  water  7 
O  no,  it  is  that  other  gentie  bird, 

A  gDOSCa 

O.  W,  JMnsi. 
Hie  noisy  grass  that  gabbled  in  the  pooL 

OoUUmWL 
And  the  ruffling  Urd  cf  Juno,— 
And  the  wren  in  the  old  wall. 
Each  knew  her  loving  eaneffalness 
And  came  at  her  soft  calL 

jtfrt.  HM$  AUee  Ray. 
The  fio6iN  to  the  garden  or  green  yard, 
dose  to  the  door  repairs  to  build  again 
Within  her  wontM  tree. 

CoriBS  Wtboff. 

The  brown  vtiUmtt  of  the  woods 
Flock'd  to  these  vast  unoover'd  sepulohies 
And  sat  unscar*d  and  silent  at  their  feast 

Hrysiit 
lione  wktppnnnUi 
There  is  mush  sweetness  in  thy  fitful  hymn, 
Heard  in  the  drowsy  watches  of  the  night 

haae  M^LtUtm^  Jr, 
Seeing  one  erom  is  lucky,  *tis  true. 
But  sore  misfortune  attends  on  Hdo, 
And  meeting  with  fAree  is  the  deviL 

M.  G.  LeunM, 

With  storm-daring  pinion,  and  sun-gazing  eye, 
The  Grey  Forest  Eagle  is  kmg  of  the  sky. 

AJIfrtd  B,  StruL 
An  emblem  of  Freedom,  stem,  haughty  and  high 
Is  the  Grey  Foc«st  Eagle,  that  king  of  the  sky. 
It  sooms  the  bright  scenes,  the  gay  places  of 

earth— 
Bjr  the  mountain  and  torrent  it  springs  into  birth ; 
lliere  rock*d  by  the  wild  wind,  baptiz*d  by  the 

loom. 
It  is  guarded  and  cherished,  and  there  is  its  home. 

A^red  B.  StreO. 

Uaik  I  how  with  lone  and  fluttering  start 

The  sky-lark  soars  above, 

And  with  her  full,  melodious  heart, 

She  poors  her  strains  of  love, 

Jlfrs.  WeOy, 


The  pilgrim  9waUew  oometh 

To  her  finsaken  nest,— 

So  must  each  heart,  that  roameth. 

Return  to  find  its  rest 

Where  love  makea  summer  faistre. 

Mf%HaU 

Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  tlie  dooe; 

In  firiendship  as  &ithful,  as  constant  in  Iotc. 

BiAap  Dotau, 

There  firom  a  neighbouring  thicket  the  mockmg^ 

Inrdf  wildest  of  singers, 
Swung  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o*ar 

the  water. 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delicious 

music, 

That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  wavea 

seem*d  to  listen. 

LangftOow^B  EfMmgtUne, 

Hark !  that  svireet  earoT!  what  delights, 
The  scene  no  more  is  durob,^ 
The  little  Uue-bhrd  is  in  sight. 
Spring,  glorious  Spring,  has  come. 

StrteCi  Poem$. 
The  partridge,  whose  deep-roUing  drum, 

Afiir  has  sounded  on  my  ear. 
Ceasing  its  beatings  as  I  oome. 
Whirrs  to  the  shettaring  branehes  near. 

iSlreiftFMiM 
The  TttoiTs  quick  whistle  echoed  dear. 
From  the  red  bttckuheat-stubble  near. 

Strtd^aPoama 
Hiis  great  solitode  is  quick  with  lift ; 
And  birds  that  scarce  have  leam'd  the  fear  of  men 
Are  here.  Brymi 


BIRTH. 


Verily, 

I  swear,  His  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 

And  range  with  hurahle  livers  in  oontent. 

Than  to  be  porVd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grie( 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

SAdb.  Hemy  Vlli 

Madam,  you  haply  scorn  the  vulgar  earth 
Of  which  I  stand  compacted :  and  because 
I  cannot  add  a  splendour  to  my  name. 
Reflective  firom  a  royal  pedigree. 
You  interdict  my  language ;  but  be  pleasM 
To  know,  the  ashes  of  my  ancestors, 
If  intermingled  in  the  tomb  vrith  kings, 
Gbuld  hardly  be  distinguished.    Tb/e  stars  sbosa 
An  equal  influence  on  th*  open  cottage, 
Where  the  pocnr  shepherd's  child  is  rudely  nnn'd, 
As  on  the  cradle  where  the  prince  is  rook*d 
With  care  and  whisper. 

HaUhigime$  Qaam  ^Art 
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No  distinction  is  'twoen  man  sad  man. 
But  as  ids  virtues  add  to  liim  a  gloiy, 
Or  vices  cloud  him. 

HahbingtinCB  Queen  ef  Amgon. 

Put  off  your  giant  tides,  then  I  can 
Stand  in  jour  judgment's  blank  and  equal  man. 
Though  hills  advanced  are  above  the  plain. 
They  are  but  higher  earth,  nor  must  disdain 
Alliance  with  the  vale :  we  see  a  spade 
Can  level  them,  and  make  a  mount  a  glade. 
However  we  difibr  in  the  herald*s  book. 
He  that  mankind's  eztraotion  shall  look 
lu  nature's  rolls,  must  grant  we  afl  agree 
In  our  best  parts,  immortal  pedigree. 

Dr,  Henry  Kmg^  Bi$kop  cf  Ckkketier, 

Let  higii  birth  triumph !  what  can  be  more  great  ? 
Nothing— but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 
To  virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 
Shall  man,  like  figures,  pass  lor  high,  or  base, 
Slight  or  important,  only  by  their  place  7 
Tities  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise ; 
The  fool,  or  knave,  that  wears  a  titie,  lies. 

Young, 

Look  up,  my  young  American, 

Stand  firmly  on  the  earth. 
Where  noble  deeds  and  mental  power 

Give  tities  over  birth. 

Jfft.  Caroline  GUmsn, 

T^dition's  pages 
Tell  not  the  planting  of  thy  parent  tree. 

HaOeck, 

I  have  had  dreams  of  greatnesi,  glorious  dreams, 
How  I  would  play  the  lord ! — ^How  I  would  spurn 
The  littieness  of  that  false  pride  which  seeks 
To  build  on  pedigree  its  high  renown:— 
How  I  would  lend  my  influence  to  suppress 
The  haughtiness  of  titied  rank,  and  teach 
1'hat  frrstn,  not  hlood  was  proof  of  noble  birth. 

Jtfrs.  HMm  Onetenor;  a  Tragedy, 

J  've  learned  to  judge  of  men  by  their  own  deeds, 

I  do  not  make  the  accident  of  birth 

The  standard  of  their  merit 

Jffs.  HdWe  Oroevenor, 


-He  was  poor  and  lowly  bom,  and  lived 


Where  merit  must  be  heralded  by  birth, 
ih  bought  with  gold. 

Jfff.  HaWi  Oroeoenor, 


BIRTHDAY. 

Alas !  this  day 
l*'jrrt  gave  me  birth,  and  (which  is  strange  to  tell) 
*rhe  iktos  e'er  since,  as  watching  its  return, 


Have  caught  it  as  it  flew,  and  maik'd  it  deep 
With  something  great ;  extremes  of  good  or  iH 

Yoiti^'s  BusMl 

If  any  white-winged  power  above 

My  joys  and  griefii  survey. 
The  day  when  thou  wert  bom,  my  love,— > 

He  surely  blessed  that  day. 
And  duly  shall  my  raptured  song, 

And  gladly  shall  my  eyes 

Still  bless  this  day's  return,  so  long 

As  thou  shalt  see  it  rise. 

Cmh^ML 

Another  year!  another  leaf 

Is  turned  within  life's  volume  brieC 

And  yet  not  one  bright  page  appears 

Of  mine  within  that  book  of  years. 

HeffmoL 

Yet  all  I've  leamt  from  hours  rife 

Witii  painflil  brooding  here, 
Is,  that  amid  this  mortal  strife, 

The  lapse  of  every  year 

But  takes  away  a  hope  from  life, 

And  adds  to  death  a  fear. 

Hiffn 

Why  should  we  oount  our  life  by  years, 

Knee  years  are  short,  and  pass  away ! 
Or,  why  by  fertune's  smiles  or  tears. 

Since  tears  are  vain  and  smiles  decay ! 
O !  count  by  virtues— these  shall  last 

When  life's  lame-feoted  race  is  o'er ; 
And  these,  when  earthly  joys  are  past. 

May  cheer  us  on  a  brighter  shore. 


Mrt.HeU. 


My  birthday!  O,  beloved  mother! 
My  heart  is  with  thee  o'er  the  seas. 

I  did  not  think  to  count  another, 
Befere  I  wept  upon  thy  knees. 


WiOU. 


BLINDNESS. 


Where  am  I  now? 
I  thought  the  way  to  death  had  .been  so  broad, 
Tho'  I  were  blind,  I  could  not  miss  the  road  : 
Death's  lodgings  such  perpetual  darkness  have, 
And  I  seem  nothing  but  a  walking  grave. 

Sir  Robert  Howar^e  VesfoZ  Virgh 

O  happiness  of  blindness !  now  no  beauty 
Inflames  my  lust ;  no  other's  good  my  envy ; 
Or  misery,  my  pity ;  no  man's  wealth 
Draws  my  respect ;  nor  poverty  my  scorn  * 
Yet  still  I  see  enough !  man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect,  rais'd  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts ;  if  then  I  have 
A  world  within  myself,  that  world  shall  be 
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Myemiure;  tfaore  111  leign,  COTinmiuMiing  fireelj. 

And  wiUingly  obej'd,  fecim  firom  fear 

Of  foreign  fbroei»  or  domestie  trewona, 

And  hold  a  monarefaj  more  Bn%  more  abeoliite, 

Than  in  my  father's  seat;  and  looking  down 

With  toom,  or  pitj,  on  the  ilipp'ry  state 

Of  kingv,  will  tread  npon  the  neck  of  fate. 

Hieee  eyes,  though  dear. 
To  oatward  Tiew»  of  btemish  or  of  spoti 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  lorgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbe  doth  sight  appear 
Of  eon,  or  moon,  or  star,  throoglioul  the  year, 
Ot  mtn,  or  iraman.  Yet  I  argne  not 
Against  heaven's  hand  or  wiil,  nor  hate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  stiH  bear  op  and  steer 
Right  onward.  What  snpports  me,  dost  tfaoa  ask  ? 
The  conscienoe,  fiiend,  to  have  loot  them  oTorplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  afl  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
Iliif  might  lead  me  through  the  worid's  Tain  mask 
Cootent,  thoqgh  blind,  had  I  no  better  gnide. 

Milfoil. 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  \ 
Bbd  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeons  or  beggary  or  decrepid  age ! 
Idghtf  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me 's  ez^net, 
And  all  her  varioos  objects  of  delight 
AnndTd  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas'd. 

Jfunm't  fiStnnsoii  Agonitttt, 

0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrerocably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Withoat  all  hope  of  day ! 

0  firrt  created  beam,  and  then  great  word, 

Let  there  be  hgbi,  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereay'd  the  prime  decree  7   . 

MiUon*$  SanMon  AgonUtea, 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  hot  not  to  me  returns 
Bay,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev*n  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  sommer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  homan  face  divine ; 
Bot  dood  instead,  and  ever-daring  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cot  oSf  mnd  fbr  the  book  of  knowledge  fiiir 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works  to  me  ezpung'd  and  ras'd. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out 

JiriZtoft'f  Pandiae  Lo$L 

Te  have  a  world  of  light, 

Where  love  in  the  loved  rejoices ; 

Bot  the  blind  man's  home  is  the  house  of  night. 

And  its  beings  are  emp^  vmces. 

BnliDer. 


I  ken  the  night  and  day. 

For  all  ye  may  believe. 
And  often  in  my  spirit  lies 
A  clear  light  as  of  midday  skies ; 
And  splendours  on  my  vision  rise, 

Like  gorgeous  hues  of  eve. 

Mary  HcwUL 

For  oh !  while  others  gaze  on  Nature's  face, 
The  verdant  vale,  the   mountains,  woods  and 

streams, 
Or  with  delight  inefiable  survey 
The  sun, -» bright  image  of  his  parent  God;— « 
Whilst  others  view  Heaven's  alljnvolving  aroh. 
Bright  with  unnumber'd  worlds,  and  lost  in  joy. 
Fair  order  and  utility  behold  ;— 
To  me  those  fiiir  vicissitudes  are  lost, 
And  grace  and  beauty  blotted  from  my  view. 

Dr.  Thomat  BJaeUock 

Hum  walk  'at  the  world  in  daily  night : 
In  vain  they  gleam,  in  vain  for  thee, 

The  mom  upon  the  mountain  height. 
The  golden  sunset  on  the  sea. 

Mr8.  Otgood, 

He,  whom  Nature  thus  bereaves. 

Is  ever  Fancy's  favourite  child;  . 
For  thee,  enchanted  dreams  she  weaves 

Of  changefbl  beauty,  bright  and  wild. 

Mr8,  Osgood 


BLUNTNESS. 

Thb  b  some  fellow. 
Who,  having  been  prais'd  fbr  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb. 
Quite  from  his  nature :  he  can't  flatter,  he !  -^ 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  eo ;  if  not,  he 's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain 


Harbour  more  crafl,  and  far  corrupter  ends, 
llian  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duty  nicely. 

Shako,  Loar 

This  radeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Shako.  JuHko  CoMn. 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 

Nor  actions,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  e* 

speech. 

To  stir  men's  Uood :  I  only  speak  right  on. 

Shako.  Jtdhio  Cmm. 
ise 


BLUSHING. 

The  doabtftin  majd,  Mainy  heneUb  deMrydSy 

Was  all  abuht,  uid  her  pare  ynny 

Into  a  dear  eamatioii  foddeiBe  dyde ; 

Am  tkyre  Aurora  rjmng  hastily 

I)oth  by  her  Uwhing  tell  that  ahe  did  lye 

All  night  in  old  Tithomis*  fioxen  bed, 

Whereof  ahe  seems  ashamed  inwardly* 

Spen§er*9  Faky  Qiuau 

Confiisioa  thrillM  me  then,  and  secret  joy, 
Fast  throbUngr,  stole  its  treasures  from  my  heart, 
And  mantling  iqywardftnm'd  my  &ee  to  crimson. 

BtoMm  OuaUnma  Vam, 

Trom  every  blush  that  kindles  in  thy  cheeks. 

Ten  thoorand  little  loves  and  graces  apring 

To  revel  in  the  roses. 

Row^B  TVnfMflsne. 

Conftimid  me  not  with  shame,  nor  call  up  all 
The  Uood  that  warms  my  trembling  heart, 
To  fill  my  cheeks  with  blushes. 

TVsp's  AHmmule, 

l^^th  eveiy  change  his  features  played 
As  aspens  ahow  the  light  and  shade. 

SecWi  Raktby. 
Truly  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  blush's  pasitng  dye,— 
like  the  last  beam  of  eyening  thrown 
On  a  white  cloud, — just  seen  and  gone. 

Sealta  Lord  €fik$UUi. 

Alas!  that  in  our  earliest  Uush 

Our  danger  first  we  feel. 
And  tremble  when  the  rising  flush 

Betrays  some  angel's  seal!        % 
Alas!  for  care  and  pallid  woe 

Sit  watchers  in  their  turn,  • 

Where  heaven's  too  &int  and  transient  glow 

So  soon  fi>rgets  to  bum! 

Maiden!  through  every  change  the  same 

Sweet  semblance  thou  mayst  wear; 
Ay,  scorch  thy  very  soul  with  shame. 

Thy  brow  may  stall  be  ftir: 
But  if  thy  lovely  cheek  fiirget 

Ilie  rose  of  purer  years- 
day,  does  not  memory  sometimes  wet 

That  changeless  cheek  with  tears? 

O.  W.  HoUnea. 
Give  me  the  eloquent  cheek. 

Where  blushes  bum  and  die; 
I'ike  thine  its  changes  qpeak 

The  spirit's  purity! 

Mn,  OagwPa  pMm$. 


Ofek  Beauty^  lidi  the  gem4ike  tear 

Oft  sheds  its  evanescent  ray, 
But  scarce  Is  seen  to  sparkle,  ete 

*ri8  chased  by  beaming  smiles  aways 
Just  so  the  bhuh  is  filmed — and  flies — 

Nor  owns  reflection's  cafan  control : 

It  comes,  it  deepens — fkdes  and  dies, 

A  gush  oifieUng  from  the  sooL 

AfS*  x/imwss. 

The  lilies  ikintly  to  the  roses  yiekl. 
As  on  thy  lovely  dieek  they  struggling  vie, 

(Who  woidd  not  strive  upon  so  sweet  a  field 
Td  win  the  mastery  7) 

And  thoughls  are  in  thy  speaking  eyes  reveaTd* 

Pure  as  the  fi>ait  the  praphei's  rod  oosaal'd. 


BOASTING. 

O  Jove!  let  it  become 

To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he  whom  they  oonoem 

Shan  thns  finget  them. 

JonmnCt  Sefanut. 

The  honour  is  oveipai<it 

When  he  that  did  the  act  is  commentator. 

He  liiat  Taunts 

Of  a  received  fiivoar  oqght  to  be 

Punish'd  as  sacrilegious  persons  are. 

K3aaae  lie  doth  violate  that  sacred  thing. 

Pure,  spotless  honour. 

Cartwrightt  Royal  Slavo, 

For  then  we  wound  our  modesty,  and  make 

Foul  the  clearness  of  our  deaervings,  when 

Of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Shako,  AU*o  WOL 

Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 

Let  him  fear  this;  fi>r  it  vrill  come  to 

That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an 

Shako.  AU*o  WoU 

Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
Hiat  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  anc 

seas; 
Talks  as  fomiliarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs. 

Shako,  King  Johm 

I  know  them,  yea. 

And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple : 

ScamhUng,  ontpfiicittg,  foshion  mong'ring  boys. 

That  lie,  and  coy,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slaiider. 

Go  antickly,  and  ahow  outward  hideousness. 

And  speak  ofi*  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 

How  fliey  might  hurt  their  enemies  if  they  durst ; 

And  this  U  alL 

Shako.  Mmek  Ada, 


I  *11  turn  two  mmcin^  iteps 
Into  a  majUy  stride ;  and  speak  of  fraya 
like  a  fine  bnggiag  jonth ;  and  tell  quaint  lieia 
How  hanQurable  ladiee  aooght  mj  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died : 
I  could  not  do  with  all : — then  I  will  repent. 
And  wish,  fyr  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them, 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  1*11  tell. 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth. 

Shak9,  Merchant  of  Venice* 

What  art  thou  7    Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  u  thine  7  a  heaxt  as  big  7 
Thj  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  fiv  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth. 

ShaJu.  CifmheUne, 

He  made  me  mad. 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman 
Of  jTons,  and  dnims,  and  wounds  (God  save  the 

mark!) 
And  telUng  dm,  the  soveieign^st  thing  <m  earth 
Was  parmacity,  fbr  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  diggM 
Oat  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly ;  and  but  £br  these  wild  guns. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

Shakt.  Henry  IV. 

A  gf&Uant  ourtle-aae  opom  my  thigh, 
A  boar^pear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  ray  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will) 
Well  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Shaka.  As  you  Uke  iU 

Here  is  a  sUly,  stately  style  indeed ! 

The  IVirk  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath. 

Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. 

Skakt.  Henry  IV. 

Nay,  an  thouMt  mouth, 
1*11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shak$.HamleL 

A  mad>cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  jack. 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out 

Shakt,  Taming  the  Shrew, 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain. 
Vaulting  aloud,  but  raok*d  with  deep  despair. 

Milton* »  Paradiee  Loet, 

We  rise  in  glory,  as  we  sink  in  pride ; 
Where  boasting  ends,  there  dignity  begins, 

Yotmg'9  Night  Thoifght9, 


For  men  (it  if  reported)  dash  and  vapour 
Less  OQ  the  field  of  battle  than  on  paper. 
Tlius  m  the  hist*ry  of  each  dire  campaign 
More  eainsge  loads  the  newspaper  than  plain. 

Z>n  WoUaCs  Pet$r  Pindar. 


BOOKS. 

And  though  books,  madam,  cannot  make  this 

mind. 

Which  we  must  bring  apt  to  be  act  aright ; 

Yet  do  they  rectify  it  in  that  kind. 

And  touch  it  so,  as  that  it  turns  that  way 

Where  judgment  lies.   And  though  we  cannot  find 

The  certain  place  of  truth,  yet  do  they  stay, 

And  entertain  us  near  about  the  same. 

DanieL 

A  book!    O  rare  one! 

Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  word,  a  garment 

Nobler  than  that  it  covers. 

Shakg.  CymMint 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  conduce 

For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use. 

Denham 

Learning  is  more  profi>mid 
When  in  few  solid  authors  *t  may  be  fimnd. 
A  few  good  books,  digested  well,  do  feed 
The  mind;  much  cloys, or  doth  ill  humours  breed 

Robert  Heath. 
Give  me 
Leave  to  enjoy  myself    That  place  that  does 
Contain  my  books,  the  best  companions,  is 
To  me  a  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I 
Convene  with  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes  fer  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  coun- 
sels; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account;  and  in  my  fimey, 
Defiuse  their  ill.plac*d  statues.    Can  I  then 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities  7    No :  be  it  your  care 
To  augment  a  heap  of  wealth :  it  shall  be  mme 

To  increase  in  knowledge. 

Fletehe* 

Books  are  part  of  man's  prerogative, 
In  formal  ink  they  thought  and  voices  hcdd, 
TiuLi  we  to  them  our  solitade  may  give, 
And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old. 
Our  life,  fame  pieoeth  longer  at  the  end. 
And  books  it  fiurther  backward  doth  extend. 

Sir  Thonuu  Ovjremr^ 

*Tis  in  books  the  chief 

Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  hrioC 

duttm 
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Twere  w«n  with  most,  if  bookB,  that  oonld  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleasM  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  man  approring  what  had  charmM  the  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy ; 
And  not  with  coraes  on  his  art,  who  stole 
The  ge^  of  truth  from  his  migaarded  aoiiL 

CcwptTt 

Books  are  men  of  higher  statore. 
And  the  only  men  that  apeak  aloud  for  fViture 
times  to  hear !         itftst  BarretVs  Poem$. 

Come  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around  thee. 
Of  thought  and  beauty! — Here  are  books  and 

flowers. 
With  spells  to  loose  the  fetters  which  hath  bound 

thee, 
Tlie  rayellM  evil  of  this  world^s  feverish  hours. 

The  past  but  lives  in  words :  a  thousand  ages 

Were  blank,  if  books  had  not  evok*d  their  ghosts. 

And  kept  the  pale,  unbodied  shades  to  warn  us 

From  fleshless  lips. 

Btdwer, 

'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one^s  name  in  print; 
A  book 's  a  book  although  there  *s  nothing  in  *t 

Byron. 

*T  was  heaven  to  lounge  upon  a  couch,  said  Gray, 

And  read  new  novels  on  a  rainy  day. 

CharUi  Sprague, 

A  blessing  on  the  printor*s  art!  — 

Books  are  the  Mentors  of  the  heart. 

Mrt^HaU, 

Hie  burning  soul,  the  burden*d  mind 

In  books  alone  companions  find. 

Mn.  HaU. 

Turn  back  the  tide  of  ages  to  its  head. 
And  hoard  the  wisdom  of  the  honourM  dead. 

CharUa  Sprague. 

What  he  has  written  seems  to  me  no  more 
Than  I  have  thought  a  thousand  times  before. 

We  never  speak  our  deepest  feelings; 
Our  holiest  hopes  have  no  revealings. 
Save  in  the  gleams  that  light  the  face, 
Or  fancies  that  the  pen  may  trace. 
And  hence  to  books  the  heart  must  turn 
When  with  unspoken  thoughts  we  yearn, 
And  gather  from  the  silent  page 
The  just  reproof  the  counsel  sage, 
Ihe  consolation  kind  and  true 
1*hat  soothes  and  heals  the  wounded  heart 

Mr$,  HaWa  VigU  of  Xoee. 
I*if  there  *s  a  fever  of  the  soul 
Heyood  this  opiate  control, 
^  ben  the  book  charm  its  influence  loses. 

Mrt.  HM$  VigU  if  Lone. 


BQJJNTY. 

What  you  desire  of  him,  he  partly  begs 

To  be  desir*d  to  give.    It  much  would  please  him 

That  of  his  fortunes  yon  would  make  a  staff 

To  lean  upon. 

Shaka,  Antany  wad  dBOfatu, 

For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in  *t ;  an  autumn  H  was 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

Shaka,  iitttony  and  Cfeflpaftn. 

O  blessed  bounty,  giving  all  content ! 

The  only  fautress  of  all  noble  arts. 

That  lend*st  success  to  every  good  intent, 

A  grace  that  rests  in  the  most  godlike  hearts, 

By  heav*n  to  none  but  happy  souls  infbs^d. 

Pity  it  is,  that  e*er  thou  wast  abus'd. 

DraylN. 

He  that*s  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  good  by  chance. 
But  never  out  of  judgment 

Btawmaat  and  Fldeheg^a  SjpafM  CvnU. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join. 

That  thou  may*st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine; 

That  liberality  is  but  cast  away. 

Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

DenJtam, 

Large  was  his  bounty  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send ; 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear;— 
He  gain*d  from  heaven — *t  was  all  he  wishM-^ 
a  friend!  Oray. 


BREVITY. 

Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 

And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  floutishei, 

I  will  be  brie£ 

Skaka.HemUL 

Tis  of  books  the  chief 

Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brie£ 

BtdUr, 

Stop  not,  unthinking,  every  friend  you  meet 
To  spin  your  wordy  fe,bric  in  the  street ; 
WhUe  you  are  emptying  your  colloquial  pack. 
The  fiend  Lumbago  jumps  upon  his  back. 

O.  W.  Hdlnua 


BRIBERY. 

What !  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  Wdil^ 
But  for  supporting  robbers;— 'Shatt  we  mnr 
Contasniaate  our  fingers  with  base  bribest 
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And  mH  the  mighty  ipAce  of  our  luge  honomn 

For  to  moeh  tnah,  u  may  be  gnsped  thv  7 

IM  iither  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 

Thin  inch  a  Bctimut 

Shaka,  Jyliiu  Camtr, 

Nooe  doei  oflfend,  none,  I  say  none ;  I  'U  able  *em : 

Ttkib  that  of  me,  my  fKend,  who  have  the  power 

To  aeal  the  accuser's  lips. 

SAffJb.  Lear, 

Let  me  tell  you,  Qtseins,  yon  yourself 

Are  much  oondemnM  to  have  an  itching  palm; 

To  sen  ind  mart  your  offioes  ibr  gold 

To  mdeservers. 

SktJst.  Mm$  Cmmr. 

The  world  is  not  thy  fiiend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
llie  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Hien  be  not  poor,  but  break  it  and  take  this. 

Sbdk9»  Ranuo  and  JuUM, 

Who  thmketh  to  boy  villany  with  gold, 
Shan  ever  find  soch  &ith  so  bought — so  sold. 

Martlon*§  Stphanuha, 

Siher,  though  white, 
Tet  it  draws  Uack  lines ;  it  shall  not  rule  my  palm 
There  to  mark  fivth  his  base  corruption. 

MiddUion  and  Rowley's  Fair  QuarreL 

Petitions  not  sweetened 
With  gdd,  are  but  unsavoury  and  oft  refbsed ; 
Or  if  reeeived,  are  pocketed,  not  read. 
A  miter's  swelling  tears  by  the  glowing  beams 
Of  choleric  authority  are  dried  up 
Before  they  &]!,  or  if  seen,  never  pitied. 

Jtfosttfiger. 
No,  111  not  trust  the  hcmonr  of  a  man : 
Gold  is  grown  great,  and  makes  pcrfidiousness 
A  most  common  waiter  in  most  princes'  courts : 
He*8  in  the  check^roU :  I'll  not  trust  my  blood : 
I  know  none  breathing  but  will  cog  a  dye 
For  twenty  thousand  double  pistoleti. 

Jfarstoa. 


BUILDING. 

Here  the  architect 
Did  not  with  curious  skiU  a  pile  erect 
Of  carved  marUe,  touch,  or  porphyry, 
Bat  built  a  house  for  hospitality; 
No  somptuous  chimney-piece  of  shining  stone 
Invites  the  stranger's  eye  to  gaze  upon. 
And  coldly  entertain  his  sight,  but  clear 
And  rheeiAil  flames  cherish  and  warm  him  here. 

Net  wdk,  but  subjects' km 

I^  ts  a  pnnce  Hie  stroDgeirt  eastle  prove. 

Oe/VM  Sagk^  2Wi. 


CALAMITY. 

Do  not  insult  calamity : 
It  is  a  barb'rous  grossness,  to  lay  on 
The  weight  of  scorn,  where  heavy  misery 
Too  much  already  weighs  men's  fortunes  down. 

DattteCe 


Calamity  is  man's  true  touch-stone. 

^emmionf  aad  FUicker*a  Fmar  Playe  in  Otn, 

How  wisely  fate  ordain'd  for  human  kind 
Calamity  I  which  is  the  perfoot  glass 
Wherein  we  truly  see  and  know  ourselves. 
How  justly  it  created  lifo  too  short ! 
For  being  incident  to  many  grieft. 
Had  it  been  destin'd  to  continue  long, 
Fate,  to  please  fools,  had  done  the  wise  great 
wrong. 

Sir  W.  DavenanfM  Law  againat  Xeesrik 

Know,  he  that 
Foretells  his  own  calamity,  and  makes 
Events  before  they  come,  twice  over  doth 
Ebdure  the  pains  of  evil  destiny. 
But  vre  must  trust  to  virtue,  not  to  fate ; 
That  may  protect,  whom  cruel  stars  will  hate. 

Sir  W.  Davemmfe  Di9trea$t$, 

Thus,  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud; 
And,  after  summer,  ever  more  succeeds 
Barren  winter  with  his  wrathftd  nipping  cold; 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet 

8hak$.  Henry  VL 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  sickly  joys 

Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees, 

At  every  little  breath  misfortune  blows ; 

1111  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness. 

In  the  chill  blasts  of  vnnter  they  expire. 

This  is  the  common  lot. 

loungt 

Tell  me  no  more 

Of  my  soul's  lofty  gifts !    Are  they  not  vain 

To  quench  its  haunting  thirst  for  happiness  7 

Have  I  not  loved,  and  striven,  and  foiled  to  bind 

One  true  heart  unto  me,  whereon  my  own 

Might  find  a  resting-plaoe,  a  home  for  all 

Its  burden  of  affection  7    I  depart 

Unknown,  though  Fame  goes  with  me ;  I  must 

leave 

Hie  earth  unknown. 

JfraJSTsMmn 

I  turn  me  back,  and  find  a  barren  waste, 

Joyless  aiid  rayless ;  a  few  spots  are  there, 

Where  briefly  it  was  granted  me  to  taste 

Hie  tenderness  of  youthfbl  love— in  air 

Tlie  charm  is  broken. 
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CALM -CANDOUR. 


CALM. 


Pure  was  the  temp*rate  air,  an  eren  calm 
Perpetual  reigned,  aave  what  the  zcphyn  bland 
BreathM  o*er  the  blue  expanse. 

Gradual  sinks  the  breezd 
Into  a  perfect  calm ;  that  not  a  breath 
1  heard  to  quirer  thio*  the  closing  woods, 
Or  rostlin^  torn  the  many  twinklingr  leaves 
Of  aspen  talL    The  uncurlin|f  floods,  difilnM 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delushre  lapse, 
Forgetful  of  their  course,    ^is  silence  all. 
And  pleasing  expectation. 

T^anmm^a  iSsoaowL 

The  wind  breathed  soil  as  lorers  sigh. 
And  od  renew*d  secm'd  ofl  to  die, 
Witi)  breatliless  pause  between. 
O  who  with  speech  of  war  and  woes. 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 
Of  such  enchanting  scene ! 

SeotVs  Lord  of  ike  Idet, 

St  (George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 

Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 

The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 

To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 

Scott*  t  Marmion, 

*Twas  one  of  those  ambrosial  eves 
A  day  of  storm  so  often  leaves 
At  its  calm  setting — when  the  west 
Opens  her  golden  bowers  to  rest, 
And  a  moist  radiance  fVom  the  skies 
Shoots  trembling  down,  as  from  the  eyes 
Of  some  meek  penitent,  whose  last 
Bright  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past. 
And  whose  sweet  tears,  o*er  wrong  forgiven. 
Shine  as  they  &I1  with  light  firom  heaven ! 

Moore't  LaUa  RookJu 

How  calm, -^^ how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone, 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away^ 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray. 
Melt  off  and  leave  the  land  and  sea. 
Sleeping  m  bright  tranquillity; — 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall, 
In  sleepy  sunshine  m&ntiing  aJil ; 
And  ev'n  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves, 
Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heayoe 
Of  lovers*  hearts,  when  newly  blest. 
Toe  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest  \ 

Xoore*#  LaBa  Rookh. 


Hm  sea  is  like  a  silveiy  lake. 

And  o*«r  its  calm  the  vessel  gUdet 

Gently  as  if  it  lear*d  to  wake 

The  slumbers  of  the  silent  tides. 

AOor4 

Serenely  my  heart  took  the  hue  of  the  hour, 

ItB  passions  were  sleeping,  were  mute  as  the  dead, 

And  the  spirit  becalm'd  but  rememberM  their 

power, 

As  the  billow  the  force  of  the  gale  that  was  fled ! 

Jtfaorc 

And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea4>ird'B  ciy, 
And  dolphin*s  leap,  and  little  billow  crost 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet 

ByrmC$  Don  JrniL 

So  calm  the  waters  sooroely  seem  to  strey. 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away. 

ByrwCoLam* 
When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease, 

(The  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth) ; 
When  the  deluded  soul  in  peace. 

Can  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth ; 
When  we  are  taught  in  whom  to  trust. 

And  how  to  spore,  to  spend,  to  give ; 

(Our  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 

*Tis  then  we  rightly  lean  to  live. 

^  CnUa 

Thy  beauty  is  as  undenied 

As  the  beauty  of  a  star ; 
And  thy  heart  beats  just  af  equally, 

Whate'er  thy  praises  are ; 
And  so  long  without  a  parallel 

Thy  loveliness  hath  shone. 
That,  followed  like  the  tided  moon, 

Thou  movest  as  calmly  on. 
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CANDOUR. 


Then,  gentle  Qarence,  welcome  unto  Warwick 
And  welcome,  Somerset:  —  I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustfnl  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  paw*d  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

8hak9,  Henry  Vlll 
Make  my  breast 
Transparent  as  pure  ciystal,  that  the  world, 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  fbolest  thought 
My  heart  does  hold. 

The  bravo  do  never  ^un  the  light; 
JmA  ate  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their  tempers; 
Truly  without  disguise  they  love  or  hate ; 
Still  are  they  found  in  the  ftir  ftce  of  day. 
And  heav'n  and  men  are  judges  of  their  actione 
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CASB. 


YoatelktoBaii 
Too  may  have  kaumn  thai  I*m  Boirar«^  nan; 
Ihe  apeechea  are  Hw  invtrameala  of  knina 
Or  fiiob  that  we  them,  when  they  want  yood 

■ense; 

Needs  no  diagmse  nor  ornament :  be  plaiA. 

Tit  gi«at-- ti8  manly  to  disdain  dia|fiiiae$ 
It  shows  ov  spirit  or  it  proiea  oar  ainngth. 

FoM^s  Night  TkmgM: 
No  hangfhty  geatuie  marks  Mb  gait, 

No  pompons  tone  his  word« 
No  studied  attitode  is  seen. 

No  pallingf  nonsense  heatd ; 
H0II  suit  liis  bearing'  to  the  hoar, 

Langh,  listen,  leam  or  teaefa,  1 

With  joyoos  freedom  in  his-m^^ 

And  eandour  in  liis  speech. 

EUaa  C09L 


CARE. 


Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent» 
Ne  better  bad  he,  ne  for  better  cared ; 
With  blistered  hands  amongst  the  cinders  brent. 
And  fingers  filthy,  with  long  nayles  unpared. 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared : 
His  name  was  Care;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade. 
That  neither  day  nor  m|^t  from  working  spared, 
ftit  to  small  purpose  yron  wedges  made «. 
Those  be  nnqniet  thoughts  that  careffal  minds  in- 
▼ade.  Spmset^a  Fidry  Qtieen. 

In  care  they  live,  and  most  for  many  care ; 
And  floeh  the  best  and  greatest  ever  are. 

Lord  Brookg^M  Alaham, 

Of  all  proceedings  in  this  great  afiTair, 

We  moat  not  use  our  fortunes,  but  our  care. 

Claplhomt^  Alberhu  WaUentiem. 
Ahhoogh  my  cares  do  hang  upon  my  soul 
Like  mines  of  lead,  the  greatness  of  my  spirit 
Shan  shake  the  sullen  weight  ofil 

Clapthorrui'B  Albertu9  Wt^kiutem, 

What  bliss,  what  wealth,  did  e*er  the  world  be- 

stow 
On  man,  but  cares  and  fears  attended  it? 

Maifa  Agrigfima, 
Care  that  is  enter'd  onoe  into  the  breast, 
Will  hsTe  the  whole  possession  ere  it  rest 

Jonmm*8  TaU  if  a  Tub, 
Thus sKoatimes  hath  the  bngfateat  day  &ela«d, 
And  ailer  eommer  ever  move  racoeede 
Buna  winter  with  his  wnthftd  nlppiiig  ooU  I 
8ft  eant  aad  joy»  abovnd  M  aeaaene  fleet 

Shdk9.  JSrswry  VL 


Care  heeps  Ub  w«tcl|  in  ereiy  old  man's  eye. 
And  wfaeio  eare  lodyslh  sleep  frill  never  lie. 

SknUf,  Boauo  and  JmBmI 

Ctae  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 

Shaks,  Henry  Vt 

You  have  nngently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walkM  about, 
Musing,  and  aighingj  with  your  aims  wanmi 
And  when  I  aek'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  star*d  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks. 

<Sftaftsi  JvJtiff  C4 


Care  that  in  cloisten  only  seals  her  eyes. 
Which  youth  thinks  folly,  age  and  wisdom  owns ' 
Fools  by  not  knowing  her,  outlive  the  wise ; 
She  visits  cities,  but  she  dwells  on  thrones. 

Sir  W.  DatemnL 

But  hwnan  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a*  their  coU^jfes  and  school^ 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  mak'  enow  themsels  to  vex  them* 

Bwrmk 
He  woke^-^to  watch  the  lamp^  and  tell 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell, 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistlee  by. 
Or  catch  by  fits  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warden  cheats  the  time; 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done. 
Couched  on  his  straw,  and  fimcy-firee, 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

Se9te%  RMby. 

And  on,  with  many  a  step  of  pain. 

Our  weary  race  is  sadly  run; 
And  still,  as  on  we  plod  our  way, 

We  find,  as  lifo's  gay  dreams  dej>art. 
To  close  our  being's  troubled  day, 

Nought  left  us  but  a  broken  heart 

FerdioaL 

What  shouldst  thou  have  ever  known 
Of  that  blind  goddess  which  deludes  the  world  / 
Orwfaatof  GareT.  Oh,  if  the  joys  of  lifb 
Are  linked  with  wealth,  and  fbrtone's  gifts  akme 
Can  make  us  happy,  then  thy  cup  of  life 
Is  full  to  oveiAiwtng! 

H. 
Ah !  who  can  say,  however  fair  his  view 

Through  what  sad  scenes  his  path  maj  Met 
Let  careless  youth  its  seeming  Joys  pursue, 

Ckion  will  they  leam  to  scan  with  thoughtfiil  ey^ 

The  illusive  past  and  dark  fhtority. 


ld§ntt  itefM,*  not  yeti  not  yett 
But  wmit  tiMDORow !    Funmo  will  be  here. 
Ib  fhe  mean  time,  weVe  itiU  grim  Cefe— (wlioee 

tooth 
Is  like  the  tigcr'e— sharp,)  lest  dreams  should  fiJl, 
And  shadow  us  with  sweet  fargetfuliiess. 

BmryCamwaXL 


CAUSE. 


CSroomstanoe  must  make  it  probable 

Whether  the  cause's  justness  may  eommsnd 

Th'  attendance  of  success :  For  an  attempt 

That's  warranted  by  justice,  cannot  want 

A  prosperous  end. 

NMU  Hanmbal  and  SSe^pis. 

Justness  of  cause  is  nothing,^ 
When  things  are  risen  to  the  point  thej  are : 
Tb  either  not  examin'd  or  bdiev'd 
Among  the  warlike. 

This  is  a  cause  which  our  ambition  fills ; 

A  cause,  in  which  our  strength  we  should  not 

waste 
In  yain,  like  giants,  who  did  heave  at  hiHs ; 
*T  is  too  unwieldy  for  the  force  of  haste. 

Str  W.  DavaumpM  OmuUbert 

Smafl  are  the  seeds  &te  does  unheeded  sow 
Of  slight  beginnings  to  important  ends ; 
Whilst  wonder,  which  does  best  our  rev'renoc 

show 
To  heaVn,  all  reason*s  sight  in  gazing  spends. 

Sir  W.  Dmenanti  OmuUberL 


CAUTION. 

But  now  so  wise  and  wary  was  the  knight 
By  triall  of  his  former  harms  and  cares, 
lliat  he  descry'd,  and  shunned  still  his  slight : 
Tlie  fish,  that  once  was  caught,  new  bait  will 
hardly  bite.  Sj^eiuer*9  Fairy  Queen, 

Who  'scapes  the  snare 
Once,  has  a  certain  caution  to  beware. 

ChapmarCe  Revenge  fir  Hommr, 

They  that  foar  the  adder's  sting,  will  not  come 
Near  his  hissing. 

ChipnanU  Widaul'a  Teare, 

None  pities  him  that's  in  the  snare, 
And  warn'd  before,  would  not  beware. 

*nie  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  called 
Hie  beacon  of  toe  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst 

Shake,  TroL  and  Crm. 


It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  oast  beyond  ourselfes  in  our  opiaions. 

As  it  is  eommwi  for  the  younger  sort 

1^  lack  discretion. 

Skake,HamUL 

When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their 

cloaks; 
When  great  leafes  fiill,  then  winter  u  at  hud; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth: 
AH  may  be  weQ;  but  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'T  is  more  than  we  desenre,  or  I  e^>ecL 

Shake.  Richard  III 

Beadns'd; 
Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  ro  hot 
That  it  doth  singe  yourself;  we  may  outran, 
By  Tioleif  swiftness,  that  which  we  ran  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.    Know  you  not, 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  7  Be  advis'd. 

Shako.  Henry  VJIL 

Trust  none; 
For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  foiths  are  wafer  cake% 

And  hold-fost  is  the  only  dog. 

Shake,  Henry  Y, 

Man's  cauti<m  oflen  into  danger  turns, 
And  his  guard  falling,  crushes  him  to  deatL 

Toici^s  Night  Tkeugkte, 

He  knows  the  compass,  sail,  and  oar, 

Or  never  launches  from  the  shore; 

Before  he  builds,  computes  the  cost, 

And  in  no  proud  pursuit  is  lost 

Oay'e  FoUef. 

All 's  to  be  fbar'd  where  afl  is  to  be  lost 

Byree, 

Let  no  man  know  thy  business  save  some  fhend, 

A  man  of  mind. 

Bsjby. 


CELIBACY. 

But  earlier  is  the  rose  distill'd. 

Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Shah^n 

Lady,  you  aro  the  cruelest  she  alive. 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 

And  leave  no  copy. 

Shak^lteert, 

Most  women's  weak  resolves,  like  reeds,  will  lift 
Shake  with  each  breath,  and  bead  with  eveiy  sigh; 
Bfine,  like  an  oak  whose  firm  roots  deqi  desosnd, 

Nor  breath  of  kuro  can  8hake»  nor  sigh  can  bend. 

Gey. 


If  I  am  fair,  His  ibr  mywlf  alona; 

I  do  not  wiih  to  ha^a  a  aweellieaTt  near  iiM| 
Nor  would  I  eall  another's  heart  my  own, 

Nor  have  a  gaOant  lover  to  reveie  me; 
For  sorely  I  woold  plight  my  ftith  to  aone, 

Though  many  an  amorous  wit  might  jomp  to 
hear  me ; 
For  I  haTB  heard  that  Urwn  prove  deoeivers, 
When  onoe  they  find  that  maidens  are  believers. 

Fnm  Mkkd  Aifgda, 

From  her  lone  path  she  never  tarns  aside, 
Though  passionate  worshippers  before  her  &11 ; 

Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  pride. 
She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  above  them  all  I 

Mn.  Wdby, 

And  thus  she  vranders  on — ^half  sad,  half  blest— 
Without  a  mate  for  the  pore  lonely  heart, 

TluLt,  yearning,  throbs  within  her  virgin  breast. 
Never  to  find  its  lovely  counterpart. 

Jtffs.  Wdby. 


Vmandi  siaut/—- and  though  I  suffer  by  it  I 
Must  change  my  style,  and  leave  off  gay  society. 

0  many  a  sommer's  morning  glow 

Has  lent  the  rose  its  ray. 
And  TOMJBCf  a  winter's  drifUng  snow 

Has  swept  its  bloom  away; 
Bat  she  has  kept  the  fkithless  pledge 

To  this,  her  winter  hour. 

And  keeps  it  still,  herself  alone, 

And  wasted  like  the  flower. 

O.  W,  HobMi, 


CEREMONY. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first. 
To  set  a  gloss  on  fidnt  deeds, — ^hollow  welcomes, 
Kecanting  goodness,  sony  e'er  *tis  shown ; 
Bat  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs 
none.  Skak$.  Ttmon. 

And  what  art  thoo,  thon  idd,  ceremony  7 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou  7  that  sufferest  more 

Of  mortal' grieft  than  do  thy  worshippers. 

What  are  ^y  rents  7   What  are  thy  comings  in  7 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth : 

What  is  thy  toll,  O  adoration  7 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  7 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear*d, 

"Hian  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink*8t  thou  ofi,  instead  of  homage  sweet, 

Bet  poison*d  flattery  7    O  be  sick,  great  greatness. 

And  bid  thy  oeimuRiy  givte  thee  core. 

8hak$,  Jfenry  F. 


Then  ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth, 
Pk«parM  to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  wortii; 
Wlule  troths,  en  which  eternal  things  depend, 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  single  fliend ; 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command. 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand ; 
Happy  to  fill  religion's  vacant  jdace 
With  hoQow  fiinn,  and  gesture  and  grimace. 

Ceispsf. 
It  was  withal  a  highly  polished  age, 
And  scrupulous  in  ceremonious  rite. 
When  stranger  stranger  met  upon  the  way, 
First  each  to  other  bowed  respectfully. 
And  large  professions  made  of  humble  service. 

PaOoek. 


CHALLENGE. 

I  never  in  my  ^ 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg*d  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 

Shah,  Henry  IV, 

Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven : 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant 

Shak9.  Richard  II 


CHANGE. 

Weep  not  that  the  world  changes — did  it  keep 
A  stable,  changeless  course,  *twere  cause  to  weep. 

Bryant* 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beckons. 

Forward,  forward  let  us  range; 
Let  the  peoples  spin  fer  ever 

Down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 

jCcm^eon. 
I  ask  not  what  change 

Has  come  over  thy  heart, 
I  seek  not  what  chances 

Have  doomed  us  to  part; 
I  know  thou  hast  told  me 

To  love  thee  no  more, 
And  I  still  most  obey 

Where  I  onoe  did  adore. 

In  bower  and  garden  rich  and  rare 
There's  many  a  eheriah'd  flower, 
Whose  beauty  fiules,  whose  ilagrance  flite 
Withm  the  flitting  hour. 
Niot  so  the  sunple  ferest  Imf^ 
1hipri»d,  vmotioed,  lying— 
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CHARACTER. 


The  same  tiuongfa  all  ill  Httb  lift— 
It  ditagM  Imt  in  dyin;. 
Be  sneh,  end  eolj  wueh^  my  finnde; 
Once  mine,  and  mine  ftr  etor; 
And  heie*a  a  hand  to  elaap  in  thain^ 
That  ahall  deaett  them  never. 
And  thou  be  aoch,  my  gentle  lofo, 
"Hme,  ciiance,  the  werld  deQring ; 
And  take,  Uia  all  I  have,  a  heart 

That  chai^nea  but  in  dyii^.. 

O,  W.  Doane, 
Ah !  if  a  fiury^a  ma^rio  mi^ht  were  mine, 
I*d  joy  to  diange  with  each  new  wish  of  thine ; 
Nothing  to  all  the  world  beside  I  *d  be. 
And  everything  thon  lovest  in  turn  to  thee. 

Jin.  wtgood* 


CHARACTER. 

Good  name,  ift  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

la  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls ; 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  His  something, 

nothing, 
'TWAS  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Shakt,  Oihdie, 

Gnats  are  nnnotieed  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 

But  eagles  gazed  upon  by  every  eye. 

ShakMpeare. 

Stand  free  and  fast, 

And  jndge  him  by  no  more  than  what  you  know 

Ingenuously,  and  by  the  right  laid  line 

Of  truth,  he  truly  will  oil  stylos  deserve, 

Of  wise,  good,  just;  a  man  both  soul  and  nerve. 

Shirlei^a  Admirdl  of  Prance. 

She  can't  be  paraUePd  by  art,  much  less 

By  nature :  ahe  'd  battle  painters  to  decypher 

Her  exactly,  as  bad  as  agues  puzzle  doctors. 

Robert  NemU^s  Poor  Scholmr. 

As  through  the  hedgorows'shade  the  violet  steals, 

And  the  sweet  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals. 

Her  sofler  charms,  but  by  their  influence  known, 

twurpriae  all  hearts,  and  mould  them  to  her  own. 

Mtegen. 
fhough  ga,y  as  mirth,  as  cuxioos  thoughts  sedate ; 
As  elegance  polite,  as  power  elate; 
Profound  as  reason,  and  as  jnstioe  dear ; 
9^ift  as  compassion,  yet  as  truth  severe. 

mNM^gV. 
^ith  moie  capadfty  Ibr  love  than  eartii 
ficslowtf  on  most  of  mortal  mond  and  tairtiii 
His  earlv  dreams  of  good  outstripped  tho  truth, 
And  troubled  manhood  fdibwed  baffled  youth.. 


The  eye  of  the  hale  one, 

ll^^th  jey  in  its  gfeam. 
Looks  up  in  the  noontide. 

And  steds  Amn  the  beam; 
But  the  eheek  of  the  pale  one 

Is  marked  with  despair. 

To  fed  itself  &ding, 

When  aU  is  «i  ftlr. 

EtitmCetk 

Bespeak  the  man  who  acted  out  the  loMe— 
Hie  whole  of  all  he  knew  of  high  and  true. 

HcffneiL 

Though  ^ks  and  words. 

By  the  strong  mastery  of  his  practised  will. 

Are  overniled,  the  mounting  blood  betrays 

An  impulse  in  its  secret  spring,  too  deep 

For  his  control 

StntAof 

And  though,  as  you  have  said,  the  vernal  bloom 

Of  his  first  spirits  fading,  leaves  him  changed —^ 

'T  ii  not  to  vTorse.    His  mind  is  as  a  meadow 

Of  various  grasses,  rieh  and  freah  beneath. 

But  o'er  the  sorfitce  some  that  come  to  seed 

Have  cast  a  colour  of  sobriety. 

Tayhr'e  Edwk, 

His  talk  is  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses; 
He  slips  from  politics  to  puns. 

Passes  from  Mahomet  to  Moees ; 
Beginning  with  the  laws  that  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  oounes. 
And  ending  with  some  precept  de^ 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

Praed—The  Vker 

It  is  not  mirth,  ftr  mirth  she  is  too  still ; 
It  is  not  wit,  which  leaves  the  heart  more  chill, 
But  that  continuous  sweetness,  which  with  ease 
Pleases  all  round  it  fi^im  the  wish  to  please. 

The  New  Titfirt 

Those  who  see  thee  in  thy  full-blown  pride. 
Know  little  of  affections  crushed  within. 
And  wrongs  which  frvnsy  thee. 

Tayimr^e  /«• 

She  was  the  pride 

Of  her  fiuniliar  sphere — the  daily  joy 

Of  all  who  on  her  gracefulness  might  gaze. 

And  in  the  light  and  music  of  her  way 

Have  a  companion's  portion. 

WiBil'Paeia*. 

The  angeli  sang  in  heaven  when  she  was  boro. 

Longfelin^ 


Develed,  aniielH,  fenerana,  wiid  of  guilei 
And  with  hsr  whole  heart's  wdoome  m  her  smik. 

Mr9,NinimL 


CHARITY. 


as 


A  gentle  maiden,  wIiom  Uxgt^  loving  e jcs 
Rnnhrina  a  tender,  melaiiohoty  lif  ht, 

like  the  toft  ndiance  of  the  starrj  skies, 
Or  autninn  sanahine,  mellow'd  wiien  oMWt  bright; 

She  is  not  sad,  yet  in  her  gaae  appean 

Something  that  makes  the  ga»r  think  of  tears. 

9ie  has  a  glowing  heart,  they  say. 

Though  eabn  her  seeming  be ; 
And  oH  that  warm  heart's  lo?ely  [day 

Upon  her  cheek  I  see. 

Mn.  Osgood, 

Though  time  her  bloom  is  stealing, 

Hiere's  still  beyond  his  art— 

The  wild  flower  wreath  of  feeling, 

The  Bonbeam  of  the  heart 

HaSeeh 

Bold  in  the  cause  of  God  he  stood 

like  Templar  in  the  Holy  Land; 

And  never  knight  of  princely  blood 

In  lady's  bower  more  bland. 

Mr$*  Hole, 
His  high  broad  fnrehead,  marble  fiilr. 

Told  of  the  power  of  thought  within ; 
And  strength  was  in  his  raven  hair— 
But  when  he  smiled  a  spdl  was  there 
Hiat  DMire  than  strength  or  power  coold  win. 

Mn.  HuU?B  VigUifLove. 


CHARITY. 

Good  is  no  good,  but  if  it  be  spend ; 
God  giveth  good  fixr  none  other  end. 

Spenoer'a  ShephertTo  CdUndar, 

Charity  ever 
Finds  in  the  act  reward,  and  needs  no  trumpet 
In  the  receiver. 

BeamnofU  and  Fleteher*$  Sea  Voyage, 

It  was  sufficient  that  his  wants  were  known, 
Troe  charity  makes  others*  wants  their  own. 

Robert  Dauborne*s  Poor  Man^a  Comfort, 

For  true  charity 
Though  ne'er  so  secret  finds  a  just  reward. 

May'o  Old  CoupU, 
For  his  bounty, 
IWe  was  no  winter  in't;  an  autumn  *twas 
lluLt  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

Shako,  ArU,  and  Cleo, 
Nothing  truly  can  be  term'd  mine  own 
But  what  I  make  mine  own  by  using  weU. 
I^hose  deeds  of  charity  which  we  have  done 
Shall  stoy  for  ever  with  us:  and  that  wealth 
Which  we  have  so  bestow'd,  we  only  keep ; 
"Ihe  other  is  not  ours. 

JfttUhfoR. 


'Mongst  an  your  virtues 

I  see  nxA  charity  written,  which  some  call 

The  first-bom  of  religion ;  and  I  wondei^ 

I  cannot  seo  it  in  yours.    Believe  it,  sir. 

There  is  no  virtue  can  be  sooner  miss'd. 

Or  later  welcom'd ;  it  begins  the  rest. 

And  sets  them  ail  in  order. 

MiddUimL 

Take  physic,  pomp ; 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 

That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 

And  show  the  heavens  more  jusL 

Shako,  Loar, 

Tliink  not,  the  good, 
The  gentle  deeds  of  mercy  thou  hast  done. 
Shall  die  forgotten  all ;  the  poor,  the  pris'ner, 
Hie  fiitherless,  the  fi'iendless,  and  the  widow. 
Who  daily  own  the  bounty  of  thy  hand. 
Shall  cry  to  hcav'n,  and  pull  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Rowe'i  Jane  Skoit, 

How  few,  like  thee,  inquire  the  wretched  out. 
And  court  the  offices  of  soft  humanity ! 
Like  thee,  reserve  their  raiment  fer  the  naked. 
Reach  out  their  bread  to  feed  the  crjring  orphan. 
Or  mix  the  pitying  tears  with  those  that  weep  I 

Rowe^o  Jane  Shore* 

Great  minds,  like  heaven,  are  pleas'd  in  doing 

good. 

Though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  fiivours 

Are  barren  in  return. 

Rowe'o  Tamerlane, 

The  secret  pleasure  of  a  generous  act 
Is  the  great  mind's  great  briber 

DrydaCo  Dom  Sobattiam 

Is  there  a  variance  7  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Deqniring  quacks  with  curses  left  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 

Pop^o  Moral  Boomf. 

In  fiiith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree. 
But  all  mankuid's  concern  is  charity : 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end ; 
And  aU  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend. 

Pope^o  Eooay  on  Man^ 

Mf'kfn  thus  push'd  to  social,— to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thme^ 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart? 
Extend  it — let  thy  enemies  have  part. 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life  and  atmm^ 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

Pope^s  Eooay  of>  JEss 
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CHARITY. 


The  generous  pride  of  Tirtoe, 

Disdains  to  vreigh  too  nicely  the  returns 

Her  bounty  meets  with — ^like  the  liberal  gods, 

From  her  own  gracious  nature  she  bestows, 

Nor  stops  to  ask  reward. 

T^smson's  CorioZamit. 

But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind, 

Tliat  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 

Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 

Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew ; 

To  him  the  long  review  of  order*d  life. 

Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felL 

ThomwrCs  Seamm9» 

The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wiie ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others,  lives  unblest. 

Hcme^s  DaugUu, 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings  but  relievM  their  pain : 
The  ]ong-remembcr*d  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruinM  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
QaimM  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd. 

06ld9mUh*s  Deserted  Village. 

PleasM  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam*d  to 

glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  fiiults  to  scan, 
ffis  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Gdd&mWCe  Deserted  Village, 

There  are,  while  human  miseries  abomid, 
A  thousand  ways  to  waste  superfluous  wealth, 
Without  one  fool  or  flatterer  at  our  board. 
Without  one  hour  of  sickness  or  disgust 

Armttnm^e  Art  ef  Pretenamg  HeaWL 
Pure  in  her  aim,  and  in  her  temper  mild. 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child : 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn, 
Revil*d  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  the.n ; 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast. 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best ; 
Not  soon  provokM,  however  stung  and  teas*d. 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeasM ; 
8h«  rather  waves  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And  injurM  makes  forgiveness  her  delight 

Coujper'e  Charity, 

True  charity,  a  plant  divinely  nurs*d. 

Fed  by  the  love,  from  which  it  rose  at  first, 

'llinves  against  hope,  and  in  the  rudest  scene, 

Storms  but  enliven  its  unfading  green ; 

Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies, 

It^  fruit  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 

Cowper'e  Charity, 
Old  chanty  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 
A  vehicle  o^  virtue,  truth,  and  love. 

Camper's  Charity. 


I  mean  the  man,  who  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  deni^  them  nothing  but  his  nana 

Cmsper's  Task, 

Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  or  so  kind. 
But  not  around  his  honoured  um, 
Shafl  fiiends  alone  and  kindred  mourn; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide; 
And  frequent  foils  the  grateflil  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 

Scours  JKsrMJM 

The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 

Of  honest  fiune,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

ByrmCs  Don  Juan. 

And  ^>  not  from  piety  but  pride. 

Gives  wealth  to  vralls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  own  holy  vow  or  word. 

ByrtnCs  Oiamw. 

To  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  lame, 

To  the  ignorant,  and  vile. 
Stranger,  captive,  slave,  he  came. 
With  a  welcome  and  a  smile. 
Help  to  all  he  did  dispense, 

Gk>ld,  instruction,  raiment,  food; 
Like  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
To  the  evil  and  the  good. 

James  Montgomery, 

Amid  all  lifo's  quests 

There  seeme  but  worthy  one — to  do  men  good. 

JBaiUy. 

A  poor  man  serv*d  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  rich. 

Miss  BarrttL 

O,  rich  man's  son !  there  is  a  toil, 
That  with  all  others  level  stands; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 
But  only  whitens  soft  white  hands; — 

Hub  is  the  best  crop  for  thy  lands; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  foe. 

J.R.LowtiL 

When  poverty,  with  mien  of  shame, 

The  sense  of  pity  seeks  to  touch,-^ 
Or,  bolder,  makes  the  simple  claim 

That,  I  have  nothing,  you  have  much,— 
Believe  not  either  man  or  book. 

That  bids  you  close  the  opening  hand. 
And  with  reproving  speech  and  look. 

Your  first  and  firee  intent  withstand. 

R.  M.  MibM. 
Why  not  believe  the  homely  letter 

That  all  you  give  will  God  restore  t 
The  poor  man  may  deserve  it  better. 

And  sorely,  surely  wants  it  more ; 


CHASTITY  -CHEERFULNESS. 


flti 


Let  but  the  rich  mtn  do  liifl  part, 

And  whatioe'er  the  issue  be, 
To  those  who  ask,  his  answering  heart 

Will  gain  and  grow  in  sympathy. 

Then  gently  sean  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman, 

rhoogh  both  may  gang  a  kcnnie  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

Bums. 

Cast  not  the  dooded  gem  away, 
Quench  not  the  dim  but  living  ray— 

My  brother  man,  beware ! 
With  that  deep  voice,  which  fhnn  the  skies, 
Forbade  the  Patriarch^s  sacrifioe, 

God*s  angel  cries.  Forbear ! 

StiO  to  a  stricken  brother  true. 

Whatever  elime  hath  nurtur'd  him ; 

He  stoopM  to  heal  the  wounded  Jew, 
Hie  WQfshipper  of  Gerizim. 


WhUHar. 


Bat  by  all  thy  nature's  weakness, 
Hidden  faults  and  follies  known. 

Be  thou,  in  rebuking  evil. 
Conscious  of  tliine  own. 

And  when  religions  secto  ran  mad. 
He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning. 

That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad, 
It  will  not  be  improvM  by  burning. 

As  the  rivers,  farthest  flowing. 

In  the  highest  hills  have  birth; 
As  the  banyan,  broadest  growing, 

Qflenest  bows  its  head  to  earth,— 
Bo  the  noblest  minds  press  onward, 

Qiannels  fiir  of  good  to  trace; 
80  the  largest  hearts  bend  downward. 

Circling  all  the  human  race. 


Wlnttur, 


Praed. 


Mr$.Hd€. 


CHASTirr. 

Tlie  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 

Hiough  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 

But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 

Hie  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity ; 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

Shahpeart, 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  inrdled  by  the  frost  of  purest  snow, 
And  Jiai  gs  on  IKan's  temple. 


Thou,  my  love,  art  sweeter  fkr  than  balmy 
Incense  in  the  purple  smoke ;  pure  and 
Unspotted  as  the  cleanly  ermine,  ere 
The  hunter  sullies  her  with  his  pursuit ; 
Soft  as  her  skin ;  chaste  as  th*  Arabian  bird 
That  wants  a  sex  to  woo,  or  as  the  dead. 
That  are  divorc'd  from  warmth,  from  objects. 
And  from  thought 

Sir  W,  Davenanfs  Platonic  Lovcn. 

So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  chastity, 
lliat  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thoQsand  liv'ry'd  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  iu  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt 

JIf tlloii's  CamuB, 

Oh !  she  is  colder  than  the  mountain's  snow. 
To  sneh  a  subtile  purity  she's  wrought. 
She 's  pray'd  and  fksted  to  a  walking  thought : 
Sbe*s  an  enchanted  feast,  most  fair  to  sight. 
And  starves  the  appetite  she  does  invite ; 
Flies  from  the  tooeh  of  sense,  and  if  you  dare 
To  name  but  love  she  vanishes  to  air. 

Cimon's  Dettruction  qfJenuaUm. 

In  thy  fiiir  brow  there's  such  a  legend  vnit 
Of  chastity,  as  blinds  the  adulterous  eye : 
Not  the  mountain  ice, 
CongealM  to  crystals,  is  so  frosty  chaste. 
As  thy  victorious  soul,  which  conquers  man. 
And  man's  proud  tyrant-passion. 

Drydm*$  AlbUm  and  Albamu, 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  fi>lly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy? 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  7  . 

Hie  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
And  hide  her  shame  from  eveiy  eye, 

And  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom  is — to  die. 

GoldamiA, 

Beneath  the  oares  of  earth  she  does  not  bow, 
Though  she  hath  ofttimes  drain'd  its  bitter  cup; 

But  ever  v^anders  on  with  heavenward  brow. 
And  eyes  whose  lovely  orbs  are  lifted  up ! 

Mrs.  WeOns 


CHEERFULNESS. 

And  her  against  sweet  choerfblness  was  placed. 
Whose  eyes  like  twinkling  stars  in  evening  clea* 
Were  deck't  with  smyles,  that  all  sad  humours 

chased. 
And  darted  fbrth  delights,  the  which  her  goodly 

graced.  Spenaer's  Fairy  Qi 

Cheerful  looks  make  every  dish  a  feast. 
And 't  is  that  crowns  a  welcome. 


I 
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Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  lang^hter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 

Tlian  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

fi^ecp  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish  7 

Shak$.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

What  then  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good  humour  stiU,  whate*er  we  lose  T 
And  trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 

fkil; 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

P^*f  Rafe  of  the  Lock. 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  »phyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smilM  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 

Pcpe'9  Arpe  efOe  Lock. 

When  cheerfhlness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulders  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemm*d  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dak  and  thicket  rung. 

(kUme^t  PaeaAime* 

■ 

Thus  without  share  in  coin  or  land. 

But  well  content  to  hold 
The  wealth  of  nature  in  my  hand, 

One  flail  of  virgin  gold,— 
My  love  above  me  like  a  sun,— 

My  own  bright  thoughts  my  virings,— > 

Through  life  I  trust  to  flutter  on 

As  gay  as  aught  that  sings. 

A.  Ut  JVflnss. 

Were  it  not  worse  than  vain  to  close  our  eyes 
Unto  the  azure  sky  and  golden  light. 

Because  the  tempest  cloud  doth  sometimes  rise. 
And  glorious  day  must  darken  into  night  7 

DougUie  JerMe  Magazine. 

A  sweet  heart-lifting  cheerfulness, 
IJlKe  spring-time  of  the  year, 
6cem*d  ever  on  her  steps  to  wait 

Mrs.  HaU'e  AUee  Ray. 

Tne  seasons  all  had  charms  for  her, — 

She  welcomM  each  vrith  joy; 

The  charm  that  in  her  spirit  liv*d 

No  changes  cojld  destroy. 

Mrs.  Hale. 
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rhe  whining  schoolboy  witli  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  schooL 

Shdte.  Am  jfou  Uke  U. 


At  flrst,  the  infknt. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nnrse*s  arms. 

Shak$.  Am  yon  Uke  iL 

Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  his  fVown,  his  forehead;  nay,  the 

valley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek ;  hii 

smiles; 
The  very  mould  and  firame  of  hand,  niul,  finger. 

Shak$.  WuOer  Ttit, 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  flruit. 
Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the-seat  of  majesty, 
And  make  no  doubt  us  happy  by  his  reign 

Shake.  Richard  III 

Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  and  me? 
I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  from  themi 

.Sftoftc.  RiOard  III 

O  *t  is  a  parlous  boy ; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable ; 
He*s  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Shake.  Richard  III 

Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Gef&ey*s  face ; 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his: 
This  little  abstract  doth  eontoin  that  laige, 
Which  died  in  Geffrey :  and  the  hand  of  time, 
Shall  draw  this  brief  unto  as  largfe  a  volume. 

Shake.  King  JtkK. 

Father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  yon  say, 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  hosTen : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again; 
For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male-child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

Shake.  King  Jfl&s. 

O  Lord,  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  &ir  son ; 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  all  the  worid ; 
My  widow*s  comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  care. 

Shake.  King  Jnha 

The  poor  wren, 
Tlie  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
The  young  ones  in  her  nest  against  the  owl 

Shake.  MadtA 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Which,  like  unruly  children  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weigbt. 

Shake.  Rieherd.  n 

Children  blessings  seem,  but  torments  arci 
When  young  our  fi)lly,  and  when  old  our  fear 

Otwafe  Jha  C^i^ 
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Crying  they  creep  unoBf  at  like  yoaof  cfttf. 
Cbires  and  oantiniud  ctobms  keepiii|r  with  them. 
They  make  time  old  to  tend  them,  and  experience 
An  aas,  the j  altar  ao ;  they  grow  and  goodly 
Ere  we  can  tam  our  thoughts,  like  dropa  of  water 
Hiey  &il  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more. 

Beamnont  and  FUtcher'B  Mod  Looer, 

What  benefit  can  children  be 
Bat  charges  and  disobedience  7  what's  the . 
Ijave  they  render  at  one  and  twenty  yean  ? 
I  pray  die,  fi.ther :  when  they  are  jroung,  they 
Are  like  beUs  rang  backwards,  nothing  but  noise 
And  giddiness. 

Beaumont  amd  Fkioha't  WU  mUkaiU  Mmmf, 

Look  here  and  weep  with  tenderness  and  transport ! 
What  is  an  tasteless  Inzory  to  this  7 
To  these  best  joys,  which  holy  love  bestows  7 
Qh  nature,  parent  nature,  thou  alone 
Art  the  true  judge  of  what  can  make  ns  happy. 

7aoffison*s  ifgnmsntiioii. 

O  what  passions  then. 

What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 

On  the  new  parents  seiase. 

ThammnCt  SeoBom, 

Meantime  a  smiling  ofipring  rises  round. 

And  mingles  both  their  graces.    Ry  degrees, 

The  human  blossom  blows ;  and  every  day, 

Sofl  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm. 

The  Other's  lustre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 

T^omssii'f  Sessont. 

Delightfhl  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  poor  the  fiesh  instraction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast ! 

^        ThcmmnCt  SeammM. 

Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has  done  his  duty ! 

— Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  you  place 

His  urn  near  mine. 

AidmnCB  Cato. 

Sel^flattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope. 
When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer,  and  streamers 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world. 
And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend. 

Young't  Night  Tkoughtt. 
Why  was  my  prayer  accepted  7  why  did  heav'n 
In  anger  hoar  me,  when  I  ask'd  a  soo  7 

Hannah  Mare*$  Mo$e9, 

Then  gathering  round  his  bed,  thqr  climb  to 

share 
His  kisses^  and  iprith  gentle  videnoe  thorci 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  fiur. 

R€gen^§  Hnmam  lAft. 


The  hour  ani^sa,  the  moment  wish*d  and  ftar'd  * 
The  child  is  bom  by  many  a  pang  endear'dt 
And  ODw  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  ciy ; 
O  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes — she  clasps  hinu  To  her  bosom  press'd 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  liie,  and  drops  to  rest 

R9gtr9*i  Human  L^€> 

When  heaven  and  angels,  earth  and  eartiily  things 
Do  leave  the  guilty  in  tbrv  guiltiness— 
A  cherub's  voice  doth  whisper  in  a  child's 
There  is  a  shiine  within  thy  Uttie  heart 
Where  I  will  hide,  nor  hear  the  trump  of  doom. 

Jfaterm's  Bertrmn, 

Thou  art  my  daughter— never  lov'd  as  now-* 
Thou  mountain  maid^ — thou  child  of  liberty  1 
Urilda !  well  firom  Uri's  height  I  nam'd  thee. 
Free  as  its  breeies, — ^purer  than  its  snows ! 

Jfoturtn'f  Fndtl^ 
Lo !  at  the  couch  where  infimt  beauty  sleeps. 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  (eeps ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies. 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes, 
And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy— 
** Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep  my  boy: 
No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine ; 
No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine; 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire,  the  sun  shall  be. 
In  form  and  soul ;  but  ah !  more  bleas'd  than  he . 
Thy  fiime,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last. 
Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past, 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitode  repay. 
And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away." 

Campkdr§  PUamtrf  tf  H9p$, 

He  smiles  and  sleeps ! — sleep  on 

And  smile,  thou  little  young  inheritor 

Of  a  world  soaroe  less  young:  sleep  on  and  smile! 

Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  aie 

cheering 

And  innocent 

Byron  $  CIbhl 

Look!  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  aims, 

And  opens  wide  his  Uue  eyes  opon  thine» 

To  hail  his  ftther;  while  his  little  fonn 

Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain ! 

The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 

The  pleasures  of  a  parent  I    Bless  him,  Cain ! 

As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  bat 

His  heart  will,  and  thine  too. 

Bymi'sGefai 

Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers!    O'er  the  sea. 
And  firom  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire. 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee. 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  be«i 
to  me.  Byrm'f  CiUde  Htmd 
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To  aid  ihj  mind's  defelopfnent— to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  jojrs— to  sit  and  aee 
Almost  thy  very  gfrowth— 4o  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects— wonders  yet  to  thee! 
To  hold  thee  ligrhtly  on  a  gfentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss— 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserv'd  tor  me ! 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature :— as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  somethmg  like  to 
this.  Bynm*$  CkOde  HarM, 

But  thou  wilt  burst  this  transient  sleep, 

And  thou  wilt  wake,  my  babe,  to  weep ; 

Hie  tenant  of  a  frail  abode. 

Thy  tears  must  flow  as  mine  have  flow'd ; 

BeguilM  by  ibilies  every  day. 

Sorrow  must  wash  the  fiiults  away. 

And  thou  may*st  wake,  perchance  to  prove 

The  pang  of  unrequited  lofe. 

Byron  to  Mi  Daughter, 

Yet  a  fine  fkmily  is  a  fine  thing, 
(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner;) 
*Tii  beautiftil  to  see  a  matron  bring 
Ilcr  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  her.) 

Byron's  Don  Juan, 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  in&ncy. 

iTorMtsorM. 

Hie  young !    Oh,  what  should  wondering  fimey 

bring, 
In  life's  first  spring-time,  but  the  thought  of  spring ! 

Af rs.  iVorfon. 
And  thou,  my  boy !  that  silent  at  my  knee 
Dcst  lift  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  earnest  eyes, 
Fill'd  witli  the  love  of  childhood- 
Mine  own !  whose  feelings  fresh  before  me  rise ; 
Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  guide  thy  prayer. 
And  circle  thy  glad  soul  with  free  and  healthlU 
air  7  Jfrt.  Hemam, 

Thou  art  looking  now  at  the  birds,  Genie, 

But  oh,  do  not  wish  their  wing ; 
That  would  tempt  the  fowler,  Genie,'— 

Stay  thou  on  earth  and  sing. 
Stay  in  the  nursing  nest.  Genie, 

Be  not  soon  thence  beguil'd ; 
Thou  will  ne'er  find  a  second,  Gronie, 

Never  be  twice  a  child. 

Jfisf  Jtwfbwry. 

Oh !  dear  to  memory  are  those  hours 

When  evQTj  pathway  led  to  flowers; 

When  sticks  of  peppermint  possess'd 

A  sceptre's  power  to  sway  the  breast. 

And  heaven  was  round  us  while  we  fed 

*  )p  rich  ambrosial  gingerbread. 

JSKxa  Cool:. 

•-8I0W  pass  our  dajrs  in  childhood,— 

Rvi'ry  day  seems  like  a  century. 

.Bfyofil. 


Ah !  well  may  sages  bow  to  tfaee. 
Dear,  loving,  gmleless  Inftney ! 

And  sigh  beside  their  lofty  lore 
For  one  untaught  delight  of  thine. 

And  feri  they  'd  give  their  learning's  aton 

To  know  again  thy  truth  divine. 

JffS.  OogootL 

Tm  the  woric 

Of  many  a  dark  hoar,  and  of  many  a  prayer 
To  bring  the  heart  back  from  an  in&nt  gone. 

WUlio. 


Hie  history  of 

To  Woman's  fidth  is  dear. 
For  happy  childhood  ever  bifogs 

The  Eden  visioa  near; 
The  vision  when  the  earth  was  sway'd 

By  Innocence  and  Love, 
That  summon'd  with  an  equal  trust 

The  tiger  or  the  dove, 

jrr«.JHaIt. 

It  lay  upon  its  mother's  breast,  a  thing 

Bright  as  a  dew-drop  when  it  first  descends, 

Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  angel's  wing, 
Where  every  tint  of  rainbow  beauty  blends. 

JTrs.  WeOri 

'TIS  aye  »  solemn  thing  to  me 

To  look  upon  a  babe  that  sleeps-^ 

Wearing  in  its  spirit^ieeps 

The  unrevealed  mystery 

Of  its  Adam's  taint  and  woe. 

Which,  when  they  revealed  lie. 

Will  not  let  it  slumber  so. 

JMtst  Barrett. 

And  yet  we  check  and  chide 
The  airy  angels  as  they  float  about  us. 
With  rules  of  so-call'd  wiadom,  till  they  grow 
Hie  same  tame  slaves  to  custom  and  the  world. 

Ifrs.  Oi^gOMl 

I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sign. 

That  baby 's  almost  wild ; 
See  how  he  laughs  and  crows  and  starts — 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child ! 

He's  father's  self  in  fiice  and  limb. 

And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Shout,  baby,  shout !  and  dap  thy  hands. 

For  fiither  on  the  threshdd  stands. 

Mary  HounU, 

Of  all  the  jojTS  that  brighten  suffering  earth, 
What  joy  is  weioom'd  like  a  new-bom  child! 

Jf  rs.  Norton, 

Sleepy  little  baby!  deep! 
Not  in  thy  cradle  bed, 

Not  on  thy  mother's  breast- 
But  with  the. quiet  dead. 

Mr9.Souiheif 
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CHOICE. 

A  wise  man  likes  Hiat  beet,  tfiat  n  itself; 
Not  that  which  only  seems,  thong^h  it  look  fkirer. 

MiddlOonU  Widow, 
When  better  cherries  are  not  to  be  had, 
We  needs  most  take  the  seeming  best  of  bad. 

Domd. 
Now  this  he  tastes,  then  that  he  glances  <m, 
Diversity  oonfunnds  election. 


Eleetian  is  aa  ad 
Of  win,  not  voice ;  of  an  Intamal  snflBrage^ 
Not  outward  soond. 

Trugtdfftf  Cieenk 

So  mneh  to  win,  so  mneh  to  losa, 

No  marvel  that  I  ftar  to  choose. 

Mi$$  Landotu 
Thisk  not  too  meanly  of  thy  low  estate ; 
IVia  hast  a  choice ;  to  choose  is  to  create ! 
Renieniber  whose  the  sacred  lips  that  tell, 
Aogsb approve  thee  when  thy  choice  is  well; 
On  wen  Uie  freedom  which  thy  Master  gave. 

O.  W.  Hebnss. 


CHURCH. 

To  kirk  the  dat,  to  God  more  ftr. 
Has  been  an  old  said  saw; 
And  he  that  strives  to  touch  a  star, 
Oft  ftmnUes  at  a  straw. 

Spm9ar*9  ShqplUrd'9  CaUnimr. 

Ton  raisM  these  hal]ow*d  walls ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  open*d  in  the  wild. 
No  weepmg  orphan  saw  his  &tfaer*s  stores, 
Oar  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblase  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints  by  dying  misers  given. 
Here  bribe  the  rage  of  ill  requited  heaven ; 
But  sttch  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  maker's  praise. 

P9pe9  Eiaim  lo  Abdmrd. 

Here  some  are  thinkin*  on  their  sins, 

An*  some  npo'  their  daes; 

Ane  corses  ieet  that  fyPd  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays: 

On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch, 

Wi*  screw*d  np^  grace-prood  fitces : 

On  that,  a  set  o*  chaps  at  watch, 

Thrang  winkin*  on  the  lasses. 

Burnt, 

Why  ahonld  we  crave  a  haUow'd  spot  7 

An  altar  is  in  eaeh  man*8  cot, 

A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 

Its  living  Toof  above  our  heads. 

Wotdiworth, 


What  is  a  church  7— Our  honest  sextan  tells 
*Tis  a  tan  boilding,  with  » tower  and  beUs. 

Crahbt*9  BonugK 
—Piety  first  laid 
A  strong  foundation,  but  she  wanted  aid ; 
To  wealth  unwieldy  was  her  prayer  addressed, 

Who  largely  gave. 

Cruhbt 
The  perfect  world,  by  Adam  trod. 

Was  the  first  Temple  — built  by  God— 

His  fiat  laid  the  corner-stone, 

And  heaved  its  pillars,  one  by  one. 

WiBiM, 

On  other  shores,  above  their  monld*ring  towns. 

In  snllen  pomp  the  tall  cathedral  fVowns, 

Pride  in  its  aisles,  and  paupers  at  the  door. 

Which  feeds  the  beggars  whom  it  fleeced  of  yore, 

Simple  and  frail,  our  lowly  Temples  throw 

Their  slender  shadows  on  the  paths  below ; 

Scarce  steal  the  winds,  that  sweep  his  woodland 

tracks. 
Hie  larch*s  perfume  fiiom  the  settler's  axe, 
Ere,  like  a  vision  of  the  morning  air. 
His  slight  firamed  steeple  marks  the  house  of 

prayer !  O.  W.  Hdmm, 

But  ythxsa  the  sabbalh  gatherings  press, 

Like  armies  fi-om  the  wilderness, 

*Tis  then  the  dim,  old  vroods  afford 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Lord : 

Tile  Holy  Spirit  breathes  anmnd^ 

That  forest  glade  is  sacred  ground. 

Nor  Temple  built  with  hands  could  vie 

In  gkny  with  its  majesty. 

Hie  trees,  like  living  columns  rise, 

Whose  tops  sustain  the  bending  skies ; 

And  o*er  those  earnest  worshippers 

God*s  love,  like  holy  roof  is  spread. 

And  every  leaf  the  xephyr  stirs 

Some  heavenly  promise  seems  to  shed. 

Mf.  HaU 

Look  on  this  edifice  of  marble  made — 

How  fiur  it  swells  too  beautiful  to  fade. 

See  what  fine  people  in  its  portals  crowd. 

Smiling  and  greeting,  talking,  laughing  loud ! 

What  is  it !    Surely  not  a  gay  Exchange 

Where  Wit  and  Beauty  social  joys  arrange. 

Not  a  grand  shop  where  late  Parisian  styles 

Attract  rich  buyers  from  a  thousand  miles  7 

But  step  within :  no  need  of  ihrther  search. 

Behold,  admire  a  fiishionable  church ! 

Look  how  its  oriel  window  glints  and  gleams, 

What  tinted  light  magnificently  streams 

On  the  proud  pulpit,  carved  with  quaint  devion. 

Where  velvet  cushions  exquisitely  nice, 

PressM  by  the  poUsh'd  preacher's  dainty  hands. 

Hold  a  large  volume  daspM  by  golden  bands 
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Bat  if  thee  list  unto  the  court  to  throng. 

And  there  to  hnnt  after  the  hoped  piey, 

Then  moft  thou  thee  dispoM  uiother  way ; 

For  there  thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  to  1M| 

To  fkce,  to  fi>rge,  to  scoff  to  company, 

To  cranch,  to  please  to  be  a  beetle-stoek 

Of  thy  great  master's  will,  to  scorn,  to  mock ; 

80  maist  thou  chance  mark  out  a  benefice, 

Unless  thou  tenst  one  conjure  by  device, 

Or  cast  a  figure  for  a  biahoprick ; 

And  if  one  could,  it  were  but  a  school  trick* 

These  be  the  ways  by  which  without  reward, 

Liyings  in  courts  be  gotten,  though  fiill  hard. 

<Spsiiser*s  Mother  HMard'$  Tak, 

Hieir  sheep  hare  crusts,  and  they  the  bread; 

The  chips  and  they  the  cheer : 

They  have  the  fleece,  and  eke  the  flesh, 

(O  seely  dieep  the  while  I) 

The  com  is  theirs^let  others  thresh, 

Their  hands  they  may  not  file. 

8pen»ei^9  ShejIhm^B  CaUndar, 

Schoolmen  must  war  with  sehoohnen,  taart  with 

text; 
Hie  first's  the  Qialdee's  paraphrase;  the  next 
The  Septuagint*8 :  opinion  thwarts  opinion; 
The  Papist  hoMs  than  the  first,  th'  last  th*  Ar- 

minian; 
And  then  the  councils  must  be  call'd  f  advise, 
What  this  of  LatVan  says,  what  that  of  Nice. 

F.  Quafiei. 

Tttm  will 's  disputed,  consubstantiatioin. 
And  the  deep  ocean  of  predestination, 
Where,  daring  Tenture  oft  too  fitr  into  *t, 
lliey,  Pharaoh  like,  are  drown'd  both  horse  and 
ibot  F.  i^tMwies. 

Hy  trade  is  a  fine,  easy,  gainfid  cheat; 
How  easy  'tis  saintahip  to  counterfeit. 
And  pleasing  fables  to  invent  and  spread. 
And  ibols  ne'er  find  the  cheat  till  they  are  dead. 

Crotm'f  EngfiA  Friar, 

Make  not  the  church  to  us  an  instrument 
Of  bondage,  to  yourselves  of  liberty : 
Obedience  there  confirms  your  government  t 
Our  sovereigns,  God*s  subalterns,  yuu  be. 

Lord  BroMi  Alahtmu 

It  never  was  a  prospehius  world 
£&nce  pnests  have  inter^'d  with  temporal  matters ; 
Hie  custom  of  their  ancestors  they  slight, 
And  change  their  shirts  of  hair  fbr  robes  of  gold ; 
Thxm  luxury  and  interest  rule  the  church, 
Wb3«t  piety  and  conscience  dwell  in  caves. 

B09Cfvfi9  Fall  ^  MarUmen 


Hood  an  ass  with  rev'rend  pucple. 

So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitions  ean, 

And  he  shall  pass  lor  a  cathedral  doctor. 

JoMsa'f 

Love  and  meekness,  lord. 

Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  1 

Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again. 

Cast  none  away. 

Shak$,  Hemy  VIII 

But  yon  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven. 

As  a  ftivourite  doth  his  ptfince's  name 

In  deeds  diabonoatakle. 

Shak$,  Si  part  tf  Hmtry  lY 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 

Show  me  the  steep  and  thomy  way  to  heaven; 

Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine, 

fiOmself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 

And  recks  not  his  own  road. 

8hakt,HaiiJtL 

Babble  on,  ye  priests,  amuse  mankind 
With  idle  tales  of  flames  and  torturing  fiends, 
And  stany  crowns,  fi>r  patient  sufierings  here : 
Yes,  gun  the  crowd,  and  gain  their  earthly  goodi, 
For  feign'd  reversions  in  a  heavenly  state. 

W.  Shirley'$  Pamad». 

ThesD.  might  you  see 

Cowls,  hoods^  and  habits  with  their  wearen  tost 

And  flutter'd  into  rags ;  then  reliques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 

The  sport  of  winds ;  all  these  iq>whirrd  aloft 

Fly  to  the  rearward  of  the  world  far  off 

Iirto  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 

The  paradise  of  fixds. 

JKttton'f  Poraitse  Xflt 

Embryos  and  idioli,  eremites  and  fiiara, 
White,  black,  and  grey,  vdth  all  their  txumpery. 

if tben's  Pofudise  IM. 
Wolves  shall  sneeoed  fixr  teachers,  giiefous  woliss, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  torn. 
Of  lucre  and  ambttion,  and  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint 

Jirtton's  Paraim  UfL 

Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places,  and  titles,  and  vrith  fiieae  to  join 
Secular  power,  though  fbigning  stiU  to  act 
B7  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
IThe  spirit  of  God,  pvomis'd  alike  and  given 
To  aU  believers ;  and  fix>m  that  pretense. 
Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow>r  shall  ftroe 
On  every  conscience;  laws  which  none  shall  fiad 
Left  them  enroird,  or  what  the  ^irit  witfafai 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave. 

JMtbon'f  Tma^  I^ 
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For  tills  tiM  oleify  wiU  itiU  wgiM  oa» 
Deny  for  pM|ae»  Miext  firam  pnjudioe ; 
Show  us  the  leBson,  leldom  the  example^ 
And  pEesch  up  laws  which  thej  wUl  ne*ev  obey. 

Havard'g  King  CharUa  I. 

He  oonld  raise  scmples  dark  and  nioei 

^nd  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  divinity  had  catch*d 

The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratched. 

Byfbr^s  JTudilraf 

Bat  preaching  was  his  chiefert  talent^ 

Or  argnment,  in  which  being  valianti 

He  osM  to  lay  about  and  stieUe, 

Like  ram  or  boll  at  oonventicls; 

For  dispotaat^  liko  rams  and  bnils, 

Do  fight  with  arms  that  spring  from  ifadliu 

BuOtf't  HudUmu. 

DenouncM  and  pray*d^  with  fierce  devotion. 
And  bended  elbows  on  the  cushion ; 
Stole  from  the  beggars  all  their  tone^i 
And  gifted  mortifying  groans : 
Had  lights  where  better  eyes  were  blind. 
Am  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind. 

Biitfer'f  HudibraB. 

For  he  was  of  that  stubbom  crew, 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  chuich  militant ; 
Such  as  do  buUd  their  fiiith  upoa 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  oontrovenies  by 
In&Uible  artilleiy ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knockst 

BuOer'B  HutShroB. 
Whrnt  makes  a  church  a  den  of  thieves  7 
A  dean  and  chapter,  and  white  sleeves. 

BuiUr'9  HuMnu. 
ImH  not  ridiculous,  and  nonsense, 
A  saint  should  be  a  slave  to  conscience, 
Hiat  ought  to  be  above  such  fimdes^ 
As  &r  as  above  ordinances  7 

BuOm'B  Hvdbhui. 

Tbe  godly  may  allege. 
For  any  tiling  their  privilege ; 
And  to  the  devil  himself  may  go^ 
If  tfaey  have  motives  thereunto, 
For,  as  there  is  a  war  between 
Tha  devil  and  them,  it  is  no  sin* 
If  they  by  subtle  stratagem 
Hake  use  of  him,  as  he  does  them. 

BuUer't  HudibraB. 

For  saints  may  do  the  same  things  by 
Hie  apidt,  in  sincsiity, 
Which  other  men  are  tempted  to, 
And. at  the  devil*s  instance  do; 


And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary, 

Just  as  the  saints  and  wicked  vary. 

BtaUr^B  HuHbroB 
You  vrant  to  lead 
My  reason  blindfold  like  a  hamper*d  lion, 
Check'd  of  liis  noble  vigour :  then,  when  baited 
Down  to  obedient  tameness,  may  it  couch, 
And  show  strange  tricks,  which  you  call  signs  of 

faith: 
So  silly  souls  are  gulled,  and  you  get  money ! 

OftomfB  Vetdet  PreserDsdL 
Is  not  the  care  of  souls  a  load  sufficient  7 
Are  not  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  7 
Were  yon  not  bred  apart  finm  worldly  noise 
To  study  souls,  their  cures,  and  their  diseases  7 
Hie  province  of  the  soul  is  large  enough 
To  fill  up  every  cranny  of  your  time, 
And  leave  you  much  to  answer,  if  one  wretch 

Be  damn*d  by  your  neglect 

DrydaCB  Ihn  SAoBtian, 

I  tell  thee,  Mufli,  if  the  world  vrere  ynae. 

They  would  not  wag  one  finger  in  thy  quarrels : 

Your  heav*n  you  promise,  but  our  earth  you  covet : 

The  Phaetons  of  mankind,  who  fh'e  that  vTorld 

Which  you  were  sent,  by  preaching  but  to  warm. 

DrydaCB  Dan  SAoBtian, 

Bloated  vrith  ambition,  pride  and  avarice. 

You  swell  to  counsel  kings  and  govern  kingdoms. 

Content  you  with  mon<^liong  heav'n. 

And  let  this  little  hanging  ball  alone : 

For  give  you  but  a  foot  of  conscience  there. 

And  yoo,  like  Archimedes,  top  the  globe. 

DrydaCB  Den  S^oBtian, 

I  met  a  reverend,  &i,  old,  gouty  friar. 

With  a  paunch  swoll'n  so  high,  his  double  chin 

Might  rest  Qpon*t :  a  true  son  of  the  church ! 

Fre8b*oolour*d  and  well-thriving  on  his  trade. 

DrydaCB  Sfomth  Fahr. 

Priesthood,  that  makes  a  merchandise  of  Heav*n ! 

Priesthood,  that  sells  ev'n  to  their  pray'rs  and 

blessings, 
And  fi>rce  us  to  pay  for  our  own  coe'nage. 

DrydenCB  TVoibis  and  CreBtida, 
The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  ho  cheer*d : 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear*d. 
I£s    preaching   much,  but  more   his   practice 

vrrought, 
(A  liring  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught,) 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  lifb  he  squared  * 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard 
Dryden^B  Character  of  a  Good  Panm. 

A  fb^  fiill  fraught  with  seeming  sanctity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but  like  the  devil  would  bu. 
Who  Iook*d  like  lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  sa/d  his  prayer. 

Dffdm 
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Ilifl  talk  was  dow  of  tythes  and  does ; 
lie  smokM  his  pipe,  and  read  the  newi ; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  aermooa  next, 
VampM  in  the  prefkce  and  the  text ; 
At  christening  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart ; 
Wish*d  women  might  have  children  fiist. 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  ftrrow*d  last; 
Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine ; 
Foond  his  head  filled  with  many  a  system. 
Bat  classic  authors  —  he  ne*er  miss*d  *em. 

Steift^t  Baucis  and  PkUemotL 

If  such  dinners  you  give. 

You  *U  ne*er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you  Utb  : 

I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose, 

But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

SvpifL 

Why  seek  we  truth  from  priests  7 

llie  smiles  of  courtiers,  and  the  harlot's  tears, 

The  tradesman's  oath,  and  mourning  of  an  heir. 

Are  truths  to  what  priests  tell ! 

Oh  why  has  priesthood  privilege  to  lie ! 

And  yet  to  be  believed  7 

Lee's  (Ediput, 

If  we  must  pray, 

Rear  in  the  streets  bright  altars  to  the  gods, 

Let  virgin's  hands  adorn  the  sacrifice ; 

And  not  a  ^rey-beard  forging  priest  come  here, 

To  pry  into  the  bowels  of  their  victim, 

And  with  their  dotage  mad  the  gaping  world. 

Lee's  (Edipu$. 

lUbefiUl   * 

Sueh  meddhug  priests,  wh^  kindle  up  confhsian, 

And  vex  the  quiet  world  with  their  vain  scruples ; 

By  heav'n  'tis  done  in  perfect  spite  of  peace. 

Row?9  Jane  Share. 

Others  of  graver  mien,  behold,  adom'd 

With  holy  ensigrns,  how  sublime  they  move, 

And  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes. 

Take  homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng ; 

Ambassadors  of  heaven ! 

AJcentide*$  PUanirei  tf  ImaginaHott, 

i%eni  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
^^or  e'er  had  chang'd  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Fax  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize. 
Mora  bebt  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

€hUkmith*$  Dtmrtad  Ftti^gc 


At  church  with  meek  and  unaftcted  graoe^ 
His  looks  adomM  the  wnerable  ^ce ; 
Truth  ftom  his  lips  prevail'd  with  doable  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  seofl^  remain'd  to  pray. 

OoMsmie&'t  Deserted  Vmagt 

E2f*n  children  followed  with  endearing  wile 
And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 
smile.  OoldmUh'9  DeMtrUd  ViOagt. 

Or  prophecy,  which  dreams  a  lie, 
That  fools  believe,  and  knaves  apply. 

Green'a  GroOa 

Of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refined  as  ever  Athens  beard ; 
And  (strange  to  tell!)  he  practised  what  hs 

preach'd* 

Arautnm^s  Art  ef  PraunAng  HeM, 

The  royal  letters  are  a  thing  of  coarse, 

A  kixig,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  hone; 

And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chapters  with  one  voioe, 

As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 

Behold  your  bishop ! — well  he  plays  his  part, 

Oiristian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart, 

Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 

A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man. 

Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest; 

A  piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best 

Coiqper's  7troetmvni 

Your  lordship  and  your  grace,  what  schools  can 

teach 
A  rhetoric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  7 
What  need  of  Homer's  verse,  or  TuIIy's  prose, 
Sweet  interjections !  if  he  learn  but  those : 
Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke 
Who  starve  upon  a  dog's-ear'd  Pentateuch, 
The  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  duke. 

Coieper's  Tirocinivm, 

In  man  or  woman,  but  fkr  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.    *Tis  my  perfoct  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgost 

Couftr'B  Tatk 

Behddthepictnrel  Isitlike7  Like  whom! 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  vrith  a  skip 
And  then  skip  down  again.    Pronounee  a  text, 
Cry  hem ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Just  fifteen  minutes  huddle  ap  their  wdk. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene. 

CmDper'i  Tuk. 

From  such  aposUes,  oh  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  church ;  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  c«nnot  teach,  and  will  not  lean. 
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I  TBnerate  the  man  whoae  h«ut  U  mmi, 
WhoM  bands  an  porei  whoae  doetrine  and  whoae 


Coimudent,  exhibit  lucid  proof 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  ncred  oaneeii 

Csiaper'f  DatL 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  God*s  ambassador,  the  grand  ooncenis 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  shotdd  bewara 
Of  lightness  in  hii  speech.    *Tis  pitiful 
To  eoort  a  grin,  when  joa  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  ezfaortation ;  and  address 
The  skittish  ftncy  with  facetious  tales, 
When  sent  wifli  God*s  commission  to  the  heart 

Cmupet'B  Task. 

Qinrch  laddeis  are  not  always  mounted  best. 
By  learned  derksi  and  JUtinists  proftas'd 


Learn  three-mile  pray*rs,  an*  hal^mile  graoes, 
Wt'  weeLsptead  looves,  an*  lang,  wiy  &oes; 
Gnmt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan. 
And  damn  a*  parties  but  your  own ; 
1*11  warrant  then  ye 're  nae  deoetver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  1>eliever. 


Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  fiuth 
Wt*  rattiin  an*  thumpin ! 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath. 
He 's  stampin,  an*  he  *s  jumpin ! 

Bunu^9  Hdif  Friar* 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  warrior  came. 
In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  could  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights  and  &me ; 
Tet  was  that  bare-fbot  monk  more  proud  than  he. 

8aMC§  VUkn  tf  Dm  Rodtrkk. 

Such  Tast  impressions  did  his  sermons  make, 
He  always  kept  his  flock  awake. 

Dr.  WOcoCb  Peter  Pindar. 

In  short,  no  dray-horse  oyer  work*d  so  hard. 
From  vaults  to  drag  up  hogshead,  tun,  or  pipe. 
As  this  good  priest,  to  drag,  for  small  reward. 
The  souls  of  sinners  from  the  devil^s  gripe. 

Dr.  WoicaCt  PeUr 


Did  gentlemen  of  Ibrtnne  die, 
And  leave  the  church  a  good  loond  somi 
Lo !  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Hie  paiMQ  ftaak'd  their  souls  to  kingdom  oome. 

Dr.  WeUat'9  Peter  Pmigr. 

Whate*er 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself-^I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator. 


Anond  his  Ibrm  his  loose  long  robe  vras  Uiiovra» 
And  wrapp*d  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone. 

BfrmC§  Corsstr. 

Father !  thy  days  have  pasB*d  in  peace, 
'BCd  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer. 
To  bid  tiie  sins  of  others  oease. 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 
Has  been  thy  lot,  from  youth  to  age. 

Bfrm*9  Qmmtr, 

Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl. 
That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl— 
The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 
Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by. 

*  ByroiCB  Giacur. 

But  the  unfaithful  Priest,  what  tongna 

Enough  shall  execrate  7 

PoBoek. 

*«  What  is  a  Church  7**  Let  tnrth  and  reason  speaks 

They  ahould  reply^'^llw  fiithfU,  par^  and 

meek. 

From  CSiristian  felds,  the  one  seleeted  raooi 

Of  all  prelbssions,  and  of  every  ptaoe.** 

CrmhU 

I  like  a  church,  I  like  a  cowl, 

I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul. 

And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 

Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smilei^ 

Yet  not  for  all  his  fiuth  can  see. 

Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 

Raipk  Waldo  Emeaim, 

By  the  white  neek^oth,  with  its  straiten'd  tie» 
Hie  sober  hat,  the  Sabbath-speaking  eye, 
Severe  and  smileless,  he  that  runs  may  read 
Hie  stem  disciple  of  Geneva's  creed. 

O.  W.  Hdmm. 

A  livelier  bearing  of  the  outward  man. 
The  lighthued  gloves,  the  undevout  rattan. 
Now  martly  rais*d  or  halflprofonely  twirPd^^ 
A  bright,  flesh  twinkle  fipom  the  week-day  world,-'* 
Tell  their  plain  story ; — yes,  thine  eyes  behold 
A  cheerful  CSiristian  from  the  liberal  fi>ld. 

O.  W.  Hobmn- 


CHURCH-TARD. 

Hie  solitaiy,  silent,  solemn  seens^ 
Where  CSnsars,  heroes,  peasants,  hermits  lie. 
Blended  in  dust  together;  where  the  ■lava 
Rests  from  his  labours;  where  th*  itisnitinf  pioui 
Resigns  his  power,  the  miser  drops  his  boardi 
Where  human  fiilfy  aieepi» 

Dyn'M  Bmim  ifRmm 


J 


SlnDge  things,  the  neighboon  My,  kave  happenM 

there: 
Wild  sfariekfl  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs, 
]>ead  men  have  come  again,  and  walk'd  about; 
And  the  great  beU  has  toHM  mmmg,  mitouoh*d. 
Such  tales  their  cheer  at  wake  or  gossipping. 
When  it  draws  near  to  'witching  time  of  night 

Blttir*9  Oraae. 
There  lay  the  warrior  and  the  son  of  song, 

And  there— in  silence  till  the  judgment  day— 
Tb»  orator,  whose  all-persuading  tongue 

Had  mov*d  the  nations  with  resistless  sway. 

Af rt.  Nartom, 

What  to  us  the  grave  7 

It  brings  no  real  homily !  we  sighy> 

Pause  for  awhile  and  murmur — **  All  must  die  !** 

Tlien  rush  to  pleasure,  action,  sin,  once  more, 

Swell  the  loud  tide  and  fi«t  unto  the  shore. 

The  New  Tbnon, 

In  dim  eatfaedrals,  daxk  with  vaulted  gloom, 

What  hoLj  awe  invests  the  sacred  tomb ! 

There  pride  will  bow,  and  anxious  care  expand. 

And  creeping  avarice  come  with  open  hand ; 

The  gay  cajti  weep,  the  impious  can  adore, 

Wtota  mom*s  first  glimmerings  on  the  chancel 

floor 

Till  dying  sunset  shed  his  crimson  stains 

Through  the  fiiint  halos  of  the  irisM  panes. 

O.  W.  HoUnu, 

Tet  there  are  graves,  whose  rudely  shapen  sod 

Bears  the  iresh  footprints  where  the  sexton  trod ; 

Graves  where  the  verdure  has  not  dar*d  to  shoot. 

Where  the  chance  wildflower  has  not  fix*d  its  root, 

Wheee  slumbering  tenants,  dead  without  a  name. 

The  eternal  record  shafl  at  length  proclaim 

Pure  9M  the  holiest  in  tiie  long  array 

Of  hooded,  mitrad,  or  tiiK'd  clay  { 

O.  W.  Holmei, 


CIRCUMVENTION. 

They  must  sweep  my  way, 

And  marshal  me  to  knavery :  Let  it  work— > 

For  *tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard ;  and 't  shall  go  hard, 

but  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon* 

Shakg,  HandeL 

Jhih  work  requires  long  time,  dissembling  looks, 
Commixt  with  mdermining  actions, 
Watching  advantages  to  easouta 
Our  fbae  are  mighty,  aad  their  number  great^ 
H  toerafhre  fbUoiwa  that  our  etratagems 
Mint  btanoh  finrth  into  manifold  dscetts, 
Hndless  devices,  bottomlew  OQnclauona* 


Bear  yoor  wroagt  eoneeaPd, 
And  patient  as  the  tortoise;  let  this  eamel 

Stalk  o*er  your  back  unbmis'd :  deep  mth  tin 

lion. 
And  let  this  brood  of  aeeoie  ibolish  mice 
Flay  with  your  nostrils,  till  the  time  be  ripe 
For  the  bloody  aodit,  and  the  fatal  gripe : 
Aim  like  a  cunning  fowler,  close  one  eyo, 
That  you  the  better  may  your  game  espy. 

Wdttim'9  WkKU  Dn& 


CIGAR.— (See  Smosuto.) 


CITr  AND  CITIZENS. 

lliese  base  mechanics  never  keep  their  words 
In  any  thing  they  promise.    *Tis  their  trade 
To  swear  and  break ;  they  all  grow  rich  by  breaidif 
More  than  their  words ;  their  honesties  and  credits, 
Are  still  the  first  oommoditiee  they  put  c& 

Indeed  all  our  chief  living,  is  by  fools 
And  knaves ;  we  could  not  keep  opeli  shop  else: 
Fools  that  enter  into  bands,  and  knaves  bind  thciik 

MiMkUHC9  Ptesift 
'Hke  fkwning  citizen,  whose  love*s  bought  dearest, 
Deceives  his  brother  when  the  son  shines  elesieit, 
Gets,  borrows,  breaks,  lets  in  and  stops  oat  light, 
And  lives  «.  knave,  to  leave  his  sob  a  knight 

Bnwti'9  Pmittnk 

Take  heed  what  you  say,  sir. 

An  hundred  honest  men !  why,  if  there  were 

So  many  i*  th*  city,  'twere  enough  to  forfeit 

Their  charter. 

ShitU^B  GamaUf 

So  merchant  has  his  house  in  town. 

And  eountry^eat  near  Banstead  down: 

From  one  he  dates  his  foreign  letters. 

Sends  out  his  goods,  and  duns  his  debtors ; 

In  t'other,  at  his  hours  of  leisure. 

He  smokes  his  pipe,  and  takes  his  pleasure. 

Prior's  iiiss. 

Religious,  punctual,  fingal,  and  so  forth ; 
His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  woitL 
One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  afiS>rds, 
And  added  pudding  solemniz'd  the  Lord's; 
Constant  at  church  and  'change,  his  gains  weM 

sure, 
BBs  giviagB  rare,  saw  ftxtfainga  to  the  poor, 

Pope'9  Monl  Emfk 
Or  at  some  bajiker's  desk,  like  many  moie. 
Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  make  fotfi 
His  name  had  stood  in  city  annals  foir. 
And  prudent  dulness  mad^'d  him  for  a  mayor* 

CkurckiWe  Rmiai 


0L0U9& 


The  dt — m  oaonoMift  cMnetlmui  hf  plMe, 

Ten  thottuul  triffiktf  noClmi^  in  hSi  Aoe^ 

liy  ritoBtiioii  ai  by  natvre  gfreat, 

With  nice  preeiaioii  paroela  oat  the  stale; 

Proves  and  disprove^  affirme  aftil  then  denies 

ObjedtB  hjomseli;  and  to  himMlf  repUea : 

Wielding  aloft  the  poUtioian'e  led, 

Makee  Pitt  by  tome  a  devil  and  a  |>iodi 

Maintaine  evil  to  the  vety  teeth  of  pe«*ry 

The  Mme  Ihkf  r^ht  and  wrong  ia  half  an 

hour, 
Nov  all  ie  imH,  aoir  he  euapects  a  plot^ 

And  plainly  protes  n^atever  ia— is  not: 

Fearfhlly  wise,  he  ahakee  hie  empty  head» 

And  deals  oat  empuea  as  be  deals  oat  thread; 

His  useless  eoales  are  in  a  comer  flung, 

And  £an>pe*s  balance  hangs  upon  his  tongno. 

CkurekiWt  Rmchd. 

Soborban  villas^  highway-side  retreats^ 

Hiat  dread  th*  encroachment  of  our  growing 

streets. 
Tight  bakes,  neatly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blase 
With  all  a  July*8  sun*s  coOected  rays, 
Delight  the  citizen,  who  gaspong  there 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 

Cawpa'i  Redremeat 

I  dwell  amid  the  city. 

And  hear  the  flow  of  souls ! 
I  do  not  hear  the  sevisral  contraries 
I  do  not  hear  the  separate  tone  that  rolls 

In  art  or  speech. 
For  poBp  or  kade»  fir  merr|niahe  or  feOj^ 
I  hear  the  eonflnenoe  and  sum  of  each. 

And  that  is  melancholy !  — 
Ihj  fOiee  is  a  complaint,  O  crowned  dty, 
The  UoB  sl^  covering  thee,  lilce  God's  great 

pity. 

""■    BarrtU. 


Cbme  oat,  love^the  night  is  enchanting  i 

The  moon  haogs  just  over  Broadway ; 
The  stars  are  all  lighted  and  panting  — 

(Hot  weather  up  there,  I  dare  say !) 
T  is  seldom  that  **  coohiess*'  entices. 

And  love  is  no  better  lor  chilling  »- 
Bat  come  i^  to  lliompson^s  for  ices 

And  cool  your  warm  heart  for  a  shilling ! 

N.P.  WUUb, 

How  tenderly  Bonssefta  reviewed 
His  peiivnnkles !    Mine  are  stew'd ! 

My  rose  Uooms  on  a  gown ! 
I  hunt  in  Tain  ibr  eglantine. 
And  find  my  blue-bell  on  the  rign 

That  marks  the  Bell  ad  Grown! 

Jlbodt 


Where  are  ye,  linnet !  lark !  and  thrush  I 
That  perch  on  leafy  boqgh  and  bosh. 

And  tone  the  various  song  ? 
Two  harAy*gardiea,  and  a  poor 
Street-Handel-grinding  at  my  dcor, 
Are  all  my  **  toneftd  throng.** 


Booi 


CLOUDS. 


The  douds  were  touched. 

And  in  their  silent  &ces  conld  be  read 

Unutterable  love.  ' 

ireranpoiiSb 

Tlie  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortality. 

Wordnoortl. 

There 's  not  a  cloud  in  that  blue  plain. 
But  tells  of  storms  to  come  or  past; — 

Here,  flying  loosely  as  the  mane 
Of  a  young  war-horse  in  the  blast ;  — 

Tliere,  roUM  ih  masses  dark  and  swelling 

As  proud  to  be  the  thunder's  dwelling. 

Tlie  clouds  consign  their  treasure  to  the  fields, 
And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 
In  large  e£Ebiion  o'er  a  freshen'd  world. 

Themmm 

That  cloud  was  beautifiil, — was  one 

^wMwig  a  tiioosand  round  the  sun : 

The  thousand  shared  the  common  lot; 

They  came, — they  went, — they  were  fivgot; 

This  fiuiy  fi>rm  alone  in^ress'd 

Its  perfect  image  in  my  breast. 

And  shines  as  richly  blazon'd  there 

As  in  its  element  of  air. 

Now  a  cloud, 
Massive  and  blaek,  strides  up;  the  angiy  gascm 
Of  the  red  lightning  cleaves  the  frowning  iblds 

Wafted  up, 

The  stealing  dond  with  soft  grey  Minds  the  sky 

And  in  lis  vapory  mantle  onward  steps 

Tlie  summer  shower. 

iSCrscf •  PsHMi 

Te  donds,  that  are  ths  onyunent  of  heaven , 

Who  give  to  it  its  gayett  shadowings 

And  it»  most  awftd  ghvlas ;  ye  who  roll 

In  the  dark  tempest,  or  at  dewy  evening 

Bow  low  m  tenderest  beauty; — ye  are  to  Qs 

A  vohune  ftdl  of  wisdom. 

pMVJasTsPMM 


CX>MET. 

Lo!  fiom  the  dread  immennly  of  epac* 

Retorning,  with  acoelented  oounei 

Tlie  rushing  oomet  to  the  nm  deeoends  t 

And  as  he  sinka  below  the  ahading  earth, 

With  awful  train  projected  o*er  the  heavena, 

The  guilty  nationa  tremble. 

T7iemmnC$  Seamm$, 

Haat  thou  iie*er  leen  the  oomet*8  flaming  flight  7 
Th*  illustrioua  stranger  passing,  terror  sheds 
On  gaiing  nations,  from  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormous,  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether;  coasts  mmnmber'd 

worlds, 
Of  more  than  solar  glory;  doubles  wide 
HeaTen*s  mighty  cape ;  and  then  revisits  earth. 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 

Ymmg'B  Night  Thmigku. 

Lone  traveller  through  the  fields  of  air. 

What  may  thy  presence  here  portend  f 
Art  come  to  greet  the  planets  fkir. 

As  flicnd  greets  firiend? 
Whatever  thy  purpose,  thou  dost  teach 

Some  lessons  to  the  hnmUe  soul; 
Though  far  and  dim  thy  pathway  reach, 

Yet  still  thy  goal 
Tends  to  the  fountain  of  that  light 

From  whence  thy  golden  beams  are  won ; 

So  should  we  turn,  ftom  earth^s  dark  night, 

To  God  our  sun. 

Mr$.  HM9  Pi 


COMFORT. 

What  is  comfort, 
Wlien  the  poor  patient's  heart  is  past  relief} 
it  b  no  doctor's  art  can  cure  my  grie£ 

Tliere  is  a  heaven  yet  to  rest  my  soul  on 
In  midst  of  all  unhappines^  which  I  kwk  en 
With  the  same  comfort,  as  a  distressM  seaman 
A  fiur  off  views  the  coast  he  would  enjoy. 
When  yet  the  seas  do  toss  his  reeling  bark, 
*Twixt  hope  and  danger. 

SJurley'B  Maid'g  Reoenge, 

How  can  your  griefii 
Eipeet  comfort  from  him,  who  knows  not  how 
He  can  redress  his  own? 

Sir  W,  Dmoemmi'§  Ui^vUmaU  L&mt. 

For  in  a  dearth  of  comforts,  vra  are  taught 
To  bii  contented  with  the  least 

^  W.  Davemnie$  Fair  Fa90urU§. 


So  dying  men  rooeive  vain  eonforti 
FVom  those  visitants  they  love,  wiwD  they 
Persuade  them  to  be  patient  at  the  loos  of  lift. 
With  saying  they  are  mortal  Umh  and  moan 
T*  endure  the  like  calamity;,  as  if 
To  die  were  ftom  good  foUowship,  fimn  fie« 
Intent  t'  accompany  departing  friends^ 
When  such  last  oourtesy  prooeeds  not  ftom 
Tlieir  will,  but  natore's  obstinate  decne. 

Sir  W;  Z^ownam's  Air  Amirte 

Your  comforts 
Come  as  in  draughts  the  elemental  dew 
Does  on  the  earth ;  it  wets,  bat  leaves  no  moislara 
To  give  the  sear*d  plants  growth. 

Ckifikom^t  JJhmtn  WaUenMrin, 

Comflut  cannot  soothe 
The  heart  whose  lifo  is  oentred  in  the  thought 
Of  happy  loves,  once  known,  and  still  in  hope. 
Living  with  a  oanraining  eneror. 


And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efibrts 

And  only  then— perpetual  is  thy  peace. 

CrsUe. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmoum*d  *t  vrill  foil 

Like  choicest  music 

Tdlfmri, 


COMMONWEALTH. 

We  will  renew  tiie  times  of  tnith  and  josliee. 
Condensing  in  a  fiur  firee  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality,  but  equal  rights, 
ProportionM  like  the  columns  of  the  temple. 
Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal 
And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 
So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infiingement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

jByrott*f  Ihg9  ^  Fenicc. 


CJOMPANY.— (See  Society.) 


CX)MPASSION.— (See  Mbrct.) 


COMPLAINT. 

To  tell  thy  miseries  will  no  comfort  breed ; 
Men  help  thee  most,  that  think  thou  hast  no  need; 
But  if  the  world  once  thy  misfortuMs  know, 
Then  soon  shaU  lose  a  fiiend  and  find  a  foe* 

JftfinfohA. 


0  My,  why  ag«,  mud  gtwt,  and  paiiii 
Shall  ]<mg  to  go,  but  long^  in  Tun ; 
Why  Tioe  is  left  to  mock  at  Hate^ 
And,  grey  in  yean,  grow  grey  in  erime; 
While  youth,  that  every  eye  makes  glad* 
And  beauty,  all  in  radiance  elad, 
And  goodneas,  cheering  every  heart, 
Come,  bat  come  only  to  depart; 
Sunbeama,  to  cheer  lUb*B  wintry  day— > 
Sunbeania,  to  flaah,  then  flulo  away. 


Spngmt* 


Come,  now  again  thy  woea  impart, 
Tell  all  thy  aorrowa,  all  thy  ain; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart, 
Till  we  diaoem  the  woonda  within. 


Cnhbe. 


And  ia  there  none  with  me  to  ahare 
The  gloriea  of  the  earth  and  iky  7 

The  eagle  through  tlie  pathless  air 
Is  foUowM  by  one  burning  eye. 

O.  W.  HoUnet. 


COMPLIMENTS. 

Banish  all  compliments,  bat  single  truth. 
From  eY*ry  tongoo,  and  ev^rj  shepherd's  heart. 
Let  them  use  still  persuading,  but  no  art 

Beaumont  and  FUteher'9  Faiihfid  Skipherdem. 

Treachery  oft  lurks 

In  compliments.    You  have  sent  so  many  posts 

Of  ondertakings,  they  outride  performance ; 

And  make  me  think  your  fidr  pretences  aim 

At  some  intended  iU,  which  my  prevention 

Must  strive  to  avert 

NaWi  Tottenham  CourL 

Many,  their  wits  were  not  so  changeable 

As  their  faces,  and  having  but  one  suit 

Of  compliment,  and  that  not  unfashionable, 

Tliey  were  fidn  to  supply  it  with  legs  and  silence. 

KiUegrew^e  Contphaey, 

When  stranger  stranger  met  upon  the  way. 

First,  each  to  each  bow*d  moat  respectAdly, 

And  large  profbasian  made  of  humble  service. 

And  then  the  stranger  took  the  other's  purse. 

And  he  that  stabb'd  his  neighbour  to  the  heart, 

Stabb'd  him  politely,  and  retum'd  the  blade 

Reeking  into  its  sheath  with  gracefbl  air. 


CONCEALMENT.  ^  (See  Secrbbt.) 


CONCEIT. 

Conceit  in  wealnst  bodiea,  strongest  works. 

Skak9.HmnkL\ 


This  sel£oono«li  is  »  most  dangerous  shell; 
Where  many  have  made  shipwreck  unawares  i 
He  who  doth  tmit  too  mnob  unto  himself^ 
Can  never  lUl  to  &11  in  many  snares. 

JBaW  ef  SteHAneU  CjiMiwa 

A  strong  conceit  is  rich ;  so  most  men  deem : 
If  not  to  be,  'tis  comfort  yet  to  seem.  / 

JIfarstofi's  AnUmio  and  MdUda* 

Drawn  by  conceit  from  reason's  plan. 
How  vain  is  that  poor  creature,  man ! 
How  pleas'd  is  ev'iy  paltry  elf 

To  prate  about  that  thing,  himsel£ 

ChurehiU, 


CONFIDENCE. 

Set  on  your  food ; 

And  with  a  heart  new  fir'd  I  follow  you. 

To  do  I  know  not  what    But  it  snfBceth, 

That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Shak9,  JvUtu  Cmmi 

I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless't  creature, 
That  breath'd  upo%the  earth  a  Christian ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  my  secret  thoughts. 

Shak9.  Richard  III 

llioa  know'st  how  fbarieas  is  my  trust  in  thee. 

lCa$  Landoiu 

*  Trust  in  thee  7'    Ay,  dearest,  there 's  no  one  but 

most. 
Unless  truth  be  a  fable,  in  such  as  thee  trust  I 
For  who  can  see  heaven's  own  hue  in  those  eyes. 
And  doubt  that  truth  with  it  came  down  from  the 

skies; 
While  each  thought  of  thy  bosom,  like  morning's 

young  light. 
Almost  ere  'tis  bom,  flashes  there  on  his  sight ! 

C»  F»  MoffnuuL 


CONSCIENCE. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last. 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past 

Gf^f  Ofesto. 

Conscience  • 
Poor  plodding  priests  and  preaching  friars  make 
Hieir  hollow  pulpits;  and  empty  aisles 
Of  churches  ring  with  that  round  word ;  bill  we 
That  draw  the  subtile  and  more  pierdng  air 
In  that  sublimed  region  of  a  court. 
Know  all  is  good  we  make  so,  an<i  go  on 
Secur'd  by  the  prosperity  of  our  enemiea. 

BenJmmm 
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WImh  tfttaaikaDg  yaht  ifaitt  ilfi^ 

The  paMag*  of  thy  brMth, 

And  thee  compel  to  ewotr  thjMUS 

IVoe  senrant  unto  death: 

Tben  ahaO  one  vutnona  deed  impart 

More  pleasure  to  thy  mindt 

Than  all  the  treasnrea  that  on  earth, 

Ambitioiis  thoughts  can  find. 

The  weU-spent  time  of  one  short  day, 

One  hoar,  one  moment  then, 

Shall  be  more  sweet  than  all  the  joys 

Amongst  ns  mortal  men. 

Then  shalt  thoa  find  but  one  nfygt 

Which  comfort  can  retain: 

A  gniltless  conscience  pure  and  clear 

IVom  touch  of  sinfiil  stain. 

Brandon^9  Octama  to  Antomui, 
Consider  all  thy  actions,  and  take  heed 
On  stolen  bread,  tho*  it  is  sweet,  to  feed 
Sin,  like  a  bee,  unto  thy  hive  may  bring 
A  little  honey,  but  expect  the  sting. 
Itioa  may*st  conceal  thy  sin  by  cunning  art, 
Hut  conscience  sits  a  witness  in  thy  heart ; 
Which  will  disturb  thy  peace,  thy  rest  undo, 

For  that  is  witness,  judge,  and  piison  too. 

Watkuu, 

CoDSoience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 

Devis*d  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe. 

SkMk$.  Richard  IIL 

My  eoDscience  hath  a  thousand  sereral  tongues. 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Shakt.  Richard  IIL 

Oh — I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 

So  fiill  of  fearAil  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 

That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  feithftd  man, 

J  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 

Though  *twere  to  buy  a  VTorld  of  happy  days: 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Shidcc.  Richard  IIL 

O,  Brackenbuzy,  I  have  done  these  things. 

That  now  give  evidence  against  my  souL 

Shake  Richard  IIL 

It  is  a  dangerous 

Tiling,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward :  a  man 

Cannot  steal  but  it  acouseth  him ;  a  man 

Cumot  swear,  but  it  checks  hioL 

"Tis  a  blushing  shame-fec*d  spirit,  that 

Mutinies  in  a  man's  besom ;  it  fills 

One  fiill  of  obstacles.    It  made  me  once 

Beewre  a  purse  of  gold^  that  by  chance  I 

Pound.    It  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it 

It  is  tum'd  out  of  towns  and  cities  for 

A  dang'rous  thing;  and  every  man  that  means 

To  live  well,  endeavonn  to  trust  to  himaelC 

Jkpd  life  without  it 

SAdbf.  Richard  IIL 


Give  me  another  hone,— >bind  up  my  woanda. 

Have  mercy,  Jesal— HR>ft; — I  did  but  dreams— 

O  coward  conscience^  how  dost  thou  afflict  mo  ^ 

The  lights  bum  Uuc^^It  is  now  dead  midnigfat 

Cold  feacfitl  drope  stsnd  on  my  fearful  flesh. 

What  do  I  fear  7  myself? 

Shakt,  Richard  III 

Suspicion  haunts  the  guilty  mind; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

Shake  Henry  VL    Pari  III 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  aiieart  untainted^ 
Thrice  is  he  ann*d,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock*d  up  in  steel. 
Whose  oonscieace  with  ii^ustice  is  oomqtted. 

Shako.  Hoary  VL    Part  IL 

Their  great  guilt. 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 

Now  *gins  to  bite  the  spirits. 

oiMws*  jicinpcsi* 

O,  it  is  monstrous ! — monstrous ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it ; 

The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me,  and  the  thunder. 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc*d 

The  name  of  Proiper. 

Shake  Tea^uL 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  * 

Is  sickly'd  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away. 

And  loee  the  name  of  action. 

Shake  HamkL 

Leave  her  to  heaven. 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 

To  prick  and  sting  her. 

Shake  HamlcL 

O,  Hamlet,  speak  no  more : 

Tlion  tum*st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 

And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 

As  will  not  leave  their  tinct 

Shake  HaadcL 

Foul  whisp'rings  are  abroad ;  and  unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

Shake  MacheOL 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 

Wliom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 

Tlian  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  restless  ecstacy. 

Shake  Machctk. 

The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  heralds  'twizt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Shake  Kimg  JchML 


€01I8CIENC& 


I  fbel  wifhin  me 
4  peace  above  aH  darthly  dignitiee, 
A  ftill  and  quiet  coawaeaoe. 

ShidcM.  Hmry  VIIL 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  dear  breast, 

Maj  sit  i'  th*  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day: 

Bbt  he  that  hides  a  dark  sold,  and  foal  thoughts, 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  son ; 

Hunself  is  his  own  dnngeon. 

irOton's  Cflntw. 

But  his  doom 

Reserf'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thooght. 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain, 

Torments  him 

MilUmUParvdi9eLetL 

Now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slmnber'd,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Worse;  if  worse  deeds,  worse  sufferings  must 
ensue.  MUion^M  Pamdiae  Lo$L 

0  conscience,  into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  fix>m  deep  to  deeper  plung'd. 

Milbm*$  Paradi9e  LotL 

Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th*  nation ; 
Have  equal  power  to  adjourn. 
Appoint  appearance  and  retutn* 

BuOer'M  Hudibnu. 

What's  tender  conscienoe  7    *Tu  a  botch. 
That  win  not  bear  the  gentlest  touch ; 
But  breaking  out  despatches  more 
Than  the  epidemicaPst  plague-sore. 

BuiUr't  Hudibrv. 

Here,  hexe  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day ; 

And  in  my  short,  diBtracted,  nightly  slumbers, 

The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams. 

Dryden. 

*Tis  ever  thus 

With  noble  minds,  if  chance  they  slide  to  ibily ; 

Bemone  stings  deeper,  and  relentless  oonedenee. 

Poors  more  of  gall  into  the  bitter  cop 

Of  their  severe  repentance. 

Jfoson's  Etfiida, 

Sooie  semple  rose,  but  thus  he  eas>d  his  thought, 
I*n  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  gioat ; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church  1*11  now  go  twice, 
And  am  so  dear  too  of  all  other  vice. 

P^$  itond  JTsssjfi. 

See,  ftom  behind  her  secret  stand, 
Tbe  sly  mfi>rmer  minutes  ev'xy  fkult. 
And  her  dread  diary  with  honor  fills. 

Yoiuig'$  Night  TThimgkU. 


Conscience,  vHiat  art  thon?   thou   tramendov 

power ! 
Who  dost  inhabit  us  widiont  our  leave ; 
And  art  ^"ithin  ourselves,  another  sclij 
A  master-self,  that  loves  to  domineer. 
And  treat  the  monareh  frankly  as  the  slave : 
How  dost  thoQ  light  a  torch  to  distant  deed»f 
Make  the  past,  piesent,  and  the  fbCnre  fiownf 
How,  ever  and  anon,  awake  the  soul, 
As  with  a  peal  of  thunder,  to  strange  honors. 
In  this  long  restless  dream,  which  idiots  hug- 
Nay,  vrise  men  flatter  with  the  namo  of  life. 

Young'g  BroOuft. 

Conscience,  and  nice  scruples 
Are  taxes  that  abound  in  none  but  meagre  soils, 
To  choke  the  aspiring  seeds  of  manly  daring : 
Those  puny  instincts,  which  in  fbeble  minds. 
Unfit  for  great  exploits,  are  miseall*d  virtue. 

Knowledge  or  wealth  to  few  are  given. 
But  mark  how  just  the  ways  of  Heaven ; 
True  joy  to  all  is  free. 
Nor  wealth  nor  knowledge  grant  the  boon, 
'Tis  thine,  O  conscience,  thine  alone, 
It  all  belongs  to  thee. 

Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within. 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  no, 
A  feather  daunts  the  brave; 
A  lbal*s  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes. 
Before  their  meanest  slave. 

Seotes  Marmim. 


Oh  I  conscience !  ooosdenoe  I  man's  most 

friend. 
Him  canst  thou  oomfbtt,  ease,  relieve,  defbnds 
But  if  he  will  thy  firienfly  checks  fcrego^ 
Thou  art,  oh!  woe  for  me,  his  deadlieet  lee ! 

CraUs 

There  is  no  fbture  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  sel^condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL 

Byrmft  Mawfhd, 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep^ 
Tet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep, 
There  are  shades  which  wiU  not  vanish. 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish. 

Bynm^sMm^nt^ 

Tet  still  there  whispers  tiie  small  voice  wttUn, 
Heard  Hiroogh  God's  silence,  and  o*iBr  glare's  dfn 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  orade  of  God  I 

BfrmfaldMi 
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CONSPIRACY. 


Ihxmgh.  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wron^,  I  SM  a  thoasand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right 

ByrmCM  Heaven  and  Earth,    Part  J. 

But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gfnaws 
So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accounts  of  evil, 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  deviL 

Byron, 

A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene ! 
Christians  have  burnt  each  other  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

Byron, 

The  mind,  that  broods  o*er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire. 

In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 

The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 

Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 

One  and  sole  relief  she  knovra. 

The  sting  slie  nourishM  for  her  fi>e8. 

Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 

And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain* 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire; 

So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven. 

Unfit  for  earth,  undoomM  for  heaven, 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death ! 

Byron**  Giaomr, 

Tliere  is  no  power  in  holy  men. 

Nor  charms  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 

Of  penitence — nor  outward  look— nor  fiist— 

Nor  agony— nor,  greater  than  all  these, 

llie  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair. 

Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  heU, 

But  all  in  all  suflleient  to  itself 

Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven  •«  can  exercise, 

From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  suiTerance,  and  revenge 

Upon  itscl£ 

Byron*9  Manfred. 

Not  all  the  glory,  all  the  praise, 

That  decks  the  hero's  prosperous  days. 

The  shout  of  men,  the  laurel  crown. 

The  pealing  anthems  of  renown. 

May  conscience'  dreadflil  sentence  drown. 

Jlfrs.  Holford. 
Who  bom  so  poor. 
Of  intdlect  so  mean,  as  not  to  know 
What  seem'd  the  best;  and  knowing  not  to  do 7 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade, 
And  what  they  bade  not  able  to  obey  7 

PoUocib's  Couree  ef  Time. 


With  peace  of  conscience,  like  to  innocent  men. 


IVust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign 
Can  match  the  fierce,  unutteraUe  pain 
He  feels,  who  night  and  day  devoid  of  redt. 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast. 

Oiffor^M 

He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye ; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quell, 
Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  helL 
His  speech  is  short;  he  wears  a  surly  brow — 
There 's  none  will  hear  her  shriek ;  what  fear  ye 

now? 
The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear !   * 

Dsiia't  Bueeaneerm 

Dear  mother!  in  ourselves  is  hid 

The  holy  spirit-land, 
Wliere  Thought,  the  flaming  cherub,  stands 

With  its  relentless  brand; 
We  feel  the  pang,  when  that  dread  swofd 

Inscribes  the  hidden  sin. 

And  tumeth  everywhere  to  guard 

The  paradise  within! 

Mn.  E,  Oakm  Smitk, 

He  fears  not  dying — 'tis  a  deeper  fear, — 
The  thunder-peal  cries  to  his  conscience—"  Hear !" 
The  rushing  winds  from  memory  lift  the  veil. 
And  in  each  flash  his  sins,  like  spectres  pale. 
Freed,  firom  their  dark  abode,  his  guilty  breast, 
Shriek  in  his  startled  ear—*"  Death  is  not  rest  T* 

tfrs.  Affle. 


CONSPIRACY. 

O  conspiracy! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?    O,  then  by  day. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?    Seek  none, 

conspiracy. 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  put  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough. 
To  hide  tiiee  from  prevention. 

Shako,  JaUttO  Caoar. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream ; 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  state  of  a  man. 
Like  to  a  littie  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Shake.  Jutmo  Cetoar, 


CONSroERATTON  -  CONSTANCY. 


To  be  head 
We  *n  CQt  off  anj  member,  and  condemn 
Virtue  or  foWy  for  a  diadem. 
Banish  reli^on,  and  make  blood  as  cheap. 
Am  when  two  armies,  tam*d  into  one  heap 
Of  carcasMs,  Ije  gTOT*lin^ :  what  care  we 
For  the  slight  tainture  of  disloyalty  7 
None  will  commend  the  race  till  it  be  run. 
And  these  are  deeds,  not  praisM  till  they  are  done. 

Robert  OrnnenaU, 

Provide  what  money,  and  what  arms  you  can ; 
Who  has  the  gcAA^  shall  never  want  the  roan. 

Baron*9  Merza, 

My  plots  fiUl  short,  like  darts,  which  rash  hands 

throw. 
With  an  ill  aim,  and  have  too  far  to  go ; 
Nor  can  I  long  discoveries  prevent, 
I  deal  too  much  among  the  innocent. 

Sir  RtAeH  Howard? 9  VutmL  Virgin. 

Oh !  think  what  anzioas  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  &tal  periods ; 
Oh !  't  is  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
rard  up  with  horror,  and  big  with  death. 

iiidttonV  Caio, 

Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  form*d 
Than  executed. 

AddimniU  Cato, 

Conspiracies, 
Like  thunder-clouds,  should  in  a  moment  form 
And  strike,  like  lightning,  ere  the  sound  is  heard. 

Dowe*8  Sethona, 


CONSIDERATION. 

Gmsideration  like  an  angel  came. 

And  whippM  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him 

Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 

To  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

Shakt,  Henry  F. 

Hang  consideration ! 
When  this  is  spent,  is  not  our  ship  the  same, 
Dor  courage  too  the  same,  to  fetch  in  more  ? 
Hie  earth,  where  it  is  fertilert,  returns  not 
More  than  three  harvests,  while  the  glorious  sun 
Posts  through  the  zodiac,  and  makes  up  the  year. 
But  the  sea,  which  is  our  mother  (that  embraces 
Both  the  rich  Lfidies  in  her  outstretchM  arras,) 
Yields  every  day  a  crop  if  we  dare  reap  it 
No,  no,  my  mates,  let  tradesmen  think  of  thrift, 
And  usorers  hoard  up ;  let  our  expense 
Be  as  our  comings  in  are,  without  bounds. 

Jtfasfti^gir. 


CONSTANCY. 

I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star ; 
Of  whose  true,  fix*d  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament 

Shake,  Jtttius  Cmear, 

Sooner  I'll  think  the  son  would  cease  to  cheer 
The  teeming  earth,  and  then  fiirget  to  bear ; 
Sooner  that  rivers  would  run  back,  or  Thames 
With  ribs  of  ice  in  Jims  would  bind  his  streams ; 
Or  nature,  by  whose  strength  the  world  endures, 
Woold  change  her  course  before  you  alter  yours. 

Jonmn 

It  is  a  noble  constancy  yon  show 
To  this  afflicted  house :  that  not  like  others, 
Tlie  firiends  of  season,  you  do  follow  fortune. 
And  in  the  winter  of  their  fate,  forsake 
The  place,  whose  glories  warmM  you. 

Jonmm^a  S^anuM, 

First  shall  the  heav'n's  bright  lamp  forget  to  shinei 
The  stars  shall  from  the  azur*d  sky  decline : 
First  shall  the  orient  with  the  west  shake  hand. 
The  centre  of  the  world  shaU  cease  to  stand : 
First  wolves  shall  league  with  lambs,  the  dolphins 

fly. 

The  lawyer  and  physician  fees  deny : 
The  Thames  with  Tagus  shall  exchange  her  bed. 
My  mistress*  locks  with  mine  shall  first  torn  red : 
First  heav*n  shaU  lie  below,  and  hell  above, 
Eire  I  inconstant  to  my  Delia  prove. 

HtwA 
When  all  things  have  their  trial,  yon  shall  find 
Nothing  Is  constant  hot  a  virtuous  mind. 

8Jdriey'$  Witty  Fair  Om 

Make  my  breast 
Transparent  as  pore  crystal,  that  the  world 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  finilost  thooght 
My  heart  does  hold.    Where  shall  a  woman  lum 
Her  eyes  to  find  out  constancy. 

Buckingham, 

No  never  fixim  this  hour  to  part. 
We  *11  live  and  love  so  true, 
llie  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 
Shan  break  thy  Edwin's  too. 

OeUtmith'$  Hem.U. 

Yes,  let  the  eagle  change  his  plume. 
The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom. 
But  ties  around  that  heart  were  spun. 
Which  would  not,  could  not  be  undone. 

Can^btu 

Hie  mountain  rill 
Seeks  with  no  surer  flow  the  &r,  bright  sea. 
Than  my  unchangM  affections  flow  to  thee. 

Park  Bfi^famm 
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C0NTEMPLATfON-C0NTEMPT-CC»ITENT. 


The  love  that  is  kept  in  the  beauty  of  trust, 
Canikot  pass  like  the  foam  from  the  aeaa, 

()r  a  mark  that  the  fin^per  liath  trae*d  in  the  dust, 
Whore  't  is  swept  by  the  breath  of  the  breeie. 

Mn,  WtJhy, 

Tliere  is  nothingr  but  death 
Our  aflfections  can  sever, 

And  till  life's  latest  breath 

Love  shall  bind  us  forever. 

PercinaL 

•  I  have  won 

Thy  heart,  my  gentle  girl !  but  it  hath  been 

When  that  soft  eye  was  on  me ;  and  the  love 

1  told  beneath  the  evening  influence, 

Shall  be  as  eoMUnd  as  its  gentle  star. 

Though  youth  be  past,  and  beauty  fled, 
The  constant  heart  its  pledge  redeems. 
Like  boxj  that  guards  the  ilowcrlcss  bed 
And  brighter  from  the  contrast  seems. 

3/rf  .  Hai& 


CONTEMPLATION.—  See  Reflec- 
tion.) 


CONTEMPT. 

As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a  well-graoed  actor  leaves  the  stage. 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  mon*s  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard. 

Shak%,  Richard  II, 

Hold,  Clifiord ;  do  not  honour  him  so  much. 
To  prick  tiiy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart ; 
What  valfjur  were  it  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  l<o  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 

Shak9.  Henry  VL    Part  III. 

Tis  true,  I  am  hard  buffeted. 

Though  few  can  be  my  foes. 

Harsh  words  fall  heavy  on  my  head. 

And  unresisted  blows. 

R.  M.  MUnet, 

/,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads, 

Vacant  of  our  glorious  gains. 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures. 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pains ! 

Tennynn, 

Shall  it  not  he  scorn  to  me 

To  harp  on  such  a  moulder*d  string  7 

i  am  shamM  through  all  my  nature 

T«>  have  lov*d  so  slight  a  thing. 

Tennymtn, 


CONTENT. 

There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Lidian  mine  can  buy 
No  chcmic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty. 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  muaie*s  strain ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  heaven  sent, 
That  much  in  little  —  all  in  naught — contenL 

WObyt 

Contentment  gives  a  crown. 
Where  fortune  hath  denyM  it 

T^ffiuu  Ford's  Looeys  LabyritiA 

Oh  calm,  hushed,  rich  content, 
Is  there  a  being,  blessedness,  without  thee  7 
How  soft  tliou  down*st  the  couch  where  thou  dost 

rest, 
Nectar  to  life,  thou  sweet  ambrosian  foasL 

MtttUm^sfirU  part  of  Antwrio  and  MdUda, 

Yet  of\  we  see  tliat  some  in  humble  state 
Are  cheerful,  pleasant,  happy,  and  content: 

m 

When  those  indeed  that  are  of  higher  state. 
With  vain  additions  do  their  thoughts  torment 

Lady  Careto'a  Mariam. 

How  man*s  desire 
Pursues  contentment !    'T  is  the  soul  of  action. 
And  the  propounded  reason  of  our  life. 

Nabb'9  TatUnham  C^art 

The  mind's  content 

Sweetens  all  sufferings  of  th*  afflicted  sense. 

Those  that  are  bred  in  labour  think  it  sport. 

Above  the  sofl  delight  which  wanton  appetite 

Begets  for  others,  whom  indulgent  fortune 

Prefers  in  her  degrees,  though  equal  nature 

Made  all  alike. 

NaWt  Tottenham  Court 

Ekieh  good  mind  doubles  his  own  free  content. 
When  in  anot)ier*s  use  they  give  it  vent 

Sir  Gile9  Goooeeap* 

I  swear.  His  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 

And  range  with  humble  liven  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk*d  up  in  a  glistering  griefj 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  * 

Shake.  Henry  VIII. 

Poor  and  content,  is  rich  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches,  finelcss,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Shake.  OtkeJU 

My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head ; 
Not  deck*d  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  crown  is  callM  content; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

Shake.  Henry  VI.  Part  III 


CONTENT. 


Beat  atate,  eontentleM, 

Hath  a  dbtrmeled  and  most  wretdied  being, 

Wone  than  the  wont  content 

Shdk$»  TwufUm 

Most  miserable 

Is  the  desire  that^s  glorions:  blessed  be  those 

How  mean  soe*er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 

Which  seasons  comfbrt 

Shakt,  Cymb, 

He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get 

Shakt,  Cymh. 

Much  will  always  wanting  bo 
To  him  who  much  desires.    Thrice  nappy  he 
To  whom  the  wiae  indolgency  of  heaven. 
With  sparing  hand,  but  just  enough  has  given. 

CottUy. 

Cellars  and  granaries  in  vain  we  fill 

With  all  tho  bounteous  smnmer^s  store. 

If  the  mind  thirst  and  hunger  still : 

llie  poor  rich  man's  emphatically  poor. 

Slaves  to  the  things  we  too  much  prize. 

We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

Cotetey. 

The  cynic  hugs  his  poverty. 
The  pelican  her  wilderness; 
And  *tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Xdked  on  firozen  Caucasus: 
Contentment  csnnot  smart ;  stoics,  we  sec. 
Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 


O  may  I  with  myself  agree, 
And  never  covet  what  I  see; 
Content  mo  with  an  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tam'd,  my  wishes  laid; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul; 
Tis  then  the  busy  beat  the  air, 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

J)yer*9  Orongar  HUL 

O  grant  me,  hcav'n,  a  middle  state, 
Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great; 
More  than  enough  &t  nature's  ends, 
With  something  left  to  treat  my  friends. 

Unfit  Sai  greatness,  I  her  snares  defy. 
And  look  on  riches  with  untainted  eye 
To  others  let  the  glitt'ring  baubles  fall. 
Content  shall  place  us  far  above  them  all. 

Ckitrehm. 
Wliat  tho'  we  quit  all  glittering  pomp  and  greatness. 
The  busy  noisy  flattery  of  courts. 
We  shall  enjoy  content;  in  that  alono 
Is  greatness,  power,  wealth,  honour,  all  summ'd  up. 

PoweWi  King  of  NojUb. 


Contentment,  R«y,  dimi^ed  maid, 
Thou  brightest  daughter  of  the  sky. 
Why  dost  thou  to  the  hut  repair, 
And  from  the  gilded  palace  fly  7 
I've  trac'd  tliee  on  the  peasant's  cheek ; 
I've  mark'd  thee  in  the  milkmaid's  smi.e; 
I've  heard  thee  loudly  laugh  and  speak, 
Amid  the  sons  of  want  and  toil ; 
Yet  in  the  circles  of  the  great, 
Where  fortune's  gifts  are  all  combin'd, 
I've  sought  thee  early,  sought  thee  late, 
And  ne'er  thy  lovely  form  could  find. 
Since  then  from  wealth  and  pomp  you  flee, 
I  ask  but  competence  and  thee ! 

Life  Is  but  a  short  chase;  our  game— -content 
Which  most  pursued,  is  most  compell'd  to  fly : 
And  he  that  mounts  him  on  the  swiftest  hope. 
Shall  soonest  run  his  courser  to  a  stand ; 
While  the  poor  peasant  from  some  distant  hill, 
Undanger'd  and  at  ease,  riews  all  the  sport, 
And  sees  content  take  shelter  in  his  cottage. 

C^ber't  Richard  III 

Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content. 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant 

Dryden, 
Contentment  parent  of  delight, 
So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight, 
Say,  goddess  in  what  happy  place. 
Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  fitce; 
Thy  gracious  auspices  impart. 
And  ibr  thy  temple  choose  my  heart 
They  whom  thou  dcignest  to  inspire, 
lliy  scienoe  learn,  to  bound  desire; 
By  happy  alchymy  of  mind, 
Hiey  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find. 

Green's  SpUem. 

The  bliss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 

Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind 

No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 

But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  7 

For  this  plain  reason — man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  for  what  use  were  finer  optics  given 

T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n  f 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  ev^ry  pore  7 

Or  quick  efiluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  7 

If  nature  thund'red  in  his  op'niikg  ears. 

And  stonn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spher^ib 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  still 

The  whisp'ring  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill  7 

Who  finds  not  providence  all  good  and  wise. 

Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies. 

p9p^9  JBisay  en  Mtm 


CONVERSATION-COQUETTES. 


Honour  and  shame  irom  no  ooDdition  riae ; 
Act  well  your  part^  there  all  the  honoar  Ump 
FortuDe  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade; 
llie  cobler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gown'd. 
The  fiiar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
**  What  differ  more,**  you  cry,  **  than  crown  and 

cowV 
I  n  tell  you,  fiiend ! — a  wise  man  and  a  fimL 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk« 
Or,  cobbler-like,  t^e  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  makes  the  man  and  want  of  it  the  fellow; 
rhe  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Pope*8  EtMoy  on  3faii. 

.Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point;  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  hea?*n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit — in  this  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blessM  as  thou  canst  beac 

Pape^M  Eiuay  on  Man. 

As  in  those  domee,  where  Cosars  onoe  bore  sway, 
De&o'd  by  time,  and  tott*ring  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And  wondering  man  could  want  a  larger  pile, 
Blxults,  and  owns  his  cottage-  with  a  smile. 

Ocidtnnth'a  Tnvdkr, 

He,  fairly  looking  into  life's  account, 
Saw  frowns  and  favours  were  of  like  amount; 
And  viewing  all -^  his  perils,  prospects,  purse. 
He  said,  **  content ; — 't  is  woll  it  is  no  worse." 

Crahbe, 
Happy  the  life,  that  in  a  peaceful  stream. 
Obscure,  unnoticed  through  the  vale  has  flow'd ; 
The  heart  that  ne'er  v^as  charm'd  by  fortune's 
gleam 

Is  ever  sweet  contentment's  blest  abode. 

PenivaL 

ho  now,  from  idle  wishes  clear, 

I  make  the  good  I  may  not  find ; 
Adown  the  stream  I  gently  steer. 

And  shift  my  sail  with  every  wind. 
And  half  by  nature,  half  by  reason, 

•  Can  still  with  pliant  heart  prepare, 
The  mind,  attuned  to  every  season, 

The  merry  heart  that  laughs  at  care. 

H.  Af.  MUman, 
Think'st  thou  the  man  whose  mansions  hold 
The  worldling's  pomp  and  miser's  gold. 

Obtains  a  richer  prize 
Than  he  who,  in  his  oot  at  rest, 
llnds  heavenly  peace  a  willing  guest. 
And  Ixars  the  promise  in  his  breast 

•  »»•  treasure  u\  the  skies  ? 

Mr$,  Sigourney. 


Content  dwelh  with  him,  for  his  mind  is  led. 

And  temperance  has  driven  out  unrest 

WiSii 
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COQUETTE. 

While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he  took, 
To  seeming  sadness  she  oompoe'd  her  look; 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will. 
Though  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  woman  still. 
^        l}ryden*$  Cynum  and  Jphigem 

She  lik'd  his  soothing  lutes,  his  presents  more, 
And  granted  kisses,  but  would  grant  no  more. 

Oay'i  Trim. 
Then  in  &  kiss  she  breath'd  her  various  arts, 
Of  trifling  prettily  with  wounded  hearts; 
A  mind  for  love,  but  stall  a  changing  mind, 
The  lisp  afifected,  and  the  glance  design'd; 
The  sweet  confusing  blush,  the  secret  wink, 
The  gentle  swimming  walk,  the  courteous  tint; 
The  stare  for  strangeness  fit,  for  scorn  the  frown; 
For  decent  yielding,  looks  declining  down ; 
The  practis'd  languish,  where  well-feign'd  desire 
Would  own  its  melting  in  &  mutual  fire ; 
Gay  smiles  to  comfort ;  April  showers  to  move; 
And  all  the  nature,  all  the  art  of  love. 

PanuUPt  HeM 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age 
No  passion  gratified,  except  her  rage, 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit, 
The  pleasure  mis^  her,  and  the  scandal  hit 

Pept^t  Moral  JEmsj«. 
There  affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien, 
Shows  in  her  cheeks  the  roses  of  eighteen , 
Practis'd  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride: 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapt  m  a  gown,  fix*  sicknoss  and  fi>r  shov. 

P€p€'$  Rape  tf  the  Ltd. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those; 
Favours  to  none,  to  ail  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  o&nds. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gyters  strike. 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

P€pe*9  Rape  ef  the  Lock. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards ! 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards ; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end; 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prise  a  sot; 
Alive,  ridiculous;  and  dead,  forgot! 

Pepe'i  Monl  Emp- 
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(Were  dw  laM  words  that  poor  NareiMa  spoke) 
*■  No,  let  a  eharmin^  chintEi  and  Ihuaeeb  laee, 
**  Wrap  my  oold  limbs,  and  shade  my  fiftless  lace : 
**Qiie  would  not,  sore,  be  frightfid  triien  one's 

dead— 
••And— Betty— -givo  this  eheek  a  little  red.** 

Pop8*8  M&nl  Emiffi. 

With  every  pleasing,  every  pmdent  part, 
Say,  **  what  can  Chloe  want  V* —  she  wants  a  heart 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought; 
Bat  never,  never  reach'd  one  generous  thought 
Virtae  she  finds  too  painfid  an  endeavoor, 
Conteot  to  dweD  in  deoencies  fer  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmov'd, 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loy'd. 

P9pt^$  Horsl  JBsssys. 

Nymph  of  the  mincsmg  month  and  languid  eye, 
And  lisping  tongue  so  soft,  and  head  awry. 
And  flattering  heart,  of  leaves  of  aspen  made ; 
Who  were  thy  parentl^  Uushftil  virgin  7 — say; 
Perehanee  dame  Folly  gave  thee  to  the  day. 
With  Gafibr  Ignorance's  aid. 

Dr.  Woteatt  Pder  Pindar. 

Now  Laorm  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud. 
To  some  she  cortsies,  and  to  some  she  dips. 

Saeh  18  your  cold  eoqoette,  who  can't  say  ''no;*' 

And  vpoot  say  ■*  yes,"  and  keeps  yon  on  and  offing 

On  a  lee  shore,  tiU  it  begins  to  bk>w; 

Ihen  sees  your  heart  wieok'd  with  aa  inwud 

scoffing: 
This  works  a  world  of  ssBtimeotal  woe. 
And  sends  new  Werten  yeariy  lo  their  coffin; 
Bat  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtatieii. 
Not  quite  adoltery,  hot  adolteratioD. 

Hie  vein  coquette  each  suit  disdains. 
And  glories  in  her  lover's  pains ; 
With  age  she  &des— eaeh  lover  flies, 
Cantemn'd,  flirloni,  she  pines  and  dies. 

Who  has  not  heard  coquettes  complain 
Of  days,  months,  years,  mis-spent  in  vain  7 
For  time  misas'd  they  pine  and  waste, 
And  love's  sweet  pleasures  never  taste. 

Can  I  agam  that  look  reeall, 
Hiat  ooce  could  make  me  die  for  thee  7— 
No,  no !— the  eye  that  beams  on  all, 
Shall  never  moce  be  piU'd  by 


Would  you  teach  her  to  level 
For  a  tune  seem  to  rove; 

At  first  she  may  fiown  in  a  pet; 
But  leave  her  awhBe, 
She  shortly  wiU  smile, 

And  then  you  may  win  your  coquette. 

Byron* 
Now  I  pray  thee  do  not  call 

My  cousin  a  coquette. 
When  I  teH  you  she  had  danglers 

By  the  doien  in  her  net; 

For  she  was  very  beautilbl. 

Bewildering  and  bright 

Mn,  Oigood 

But  why,  oh  why,  on  all  thus  squander 

The  treasures  one  alone  can  prize,— 
Why  let  the  looks  at  random  wander. 

Which  beam  fit>m  those  deluding  eyes  7 
Those  syren  tones,  so  lightly  spoken. 

Cause  majqy  a  heart,  I  know,  to  thrill ; 
But  mine,  and  only  mine,  till  broken. 

In  every  pulse  must  answer  stitt. 

C  Jr.  npffjnML 
I  would  sooner  bind 

My  thoughts  to  the  open  sky : 
I  would  worship  as  soon  a  familiar  star, 

Tliat  is  bright  to  every  eye. 
*Twere  to  love  the  wind  that  is  free  to  all— 

The  wave  of  the  beautiful  sea— 
'Twere  to  hope  for  all  the  light  in  heaven. 

To  hope  fiur  the  love  of  thee. 


CORPULENCE. 

Would  he  were  fatter:  —  But  I  fear  him  not: 
Tet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Casstus. 

SkaJm.  JwMm  Cmmt* 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fiit, 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  deep  o'  nights : 

Tood*  Gassius  hai  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 

He  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous.   ' 

Shak$.  JnliuB  Cdtmt 

Now  FalstafF  sweats  to  death. 

And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 

Wdte  H  not  fl>r  laughing  I  should  pity  him. 

fiAdb.  Henry  IV.    Part  i 

Still  she  stndns  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  wne ; 

I  know  it  hurts  her,  though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can. 

Her  vraist  is  larger  tiian  iier  Hfb 

For  liib  IS  but  a  span. 

O. 


coutupnoN. 


CORRUPTION. 

My  bunneM  in  ffaii  itate. 

Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 

Where  I  have  seen  oomiption  boil  and  bubble, 

Tin  it  o*em]n  the  stew. 

8kak9.  Mm.  fir  Mea. 

Cormptian  is  a  tree,  whose  branches  are 
Of  an  muneasorable  len^ ;  they  spread 
Ev'ry  where ;  and  the  dew  that  drops  from  thence 
Hath  in&cted  some  chairs  and  stools  of  authority. 
Brnmnont  and  FUteher^t  Honed  Man*$  Fartune, 

Jostioe  herself)  that  sitteth  whimpled  *bout 
The  eyes,  doth  it  not  because  she  will  take 
No  go]d^  bat  that  she  would  not  be  seen  blushing 
When  she  takes  it ;  the  balances  she  holds 
Are  not  to  weigh  the  rights  of  the  cause,  but 
The  weight  of  the  bribe :  she  will  put  up  her 
Naked  swor^  if  thou  ofSex  her  a  golden  scabbard. 

£tSy*f  Mida9. 

He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 

TfaA  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  supposed 

Not  incorruptible  of  ftith,  not  proof 

Against  temptation. 

MUUnCt  Paradiie  Lo$L 

As  some  of  us,  in  trusts,  have  made 

The  one  hand  with  the  other  trade : 

Grain'd  vastly  by  their  joint  endeavour, 

The  right  a  thieC  the  left  receiver ; 

And  what  the  one,  by  tricks,  forestall*d, 

Hie  other,  by  as  sly,  retailed. 

Butler'9  Hudibnu, 

He  that  complies  against  his  will. 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still ; 
Which  he  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown. 
For  reasons  to  himself  best  known. 

BuOer't  Hudibnu. 

Know  what  a  leading  voice  is  worth. 
A'tecQQiding,  a  third,  or  fourth ; 
How  much  a  casting  voice  comes  t0| 
That  turns  up  trumps  of  ay,  or  no; 
And  by  adjusting  all  at  th*  end. 

Share  eveiy  one  his  dividend. 

BuOer'a  Hudibra$, 

Far  as  the  sun  his  radiant  course  extends. 
Interest,  my  friend,  with  sway  despotic  rules, 
Some  fight  for  interest,  some  for  interest  pray, 
And  were.not  hnnesty  the  road  to  want. 
It  wou.d  not  be  that  slighted  thing  it  is. 

OeniUman^$  Ommtn, 
Hence,  wretched  nation !  all  thy  woes  arise, 
Aw«w'd  oorruptian,  licens'd  perjuries, 
I'^temai  taxes,  treaties  for  a  day, 
tevantB  that  rule,  and  senates  that  obey. 
«<  Lord  LjfttUUm, 


*Ti8  henoe  you  lord  it  o*er  your  servile  senates; 
How  low  the  slaves  will  stoop  to  gorge  their  losti. 
When  aptly  baited :  e¥*n  the  tongues  of  patriot^ 
Those  sons  of  damour,  oft  relax  the  nerve 
Within  the  warmth  of  favour. 

Brooke'g  ChuUvui  Vam 

llie  iupioae  man,  who  sells  his  oountiy's  fieedom, 

Makes  all  the  guilt  of  tyranny  his  own. 

His  are  her  slaughters,  her  oppressions  his; 

Just  heay'n !  reserve  your  choicest  plagues  ibr  him, 

And  blast  the  venal  vnvtch. 

Martyn^$  Tmden, 

K  ye  povrers  divine ! 
Te  mark  the  movements  of  this  nether  world. 
And  bring  them  to  account,  crush,  crush,  tboie 

vipers, 
Who^  singled  out  by  a  community 
To  guard  their  rights,  shall,  for  a  grasp  of  air, 
Or  paltry  office,  sell  *em  to  the  foe. 

MiOei'a  MahmuL 

Unless  corruption  first  deject  the  pride. 
And  guardian  vigour  of  the  free-born  soul, 
All  crude  attempts  of  violence  are  vain ; 
Too  firm  within,  and  while  at  heart  untouch'd, 
Ne'er  yet  by  force  v^as  fireedom  overcome. 

Tkom»oii*8  Libertii. 

But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  fbr  fkvonr,  *t  is  not  here ; 
We  form  our  judgment  in  another  way ; 
And  they  will  best  succeed,  vHio  best  can  paj; 
Those,  who  would  gain  the  votes  of  British  tribea^ 
Must  add  to  force  of  merit,  force  of  bribes. 

CkmchOro  Re$Ml 

In  Britain's  senate,  he  a  seat  obtains. 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gaioa 
My  lady  foils  to  play;  so  bad  her  chance, 
He  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  FVana : 
The  house  impeach  him,  Coningsby  haranga&Si 
The  court  forsake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs: 
Wifo,  SCO,  and  daughter,  Satan,  are  thy  own, 
His  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown : 
The  devil  and  the  king  divide  the  prin. 
And  sad  Sir,  Balaam  curses  God  and  dies. 

Ptpt'o  Hand  Emst 
Ask  men's  opinion ;  Seota,  now  shall  tell, 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well: 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

Ptpe'i  Moral  Emfi 

The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 

May  yield,  Gkkl  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 

Who  having  )oat  his  credit,  pawn*d  his  rent, 
Is  therefore  fit  to  have  a  government 


COUNmY. 
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This  nMNiriubl  tratti  It  tntay  wh6vo  conflNMi^Q% 
Sow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depren^d: 
But  here  more  ilow,  where  mil  are  ela^oe  to  fold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smilee  are  sold : 
When  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  imploi^d, 
Hie  groom  retails  the  ikvoor  of  his  lord. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite, 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  ooortier  white, 
Exydain  their  country's  dear-booght  rights  away, 
And  plead  far  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poisonM  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth* 

Dr.  JokntotCt  London, 

Ere  masqnerades  debauched,  excise  oppressed, 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest 

Dr.  Jofmoon'M  London. 
Our  sopple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes. 

Jh,  Jolm§on*i  Vanity  of  Httman  H^ts Am. 
Talk  not  of  a  grant : 
What  a  king  ought  not,  that  he  cannot  give ; 
And  what  is  more  than  meet  from  princes'  bounty, 

Is  plunder,  not  a  grant 

Yoitnf^M  Brothen, 

Thieves  at  home  must  hang ;  but  he  that  puts 
Into  his  overgorgcd  and  bloated  purse. 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 

Cowper^i  Took, 

He  bums  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal 
To  servo  his  country.    Ministerial  grace 
Deals  him  out  money  fixim  the  public  chest, 
Or  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  purse 
Supplies  his  need  with  an  usurious  loan. 
To  be  refunded  duly,  when  his  vote. 
Well-managed,  shall  have  eam'd  its  worthy  price, 

Cou^s  Took. 
Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish. 
Wild  fowl  or  ven'son,  and  his  errand  speeds. 

Cotepef'i  TatiL 
Examine  well 
His  milk-white  hand,  the  palm  is  hardly  clean-  ■ 
But  here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 
Foh!    *Twasahribethatleflit    Hehastouel^*d 
Corruption. 

Cowpa^a  TiuL 

To  bribe  the  mob,  with  brandy,  beer,  and  song, 
To  put  their  greasy  fists  to  court  addresses. 
Fall  of  professions  kind,  and  sweet  caresses, 
And  with  a  fiddle  lead  the  hogs  along. 

Dr.  WdcoCo  Peter  Pindar. 
E'en  grave  divines  submit  to  glittering  gold ! 
The  best  of  consciences  are  bought  and  sold. 

Dr.  WoUoCe  Peter  Pindar. 


A  doss  state^eech,  who,  sticking  to  the  aataon, 
As  adders  deaf  to  hononr's  execration. 
Socks  fiom  ito  thnat  the  Uood  by  night,  by  day, 
Nor  till  the  state  expires,  will  drop  away. 

Dr.  WoleU'M  Peter  Pindar 
And  conscience,  truth,  and  honesty  are  made 
To  rise  and  fall,  like  other  wares  of  trade. 

Ifoorr. 

*T  is  pleasant,  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures. 
And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 
Their  passions,  and  are  dcxt'rous ;  some  by  features 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader. 
Some  by  a  place,  as  tend  their  yean  or  natures ; 
The  most  by  ready  cash— > but  all  have  prices, 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  aocording  to  their  vices. 


COUNTRY. 

I  can  make  any  country  mine :  I  have 
A  private  coat  for  ludian  stilettos, 
I  can  be  treach'rous  with  the  WoUoon,  drunk  with 
The  Dutchf  a  chimney-sweeper  with  the  Jrieh^ 
A  gentlemen  with  the  Wdeh^  and  turn  arrant 
Thief  with  the  Englieh.  What  then  is  my  country 
'tome? 

Rowteife  NMe  Spanish  Soldier. 

Stand 
Firm  fi>r  your  country,  and  become  a  man 
Honour'd  and  lovM :  It  were  a  noble  life. 
To  be  found  dead  embracing  her. 

JoknmnCa  Catiline. 
He  who  loves  not  his  country  can  love  nothing. 

ByiiDii. 
And  lives  there  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said — 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 

Sir  Waiter  SeaU 

They  love  their  land  beoaose  it  is  their  own. 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reieon  why. 

HaOeek 

Who  dies  in  vain 

Upon  his  eountiy*s  war*fie]ds  and  within 

Theshadowof  her  altan?    Feeble  heart! 

I  tell  thee  that  the  voice  of  patriot  blood. 

Thus  pour'd  for  faith  and  flreedom,  hath  a  tone 

Which  firom  the  night  ef  ages,  fhmi  the  gulf 

Of  death  shall  burst  and  make  Ito  high  appeal 

Sound  unto  earth  and  heaven  I 

Mr9.Hemame. 

My  country!  ay,  thy  sons  are  proud. 

True  heirs  of  freedom's  glorious  dower; 

For  never  here  has  knee  been  bow*d 

In  homage  to  a  mortal  power  I 

Mr$.ihle. 


COUNTRY  UFE. 


No  jfeftxiBf ,  no  ilottMiiig,  thy  toldier  ihall  knoVf 
When  here  ituuii  his  ooonibry,  and  jronder  her  fbe ; 
One  look  at  the  bright  mm^  one  pnjer  to  the  eky, 
One  glanoe  where  our  burner  floats  glonom  en 

high: 
Then  on,  ae  the  joung  lion  boonde  on  hie  prey; 
Let  the  sword  flash  on  high,  fling  the  scabbard 

away ; 
Roll  on,  like  the  thonderbolt  over  the  plain  !— 
Wc  come  back  in  gloiy,  or  come  not  again. 

Thomat  Ortty,  Ju 

Thon,  O,  my  country,  hast  thy  fboUsh  ways, 
Too  apt  to  purr  at  every  stranger's  praise,— 
Bat  if  the  stranger  touch  thy  modes  or  laws, 
Off  goes  the  yelvet,  and  out  come  the  claws ! 

O.  W.  Hdmn, 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

None  can  describe  the  sweets  of  country  life. 
But  those  blest  men  that  do  enjoy  and  taste  them. 
Plain  husbandmen,  tho*  far  below  our  pitch 
Of  fi>rtane  placed,  enjoy  a  wealth  above  us : 
To  whom  the  earth  with  true  and  bounteous  justice, 
Free  from  war's  cares  returns  an  easy  food. 
They  breathe  the  fresh  and  uncorrupted  air. 
And  by  dear  brooks  enjoy  untroubled  sleeps. 
Their  state  is  feariess  and  secure,  enrich*d 
With  several  blessings,  such  as  greatest  kings 
Might  in  true  justice  envy,  and  themselves 
Would  count  too  happy,  if  they  truly  knew  them. 

The  fields  did  laugh,  the  flowers  did  fireshly  spring, 
The  trees  did  bud  and  early  blossoms  bore, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  that  gardin*s  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

Spenaer'i  Fairy  Queen. 
Oh,  this  Ule 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check , 
Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble ; 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-fl>r  silk : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  unoross'd. 

Abused  mortals !  did  yoo  Iqdow 

Where  joy,  heart*s.KMse,  and  oomflirts  grow{ 

You  'd  scorn  proud  towers, 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers, 

Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may 

shake. 
Out  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 
N'V  murmurs  e*er  oome  nigh  us, 
iSsving  of  finmtaias  that  glide  by  m. 

SirW.RaUlgh. 


Blest  silent  groves  I  O  may  ye  be 

For  ever  mirth's  best  nnrsery! 

May  pore  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  teats 

Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  lodn,  tfasss 

mountains, 

And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  founts  ins ! 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find-  when  we  come  a  fishing  here  I 

SirW. 

This  is  a  beautiful  lifo  now,  privacy, 

llie  sweetness  and  the  benefit  of  essence : 

I  see  there  is  no  man  but  may  make  his 

And  it  is  nothing  but  his  love  and  dotage 

Upon  the  world's  foul  joys  that  keeps  him  out  on  'L 

Beavnwnt  and  FleLeher*$  Nice  Valour, 

Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  the  green 

Stood  whisp'ring  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 

They  sat  them  down ;  and  afler  no  more  toil 

Of  their  sweet  gard'ning  labour  than  suffic'd 

To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 

More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 

More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  felL 

MUtorCM  Paradm  Loti, 
Now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to.  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dbpcnse 
Native  pcrfhrnes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils. 

Jfttofi's  Pamdtss  Lose 

The  flow'ry  lap 
Of  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flow'rs  of  all  hue,  and  vrithout  thorn  the  rose. 

Mtbon's  Pimufise  LmL 
A  wilderness  of  sweets :  for  nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  vHH 
Her  virgin  fkncies,  pouring  forth  more  sweets ; 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  Miss. 

Mtten't  PtfrwKse  LotL 
*T  is  a  goodly  scene — 
Yon  river,  like  a  silvery  snake,  lays  out 
His  coil,  i'  th'  sunshine  lovingly — it  breathes 
Of  fireshness  in  this  lap  of  flowery  meadows. 

Sir  A*  Huntw  JuUan, 

O  happy  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state. 

Ye  rangers  of  the  fields !  whom  nature's  boon 

Cheers  with  her  smiles,  and  ev'ry  element 

Conspires  to  bless. 

8omervitte*$  Ckate. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathom'd  oaves  of  ooean  bear  | 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Oraf$  CAwvJLFtffdL 
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O  hvppy  ptuMm  I  renote  fiom  wu*a  aliaiMH 

And  all  tbe  Avsfes  of  imlik  Mnw ! 

And  htppj  aheplMtdi^  who^  aeonra  fiom  ftar, 

On  open  downs  praiom  yoar  fleecy  eare! 

Whoie  spacioai  benw  giwn  with  inonuinif  flfeove, 

And  wfairtingr  flails  disjoint  the  cnckin|r  floor ! 

No  berbenms  soldier,  bent  oo  cniel  spoil. 

Spreads  desolation  o^er  yotur  fertile  seal ; 

No  trampling'  steed  lays  wnste  the  ripenM  grain ; 

Nor  crackling  fires  devour  the  promised  gain ; 

No  flaming  heavens  east  their  blaze  aflur, 

The  dreadlhl  signal  of  invasive  war ; 

No  trumpet's  clangour  wounds  the  motiber*s  ear, 

And  calls  the  lover  from  his  swooning  fidr. 

Gaj^i  Rural  SforU, 

What  happiness  the  mral  maid  attends, 
In  cheerful  labour  while  each  day  she  spends ! 
She  grateflilly  receives  what  heaven  has  sent, 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content 
(Such  happiness,  and  such  unblemished  fiune, 
Ne*er  glad  the  bosom  of  the  courtly  dame :) 
She  neser  feels  the  spleen's  imagin'd  pains. 
Nor  melancholy  stagnatai  in  her  veins ; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease. 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  diaease ; 
Her  homespun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies^ 
And  fi>r  no  glaring  equipage  she  sighs : 
Her  reputation,  which  is  all  her  boast, 
In  a  malicious  visit  ne'er  v^as  lost. 
No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears. 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  Aiding  bloom  repairs, 

(Tay's  RunU  SporU. 

Te  happy  fields,  unknown  to  noise  and  strift^ 
The  kind  rewarders  of  industrious  life ; 
Te  shady  woods,  where  once  I  us'd  to  rove. 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  muse  and  love ; 
Ye  mnrmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll, 
Hie  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul. 
Farewell !    The  city  calls  me  from  your  bowers ; 
Farewell,  amusing  thought,  and  peaceful  hours. 

Oay*9  Rural  SporU, 

Perhaps  thy  lov'd  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk. 

With  soul  to  thine  attnn'd.    Then  nature  all 
Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love ; 
And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world, 
Toas'd  by  ungenerous  peasions,  sinks  away« 

Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  ]»ide : 
Ahnost  on  nature's  oomnum  bounty  fed ; 
like  the  gay  birds  that  song  them  to  repose, 
Content  and  careless  of  to4noiTow's  ftre. 


Thrice  happy  he !  who  on  the 

Of  a  vomafttio  moontain,  forest  erown'd. 

Beneath  the  wh<^  eoUeeCed  ihade 

Or  in  the  gelid  oavwns,  wood*bine  wrought, 

And  fresh  bedew'd  with  ever-spouting  streams, 

Sits  coolly  calm ;  while  all  the  world  without. 

Unsatisfied  and  slok,  tosses  at  noon. 

Emblem  instructive  of -the  virtuous  man. 

Who  keeps  his  temper'd  mind  serene  and  pure. 

And  every  pasrion  aptly  harmomsM, 

Amid  a  jarring  world  with  rice  InflamM. 

TftofiMon't  ^aospnt . 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  fortune  smil'd,  dcceitfbl,  on  her  birth ; 
For  in  her  helpless  years  depriv'd  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven. 
She  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeUe,  old, 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage,  &r  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashfiil  modesty  conceal'd. 

Tftoffuon's  8ea9tm$ 

Here  too  dwells  simple  truth ;  plain  innooeacet 
Unsullied  beaui^ ;  .sound  unbroken  youth. 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleas'd ; 
Health  ever  blooming;  unambitious  toil; 
Calm  contemplation;  and  poetic  ease. 

TAsmson't  ^sosonii. 

He  when  young  spring  protrudes  the  bursting  gemi^ 
Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  fireshen'd  soul ;  her  genial  hoars 
He  full  enjoys ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows. 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  vaim 

Be  full,  ye  courts,  be  great  who  wiU ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor ; 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there ; 
In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  care  8 
Grass  and  flowers  Qutet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain-heada, 
Akmg  with  PUoiure  dose  ally'd. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side : 
And  often  by  the  murm'ring  rill. 
Hear  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  HilL 
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Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  instiuct  our  wandering  thought; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
To  dispense  our  cares  away. 

JDyet't  Gfvagar  Bm 
8* 


Ever  charminif,  ever  new, 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  Tiew! 

The  Afontaine  fall,  the  rivers  fkfw^ 

Tlie  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low, 

The  vrindy  summit,  wild  and  hi^ h. 

Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky ! 

The  pleasant  aeat,  the  ruinM  tower, 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower. 

The  town  and  village,  dome  and  fiurm, 

Each  gavo  each  a  double  charm, 

As  pearls  upon  an  £thiop*s  arm« 

Dyer*9  Gnmgar  HUL 

Secure  and  free  they  pass  their  harmless  hours, 

Gay  as  the  birds  that  revel  in  the  grove, 

And  sing  the  morning  up. 

Tat^9  Loyal  Oaneral. 

Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife. 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife. 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  wolkM  innoxious  through  his  age ; 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try. 
Nor  dar*d  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
Unlearned,  he  knew  no  schoolmen^s  subtle  art, 
Ne  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise, 
Healthy  by  temperance  and  exercise ; 
His  life,  though  kmg,  to  sickness  past  unknown. 
His  death  was  instant  and  without  a  groan. 
O  grant  me  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ! 
Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  loss  joy  than  I. 

Pope, 
Give  me,  indulgent  gods !  vritli  mind  serene, 
And  guiltless  heart,  to  range  tho  sylvan  scene. 
No  »plendid  poverty,  no  smiling  care. 
No  well-bred  hate,  or  servile  grandeur  there. 

Young's  Loee  of  Famio. 

Nature  I  *11  court  in  her  sequesterM  haunts. 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  poisM  lark  his  evening  ditty  chants, 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwelL 

SmoOe^o  Ode  fo  Initftmdemce, 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening*s  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There,  as  I  passM  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  soflenM  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowM  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o*er  the  pool. 
The  playfu\  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
llie  watch -dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whispering 

wind, 
Aiid  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  oonfbsian  sought  the  shade, 
^nd  fillM  each  pause- the  nightingale  had  made. 

QMrnmOCo  DeurUd  Vittage. 


A  time  thwe  was,  ere  England's  grieft  began. 
When  ev'ry  rood  of  ground  maintaia'd  its  man. 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wfaolesoine  Btot«, 
Just  gave  what  liia  requir'd,  and  gave  no  moie. 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  healtli. 
And  his  best  wishes,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

QMmmOCo  DeoerUd  ViOaga. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 
Hie  crackling  fagot  ffies. 

GdimmAU  HermSt. 

God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town ; 
What  wonder  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  ? 

Couper^o  Took, 

Scenes  must  be  beautifUl  which  daily  viewM 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cowper*9  Taak. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns; 
The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears, 
Tliese  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles  and  blooms  less  transient  than  her 
own.  CowperU  Taak, 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  fair-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  vrinding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind. 

Cowper*$  TtaL 

Hiey  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
Fur  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade : 
Delights  which  who  vrould  leave,  that  has  a  heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought? 

Cowper'o  Tadt, 

Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the 

heart 
May  give  an  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Coii^s  Took 

This  para  air 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  blood: 
I  feel  in  freedom  here. 

JoMUM  AriSic'f  Do  Momtfmt 


f"  hmr  rifwt  Mmn  rnnnnann  tliri 
Of  d^ftms  wliioh  natore  ta  her  ^otafy  yieldi ! 
The  warbling^  woocUsihU  the  reeoandin^  ekeie^ 
Th0  pomp  of  gravee,  end  gainitare  of  fielde ; 
All  thai  the  genial  ray  of  moniing  gilda, 
Anfl  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  movntam's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven ! 

BeattU's  MtiMlrsL 

There  health,  so  wild  and  gay,  with  bosom  baie^ 
And  nsy  eheeky  keen  eye,  and  flowing  hair. 
Trips  with  a  smile  the  breezy  sceno  along, 
And  pours  the  spirit  of  content  in  song. 

Dr.  WdcaCt  Peter  Pindar. 

But  peace  was  on  the  cottage,  and  the  fold. 
From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far ; 
Beneath  the  chestnut  tree  lovers  tale  was  told ; 
And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 
Sweet  stoopM  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the 
evening  star. 

SctiCt  Vimon  efDon  RoderieL 

There  shall  be  Itfve,  when  genial  mom  appears, 
Like  pensive  beauty,  smiling  in  her  tears. 
To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky, 
And  muse  on  nature  with  a  poct*s  eye ! 

Ca$i^flbeW$  Plea$mrm  of  JEhpe, 

The  moon  is  up— the  watch-tower  dimly  bum*— 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns ; 
But  pauses  oft,  as  winding  rocks  oooivBy 
Tlie  still  sweet  fail  of  music  fiur  away ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  awhile 
To  watch  the  dying  notes;  and  start,  and  smile. 

CampbeWs  PleantreM  cf  Hope, 

It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  woukl  charm 
The  ling'ring  noon,  where  flow*rs  a  oouch  had 

strewn; 
Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 
On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o*ergrown  i 
And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown. 
Which  eveiy  heart  of  human  mould  endears ; 
With  Shakspeare^s  self  she  speaks  and  smiles  alone. 
And  no  intruding  visitation  fears. 
To  shame  th*  unoonscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweet. 

est  tears. 

CamphdC9  Oertmde  ef  Warning. 

From. the  white-thom  the  May«flower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossomed  bough  than  we. 

8eaU^9  ManmmL 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fixmtains  and  on  flowers. 
And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

Byran. 


The  nightingali,  thfeir  only  vesper-bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  flirewelL 

BfffmCw  Mmd 
—View  them  near 
At  home,  whtfre  all  Iheir  worth  and  power  is 
placed; 
And  there  thdir  hospitable  fires  bum  clear. 

And  there  the  lowest  fiirm-house  hearth  is  graced 
With  manly  hearts  in  piety  sincere, 

Faithflilin  love,  in  honour  stem  and  chaste, 
In  firiendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 
BelovM  in  lift  and  sauted  in  the  grave. 

HaUeek'tPmmt 
And  the  winds  and  the  waters 

In  pasUxal  measures, 
Go  winding  around  us,  with  roll  upon  roll. 
Tin  the  soul  lies  within 
In  a  circle  of  pleasures. 

Which  hideth  the  souL 

MimBmnm. 

Thanks  to  my  humble  nature,  while  I've  limbs. 
Tastes,  senses,  I'm  determined  to  be  rich; 
So  long  as  that  fine  alchymist,  the  sun. 
Can  transmute  into  gold  whate'er  I  like 
On  earth,  in  air,  or  water !  while  a  banquet 
Is  ever  spread  before  me,  in  a  hall 
Of  heaven's  own  building,  perfumed  with  tiie  breath 
Of  nature's  selC  and  ringing  to  the  sounds 
Of  her  own  choristers. 

«r.  iv.  B^nitfk 
Poor  drudge  of  the  city ! 

How  happy,  he  ftels, 
With  burrs  on  his  legs 

And  the  grass  at  his  heels; 
No  dodger  behind. 

His  bandannas  to  share, 
No  constable  grumbling— 

**You  cannot  go  there!" 

O.  W.  Holmm. 
Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry. 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies— 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  graces 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear. 
And  your  dunsel  that  walks  in  the  monung 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer* 

WiOm 
Rich,  though  poor ! 
My  low.nord  cottage  is  this  hour  a  heaven. 
Music  is  in  it— and  the  song  she  sings, 
That  sweet-voiced  wi&  of  mine,  aixests  the  ear 
Of  my  jomtg  child  awake  upon  her  knee 
And  ^ih  his  calm  eye  on  his  master's  hm 

My  noble  hound  lies  oouchant 

Wiibt 


cautujstL 


I*m  weary  of  my  lonely  hat 

And  of  ite  Uatisd  tree, 
Tbe  very  Uke  is  like  my  lot, 

So  Bilent  cofurtantly— 
I've  liv*d  amid  the  foreflt  fkon 

Until  I  almoat  fear^ 
When  win  the  thrilling  foioee  oome 

My  apirit  thirata  to  hear? 


want* 


O,  when  I  am  aaib  in  my  aylvan  home, 
I  mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  atretchM  beneath  the  pinee 
When  the  evening  star  ao  holy  ahinea, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man, 
At  the  Sophist's  achoola,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  oonoeit, 
When  man  in  the  bosh  with  God  may  meet  ? 

Within  the  tmi.lit  forest. 

Our  roof  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Where  fbmitaina  flow,  and  wild  flowers  hkfWt 

We  lift  our  hearts  oo  high. 

Meaexer  EOklU 

I  sigh  for  the  time 

Wlien  the  reapers  at  mom 
Come  down  from  the  hill 

At  the  sound  of  the  horn ; 
Or  when  dragging  the  rake, 

I  foDowM  them  out 
While  they  tass'd  the  light  sheaves 

With  their  laughter  about; 
llirough  the  field,  with  boy.4aring, 

Barefix>tcd  I  ran; 
But  the  stubbles  fbreshadow*d 

Hie  path  of  the  man. 
Now  the  uplands  of  Hie 

Lie  all  barren  of  sheaves— 
While  my  footsteps  are  loud 

In  the  withering  leaves. 

T.  Buchanan  Read, 


COURAGE. 

It  is  held, 
Hiat  valoor  is  the  chiefest  virtus,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver  t  If  it  be, 
liie  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  oounterpois'd. 

Sht^  Carkianua. 

He  stoppM  the  fliers; 
Af^d,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport;  as  wuves  before 
A  vessel  under  saU,  so  men  obey*d  ^ 

Ana  fell  before  his  stem. 

Shako,  Cfantiamm, 


MefididES  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  eall  tba%<- 
Gome  on,  yon  eowaids,  you  were  got  in  ftar, 
Hid^h  yon  were^Mnne  in  Kerne. 

Skak$,Cmidnm 

Come  all  to  ruin ; 
Let  thy  mother  rather  foel  thy  pride,  than  fei>r 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death, 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.    Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  fram 

me; 
But  own  thy  pride  thysdC 

Shdki,  CmHama 

False  hound! 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true.  His  then, 

Tliat  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-oote,  I 

Fltttter'd  your  voices  in  Corioli : 

Alone  I  did  it 

8hdk$.  Corkkma. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

S3idk».MaML 

Fr*ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  nooOi 

Shak$,MMUtk. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 

And  we'U  not  foil 

Shakt.MaMt, 

I  rather  tell  thee  vriiat  b  to  be  fhav*d. 
Than  what  I  fbar;  for  alvrays  I  am  Cbsar. 

Shako.  JmUn  Cmm, 

Think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 

That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 

He  bears  too  great  a  mind. 

Shako.  JuUao  CciSA 

I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  Gods  defend  him  fVom  so  great  a  ahame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus, — like  himselfl 

Shako,  JaUuo  Cmar. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  witliin  my  bosom: 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  fees ; 
Our  ancient  vrord  of  courage,  fiJr  St  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragoos ! 
Upon  them !    Victory  aits  upon  our  liefans. 

Shako,  nuhtriin 

If  we  be  conquor'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes ;  whom  onr  fikthext 
Have  in  their  own  land  beatBn,bobb*d,  and  thvnpV, 
And,  on  leeord,  left  them  the  hein  of  ahane. 

Richard  m 


coinuaii 


» 


F^ht,  gentfemea  of  Rigtond ;  fight,  bold  ynomem 
Draw,  archen,  draw  jour  arrowi  to  the  hoad. 
Spur  your  proud  honei  hafd,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Aman  the  welkin  with  your  broken  stavee. 

Shak$.  Richard  III. 
Kmg  Riehard,^^A  horse :  a  hone!  my  kingdom 

fbr  a  horse  I 
Catmby, — Withdraw,  my  lord :  I  *11  help  yon  to  a 

horse. 
King  RiehanL — Slave,  I  have  set  my  lift  upon  a 

cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

Shah.  Richard  III. 
The  smallest  worm  will  torn,  being  trodden  on ; 
And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 

Shaki.  Richard  J  J  J. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  stilL    Is  *t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much. 

Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  slips  on  the  rock. 

Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  savM  7 

Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  &ult  were  this ! 

8haka.  Hmry  IV.    Part  III. 

In  despite  of  aU  mischance, 

Of  thee  thyself  and  aU  thy  complices, 

Edward  will  always  bear  himself  a  king : 

Though  fbrtmw*s  malioe  overthrow  my  state, 

My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheeL 

Shaki.  Mmry  IV.    Pari  III 

They  cali*d  us  iir  our  fierceness,  English  dogs ; 

Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  ran  away. 

Hark,  oountiymen !  either  renew  the  fight, 

Or  tear  the  lioos  out  of  England's  coat ; 

Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lion*s  stead. 

Shaka.  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 

We  must  awake,  endeavour  for  defence ; 

For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 

Shak$.  King  John. 

He  *s  truly  valiant  that  can  sufikr 

The  worst  that  man  can  breathe;. and  make  his 
wrongs 

His  outsides ;  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  care- 
lessly; 

And  ne*er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 

To  bring  it  into  danger. 

Shak$.Timan. 

His  valour,  shown  upoo  our  crests  to-day, 

Hatb  taught  W  how  to  cherish  such  high  dewtsi 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

SktkM.  Hmry  IV.    Pari  L 


You  most  not  thinks 

That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull, 

Hiat  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger 

And  think  it  pastime. 

8hak9.  HamleU 

Let  us  die  instant :  once  more  back  again ; 
The  man  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  home,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pander  hold  the  chamber  door. 
Whilst,  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog. 
His  ftiiest  danghter  is  contaminate. 

Shako,  Htuy  V 
A  valiant  man 
Ought  not  to  undergo,  or  tempt  a  danger, 
But  worthily,  and  by  selected  ways. 
He  undertakes  by  reason,  not  by  chance. 
His  valour  is  the  salt  t*  his  virtues. 
They  're  all  unseasoned  without  it 

Ben  Jonton's  Kew  Iiuu 

Brave  spirits  are  a  balsam  to  themselves, 
There  is  a  nobleness  of  mind,  that  heals 

Wounds  beyond  salves. 

CartwrighC*  Lady  Errant 

What,  though  the  field  be  lost. 

All  is  not  lost ;  tfa'  ungovernable  wiU, 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 

Extort  foun  me. 

MiUoii'i  Paradi»e  Lott 

Darken'd  so^  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  arch-angel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  ikded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge. 

MUUmU  Paradi$e  Lott. 

To  bow  and  sue  fbr  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deiQ^  lus  powV, 
Who  fiom  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
I>onbted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
ThisdownfalL 

HUUm^g  Paradioe  Lon 

But  he  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth  not  substance,  gently  rais*d 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispellM  their  ftars. 

MiltmCo  Paradise  Lott 

No  thought  of  flight. 
Nemo  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argu'd  ftar :  each  on  himself  rely'd. 
As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

Of  victory. 

JRf  ton's  Paradm 


M 


COURAGE. 


I  should  in  become  this  throne,  O  peen, 

And  this  imperial  sor^ret^tj,  adomM 

With  splendour,  anuM  with  pow'r,  if  aught  pro- 

pos'd 

And  judgM  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting. 

lftttoii*f 


Th*  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir*d, 
Admir'd,  not  ftar'd ;  God  and  his  son  ezcepti 
Qualwl  thing  nought  valued  he  or  8hunn*d. 

MtZtofi*f  Pandiie  Lett. 

Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th*  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

JlftZton*f  ParadUe  LosC. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more : 
Fate  was  not  mine,  nor  am  I  &te*s : 
Souls  know  no  conquerors. 

Dryden^t  Don  Stbatitan. 

*Ti8  not  now  who's  sUrat  and  bold  ? 

But  who  bears  hunger  best  and  cold  7 

And  he  *s  approved  the  most  deserving, 

Who  longest  can  hold  out  at  starving ; 

And  he  that  routs  most  pigs  and  cows. 

The  formidablest  man  of  prowess. 

So  th'  emperor  Caligula, 

That  triumph'd  o'er  the  British  sea. 

Took  crabs  and  oysters  prisoners. 

And  lobsters  'stead  of  cuirasners ; 

Engag'd  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles. 

With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  mussels. 

And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops. 

To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops ; 

Not  like  their  ancient  way  of  war. 

To  wait  on  his  triumphal  car ; 

But  when  he  went  to  dine  or  sup, 

More  bravely  ate  his  captives  up. 

And  left  all  war  by  his  example, 

Reduc'd  to  victling  of  a  camp  welL 

BuOer. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 
Nor,  ovcrpowei  'd  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause ; 
VHisham'd,  tljough  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can. 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

DryderCg  PaUmon  and  ArdU, 

Wnate'ei  betides,  by  destiny  'tis  done, 

And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to  shun. 

Jhryd€n''§  PaUmm  wnd  ilmic 


Be  not  dismay'd— fear  nurses  up  a  danger; 
And  reeolntian  kills  it  in  the  birth. 

PiUOJ/w'ff  Duke  of  GhmcetUr 

TVue  valour,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong. 
Meets  an  events  alike. 

Hie  human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  bom ; 
And  eaeh  must  have  his  portion.    Vulgar  minds 
Refbse  or  cranch  beneath  their  load :  the  bnive 
Bear  theirs  without  repining. 

MalUi  and  Thomson's  AJfnd. 

True  valour 

Lies  in  the  mind,  the  never-yielding  purpose. 

Nor  owns  the  blind  award  of  giddy  fortune. 

TAomson's  Cortolaiiiis. 

But  while  hope  lives. 

Let  not  the  generous  die.    'T  is  late  before 

The  brave  despair. 

Thomton  $  St^phmntvam 

Is  there  &  man,  into  the  lion's  den 

Who  dares  intrude  to  snatch  his  young  away  ? 

Tftomsofi't  jBritaRfiM. 

To  a  mind  resolved  and  wise. 
There  is  an  impotence  in  misery. 
Which  maJces  me  smUe,  when  aU  its  shafts  are 
in  me.  Ymtng^9  Retemgt, 

IVue  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 

That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides ; 

AU  else  is  tow'ring,  phren^  and  distraction. 

Addiwm'9  Cste 

My  heart  is  firm : 
There 's  nought  within  the  compass  of  humanity 
But  I  would  dare  and  do. 

Sir  A.  Hunet  JnUn, 

The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties. 
By  daring  to  attempt  them :  sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard. 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fbar. 

l?oioe'f  AmbUiouM  Stt^Mcther. 

True  courage  scorns 
To  vent  her  prowess  in  a  storm  of  words ; 
And  to  the  valiant  action  speak  alone. 

SmoUetf'9  Regkide. 

Not  to  the  ens^guin'd  field  of  death  alone 

Ib  valour  limited :  she  sits  serene 

In  the  deliberate  council,  sagely  scans 

The  source  of  action ;  weighs,  prevents,  prmidcs, 

And  scorns  to  count  her  glories,  from  the  feats 

Of  brutal  force  alone. 

SnwUeWt  Regicide, 

The  intent  and  not  the  deed 

Is  in  our  power ;  and  therefore  who  dares  greatly, 

Does  greatly. 

.    BrovM'f  Barhareua, 


COURAGE. 
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This  is  trae  eoan|re,  not  tiw  brutal  ibrce 
Of  Tolgar  heroeiy  but  the  finn  mohre 
Of  ▼irtM  and  of  reiaoou    He  who  thinks 
Without  their  aid  to  ihine  in  deeds  of  armf* 
Builds  on  a  sandy  basis  his  renown , 
A  dream,  a  vapour,  or  an  ague-fit 
May  make  a  coward  of  him. 

WhiuKeadU  Roman  Faiher. 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 

For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 

But  he  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 

And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 

As  ibr  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight. 

Away  with  them !  there  is  not  in  their  crew 

One  valiant  spirit 

Joanna  BmOWg  BanL 

Rocks  have  been  shaken  fltmi  their  solid  base ; 

But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  ? 

Joanna  BmUu?9  BanL 

I  would,  God  knows,  in  a  poor  woodman*s  hut 

Have  spent  my  peaceful  days,  and  sharM  my  crust 

With  her  who  would  have  cheerM  me,  rather  fiir 

Hian  on  this  throne ;  but  being  what  I  am, 

I  *U  be  it  nobly. 

Jvmna  BaiUie*§  dmtiBntim  PaleohgMt. 

Her  look  eomposM,  and  steady  eye, 

Bespoke  a,  matehless  constancy. 

Seotto  Marmion, 

My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fiUe : 
A  priest  had  said,  return,  repent ! 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  &oo  mine  end ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend. 

SeoWo  RokAy, 
False  wizard,  avaunt !  I  have  marshallM  my  clan ; 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are 

one! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their 

breath. 
And,  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 

CampbeWi  Loehid. 
The  minstrel  fell ! — but  the  fbeman*s  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under ; 
The  harp  he  lovM  ne'er  spoke  again. 
For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder ; 
And  said  **  No  chains  shaQ  suOy  thee, 
*  Thou  soul  of  kyve  and  bravery ! 
**Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free, 

**  Tbey  shall  never  sound  in  slavery  !** 

JHssrs* 

A  eareleM  thing,  who  placM  his  choice  in  chance, 
Nnrst  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Arijnainted  with  all  feelings,  save  despair. 

BfrmCw  Idand, 


A  real  spirit, 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it 

oyrom. 

**  You  fbol !  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm  ** 
**So  much  the  better,**  Juan  said,  **  for  them,** 

Btjnm 

Nor  need*st  thou  doubt  this  speech  firom  me. 
Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 

ByrmCw  Oiaoar 

A  spirit  yet  unquellM  and  high 
That  claims  and  seeks  ascendancy. 

Byron*§  Giaour, 

Whate'er  my  fete, 
I  am  no  changeling— His  too  late : 
The  reed  in  stonns  may  bow  and  quiver. 
Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

ByronCw  Siege  qfComttk, 

Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear*d,  my  heait  riven, 
Hopes   snapp'd,  name  blighted,  life*s  life  lied 

away? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay. 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

Byrm'i  ChUde  HardUi, 

The  torture !  you  have  put  roe  there  already. 
Daily  since  I  was  doge ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
There  *s  that  within  my  heart  shall  strain  you 
engines.  Bynm^B  Doge  ef  YtsMCOm 

Fate  made  me  what  I  am — may  make  me  n^ 

thing— 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be; 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 

BymCe  Sanumapami 

I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  haught  a  crest 
As  ever  wav*d  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

ByronCo  Pontine 

But  still  he  &c*d  the  shock. 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereoii  he  stood,  and  fixM  his  levelled  gun. 
Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

Bytom 

Tliere  is  strength 

Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reek 

But  little  till  the  shafls  of  heaven  have  pierced 

Its  fragile  dwelling.    Must  not  earth  be  rent 

Before  her  gems  are  found  T 

JVrf •  n0kono 


Think'tt  thou  there  dweHf  no  oourage  but  in 

breasts 
That  let  their  mail  against  the  ringing  speara. 
When  helmets  are  stnick  down?    Hiou  little 

knowest 

Of  nature's  marvels. 

Mn.  Jlemam. 

Ah,  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  giuh*d  the  liie-blood  of  the  brave, 

QnshM  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet. 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save ! 

Bryant. 

Like  a  mountain  lone  and  bleak. 
With  its  sky-encompass*d  peak, 

Hiunder  riven. 
Lifting  its  forehead  bare, 
Hirough  the  cold  and  blighting  air. 

Up  to  heaven. 
Is  the  soul  that  feels  its  woe, 
And  is  nervM  to  bear  the  blow. 

Mr$,  HaW$  Poems. 


COURT. 

Whoso  in  pompe  of  prowd  estate  (quoth  she) 
Does  swim,  and  bathe  himself  in  courtly  bliss. 
Does  waste  his  dayes  in  dark  obscuritie, 
And  in  oUivion  ever  buried  is. 

Speimn*9  Feinf  Quien. 
O  happy  they  tiiat  never  saw  the  court, 
Nor  ever  knew  great  men  but  by  report 

WAtter'9  White  DefoiL 

And  what  are  courts  but  camps  of  misery ! 

Thai  do  besiege  men*s  stales,  and  still  are  preasM 

T*  assail,  prevent,  complot  and  fortify ; 

In  hope  t*  attain,  in  foar  to  be  suppress*d : 

Where  all  with  shows,  and  with  apparency. 

Men  seem  as  if  for  stratagems  addressM : 

Where  fortmie,  as  the  wolf,  doth  still  prefer 

Hie  foulest  of  the  train  that  follows  her. 

Damd, 

Our  courtiers  say;  all  *s  savage,  but  at  court 
Experience,  O  thou  disprov'st  report 

Shake.  CymJb, 

Revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you 

i9t  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 

This  service  is  not  service,  so  Doing  done. 

But  being  so  allowed. 

Shake.  Cymb. 

Virtue  must  be  thrown  off,  'tis  a  coarse  garment, 
Too  heavy  fo^  the  sunshine  of  a  court 

DrydenU  Spairieh  Friar. 

courts  can  give  nothing  to  the  wise  and  good, 
linf  uytm  of  ptmip,  and  love  of  solitude. 

ITsKf^f  Love  of  Fame^ 


And  squeeie  my  hand,  and  beg  me  oome  to-tnonov. 
ReAisal !  canst  thou  wear  a  moother  form ! 

Yeemfe  Night  Thaeigkte. 

The  court 's  a  golden,  but  a  fotal  circle. 
Upon  whose  magic  skirts  a  thousand  devils 
In  crystal  forms  sit,  tempting  innocence. 
And  beckon  early  virtue  from  its  centre. 

Xtee'f  Nero. 

Fly  from  the  court  *s  pernicious  neighbourhood ; 
Where  innocence  is  sham'd,  and  blushing  modesty 
Is  made  the  scomer's  jest ;  where  hate,  deceit. 
And  deadly  ruin  wear  the  mask  of  beauty. 
And  draw  deluded  fools  with  shows  of  pleasure. 

Rowe'e  Jane  Shore. 

Sec  there  he  comes,  th'  exalted  idol  comes! 
The  circle 's  form'd,  and  all  his  fawning  alavus 
Devoutly  bow  to  earth ;  from  every  mouth 
The  nauseous  flattery  flows,  which  he  retuma 
With  promises  which  die  as  soon  as  bom. 
Vile  intercourse,  where  virtue  has  no  place ! 
Frown  but  the  monarch,  all  his  glories  fode ; 
He  mingles  with  the  throng,  outcast,  undone^ 
The  pageant  of  a  day ;  without  one  friend 
To  soothe  his  tortor'd  mind;  all,  all  are  fled. 
For  though  they  bask'd  in  his  meridian  ray. 
The  insects  vanish  as  his  beams  decline. 

SomervSle'e  Cham. 

Those  sculptur'd  halls  my  foet  shall  never  tread. 
Where  varnish'd  vice,  and  vanity,  combin'd 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread ; 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-bom  mind. 

SmdUtee  Ode  to  Indipenience. 

0  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 

But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

Shenetone'e  School  Mietreee. 
Painted  for  sight  and  essencM  for  the  smell. 
Like  frigates  fraught  with  sptce  and  cochineal. 
Sail  in  the  ladies :  how  each  pirate  eyes 
So  weak  a  vessel  and  so  rich  a  prize ! 
Top-gallant  he,  and  she  in  all  her  trim. 
He  boarding  her,  she  striking  sail  to  him. 
Dear  countess !  you  havp  charms  all  hearts  to  suit! 
And,  sweet  sir  TopUng !  you  have  so  much  wit ! 
Such  wits  and  beauties  are  not  praisM  for  nought. 
For  both  the  beauty  and  the  wit  are  boiq^ht 

Pepe. 

1  was  not  bom  for  courts,  or  great  affidrs ; 

I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers. 


There  we  grow  early  grey,  but  never  wise ; 
There  form  connections,  and  acquire  no  fiiendsL 

€kmfet*e  Taek. 
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TT  ifl  &  ftarfol  spectacle  to  see 
So  manj  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaxe  npon  the  links  that  hold  them  &st 
W^ith  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot, 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again. 

Coioper*«  Ta$k, 

There  the  sycophant,  and  he 
lliat  with  bare-headed  and  obsequious  bows 
Begs  a  warm  office,  doom*d  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 

Coioper*!  TobL 

Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  at  courts ; 
For  fiurc'd  oomplianoe,  or  far  zealous  virtue. 
Still  odious  to  the  monarch,  or  the  people. 

Dr,  JohnBOfC$  Irene. 

Hast  thou  then  livM  in  courts  7    Hast  thou  grown 

grey 
Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  wears 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  fortune^s  transient  gills, 
Favour  is  most  deceitful  7 

Hannah  More'e  DameL    Part.L 

ilUid  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things  that 

gain 

Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites  —  (that  *s 

To  say  by  degradation)— mingled  there 

Ai  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

Byron, 

The  thrall  and  state  at  the  palace  gate 
Are  what  my  spirit  has  leamM  to  hate ; 
Ofa .  the  hills  shall  be  a  home  for  me. 
For  I M  leave  a  throne  for  the  home  of  the  free ! 

Mixa  Cook. 


COURTESY. 

ID  seemes  (sayd  he)  if  ho  so  valiant  be, 
"Diat  he  should  be  so  steme  to  stranger  ^ght : 
For  seldom  yet  did  living  creature  see 
That  courtesie  and  manhood  ever  disagree. 

Spen$er''§  Fairy  Queen. 

A  stranger's  kindness  ofi  exceeds  a  fiiend*s. 

Middleton. 

What  £iirer  cloak  than  courtesy  for  fraud  ? 

Earl  of  SterUne. 

Study,  with  care,  politeness,  that  must  teach 
He  modish  forms  of  gesture  and  of  speech : 
In  vain  formality  with  matron  mien. 
And  pertness  apes  vnth  her  familiar  grin : 
They  against  nature  for  applauses  strain, 
Distort  themselves,  and  give  all  others  pain : 
She  moves  with  easy  though  with  measur'd  pace, 
And  shows  no  part  of  study  but  the  grace, 

StUUngfleei. 

a 


Above  all  things  railleiy  decline. 
Nature  but  few  does  for  that  task  design ! 
"T  is  in  the  ablest  hands  a  dangerous  tool. 
But  never  &ils  to  wound  the  meddling  fool ; 
For  all  must  grant  it  needs  no  common  art 
To  keep  men  patient  when  we  make  them  smart 
No  wit  alone,  nor  humourV  self^  will  do. 
Without  good-nature,  and  much  prudence  too, 
To  judge  aright  of  persons,  place  and  time ; 
For  taste  decrees  what 's  low,  and  what's  sublime ; 
And  what  might  charm  to>day,  or  o*cr  a  glass. 
Perhaps  at  court,  or  next  day,  would  not  pass. 

StiUin^eet 
Would  you  both  please  and  be  instructed  too, 
Watch  well  the  rage  of  shining,  to  subdue ; 
Hear  every  man  upon  his  fiivourite  theme, 
And  ever  be  more  knowing  than  you  seem. 
The  lowest  genius  will  afford  some  light. 
Or  give  a  hint  that  had  escaped  your  sigt 

SHUingJleeL 
ThiB  Florentine  *8  a  very  saint,  so  meek 
And  full  of  courtesy,  that  he  would  lend 
The  devil  his  cloak,  and  stand  i*  th*  rain  himself 

Sir  W  Davenani. 

All  soldiers  valour,  all  divines  have  grace. 
As  maids  of  honour  beauty,— by  their  place, 

YoMig'f  Love  of  Fame 
Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No, 
To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow ; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please. 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

Cowper^e  Conoereation, 

So  gently  blending  courtesy  and  art 
That  wisdom*B  lips  seemM  borrowing  friendship's 
heart  O.  W.  Hohnet 

A  smile  for  one  of  mean  degree, 

A  courteous  bow  for  one  of  high. 

So  modulated  both  that  each 

Saw  friendship  in  his  eye. 

Hewry  B. 


COURTIER. 

These  can  lie, 
flatter,  and  swear,  deprave,  inform, 
Smile  and  betray ;  make  guilty  men ;  then  beg 
The  forfeit  lives  to  get  the  livings ;  cut 
Men's  throats  with  whisp'rings;  sell  to  gaping 

suitors 
The  empty  smoke  that  flies  about  the  palace. 

Joneon*e  Sejamf 

True  courtiers  should  be  modest,  and  not  nice ; 
Bold,  but  not  impudent;  pleasure  love,  not  vice. 

Chapatmt 
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Fan  little  knowett  thou  that  hut  not  triedi 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent, 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  to-morrow; 
To  have  thy  princess*  grace, yet  want  her  peers'; 
To  have  thy  asking  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despaires ; 
To  fiiwn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  nmne. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  midonne. 
Unhappy  wight,  bom  to  disastrous  end. 

That  doth  his  lift  in  so  long  tendence  spend. 

Spen§a*$  Malker  Hvbbartr§  Tale, 

nC'M  common  in  such  base  ibilows,  such  court 
Spiders,  that  weave  their  webs  of  flattery 
In  the  ears  of  greatness ;  if  they  can  once 
Entangle  them  in  their  quaint  treachery, 
They  poison  them  straight. 

John  Day'M  /s2e  tf  GviXU. 

I  have  been  told,  that  virtue  in  courtiers*  hearts 

Suffers  an  ostracism,  and  departs. 

Dr.  Donne, 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  fbt  a  warrant 

To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life : 

And  on  the  winking  of  authority, 

To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance  it  frowns 

More  upon  humour,  than  advised  respect 

Shake.  King  John. 

Not  a  courtier. 

Although  tney  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king*s  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 

Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at 

Shake.  Cymb. 

Poor  wretches  that  depend 

On  greatness*  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 

Wake  and  find  nothing. 

Shake.  Cymb. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 

Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

Shake.  Richard  11. 

I  hardly  yet  have  leam*d 

T*  insinuate,  flatter,  bow  and  bend  my  knee. 

Shake.  Richard  11. 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'sy  at  his  frowns. 

To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

hni  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join*d 
Ytm  nigh  engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
fH«  Old  and  white  as  this.    O,  oh !  *tis  fbuL 


And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter;  like  &vourites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it 

Shake.  Much  adoL 

Live  loath*d  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  paiasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flieai. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute  jacks. 

Shake.  TIumnl 

Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  <m  themselves ; 
And  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lorda^ 
I>o  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin'd 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  some 

soul; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myselE 

Shake.  Oikdlo. 
All  courtiers  are  a  wise  man*s  home,  ^ 

And  so  are  governments  to  some. 

ButUr'o  HudibnM. 
Th'  old  Romans  freedom  did  bestow, 
Our  princes  worship,  with  a  blow ; 
King  Fyrrhus  cur'd  his  splenetic 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick. 

ButlerU  HudSbroM, 

Those  that  go  up  hill,  use  to  bow. 

Their  bodies  forward,  and  stoop  low. 

To  poise  themselves,  and  sometimes  creep, 

When  th'  way  b  difficult  and  steep : 

So  those  at  court,  that  do  address, 

By  low  ignoble  offices. 

Can  stoop,  at  any  thing  that 's  base, 

To  wriggle  into  trust  and  grace, 

Aire  like  to  rise  to  greatness  sooner. 

Than  those  that  go  by  worth  and  honour. 

Builer'i  JHudibratL 

I  in  no  soul-consumption  wait 

Whole  years  at  levees  of  the  great, 

And  hungry  hopes  regale  tlio  while 

On  the  spare  diet  of  a  smile. 

Green^e  Spleen. 

How  many  men 
Have  spent  their  bk>od  in  their  dear  country's 

service. 
Yet  now  pine  under  want;  while  selfish  slaves^ 
That  even  would  cut  their  throats  whom  now  they 

&wn  on, 
like  deadly  locusts,  eat  the  honey  up. 
Which  those  industrious  bees  so  hardly  toil'd  fer 

Otway*e  Orpken, 
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8ee  how  he  sets  his  ooontenance  fi>r  deceit. 
And  promiMB  a  lie  befi>re  he  speaks. 

DrydaCw  AUfir  Lose* 

He  who  his  prince  too  blindly  does  obey, 
To  keep  his  ftith  his  virtue  throws  away. 

To  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good,  with  good  intent, 
Wayward  but  wise ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought : 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  out-ridden  though  outrun. 

Dryden^M  Palemon  mnd  Areite, 

They  smile  and  bow,  and  hug,  and  shake  the  hand, 
Ev*n  while  they  whisper  to  the  next  assistant 
Some  cursed  plot  to  blast  its  owner's  head. 

BeUer'9  Ir^nred  Itawemee, 

I  am  no  courtier,  no  &wning  dog  of  state. 
To  lick  and  kiss  the  hand  that  bufiets  me ; 
Nor  can  I  smile  upon  my  guest,  and  praise 
His  stomach,  when  I  know  he  feeds  on  poison. 
And  death  disguis'd  sits  grrinning  at  my  table. 

Sewdl'9  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

*Tis  the  curse  of  kings 
To  be  surrounded  by  a  venal  herd 
Of  flatterers,  that  soothe  his  darling  vices. 
And  rob  their  master  of  his  subjects*  love. 

Brook'i  Eari  ^  WonoicA; 

*Ti8  such  pernicious  flatterers. 
Such  busy,  ready,  &wning  slaves  as  thou  art. 
That  choke  and  stifle  truth,  poison  all  virtue. 
And  curse  mankind  with  tyrants  and  oppressors. 

Cfisp^f  Ftf^ms. 

This  traitorous  wretch 

Betrays  his  sovereign  ;  others,  destitute 

Of  real  leaJ,  to  ^y^ry  altar  bend 

By  lucre  sway'd,  and  act  the  basest  things 

To  be  styl*d  honourable. 

Vm&se9  Cider. 

Those  of  fairest  front. 
Bat  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts, 
I     Delusive  pomp,  and  dark  cabals,  delight ; 
Wreath  the  deep  bow,  diffuse  the  lying  smile. 
And  tread  the  weary  labyrinth  of  state. 

Thomson**  Sea$on». 

At  the  throng'd  levee  bends  the  venal  tribe : 
With  lair  but  faithless  smiles  each  vamishM  o*ef, 
Each  smooth  as  those  who  mutually  deceive. 
And  fiv  their  fklsehood  each  despising  each. 

TkomaotCe  Liberty. 

He  was  no  civil  ruffian :  none  of  those 
Who  lie  with  twisted  looks, — betray  with  shrugs. 

Tkmuon*9  Agamemmm. 


Curse  on  the  coward  or  perfidious  tongue. 
That  dares  not  ev'n  to  kings  avow  the  tiuth. 

M  AOMSOR  9  JigtMUmtHm. 

What  are  such  wretches  ?  what  but  vapours  fbu^ 
fVom  fens  and  bogs,  by  royal  beams  exhalM, 
That  radiance  intercepting  which  should  cheer    ' 
The  land  at  large  7    Hence  subjects*  hearts  grow 

cold, 
And  frozen  loyalty  forgets  to  flow. 

yai<ng*f  5ro(&eF9. 

Men,  that  would  blush  at  being  thought  sincere, 
And  feign,  for  glory,  the  few  feults  they  want; 
Hiat  love  a  lie,  where  truth  would  pay  as  well ; 
As  if  to  them,  vice  shone  her  own  reward. 

Fsttj^f  Nlf^  Thought. 

Who  wrap  destruction  up  in  gentle  words. 
And  bows,  and  smiles  more  fatal  than  their  swords 
Who  stifle  nature  and  subsist  on  art : 
Who  coin  the  fece,  and  petrify  the  heart : 
All  real  kindness  for  the  show  discard. 
As  marble  polishM  and  as  marble  hard : 
Who  do  for  gold  what  Christians  do  thro*  grace, 
**  With  open  arms  their  enemies  embrace  :** 
Who  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine, 
**  The  thinnest  food  on  which  a  wretch  can  dine  :** 
Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclin'd : 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind. 

Young. 

A  courtier's  dependant^ls  a  beggar's  dog. 

iSsSlMfSIICi 

Purblind  to  poverty  the  worldling  goes. 
And  scarce  sees  rags  an  inch  beyond  his  nose. 
But  from  a  crowd  can  single  out  his  grace. 
And  cringe  and  creep  to  fools  who  strut  in  lace. 

Ckmvhm. 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shin'd 

An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind. 

Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue 

could  stir, 
**  If —  where  I  'm  going— 1  could  serve  yoa  sir  !** 

Pops'f  Moral  .Essays. 

At  this  entranc*d  he  lifts  his  hands  and  eyes, 
Squeaks  like  a  high*stretch'd  lute^stiing,  and  re> 

plies ; 
•«0h!  'tis  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  things, 
**  To  gaze  on  princes,  and  to  talk  of  kings  :'* 
Then  happy  man  vi^  shows  the  tombs !  said  I, 
He  dwells  amidst  the  royal  family : 
He  ev'iy  day  from  king  to  king  can  vnilk. 
Of  all  our  Harries,  all  our  Edwards  talk; 
And  get  by  speaking  truth  of  monarchs  deaa. 
What  few  can  of  the  living — ease  and  bread 
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With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladiea  opprenM 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest ; 
Grief  aids  disease,  rememberM  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Dr.  Johnson**  Vanity  of  Human  TTtaftet. 

Condemned  a  needy  suppliant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 

Dr,  JohnmnCo  VanUy  of  Hitman  Wtoheo, 

To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear ; 
And,  as  her  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 
lo  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat 

Dr,  John$on*n  L  ondon, 

A  lazy,  proud,  unpro6table  crew, 

The  vermin  genderM  from  the  rank  corruption 

Of  a  luxurious  state. 

Ciiffi&€r2and*ff  Tman  of  Aihen», 

There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  plagues  your  country.    Folly  such  as  yours 
GracM  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fkn. 
Has  made,  which  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done. 
Our  arch  of  empire,  stedfiist  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure  soon  to  &U. 

Cowper'o  Took. 

Ungrateful  scoundrels !  eat  my  rolls  and  butter. 
And  daring  thus  their  insolence  to  mutter ! 
Swallow  my  turtle  and  my  beef  by  pounds. 
And  tear  my  ven*son  like  a  pack  of  hounds. 
Yet  have  the  impudence,  the  brazen  face 
To  say  I  am  not  fitted  tat  the  place. 

Dr.  WdcoCo  Peter  Pindar. 

Prepar'd  for  ev*ry  insult,  servile  train. 
To  take  a  kicking,  and  to  fawn  again. 

Dr.  WokaCo  Peter  Pindar. 
So  warily  a  courtier  speaks, 
They  seem  to  talk  with  halters  round  their  necks. 

Dr.  WdeaCe  Peter  Pindar, 

A  toad-eater  *8  an  imp  I  dont  admire ; 
Nor  royal  small-talk  doth  my  soul  desire ; 
I*ve  $een  my  sovereign -^that's  enough  for  me. 

Dr.  WckaPo  Peter  Pindar. 

A  simple  race,  they  waste  their  toil. 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile. 

ScaU'o  Lay  ofjhe  Loot  Minetrd. 

Yes — such  was  the  man  and  so  wretched  his  fate ; 
And  thus,  sooner  or  later,  shall  all  have  to  grieve. 
Who  waste  their  morn's  dew  in  the  beams  of  the 

great, 
Ifid  expect  'twill  return  to  refresh  them  at  eve ! 

Moore  on  ike  Death  of  Sheridan, 

A  more  court  butterfly, 
lliQt  tlultcr?  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

Byron*$  Sardanapahu. 


Who  toils  ibr  nations  may  be  poor  indeed, 
But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  g^t  chamberlain,  who,  cloth'd  and  fee*d. 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  bis  door. 

ByroiCe  Daite. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing ; 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 

A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 

On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain. 

And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and  bower, 
He  gather'd  followers  from  far  and  near ; 
He  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  fbstal  hour, 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

Byum'o  CkUde  HarM 
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And  otherwhyles  with  amorous  delights 
And  pleasing  toyes  he  would  her  entertaine. 
Now  singing  sweetly  to  surprise  her  sprights, 
Now  making  layes  of  love  and  lover's  paine, 
Bransles,  ballads,  virelayes,  and  verses  vaine ! 
Ofl  purposes,  ofl  riddles,  he  devys'd ; 
And  thousands  like  which  flowed  in  his  brainf, 
With  which  he  fed  her  fancy,  and  entys'd 
To  take  to  his  new  love,  and  leave  her  old  detpys^d. 

Spen$er'9  Ftary  Qu«ii. 

His  fbeling  wordes  her  foeble  sense  much  pleased, 
And  sofUy  sunk  into  her  molten  heart: 
Heart  that  is  inly  hurt  is  greatly  eased 
With  hope  of  thing  that  may  allegge  his  smart; 
For  pleasing  wordes  are  like  to  magick  art, 
That  doth  the  charmed  snake  in  slumber  lay. 

SpenMer'o  Fairy  Qtt«a 

Imagine  with  thy 
Self  all  are  to  be  won ;  otherwise  mine 
Advice  were  as  unnecessary  as 
Thy  labour.     It  is  impossible  for 
The  brittle  mettle  of  women  to  withstand 
Tlio  flattering  attempts  of  men :  only  this, 
Let  them  be  ask'd,  their  sex  requires  no  les; 
Their  modesties  are  to  be  allow'd  so  much. 

Lilly'*  Sapfho  and  Fh*m. 

It  is  your  virtue,  being  men,  to  try ; 
And  it  is  ours,  by  \irtue  to  deny. 

A  man's  a  fool 
If  not  instmcied  in  a  woman's  schooL 

BmwmaiA  and  Fldcher*o  SfaniA  Cv^ 
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Away,  yon  cashierM  younger  brother,  be  gone : 

Do  not  I  know  the  fashions  of  you  all  7 

When  a  poor  woman  has  laid  open  all 

Her  thonghts  to  yon,  then  you  grow  proud  and  coy ; 

But  when  wise  maids  dissemble  and  keep  close, 

Then  yon,  poor  snakes,  come  creeping  on  your 

bellies. 

And  with  all  oiled  looks  prostrate  yourselves 

Before  our  beauty^s  sun ;  whore  onco  but  warm. 

Like  hatefvil  snakes  you  strike  us  with  your  stings. 

And  then  forsake  us. 

•  Barry* 

1  do  not  love 
Much  ceremony ;  suits  in  love  should  not. 
Like  suits  in  law,  be  rockM  from  term  to  term. 

ShirUy. 

There  is,  sir,  a  critical  minute  in 
Ev*ry  man*s  wooing,  when  his  mietress  may 
Be  won,  which  if  he  carelessly  neglect 
To  prosecute,  he  may  wait  long  enough 
Before  he  gain  the  like  opportunity. 

MarmyorC$  Antiquary, 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooM: 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won. 

Shakg,  TUus  Andrmdcui, 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  storn  the  impression  of  her  fontasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gauds,  conceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats ;  messengers 
Of  strong  prevaihnent  in  unhardenM  youth. 

ShaU  Midmmmer  NigU*$  Drmau 

By  your  gracious  patience, 

I  will  a  round  unvamishM  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what 

charms. 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 

(For  such  proceeding  I  am  chargM  withal,) 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

ShdkB,  Othdlo, 

My  stoiy  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 

She  swore, — ^in  foith,  H  was  strange,  *t  was  passing 

strange; 
'T  was  pitiful,  H  was  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish*d  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wishM 
Tliat  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man;  she 

thank*d  me ; 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  Wd  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her. 

Shak9,  OihdUk 

If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love^ 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds* 

8hak$.  Richard  IIL 


What!  I,  that  ki]l*d  her  husband,  and  his  fttheiE^ 

To  take  her  in  her  heart's  eztremest  hate ; 

With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 

The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by ; 

With  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against 

me. 

And  I  no  friend  to  back  my  suit  withal. 

But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks, 

And  yet  to  win  her,  —  all  the  world  to  nothing ! 

Ha! 

Shak;  Richard  III. 

Peace !  thou  know*st  not  gold's  effect  e 

Tell  me  her  ftther's  name,  and  His  enough ; 

For  I  will  hoard  her,  though  she  chides  as  loud 

As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  automn  crack. 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrem 

Say  that  she  rail :  why  then  I'll  tell  her  plain, 

She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 

Say,  that  she  frown :  I  '11  say,  she  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 

Then  I  'II  commend  her  volubility. 

And  say — she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 

Shak$,  Taming  th$  Shrew, 

Every  night  he  comes 

With  music  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 

To  her  unworthiness :  it  nothing  steads  us, 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists 

As  if  his  life  lay  on 't 

Shake.  AW$  WdL 

Say  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart ; 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity. 

Shake.  Tmo  OentUmen  of  Verona, 

But  though  I  loVd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 

And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man; 

Or,  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 

Of  speaking  first 

Shake.  Troihie  and  Creeeida, 

I  'U  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    PaH  III 

Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman : 
And  then  I  told  you  true. 

Shake.  Merchant  of  Vemee 

flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces  f 
The*  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  fiices, 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue  I  say  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman 

Shake,  Two  Oentiemen  cf  Verma 


If  the  do  frawn,  *tif  ncft  in  hate  of  jou, 
Bat  rather  to  beget  more  love  m  jroii : 
If  ihii  do  chide,  *tu  not  to  have  70a  gone; 
For  why,  the  ibohi  are  mad  if  left  alone, 
lake  no  repulse,  whatever  ihe  doth  say ; 
For — gei  yoa  gone — she  doth  not  mean— oieay. 

Shaks,  Two  OtntXemen  ef  Vermm, 

Into  these  ears  of  mine, 
Hiese  credulous  eon,  he  pourM  the  sweetest  words 
That  art  or  love  could  frame. 

Beaunumts  MauPt  Tngedy, 

He  that  will  win  his  dame,  must  do 
As  love  does  when  he  bends  his  bow ; 
With  one  hand  thrust  the  lady  from, 
And  with  the  other  pull  her  home. 

BvOer'g  HwUbra9, 

She  that  with  poetiy  is  won. 

Is  but  a  desk  to  write  upon ; 

And  what  men  say  of  her,  they  mean 

No  more  than  on  the  thing  they  lean. 

BuOer'o  HuMrtu. 

The  knight,  perusing  this  epistle, 
BelievM  h*  had  brought  her  to  his  whistle : 
And  read  it  like  a  jocund  lover, 
With  great  applause  t*  himself  twice  over. 

BuOer'i  HudibroB, 

0  if  good  heaven  would  be  so  much  my  friend  I 
To  let  my  fate  upon  my  choice  depend, 

All  my  remains  of  lift  with  yon  I  *d  spend. 
And  think  my  stars  had  given  a  happy  end. 

OUkm. 

When  I  first 
MentionM  the  business  to  her  all  alone, 
Poor  soul  she  blushM  as  if  already  she 
Had  done  some  barm  by  hearing  of  me  speak ; 
Whilst  fiY)m  her  pretty  eyes  two  fountains  ran 
So  true,  so  native,  down  her  fiurest  cheeks ; 
As  if  she  thought  herself  oblig'd  to  cry, 
^nse  all  the  world  was  not  so  good  as  she. 

John  Fountabfg  Reward$  cf  Virtue, 

Like  oonqoering  tyrants  you  our  breasts  invade. 
Where  you  are  pleas*d  to  ravage  for  a  while : 
But  soon  you  find  new  conquests  out  and  leave 
Ilie  ravagM  province  ruinate  and  bare. 

Otwajfe  Orphan, 

Trust  me — with  women  worth  the  being  won, 
llie  softest  lover  ever  best  succeeds. 

HUTg  Alxira, 

1  am  not  form*d,  by  flattery  and  praise, 

lly  sighs  and  tears,  and  all  the  whining  trade 
Of  love,  to  Ibed  a  fair  one*s  vanity ; 
To  charm  at  once  and  spoil  her. 

Thonuoffe  Tanered  and  Sigianmnda. 


Come  then,  ye  virgins,  and  ye  youths,  whose  hearts 
Have  folt  the  raptures  of  refining  love ; 
And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  mj  song ! 
FormM  by  the  graces,  loveliness  itself! 
Come  with  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweet, 
lliose  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul. 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mix^d. 
Shines  lively  fiincy,  and  the  feeling  heart : 
Oh  come !  and  while  the  roey-footed  May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  g|ther  in  their  prime 
Freeh  blooming  flowers  to  grace  thy  braided  hair 
And  thy  lov*d  bosom  that  improves  theb  sweets 

Thom9on*9  Seammt. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart. 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixM  anguish  means. 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  sho¥m 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

7%oinscni*f  Seasons: 
Now  from  the  world. 
Sacred  to  sweet  retirement,  lovers  steal. 
And  pour  their  souls  in  transport 

Thamaon^g  Smmmt. 

She,  proud  to  rule,  yet  strangely  fium*d  to  tease. 
Neglects  his  offers  while  her  airs  she  plays. 
Shoots  scornful  glances  fix>m  the  bended  frown. 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down ; 
Then  hums  a  careless  tone  to  lay  the  stonn. 
And  sits  and  blushes,  smiles,  and  yields  in  fenn. 

Pandta  Heaied 
From  lips  like  those  what  precept  iailM  to  mate  7 
Too  soon  they  taught  me,  *twas  no  sin  to  kvie. 

Pvpe^a  JBlsita. 

Some  squire,  perhaps  you  take  delight  to  rack. 
Whose  game  is  whist,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack. 
Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds. 
Then  gives  a  smaclung  buss  and  cries— 410  words. 
Or  vrith  his  hounds  comes  hallooing  firom  the  stable. 
Makes  love  with  nods  and  knees  beneath  the  table ; 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are 

coarse, 
And  loves  you  best  of  all  things, — ^but  his  horse. 

PqM. 

O  days  remember'd  well !  rememberM  all ! 
The  bitter  sweet,  the  honey  and  the  gall ; 
Those  garden  rambles  in  the  silent  night. 
Those  trees  so  shady,  and  that  moon  so  bright, 
That  thickset  alley  by  the  arbour  dos'd. 
That  woodbine  seat  where  we  at  last  reposM ; 
And  then  tiie  hopes  that  came  and  then  were  gone, 
Quick  as  the  douds  beneath  the  moon  past  on. 

CrsMt. 


COWARIMCfl 


Hie  lover  now  beneath  the  weetem  itar, 
Si^hs  through  the  medium  of  his  sweet  eegar. 
And  fills  the  ears  of  some  consenting  she. 
With  pnflb  and  vows,  with  smoke  and  constancy 

Mogre 
Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her. 
Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night ; 
But  none  of  these  posoosa'd  a  sting  to  wound  her-^ 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxoomVs  flight 

Byron, 
Not  much  he  keni^  I  ween,  of  woman*s  breast, 
Hlio  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  fi>r  hearts  when  once  possessed  7 
IX)  proper  homage  to  thy  idol's  eyes ; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes ; 
Disguise  even  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  confidence  still  best  with  woman  copes ; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  passion  crowns 
thy  hopes.  Byron's  ChUde  Harold, 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch. 
The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words. 
Which  still  said  all,  and  ne*er  could  say  too  much. 

Byron, 
Like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

ByrOfiL 
Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke  I 
Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Eitremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

Byron, 
Learn  to  win  a  lady^s  &ith 

NoUy  as  the  tiimg  is  high ; 
Bravely,  as  fi>r  life  and  death 

With  a  loyal  gravity. 
Lead  her  firom  the  festive  boards, 

Point  her  to  the  starry  skies, 
Guard  her  by  your  truthful  words, 

Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 

Mia$  Bmm^o  Porno. 


COWARDICE. 

Like  dastard  curres,  that  having  at  a  bay 
The  savage  beast  embost  in  wearie  ehaca. 
Dare  not  adventure  on  the  stubborn  prey, 
Ne  byte  before,  but  rome  ftom  place  to  place, 
To  get  a  snatch  when  turned  is  his  face. 

Sfmooi'o  Fmry  Qumh. 

like  peasant  inotb  )ys  do  they  keep  the  walls. 
And  dar«  not  Hke  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Skako.  Howry  VL    Part  L 


I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here : 
For  did  I  b«t  suspect  a  doubtful  man. 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes  ^ 
Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  Uke  spiri  to  hixnself 
If  any  opck  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
Let  him  depart,  befere  we  need  his  help. 

Shako,  Homy  VI,    Pari  IIL 
Proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host. 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart,  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  fer  convey  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  vnth  us. 

Shako,  Henry  V, 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 

Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes. 

ShaUHomyV. 

Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fbar. 
Thou  lily-liverM  boy.    What  soldieis,  patch  7 
Death  of  thy  soul  tiiose  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers,  whey-fkoe  7 

Shako.  MaeboA 

Art  thou  afear'd 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  7  wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting — I  daro  not — wait  upon — I  would? 

Shako,  Maehtik 

You  souls  of  geese. 

That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 

From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat  7  Pluto  and  hell  I 

All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  feces  pale 

With  flight  and  agued  fear !  mind,  and  charge 

home. 

Or  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I  leave  the  foe, 

And  make  my  wars  on  you. 

Shako,  Corudanuo, 

0  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem. 
Should  be  infiised  with  so  feul  a  spirit ! 

Shako,  jiitiiit^ IhtSwtw 

Am  I  a  coward  7 
Who  calls  me  villain  7  breaks  my  pate  across  7 
Plucks  off  my  beard  and  blows  it  in  my  fece  7 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  7  gives  me  the  lie  i'  tiM 

throat. 
As  deep  as  to  the  hmgs 7  who  does  me  this7 
Ha !  why,  I  should  take  it ;  fer  it  cannot  be, 
But  I  am  pigeonJiver'd,  and  lack  gal! 
To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this 

1  should  hav«  fetted  all  the  region  Jptfii 

With  this  slave's  oftl 

Shako.  Hamuo 


IM 
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That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breaets. 

ShakM.  Richard  IL 
The  like  may  of  the  heart  be  aaid ; 
Courage  and  terror  there  are  bred, 
All  thoee  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low. 
Start,  if  they  hear  but  the  tattoo : 
And  mighty  physical  their  fear  is ; 
For,  soon  as  noise  of  combat  near  is, 
Their  heart  descending  to  their  breeches, 
Must  give  their  stomachs  cruel  twitches, 
But  heroes  who  overcome  or  die. 
Have  their  hearts  hung  extremely  high. 

Pnor'*^  AJma, 
Those  that  fly  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 
Ilence  timely  running  *s  no  mean  part 
Of  conduct,  in  the  martial  art. 
By  which  some  glorious  feats  achieve, 
As  citizens  by  breaking  tiirive. 
And  cannons  conquer  armies  while 
They  seem  to  draw  off  and  recoil ; 
Is  held  the  gallant*Bt  course  and  bravest. 
To  great  exploiti,  as  well  as  safest 
That  spares  th*  ejcpense  of  time  and  pains, 
And  dangerous  beating  out  of  brains ; 
And  in  the  end,  prevails  as  certain 
As  tiiose  that  never  trust  to  fertune ; 
But  make  their  fear  do  execution 
Beyond  the  stoutest  resolution. 
As  eartiiquakes  kill  without  a  blow. 
And  only  trembling,  overthrow. 

Builer*9  Hudibroi, 
Go — let  thy  less  than  woman*s  hand 
Assume  the  distaff— not  the  brand. 

Byron^i  Bride  cfAhydoM, 


COWARDS, 

Whom  neither  glory  or  danger  can  excite, 
*Tis  vain  t*  attempt  with  speech ;  fer  the  mind's 

fear 
Keeps  aU  brave  sounds  fi-om  entVing  at  that  ear. 

JomoiCb  CaiiUne, 

Think  not,  coward,  wit  can  hide  the  shame 

Of  hearts;  which,  while  they  dare  not  strike  for 

fear, 
Would  make  it  virtue  in  them  to  ferbear. 

Lord  Brooke* 9  AJaham. 

Fear  is  my  vassal,  when  I  fifown  he  flies ; 
A  hundred  times  in  life  a  coward  dies. 

Manton?$  InoaUate  Counteu, 
But  look  fer  ^Min  when  a  coward  wins ; 
For  fear  and  cruelty  were  ever  twins. 

AleytCe  Poietiert, 


Let  valiant  feels 
Brag  of  their  souls ;  no  matter  what  they  saj« 
A  coward  dares,  in  ill,  do  more  than  they. 

S&tfiay's  fxmijrfr 
AH  mankind 

Is  one  of  these  two  cowards; 
Either  to  ^sh  to  die 

When  he  should  live,  or  live  when  he  should  die. 
Sir  Robert  HoiBar^e  BUnd  Lady, 

Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  in  snufi^  will  be  put  out 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  the  Smtffqfa  Camdle. 

Cowards  die  many  times  befere  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Shake,  JuUue  CiBoar, 

By  laws  of  learned  duellists. 
They  that  are  bruisM  with  wood  or  fists, 
And  think  one  beating  may  fer  once 
Suffice,  are  cowards  and  poltroons : 
But  if  they  dare  engage  t*  a  second. 
They're  stout  and  gallant  fellows  reckon'd. 

BuUer*9  Hudihraa, 

The  ooward  wretch  whose  hand  and  heart 

Can  bear  to  torture  aught  below. 
Is  ever  first  to  quail  and  start 

From  slightest  pain  or  equal  foe. 


The  coward  never  on  himself  relies. 
But  to  an  equal  fer  assistance  flies. 


EUm  Csok 


Crahbe. 


COXCOMB. 

But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  feint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd : 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;  and  liis  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble4and  at  harvest  home. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Pari  L 
He  was  perfum'd  like  a  milliner : 
And  'tvrixt  his  finger  and  his  thiunb,  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose :  and  still  he  smil*d  and  talkM ; 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corpse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Pmt  L 

This  b  he. 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  ferm.  Monsieur  the  nice. 
That  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms. 

Shake.  Loo^e  Lahemr 
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Oar  court,  you  know,  is  haunted 

With  a  re&ied  tnToller  of  Spain ; 

A  man  in  all  the  world*a  new  fiishion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phraaea  in  his  brain ; 

One,  whom  the  mnsic  of  his  own  vain  tcngne 

Doth  niTish,  like  enchanting  harmony; 

A  man  of  eompliments. 

Shaks.  Loce'B  Labour* 

I  know  htm  a  notorioos  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  Ibol,  solely  a  coward; 
Tet  these  fiz'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtoe^s  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we 


Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  snperflnoas  folly. 

Skak$.AU'9WA 

Let  me  not  live,  qnoth  he, 

After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snoff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 

AD  but  new  things  disdain :  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  &thers  of  their  garments;  whose  constant 

cies 

Eipire  before  their  ftshions. 

Shah.  AU'8  Wdl 

Shine  out,  fiiir  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass. 

Shaki,  Richard  III. 

A  barren^pirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts,  and  iirttations ; 

Which,  out  of  use,  and  stall'd  by  other  men. 

Begin  his  fashion :  do  not  talk  of  him. 

But  as  a  property. 

ShakB,  JuUuB  Camr, 

All  smatterers  are  more  brisk  and  pert, 

Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 

As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 

Than  glowing  coals  that  give  them  Ught' 

BuOer. 

A  six-feot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait : 
Affected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delicate ; 
Fearful  it  seem'd,  tho'  of  athletic  make, 
Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread, 
0*er  its  pale  cheeks,  the  horrid  manly  red. 

ChurckUTt  Roteiad. 

So  by  ftJse  learning  is  good  sense  defac'd : 
Some  are  bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  schools. 
And  some  made  coxcombs,  nature  meant  but  feds. 

Pope, 
Nature  made  ev'ry  fop  to  plague  his  brother, 

Just  as  one  beauty  mortifies  another. 

Pipe. 
My  brd  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
with  the  mighty  pleasure  to  be  seen. 

Pope^o  Moral  E$mf/$, 


Sir  Plume,  (of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane,) 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  fece, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open*d,  then  the  case. 

Pope*$  Rape  of  the  Lock 

Absence  of  mind  Brabantia  turns  to  fame. 
Learns  to  mistake,  nor  knows  his  brother's  name; 
Has  words  and  thoughts  in  nice  disorder  set. 
And  takes  a  memorandum  to  ferget 

Young' $  Love  qf  Fame, 

He  would  not  with  a  peremptoiy  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow. 
He  humbly  hopes, — presumes  it  may  be  so. 

Cowper^e  Conoeroatim 
Knows  what  he  knows  as  if  he  knew  it  not, 
What  he  remembers,  seems  to  have  fergot. 

x/owperm  c/OMMi  sanon . 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see. 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fep ;  significant  and  budge ; 
A  feol  with  judges,  amongst  feob  a  judge ; 
He  says  brt  little,  and  that  litUe  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come. 
But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home. 

Cowper* 

Poppies !  who,  though  on  idioUsm's  dark  brink, 
Because  they've  heads  dare  fancy  they  can  think. 

Dr.  WolcoU'9  PeUr  Pindau 

In  lovers*  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe. 
Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth. 

ByroiL 
I  saw  the  curl  of  his  waving  lash. 

And  the  glance  of  his  knowing  eye, 
And  I  knew  the  thoqght  he  was  cutting  a  dasli^ 
As  his  steed  went  thundering  by, 

O.  W,  HoUnm, 

So  gentle,  yet  so  brisk,  so  wondrous  sweet, 

So  fit  to  prattle  at  a  lady's  feet 

ChurekaL 

Fops  take  a  world  of  pains 
To  prove  that  bodies  may  exist  earn  brains; 
The  fermer  so  fimtastically  dress'd. 
The  latter's  absence  may  be  safely  guess'd. 

Park  Bei^amm 
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For  craft  once  known. 
Does  teach  fbols  wit;  leaves  the  dece'vers  nom 

Middlckm 
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For  lie 
That  aowB  in  craft,  does  reap  in  jealoavjr. 

MiddUUm, 

Thu  is  the  fmit  of  craft : 

like  him  that  ahoots  up  high,  looks  far  the  shaft 

And  finds  it  in  his  forehead. 

Middklmu 


CREDULITY. 

Your  noblest  natures  are  most  credulous. 

O  credulity, 
8ecur{ty*s  blind  nurse,  the  dream  of  fools, 
"Hie  drunkard*8  ape,  that  feeling  for  his  way, 
Er^n  when  he  thinks,  in  his  deluded  sense. 
To  snatch  at  safotj,  foils  without  defence. 

Ifoson^ff  MttZeosses. 

nessed  credulity,  thou  great  great  god  of  error, 
Tliou  art  the  strong  foundation  of  huge  wrongs. 
To  thee  giye  I  my  vows  and  sacrifice ; 
By  thee,  great  deity,  he  doth  believe 
Falsehoods,  that  folsehood's  self  could  not  invent; 
And  from  that  misbelief  doth  draw  a  course 
T*  o*erwhelm  e*en  virtue,  truth  and  sanctity. 
Let  him  go  on,  blest  stars,  H  is  meet  he  fall, 
Whose  blindfold  judgment  nath  no  guide  at  all. 

MachaCM  Dumb  KidghL 

Generous  souls 
Are  still  most  subject  to  credulity. 

Sir  W,  Davenanr$  Albooine, 


GRITICS  AND  CRITICISM. 

Those  fierce  inquisitors  of  wit, 

Tlie  critios,  spars  no  flesh  that  ever  writ, 

But  just  as  toothdraw*rs  find  among  the  rout, 

Their  own  teeth  work  in  pulling  others  out. 

So  they,  decrying  all  of  all  that  write. 

Think  to  erect  a  tmde  of  judging  by  *t 

Buikr. 

iTitics  to  plays  for  the  same  end  resort, 
lliat  surgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a  court ; 
For  innocence  condemn'd  they  *ve  no  respect. 
Provided  they  *Te  a  body  to  dissect 

Omgrme. 

'"nu  critics  blame  and  judges  praise, 
llie  poet  cannot  claim  lus  bays ; 
On  me  when  dunces  are  satiric, 
I  cake  it  for  a  panegyric 
liated  by  fods,  and  fools  to  haje, 
F9  that  my  motto,  and  my  fota. 

8w^ 


Shall  we  not  oensore  all  the  motley  tiain 
Whether  with  ale  inriguous  or  champai^I 
Whether  they  tread  the  vale  of  *vose,  or  climhb 
And  whet  their  appetites  on  elifi  of  rhyme  T 
The  college  sloven,  or  embroidered  spark; 
The  purple  prelate  or  the  parish  derk ; 
The  quiet  quidnunc,  or  demanding  {Mig ; 
The  plaintiff  tory,  or  defendant  whig; 
Rich,  poor,  male,  female,  young,  old,  gay,  or  nd ; 
Whether  extremely  witty,  or  quite  mad; 
Profoundly  dull,  or  shallowly  polite ; 
Men  that  read  well  or  men  that  only  write; 
Whether  peers,  porters,  tailors,  tone  the  reedi^ 
And  measuring  words  to  measuring  ahapei  ins- 


For  bankrupts  write  when  ruinM  shops  are  abut; 
As  maggots  crawl  fi^m  out  a  perishM  nut: 
His  hammer  this,  and  that  his  trowel  quits. 
And  wanting  sense  for  tradesmen,  serve  for  wila 

What  ambitiotts  fods  are  more  to  blame 
Than  those  who  thunder  in  the  critic*8  name? 
Good  authors  damnM  have  their  revenge  m  tfaii, 
To  see  what  wretches  gain  the  praise  they  mm. 

Ymag. 

Critics  on  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumphs  wait, 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state; 
Hot,  envious,  noisy,  proui(\  the  scribbling  fiy 
Bum,  hiss,  and  bomice,  w«iste  paper,  ink,  and  die. 

Tmmg. 

Cold-blooded  critics,  by  enervate  sires, 
Scarce  hammer'd  out,  when  nature's  feebler  firei 
GlimmerM  their  last ;  whose  sluggish  Wood,  bilf 

&OZC, 

Creeps  lab'ring  thro*  their  veins ;  whose  heart  oe'er 

glows 
With  fancy-kindled  heats :  —  a  servile  race, 
Who  in  mere  want  of  foult  all  merit  place ; 
Who  blind  obedience  pay  to  ancient  sehoob^ 
Bigots  to  Greece,  and  slaves  to  rusty  rules. 

OturM 

Who  shall  dispute  what  the  reviewers  say? 
Their  word  *s  siifBcient ;  and  to  ask  a  reaeoo, 
In  such  a  state  as  theirs,  is  downright  treason. 

One  finds  CfUt,— ^-he's  of  stature  somewhat  kw— 
Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know. 
True  natural  greatness  all  consists  in  height, 
Produce  your  voucher,  critic — Serjeant  Kite. 

CJmnkaL 

The  coxoenb  felt  a  lash  in  cv*ry  word, 

And  fools,  hung  oat,  their  brodwr  fools  detent 

OmckUL 


CROWN. 
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A  critic  was  of  old  a  glorioas  name, 
Whose  sanction  handed  merit  op  to  fkme ; 
Beauties  as  well  as  faults  he  brongfht  to  Tiew: 
His  judgment  great,  and  great  his  candour  too. 
No  servile  rules  drew  sickly  taste  aside ; 
Secure  he  walked,  for  nature  was  his  guide. 
Bat  now,  O  strange  reverse  \  our  critics  bawl 
In  praise  of  candour  with  a  heart  of  galL 
Conscious  of  guilt,  and  fharfbl  of  the  light ; 
Thcjr  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  veil  of  night : 
Safe  from  destruction,  seiie  th*  unwarj  prey. 
And  stab,  like  bravoes,  all  who  oome  that  way. 

CkmtkBL 

Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deface, 
And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  their  place. 

Pup^w  TempU  tf  Fmmiu 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  iblly  as  it  ffies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can ; 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man* 

Pop^9  Etaay  on  Man. 

Damn  with  fkint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

PvpeU  EfiaUe  to  Dr.  ArhdhuL 

Commentatora  eadi  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  fkrtiiing  candle  to  the  son. 

Fouag's  Ltme  of  Fame. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev*ry  trade, 
Save  censure ;  critics  all  are  ready  made, 
Take  hackneyM  jokes  fivm  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skilled  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  torn  fcr  panning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  steriing  poonds  per  sheet  t 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit ; 
Care  not  for  fedixtg,  pass  your  project  jest, 
And  stand  &  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 

Byron's  EngUah  Barda  and  ScaUk  Reviewen, 

A  would-bo  satirist,  a  hired  buflbon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 
Condemn'd  to  drudge  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magaane. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind. 

Byron's  BngHah  Barda  and  Scaieh  Radewara. 

Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaff^ 
Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that's  fidse,  beftie 
Tou  trust  in  critics  who  themselves  afe  sore. 
B^frMi*f  EngUah  Barda  and  Seateh  Rairiawen, 


Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame, 
The  ci|r  is  op  and  scribblers  are  my  gamsb 

l^rroR'ff  EngUak  Barda  and  Beaiek  Retuwan 

Hiou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

Thu  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss 

Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not,  the  rod. 

Byran. 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I  've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— ^e  British. 

Byisni 

His  **  bravo"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hushed  **  academic"  sighed  in  silent  awe ; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  looked  around. 
For  fear  of  some  folae  note's  detected  flow. 

Byron's  Bij^ 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  feuHs ; 
Who  soon  detect  and  mark  where'er  we  fail, 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
Demooritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
Ha  only  tAoi^Al,  but  yon  would  make  us  mad. 

BynNL 
A  npndem'Critio  is  a  thing  who  runs 
All  ways,  all  risks,  to  eritiate  his  duns ; 
Let  but  an  author  ask  him  home  to  dine. 
And  lend  him  money  while  he  gave  him  wine ; 
However  dull  the  trash  the  man  might  write. 
Its  praise  the  grateful  guest  would  still  endite. 

Byron. 

John  Keati,  who  was  klU'd  off  by  one  critique. 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow !    His  was  an  untoward  fete, 

*Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fi^ry  particle, 

Should  let  itself  be  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article. 

Byron. 

After  us  an  are  critics  to  a  man. 

Write  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  let  the  ear 

Gloaa  aSbtt  what  it  can. 

BaSlmi 


CROWN. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  ihere  upon  his  piDow, 

Being  so  troublesome  a  bed-fbllow  7 

O  polish'd  perturbation !  Golden  care ! 

That  keeps  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 

To  many  a  watchful  night!  he  sleeps  withH  now. 

Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  svreet 

As  he^  whose  brow,  irith  homely  Inggin  bound. 

Snores  out  the  watdi  of  night 

AMbu  Hsnry /r.   Pari  9 i 
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CRUELTY. 


Do  bat  think. 
How  levere  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown  | 
iVithin  whoae  circuit  is  eljsiam, 
And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  III. 

Empires  to-day  are  upside  down. 

The  eastle  kneels  before  the  town. 

The  monarch  fears  a  printer's  flt>wn, 

A  brickbat's  range; 

Give  me,  in  preference  to  a  crown. 

Five  shillings  change 

HaUeek. 


CRUELTY. 

Oft  those  whose  cruelty  makes  many  mourn. 
Do  by  the  fires  which  they  first  kindle  bum. 

Earl  qfSterlme. 

No  council  from  our  cruel  wills  can  win  us, 
But  ills  once  done,  we  bear  our  guilt  within  us. 

John  Ford't  XoeeV  Sacrifiee. 

I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind : 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 

Skak$,HamleL 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ; 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites. 

Shakt,  HamleL 

She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of 

France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 
How  ill.beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amassonian  trull, 
Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates. 

Shakt.  Henry  VL    Pari  III. 

O  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
IIow  oould'st  thou  dram  the  life  blood  of  the  child  7 

8hak9.  Henry  VL    PaH  III. 

That  fiice  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 

Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd 

with  blood ; 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable,-— 
O  ten  times  more  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Incapable  of  pity  7oid  and  empty 
From  ev'ry  drachm  of  mercy. 

Shake.  Merchant  of  Venke. 

NcitLcr  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 

had  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver  shedding  tears, 

i.Vndd  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire. 

Shake  TVs  Oendemen  qf  Verona. 


Wasthisaikce 

To  be  exposM  against  the  warrmg  winds? 

To  stand  against  the  deep  dread  bottled  thunder  ^ 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 

Of  quick  cross  lightning  ?  mine  enemy'e  dog, 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  ni^bt 

Against  my  fire. 

Shake.  King  Leer, 

Spare  not  the  babe, 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  ixils  ezhauit  their 

mercy; 
Tikink  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  ihaU  cat, 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse 

^^"^■^^■^ss    ^m  e*w^s* 

My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little, 
By  your  good  fiivour,  too  sharp ;  men  so  noble, 
However  fiiulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelty 
To  load  a  fidling  man. 

Sh^  Henry  VIIL 

Do  not  insult  calamity; 
It  is  a  barbarous  grossness  to  lay  on 
Tlie  weight  of  scorn,  where  heavy  misery 
Too  much  already  weighs  men's  fortunes  down. 

DameTe  PhaoUu. 

O  barbarous  men  i  your  cruel  breasts  asraage, 
Why  vent  ye  on  the  generous  steed  your  rage? 
Does  not  his  service  earn  your  daily  bread  7 
Your  wives,  your  children,  by  his  laboun  fed ! 
I^  as  the  Samian  taught,  the  soul  revives, 
And  shifting  sekts  in  other  bodies  lives; 
Severe  shall  be  the  brutal  coachman's  change, 
Doom'd  in  a  hackney  horse  the  town  to  range ; 
Car-men  transformed,  the  groaning  load  ihall 

draw. 
Whom  other  tyrants  with  the  lash  shall  awe. 

Gay'e  Trim 

O  breasts  of  pity  void !  t*  oppress  the  vreak. 
To  point  your  vengeance  at  the  fi-iendlesa  bead, 
And  with  one  mutual  cry  insult  the  fiillen ! 
Emblem  too  Just  of  man's  degenerate  race. 

Semervime  Chafe, 

Villain,  abhorred  villain ! 
Hath  he  not  push'd  me  to  extremity  7 
Are  these  wild  limbs,  these  scarr'd  and  scathed 

limbs, 
Hiis  wasted  fiwne,  a  mark  for  human  malice? 
There  have  been  those  who  from  the  high  bark*i 

side 

Have  whelm'd  their  enemy  in  the  flsshing  deep; 

But  who  have  watch'd  to  see  his  strugglmg  handsi 

To  hear  the  sob  of  death  7 

Maimrm'e  Bertrem, 


CURIOSITY  -  CURSEa 
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I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  fiiends 

(Thoogh  gracM  with  polish*d  manners  and  fine 

senae. 
Yet  wantini^  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm* 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crash  the  snail 
Tliat  crawls  at  eTenlng  in  the  public  path, 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 
Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

Cowpor'9  Tatk, 

Thou  fairest  flower, 

Why  didst  thou  fling  thyself  across  my  path  7 

My  tiger  spring  must  crush  thee  in  its  way, 

But  cannot  pause  to  pity  thee. 

Jtfa<unn*«  Bertram, 

Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm. 
Load  in  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil. 

He  little  reck.*d  of  good  or  harm. 
Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toil ; 

Yet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were; 

Speak  mildly,  when  he  would,  or  look  in  fear. 

DaMi^9  Bueeaneer, 


CURIOSITY. 

The  over  curious  are  not  over  wise. 

Maumger, 

He  who  would  pry 

Behind  the  scenes  oft  sees  a  counterfeit 

Dryden. 

Conceal  yersel*  as  weel*s  ye  can 

Fra'  critical  dissection ; 

But  keek  thro*  every  other  man 

With  lcngthen*d,  sly  inspection. 

Btmw. 

Eve, 

With  all  the  fruits  of  Eden  blest. 

Save  only  one,  rather  than  leave 

That  one  unknown  lost  aU  the  rest. 

Jtfoore. 

I  loathe  that  low  vice,  Curioei^. 


— Curiosity !  who  hath  not  felt 

Its  spirit,  and  before  its  altar  knelt  7 

Spnigue'9  Cwnomty, 

How  many  a  noble  art,  now  widely  known. 
Owes  its  young  impulse  to  this  power  alone ! 

fi^pragve. 

What  boots  it  to  your  dust,  your  son  were  bom 
An  empire's  idol  or  a  rabble's  scorn  7 
Think  ye  the  franchisM  spirit  shall  return. 
To  share  his  triumph,  his  disgrace  to  mourn  7 
Ah,  curiosity !  by  thee  inspirM 
This  truth  to  know  how  ofl  has  man  enquir'd ! 

Sprague, 


Faith  we  may  boast,  undarken*d  by  a  doubt, 

We  thirst  to  find  each  awfbl  aecret  out 

Spragut. 

Hie  enquiring  spirit  will  not  be  controlPd, 
We  would  make  certain  all,  and  all  behold. 

Sprague. 
The  curious  queetioning  eye, 
That  plucks  the  heart  of  every  mystery. 

GrenmUe  MeUen 


CURSES. 

But  curses  are  like  arrowi  shot  upright. 
That  oftentimes  on  our  own  heads  do  light ; 
And  many  times  ourselves  in  rage  prove  worst ; 
The  fine  ne*er  better  thrives,  but  when  accurst 

Vaiiani  WeUkman, 

1  do  not  wish  them  Egypt^s  plagues,  but  e'en 
As  bad  as  they :  I  *11  add  unto  them  seven. 
I  wish  not  grasshoppers,  fiogs,  and  lice  come  do«  n, 
But  clouds  of  moths  in  ev^ry  shop  i*  th*  town. 
Then,  honest  devil  to  their  ink  convey 
Some  aqua  fartUf  that  may  eat  away 

Their  boc^ob 

Rando^h. 
I  could 
Accuse  my  unkind  destiny ;  declaim 
Against  the  pow'r  of  love ;  rail  at  the  charms 
Of  language  and  proportion,  that  betray  us 
To  hasty  sorrow  and  too  late  repentance ; 
Bat  breath  is  this  way  lost 

Shirley's  Looe*9  Cruelty, 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make 

him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !  His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse  him. 

Shake.  Tempest, 
As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush*d 
With  Taven  feathers  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  Uow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o*er ! 

Shaks,  7emjMS<. 

If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plagues  in  store. 

Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 

O  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 

And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 

On  thee,  the  trouble  of  the  poor  world's  peace  i 

Shake.  Rtemnd  III. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 

Whose  ugly  and  nnnaiural  aspect 

May  fright  the  hopefid  mother  at  the  view; 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness. 

Shake.  Richard  Ili. 
in 


Take  with  thee  thy  moft  hotLry  tmtm ; 
Which  m  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more, 
Than  all  the  complete  annonAhat  thoa  wear*«t! 

8hak»,  Riekard  III. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  aoiul ! 
Ilij  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thon  liVst, 
And  take  deep  traitors  Ibr  thy  dearest  friende ! 
No  sleep  close  op  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affirights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils ! 
Tliou  elvish-markM,  abortive,  rooting  hog ! 

Shakg.  Richard  II. 

Let  this  pemiebus  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! 

8kak9.  Mmehiih. 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  yon  make  abode ! 
Bat  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you  till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  yon  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yoarselve& 

Shah.  Henry  VI.    Part  I. 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 

And  occupations  perish! 

Skakg.  CorioIoiMt. 

AH  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you, 

You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of Boils  and 

plagues 

Planter  you  o'er ;  that  you  may  be  abhorred 

Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 

Against  the  wind  a  mile ! 

8hah$.  Conoleniiit. 

If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 

Rot  half  a  grain  a  day ! — he  lies  to  the  heart 

iSAdb.  OtfteOe. 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes !  —  Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suckM  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Shaki.  King  Lear. 

Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  thou  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  sense : 
9at  let  tli^  spiders  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  coads,  lie  in  their  way. 

Shake.  Richard  II. 
Piety  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestia  awe,  night-rest  and  neighbourhood, 
Instnietion,  manners,  mysteries  and  trades, 
J  degrees,  observances,  customs  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confiMmding  contranes, 
And  yet  oonftision  live ! — Plagues  incident  to  men 
Your  potent  and  infectious  feven  heap 
On,  Athens  ripe  fhr  stroke ! 

Shake.  Tfmm. 


A  plague  upon  tbem !  wherefore  should  I  emva 

them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth. 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
Ab  lean-fac'd  EInvy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words* 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint. 
Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end  like  one  distract  — 
Ay,  ev'ry  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban. 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  meat  they  taste! 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees ! 
Their  choicest  prospects  murd'ring  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings ! 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpents'  hiss! 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part  IL 

Oh !  I  will  curse  thee  till  thy  firighted  soul 

Runs  mad  with  horror. 

2/ee's  Caear  Borgia, 

May  sorrow,  shame,  and  nckness  overtake  her. 

And  all  her  beauties,  like  my  hopes,  be  blasted. 

Rmee'e  Royal  CemcerL 

Plagues  and  palsy. 
Disease  and  pestilence  consume  the  robber. 
Infest  his  blood,  and  wither  ev'ry  pow'r. 

BrowfCe  AihdelarL 

I  curse  thee  not ! 
For  who  can  better  curse  the  plvgfue  or  devil. 
Than  to  be  what  they  are :  that  curse  be  thine. 

DrydeiCe  Dan  SebaaUan. 
Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait, 
Though  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing 
They  mock  the  air  vnth  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  fix>m  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  Grom  Cambria's  tears. 

Grafe  Bard, 

May  curses  blast  thy  arm !  may  JEtntL^a  fires 
Convulse  the  land ;  to  its  foundation  shake 
The  groaning  isle.    May  civil  discord  bear 
Her  flaming  brand  thro'  aU  the  realms  of  Greece: 
And  the  whole  race  expire  in  pangs  like  mine. 

Murphy^e  Grecian  Daughter. 

But  no,  I  will  not  curse  them :  thro'  the  world 
A  curse  will  follow  them,  like  the  black  plague. 
Tracking  their  footsteps  ever, —  day  and  night. 
Morning  and  eve,  summer  and  winter — ever. 

Procter's  Mirandcia. 


CUBTOBl 
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Go^  Tirteooi  dune,  to  thy  most  happy  lord, 
And  Bertram's  ima^  taint  your  kiss  with  poison. 

Jfafiirm*i  Bertrmn, 

Blast,  blast  her  charms,  some  bloom-dGstroyingf  air ! 
And  turn  his  love  to  loathing ;  but  let  her*s 
Know  no  decrease,  that  disappointment. 
Lover's  worst  hell,  may  meet  her  warmest  iHriies, 
And  make  her  corse  the  hour  in  which  she  wedded. 
JBlizabeth  Haywn^B  Duke  tf  Brvnnriek, 

May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him, 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path— 
Earth's  fruit  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  \diich  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !  may  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim, 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death ! 

Byron's  Cahu 

May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  fbet !  the  woods 

Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dust 

A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God. 

BfrmC9  Cain, 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unftthom'd  gul&  of  guile. 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  that  shut  soul's  hypocrisy, 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart, 

Bjr  the  delight  in  others'  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  helL 

ByroiCs  Majifrtd. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants 

That  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth. 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies 

That  warp  us  fit>m  the  living  truth! 
C'ursed  be  the  sickly  forms 

Tliat  err  from  honest  nature's  rule ! 

And  cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds 

The  straighten'd  forehead  of  a  fool ! 

TcnnysoR* 

A  curse  is  like  a  doud  — it  passes. 

BiMey. 

He  tarns  and  curses  in  his  wrath 
Both  man  and  child;  then  hastes  away 

Shoreward,  or  takes  some  gloomy  path; 
Bat  there  he  cannot  stay; 

Terror  and  darkness  drive  him  back  to  men ; 

His  hate  of  man  to  solitude  again. 

Dana'B  Buccaneer. 


CUSTOM. 

Custom  in  course  of  honour,  ever  errs : 

Aiid  they  are  best,  whom  fortune  least  prefers. 

Jofifoii's  PoefMter. 


Custom  in  ilk  that  do  afiect  the  sense. 
Make  reason  useless  when  it  should  direct 
The  ills  reforming :  men  habituate 
In  any  evil,  't  is  their  greatest  curse : 
Advice  doth  seldom  mend,  but  makes  them  wons- 

NaWe  Micrf>Gotmu9k 

'TIS  base, 
And  argues  a  low  spirit,  to  be  taught 
By  custom,  and  to  let  the  vulgar  grow 
To  our  example. 

Jf  esd's  Combat  if  Lme  and  Friendekip^ 

Hiat  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 

Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 

That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good. 

He  likewise  gives  a  frook,  or  livery. 

That  aptly  is  put  on :  refrain  to>night ; 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

To  the  next  abstinence ;  the  next,  more  easy; 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 

And  master  cv'n  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out, 

With  wondrous  potency. 

Shake,  HandeL 

But  to  my  mind ;  —  though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  —it  is  a  custom 
More  hononr'd  in  the  breaoh,  than  the  observance. 

Shake,  HamUL 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  eouoh  of  war 

My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down. 

Shake,  OtkettOk 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound ;  wherefore  should  I 
Stand  to  the  plague  of  custom. 

Shake,  Lear 

Custom's  the  world's  great  idol  we  adore. 

And  knowing  this,  we  seek  to  know  no  more. 

What  education  did  at  first  conceive. 

Our  ripen'd  eye  confirms  us  to  believe. 

The  careful  nurse,  and  priest,  are  all  we  need. 

To  learn  opinions,  and  our  country's  creed* 

Hie  parents'  precepts  eariy  are  instill'd, 

And  sp<Hl  the  man,  while  they  instmet  the  chUd. 

er  wiw#  J^^n^UWw^ 

Custom  doee  often  reason  overrule, 
And  only  serves  for  reason  to  the  fboL 

Rocheettt 

Custom  forms  us  all ; 
Our  thoughts,  our  morals,  our  most  fix'd  belief 
Are  consequences  of  our  place  of  birth. 

JidPe 


Oistom,  'tu  true,  a  \-enerable  tyrant. 

O'er  servile  man  extends  her  blhid  demfanen. 

Tneimean  e  Tvncrstf  mm  Sigieneaieaa 
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Such  dupes  are  men  to  enitom,  and  ao  prone 
To  rev'rence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 
A  course  of  lon^  observance  for  its  nse, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills. 
Because  deliverM  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 

Coufper*9  Toik. 
Man  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate. 
In  all  things  ruled — mind,  body  and  estate; 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why. 

Crabhe. 
Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth, 
**  It  must  be  right :  I*  ve  done  it  from  my  youth.*' 

Cfa66e. 


DANCING. 

Dear  creature !  you*d  swear. 
When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance  twinkle  round, 
That  her  steps  are  of  light,  that  her  home  is  the  air. 
And  she  only,  '*par  complaisance**  touches  the 
ground.  Jtfioore's  Fudge  FamUy, 

How  sweetly  Marian  sweeps  along ! 
Her  step  is  music,  and  her  voice  is  song. 
Silver-sandalPd  foot !  how  blest 
To  bear  the  breathing  heaven  above. 
Which  on  thee,  Atlas-like,  doth  rest, 
And  round  thee  move. 

Bailey, 

Such  a  dancer ! 
Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  answer. 

Byron, 
And  then  ho  danced  —  aU  foreigners  excel 
The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime ;  —  he  danced,  I  say,  right  well. 
With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense  — 
A  thing  in  footing  indispensable : 
He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence. 
Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  his  drill*d  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 

Chaste  weie  his  steps,  each  kept  within  doe  bound. 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure; 
Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground. 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigour. 
And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigour. 
Such  classic  pa# — sans  flaws— set  off  our  hero, 
He  glanced  like  a  personified  Bolero. 

ByrmCt  CkOde  Hanid. 
A  tliousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  Uyre  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-belL 

Byron'B  ChiUU  HaroUL 


What !  the  girl  I  adore  by  another  embraeed! 
What  I  the  balm  of  her  lips  shall  another  man  tails ! 
What !  touch'd  in  the  twirl  by  another  man's  knee! 
What !  pant  and  recline  oa  another  than  me! 
Sir !  she 's  yours !  From  the  grape  you  haveprea'd 

the  sofl  blue ! 
From  the  rose  you  have  shaken  the  tremulous  dew  1 
What  you've  touch'd,  yon  may  take!    Pretty 
waltzer,  adieu !"  Byroa 

I  gaz'd  upon  the  dance,  where  ladies  bight 

Were  moving  in  the  light 
Of  mirrors  and  of  lamps.    With  music  and  with 
flowers, 
Danced  on  the  joyous  hours ; 
And  fairest  bosoms 
Heav'd  happily  beneath  the  winter  roses*  bloaomi: 
And  it  is  well ; 
Youth  hath  its  time. 
Merry  hearts  will  merrily  chime. 

C.  P.  Cnmk 
1  saw  her  at  a  country  ball ; 

There  when  the  sound  of  Ante  and  fiddle 
Gave  signal  sweet  hi  that  old  hall. 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle. 
Hers  was  the  subtlest  spcU  by  far 

Of  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romandng; 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star; 
And  when  she  danced— oh,  heaven,  her  dancing! 
«  Prui 

I  love  to  go  and  mingle  with  the  young 
In  the  gay  festal  room — when  every  heart 
Is  beating  fkster  than  the  merry  tune. 
And  their  blue  eyes  are  restless,  and  their  lips 
Parted  with  eager  joy,  and  their  round  cheekB 
Flush'd  with  the  beautiful  motion  of  the  danoe. 

TTtZBi. 


DANDY. 

I}v*ry  morning  does 

lliis  fellow  put  himself  upon  the  rack. 

With  putting  on  *8  apparel,  and  manfully 

Endures  his  taylor,  when  he  screws  and  wrests 

His  body  into  the  fashion  of 

His  doublet. 

Shirley' 9  Bird  in  s  Cttgt. 

The  boot  pinched   hard  —  the  snaring  dondj 

sighed ! 
Jane  fondly  thought  the  sigh  her  beauty's  due; 
«•  Bootless  your  passion.  Sir !"  she  proudly  cried, 
"Ah!"  sighed  the  fi)p,  "would  I  were  bootleM 

too !"  Mtm,  Oigni 

Oh !  save  me,  ye  powers,  from  these  pinks  of  the 

nation. 
These  tea-table  heroes !  these  lords  of  creatkSi 

iSk&MVMuB 
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DANGER. 

TTic  aboent  danger  greater  still  appears ; 
Lets  fears  he,  who  is  near  the  thing  he  fears. 

DaniePM  Cleopatra, 

Speak,  speak,  let  terror  strike  slaves  mute, 
Much  danger  makes  great  hearts  most  resolute. 

Mantan^M  Si^houuha, 

What  u  danger 
More  than  the  weakness  of  our  apprehensions  7 
A  poor  cold  part  o*  th*  blood ;  who  takes  it  hold  of? 
Gewards  and  wicked  livers :  valiant  minds 
Were  made  the  masters  of  it 

BeauvHoni  and  FUichtr*9  Chaneet, 

Our  dangers  and  delights  are  near  allies ; 
From  the  same  stem  the  rose  and  prickle  rise. 

^fyen*«  Poietien, 

Danger  knows  fUl  well, 
That  Oesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 
We  are  two  Uons  litter*d  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Shakg.  JMu  Cmmr. 

Now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
1 11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  fuU  of  peril,  and  advent*rous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteftdftst  feoting  of  a  spear ! 

Skik9.  Henry  IV.    Parti. 
He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

Shak9,  King  John, 

Thus  have  I  shunnM  the  fire,  fer  fear  of  burning ; 

And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drownM. 

Shaks.  TtDO  Oentletnm  of  Verona, 

We  have  scotchM  the  snake,  not  killM  it. 

She  '11  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 

Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth« 

Shako,  Maeheik. 

Thaa  wretched,  rash,  intruding  feol,  farewell ! 
I  took  thee  fer  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger. 

Shako,  HamleL 

lien  mounte !  then  roounte,  brave  gallants,  all. 

And  don  your  helmes  amaine : 

Dealhe^s  couriers.  Fame  and  Honor,  call 

Us  to  the  field  againe. 

MothentelL 

Nov,  gallant  Saxon !  hold  thy  own ; 
No  maiden's  arm  is  round  thee  thrown ! 
Tliat  desperate  grasp  thy  firame  might  feel 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steeL 

H 


There  "ii  not  a  cloud  in  that  blue  plahi. 
But  tells  of  slonn  to  come  or  past;— 

Here,  flying  loosely  as  the  mane 
Of  a  young  war-horse  in  the  blast ;  — 

There,  roU'd  in  masses  dark  and  swelling, 

As  proud  to  be  the  thunder's  dwelling. 

Thou  little  know'st 
What  he  can  brave,  who^  bom  and  nurst 
In  danger*s  paths,  has  dared  her  worst ! 
Upon  whose  ear  the  signal-word 

Of  strife  and  death  is  hourly  breaking ; 
Who  sleeps  with  head  upon  the  sword 

His  fever'd  hand  must  grasp  in  waking. 


Iffltrf, 


Moont 


Was  none  who  could  be  feremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack ; 
But  those  behind  cried  **  Forward !" 

And  those  before  cried  *•  Back  T 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel. 
And  the  rictorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

MaeauUy, 

He  led  on ;  but  thoughts 
Seem'd  gathering  round  which  troubled  him.  Hie 

veins 
Grew  visible  upon  his  swarthy  brow, 
And  his  proud  lip  was  press'd  as  if  with  pain. 
He  trod  less  firmly ;  and  his  restless  eye 
Glanc'd  forward  frequently,  as  if  some  ill 
He  dared  not  meet  were  there. 


To-night  yon  pilot  shall  not  sleep. 

Who  trims  his  nanow'd  ssil ; 
To-night  yon  firigate  scarce  shall  keep 

Her  broad  breast  to  the  gale. 

O.  W,  JMmoo. 


DEATH. 

And  after  all  came  life,  and  lastly  death  ; 
Death  with  most  grim  and  griesley  visage  Beene» 
Yet  he  is  nou^t  but  parting  of  the  bteath,. 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shake  to  weene,. 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unaeene. 

<S|peiiier'a  Fairy  QuMik. 

Come  then,  come  soon ;  come,  sweetestdeath  to  mo 
And  take  away  this  long  }ent  loatlied  light . 
Sharpe  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweete  the  medicines  \m 
Tliat  long  captived  soules  from  weary  thraldoms 
free.  Spoaaer'o-  Fak%  Qfiaon 
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DEATH. 


This  world  death's  region  is,  the  other  lifb's ; 
And  here,  it  should  be  one  of  our  first  strifes. 
So  to  front  death,  as  each  might  judge  us  past  it : 
For  good  men  but  tee  death,  the  wicked  ta$U  it 

Jotwon 

Death  is  the  port  where  all  may  refuge  find. 
The  end  of  labour,  entry  unto  rest ; 
Death  hath  the  bounds  of  misery  confin'd, 
Whoee  sanctuary  shrouds  affliction  best. 

Earl  of  Sterline, 

What  life  refused,  to  gain  by  death  he  thought : 
For  life  and  death  are  but  indifferent  things. 
And  of  themselves  not  to  be  shunnM  nor  sought, 
Bui  for  the  good  or  iU  that  either  brings. 

Eari  qf  Steriine, 

For  though  the  soul  of  man 
Be  got  when  he  is  made ;  *t  is  bom  but  then 
When  man  doth  die :  our  body's  as  the  womb. 
And,  as  a  midwife  death  directs  it  home. 

Dr,  Donne. 

Our  lives,  cut  off 
In  our  young  prime  of  years,  are  like  green  herbs, 
Wi^h  which  we  strew  the  hearses  of  our  friends : 
For  as  their  virtue  gather*d,  when  they  're  green. 
Before  they  wither,  or  corrupt,  is  best ; 
So  we  in  virtue  are  the  best  for  death. 
While  yet  we  have  not  liv'd  to  such  an  age, 
That  the  increasing  canker  of  our  sins 
Hdth  npread  too  far  upon  us. 

Toumeur'*9  Atheisfs  Tragedy, 

He  could  no  longer  death's  expectance  bear. 
For  death  is  less  than  death's  continual  fear. 

Aleyn'e  Henry  VIL 

O  death !  why  art  thou  fear'd  ?  why  do  we  think 

'T  is  such  a  horrid  terror  not  to  be  7 

Wliy,  not  to  be,  is  not  to  be  a  wretch. 

Why,  not  to  be,  is  to  be  like  the  heav'ns. 

Not  to  be  subject  to  the  pow'r  of  fate: 

O  there 's  no  happiness  but  not  to  be. 

GomenaWB  Lodxmck  Sforza. 

\  buried  sorrow  for  his  death. 
In  the  grave  with  him.    I  did  never  think 
He  was  immortal,  though,  I  vow,  I  grieve, 
And  see  no  reason  why  the  vicious, 
Virtuous,  valiant,  and  unwortliy  men 
Sliould  die  alike. 

Mastinger  and  Field'M  Fatal  Dowry. 

i'ond,  foolish  man!  with  fear  of  death  surprised, 
Wiiich  either  should  be  wish'd  for,  or  despis'd : 
Thifs  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy ; 
7*h;it,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy : 
VViiiit  else  is  to  be  fear'd  7  when  we  shall  gain 
Ktrrnal  life,  or  have  no  sense  of  pain. 

Denham, 


The  bad  man's  death  is  horror ;  but  the  just 
Keeps  something  of  his  glory  in  his  dust 

Hahhingtan^s  Cation 

The  wisest  men  are  glad  to  die ;  no  fear 

Of  death  can  touch  a  true  philosopher. 

Death  sets  the  soul  at  liberty  to  fiy. 

Which,  whilst  imprison'd  in  the  body  hero. 

She  cannot  learn :  a  true  philosopher 

Makes  death  his  common  practice,  while  he  Uvml 

And  every  day,  by  eontemi^ation,  strives 

To  separata  the  soul,  fiir  as  he  can. 

From  off  the  body. 

May*  9  Cantumatkm  tf  Imbbul 

'Tis  mere  fondness  in  our  nature, 
A  certain  clownish  cowardice,  that  still 
Would  stay  at  home,  and  dares  not  venture 
Into  foreign  countries,  though  better  than 
Its  own — ha — what  countries  7  for  we  receive 
Descriptions  of  the  other  world  from  our  divinn, 
As  blind  men  take  relation  of  this  firom  us. 

SuckUng'a  Brauior^ 

Deatli  is  honourable,  advantageous. 
And  necessary :  honourable  in 
Old  men  to  make  room  for  younger  • 
Advantageous  to  those  that  get  legacies 
By  it ;  and  necessary  for  married 
People,  that  have  no  otlier  gaol^clivery. 

Fane's  Love  in  tie  Dark, 
Oh  death !  death !  death !  tliou  art  not  half  eo  cmel 
In  thy  destructions  of  the  prosperous 
As  in  not  killing  wretches  that  would  die. 

FoaniaMs  Rewarda  of  Vuiue. 

The.  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension; 

And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies. 

ShaJca,  Mea.for  Mm, 

That  life  is  better  lifo,  past  fearing  death, 

ThtLn  tliat  which  lives  to  fear. 

Shakt.  Maa,  far  Mea. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  !*-*t  is  too  horrible  I 

Shahs.  Mea,  for  Mta, 
The  weariest  and  most  loatlicd  worldly  life. 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment. 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  foar  of  death. 

Shako,  Mea,for  Vsa 

If  I  must  die, 

I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 

And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

«  Shaho,  Mm.  for  Mm 
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Tet,  thoa  must  die : 
Thoa  art  too  noble  to  cooBerve  &  life 

In  bMe  appliances. 

Shal[9,  Mea,for  Mea, 

0 1  do  lear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  should'st  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 

Than  a  perpetual  honour. 

Shaks.  Mm.  for  Men, 

Cowards  die  many  times  befere  their  deaths; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  aU  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 

Seeing  that  death  a  necessary  end, 

'Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Shak$.  Jtdhu  Ctuar. 
Why  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life, 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Shaks,  Julius  Cmsar, 

0  mighty  Oesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  7 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  UtUe  measure  7 

Shaks.  JuUus  Casar. 
But  yesterday  the  word  of  Gessar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lie#  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

Shaks.  Julius  Caesar. 

Fates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures :  — 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Shaks,  Julius  Cmsar, 
O,  our  lives*  sweetness ! 
That  with  the  pahi  of  death  we'd  hourly  die 
Rather  than  die  at  once. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

O  you  mighty  gods  I 
TtuM  world  I  do  renounce ;  and  in  your  sight, 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off 

Shaks,  King  Lsar, 
Had  I  but  died  an  hour  befere  this  chance, 

1  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time ;  fer,  fit>m  this  instant, 
Tliere  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 

All  is  but  toys ;  renown  and  grace  is  dead : 
Tlie  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  Ices 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  o£ 

Shaks.  Macbeth, 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  feirer  death. 

Shaks.  Maeheth, 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

Atler  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well : 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 

Malice  domestic,  fereign  levy,  nothing, 

Can  touch  him  further. 

Shaks.  MaebeA. 


Tlie  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 

Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 

That  fears  a  painted  deviL 

Shaks.  Maehelk 

Receive  what  cheer  you  may ; 

The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  a  day. 

Shaks.  MadM. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  aU  the  field. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and 


if 


Ah !  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  feir  7  shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  tliat  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  7 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  JmUsL 

Hereifi  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use. 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eyes  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penanco 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Veniee, 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Mutest  fer  death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  firuit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Vemee, 

The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Conferee  attention,  like  deep  harmony ; 
Where  words  arc  scarce,  they  're  seldom  spent  ip 

vain; 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words 

in  pain.  Shaks,  Richard  IL 

All  comfort  go  with  thee ! 
For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is — death; 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 
Becaure  I  wish'd  this  woild's  eternity. 

Shaks.  Henry  VL    Pari  II 

Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible ! 

Shaks.  Henry  VL    Part  II 

Ah,  who  is  nigh  7  come  to  me,  friend  or  fee. 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick  7 
Why  ask  I  that  7  my  mangled  body  shows, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  ray  sick  heart  shows 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  the  fee. 

Shaks.  Henry  VL    PaH  III 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagla, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  feom  winter's  powerfhl  wind. 

Shaks,  Henry  Vl    P^rt  W 
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The  wrinkles  in  mj  browii  now  fUlM  with  Uood, 
Were  likenM  oft  to  kingly  ■epnlchree ; 
For  who  Iiv*d  kingr,  but  I  could  dig  hie  gtvn  7 
And  who  doret  imile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  7 

Shak$.  Henry  VL    PaH  III 

Lo  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dnst  and  blood ! 
My  parke,  my  walka,  my  manors  thai  I  had* 
ESren  now  forsake  me ;  and,  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length ! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dost  7 
And  five  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 

ShakB,  Henry  VL    Part  III. 

O  amiable,  lovely  death  I 
Thoa  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  Uke  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  wiU  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  my  wift !    Mercy's  love, 

0  come  to  me ! 

Shake.  King  Jahu 

It  is  OX)  late ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch*d  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling. 

house) 
Do(h,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 

Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Shake,  King  John. 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust  ; 

1  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

Shake.  King  John. 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life. 

Shake.  HandeU 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 

\nd  fixxn  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 

May  violets  spring !  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 

A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 

When  thou  liest  howling. 

Sltake.  HamieL 

i)o  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  lids 

Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 

Toou  know'st,  't  is  common ;  all  that  live,  must 

die, 
rassing  through  nature  Id  eternity. 

Shake.  Hamlft 


To  die  — to  sleep— 

No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 

The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocki 

That  flesh  is  heir  to; — 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd. 

Shake.  BamleL 

To  die  —  to  sleep  — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream; — ay,  there's  the 

rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  ofl*  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause :  There  *s  the  respect. 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 

Shake.  HamUi 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
Hie  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contomely. 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  ofiice,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takea, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  7  who  would  fkrdela  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  fh>m  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  othen  that  we  know  not  of7 

Shake.  HamUL 

About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,)  fhll  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peaee. 

Shake.  Hemy  VJIl 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope ; 
Nor  will  I  sue ;  although  the  king  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults. 

Shake.  Henry  VIII 

What,  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  7  Poor  Jack,  fareveell ! 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 

Shake.  Hemy  IV.    Part  L 

My  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  mind. 
That  it  win  quickly  drop ;  my  day  is  dim. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    PaH  II. 

I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 

Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 

They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword 

my  flesh : 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fiwl; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop. 

Shake.  Hemy  IV.   Paril 
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Brave  Percy :  &re  thee  well ! 

DLweaved  ambition,  how  mach  art  thoa  ihnink ; 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 

A  kingdom  fi>r  it  was  too  smill  a  bound ; 

But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 

Is  room  enoogh. 

SkaJm.  Hmrf  VL   Part  L 

I,  in  my  own  woe  charmed 
Goold  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan; 
Xor  feel  him,  where  he  struck :  Being  an  ngly 

monster, 

Tb  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 

Sweet  words;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 

That  draw  his  knives  i*  the  war. 

Shakg.  Cymk 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
ASL  scatter*d  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
Same  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and,  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  Hwere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 
That  wooM  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Shakt.  Richard  IIL 

Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;  here  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

ShakM,  Titu$  Androtucui, 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  birth. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  saiL 

8hak$,  Othetta. 

O  my  life ! — my  wife ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thoa  art  not  oonqner'd :  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimsoo  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  jpale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

Shaki,  Romeo  and  JuUeL 

Let  no  man  fear  to  die,  we  love  to  sleep  all. 
And  death  is  bat  the  sounder  sleep. 

BeaumeaVt  Humerous  LimUnanL 

Why  shoold  man's  high  aspiring  mind 

Bom  in  him  with  so  prood  a  breath ; 

When  all  hb  haughty  views  can  find 

In  thb  world,  yield  to  death ; 

The  fiiir,  the  brave,  the  vain,  the  wise» 

Tlie  rich,  the  poor,  and  great  and  small, 

Are  each  but  worms'  anatomiei^ 

To  strew  his  quiet  halL 

MarvA 

My  soul 

Tlie  warm  embraces  of  her  flesh  b  now. 

Even  now  fenaking ;  the  frail  body  must 

like  a  lost  feather  fell  from  off  the  wing 

Of  vanity. 

W.  Ckatnbedain. 


Death  leveb  all  things  in  his  march, 
Nought  can  resbt  his  mighty  strength ; 
The  palace  proud,  —  triumphal  arch. 
Shall  mete  their  shadow's  length ; 
The  rich,  the  poor,  one  common  bed 
Shall  find  in  the  unhonoor'd  grave. 
Where  weeds  shall  crown  alike  the  head 
Of  tyrant  and  of  slave. 


JliBfMk 


On  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell, 
Who  oft  doth  think,  must  needs  die  welL 

Sir  Walter  Raletgh, 

When  oar  soub  shall  leave  thb  dwelling, 
The  glory  of  one  feir  and  virtuous  action 
Is  above  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb. 
Or  silken  banners  over  us. 

Shirks 

Tkni  must  end  us,  that  must  be  our  cure, 
To  be  no  more ;  sad  cure ;  fbr  who  would  lose. 
Though  fell  of  pain,  thb  intellectual  being. 
These  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity ; 
To  perish  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devmd  of  sense  and  motion. 

Iftfton't  Paradise  Loel 

Hie  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  may  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distingubhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'di 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart;  what  seem'd  hb 

head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Jfibon's  Paradm  Letlt. 

Death 
Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
Ifis  femine  should  be  fill'd,  and  bless'd  hb  maw 
Destin'd  to  that  good  hour. 

MiUtnCe  Paradiee  ImL 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  lengthened  out 
To  deathless  pain  7  how  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Inswisihle,  how  glad  would  by  me  down. 
As  in  n^  mother's  Up ;  there  X  should  rest 
And  sleep  secure. 

Mifton's  Paradiee  Lorn 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  despair 
Tended  the  sick  busiest  from  couch  to  couch 
And  over  them  triumphant  death  hb  dart 
Shook,  but  deUy'd  to  strike,  though  oft  invoJL'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

MHUm'B  Paradiee  Urn. 
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Grim  death  m  different  ahapes 
Depopulates  the  natioDs ;  thouBands  fall 
His  victiniB ;  youths,  and  virgins,  in  their  flower, 
Reluctant  die,  and  sighing  leave  their  loves 
UnfinishM,  by  infectious  heaven  destroy'd. 

PhOUpt't  Cider. 

Vet  tell  me,  fKghted  senses !  what  is  death  1 
Blood  only  stopp'd,  and  interrupted  breath ; 
The  utmost  limit  of  a  narrow  span. 
And  end  of  motion,  which  with  life  began. 
As  smoke  that  rises  from  the  kindling  fires. 
Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires ; 
As  empty  clouds  by  rising  winds  are  tost. 
Their  fleeting  ferms  scarce  sooner  found  than  lost ; 
So  vanishes  our  state,  so  pass  our  days ; 
So  life  but  opens  now,  and  now  decays ; 
The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas !  so  nigh. 
To  live  is  scarce  distinguish^  from  to  die. 

Pritn^B  SoUfman. 

Why  is  the  hearse  with  *scutcheons  blazonM  round. 
And  wi6i  the  nodding  plume  of  ostrich  crownM  7 
No :  the  dead  know  it  not,  nor  profit  gain ; 
It  only  serves  to  prove  the  living  vain. 

Oay'B  TVioio. 

She's  gone !  for  ever  gone !    The  king  of  terrors 
Lays  his  rude  hands  upon  her  lovely  limbs. 
And  blasts  her  beauties  with  his  icy  breath. 

Dennia*s  Appius  and  Virginia. 

Death  came  on  amain. 
And  exercisM  below  his  iron  reign ; 
Th.en  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes : 
Sense  fled  before  him ;  what  he  touch*d  he  fh»e. 

Dryden't  Pakmon  and  Arate. 

Then  'tis  our  best,  smce  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.- 
Take  what  he  gives,  sinoe  to  rebel  is  vain. 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain. 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 
'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height 

Dryden^s  Pdlemon  and  Areiie, 

Poor  abject  creatures !  how  they  fear  to  die 
Who  never  knew  one  happy  hour  in  life, 
Yel  shake  to  lay  it  down !    Is  load  so  pleasant  ? 
Or  Aas  heav'n  bid  the  happiness  of  death. 
That  man  may  dare  to  live. 

Dryden^e  Don  SAatdan. 

I  feel  death  nsing  higher  still,  and  higher 
Hlthin  my  bosom ;  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shor^  up  my  life  within  a  shorter  compass : 
Anil,  like  the  vanishing  sound  of  bells,  grows  less 
And  lesn  each  pulse,  till  ii  be  lost  in  air. 

Dryden'i  Rittal  Ladie$. 


Oh !  I  less  could  fear  to  lose  this  being ! 
Which,  like  a  snow-ball  in  my  coward  hand, 
The  more  'tis  grasp'd,  the  faster  melts  away 

DrydetC§  AUfir  Lime. 

Death  is  not  dreadful  to  a  mind  resolv'd, 

It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom. 

Groans  and  convulsions,  and  discolour'd  faces, 

Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies, 

Make  death  a  dreadful  thing.    The  pomp  of  death 

Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itsel/I 

Xe«*s  LuciuM  Jumu$  Bmtn, 

The  dead  are  only  happy,  and  the  dying : 
The  dead  are  stif^  and  lasting  slumbers  hold 'em. 
He  who  is  near  his  death,  but  turns  about, 
Shufiles  awhile  to  make  his  pillow  easy. 
Then  slips  into  his  shroud  and  rests  for  ever. 

Lee^9  CcBmr  Borgia. 

O  death !  thou  gentle  end  of  human  sorrows. 
Still  must  my  weary  eye-lids  vainly  wake. 
In  tedious  expectation  of  thy  peace : 
Why  stand  thy  thousand,  thousand  doon  still  open 
To  take  the  v^retched  in,  if  stem  religion 
Guards  every  passage,  and  forbids  my  entrance? 

Jtowe's  Dameriam. 

There  life  gave  way,  and  the  last  rosy  breath 
Went  in  that  sigh ;  death,  like  a  bratal  victor 
Already  enter'd,  with  rude  haste  defaces 
The  lovely  frame  he 's  master'd. 

Row^9  Jane  Shmt 
'TIS  but  to  die, 
'Tis  but  to  venture  on  that  common  hazard 
Which  many  a  time  in  battle  I  have  run ; 
'T  is  but  to  do,  what,  at  that  very  moment, 
In  many  nations  of  the  peopled  earth, 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  shall  do  with  me. 

Row^e  Jane  Short 
Death  ii  the  privilege  of  human  nature ; 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking. 
Tliither  the  poor,  the  pris'ner,  and  the  mourner. 
Fly  for  relief  and  lay  their  burdens  down. 

Rowers  Fair 


'TIS  not  the  Stoic's  lessens  got  by  rote. 
The  pomp  of  words  and  pedant  dissertations, 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror : 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly  of  it. 
But  when  the  trial  comes  they  stand  aghast 
Hast  thou  consider'd  what  may  happen  afWr  it? 
How  thy  account  may  stand,  and  what'to  answer  ? 

Ri 


The  reconciling  grave 
Swallows  distinction  first,  that  made  us  foes» 
That  all  alike  lie  down  in  peace  together 

Soutkem'e  Fatal  Marriage. 
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Hie  death  of  those  dutingaishM  by  their  station. 
But  by  their  firtne  more,  awakes  the  mind 
To  solemn  dread,  and  strikes  a  saddening  awe. 
Not  that  we  grie've  fiir  them,  but  for  ourselves, 
Left  to  the  toil  of  life.    And  yet  the  best 
Are,  by  the  playful  children  of  this  world. 
At  once  forgot,  as  they  had  never  been. 

JTmnsori's  Tanered  and  Sigimnunda, 

To  die,  I  own 
Is  a  dread  passage  —  terrible  to  nature. 
Chiefly  to  those  who  have,  like  me,  been  happy. 
Thomton*9  Edward  and  Eleanom, 

Thus  o*er  the  dying  lamp  th*  mistcady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  the  point,  leaps  off  by  fits 
And  &lls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold. 

Additon't  Cata. 

Let  guilt,  or  fear. 
Disturb  man's  rest,  Cato  knows  neither  of  them ; 
Indifiercnt  in  his  choice,  to  sleep  or  die. 

Additon^B  Cato, 

Will  toys  amuse,  when  medicines  cannot  cure  ? 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  VSe'u  enchanting  scenes 
Their  lustre  lose,  and  lessen  in  our  sight, 
As  lands  and  cities,  with  their  glittering  spires. 
To  the  poor  shatter'd  bark  by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  off  to  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there  7 
Will  toys  amuse  7  No :  thrones  will  then  be  toys, 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale. 

Young'i  Night  ThoughU. 

Each  friend  snatchM  from  us,  is  a  plume 
Pluck*d  from  the  wing  of  human  vanity. 
Which  makes  us  stoop  from  our  aerial  heights, 
And,  dampt  with  omen  of  our  own  disease. 
On  drooping  pinions  of  ambition  lower'd, 
JiMt  skim  earth's  surface,  ere  we  break  it  up. 
O'er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dust, 
And  save  the  world  a  nuisance. 

Young' 9  Night  Thought** 

Death  is  the  crown  of  life : 
Were  death  deny*d,  poor  men  would  live  in  vain ; 
Were  death  deny'd,  to  live  would  not  be  life : 
Were  death  deny*d,  ev*n  fools  would  wish  to  die. 

Young'9  Night  Though/a. 

Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew. 
She  sparkled,  was  ezhal'd,  and  went  to  heaven. 

Young'*  Night  Thoughit. 

like  other  tyiants,  death  delights  to  smite, 
What,  smitten,  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  pow'r. 
And  arbitrary  nod.    His  joy  supreme, 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate ; 
The  feeble  wrap  the  athletio  in  his  shroud ; 
And  weeping  fathers  build  their  children's  tomb. 

Yomg'9  Night  Thoughts, 


Why  start  at  death  7  where  is  be7  death  arrivU 
Is  past ;  not  come  or  gone,  he  *s  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails ;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers  death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave ; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm , 
These  are  the  bug*bears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death,  which  nature  never  made ; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls ; 
And  feels  a  tliousand  deaths,  in  fearing  one. 

Young's  Night  T%mghtM, 

Death  leads  the  dance,  or  stamps  the  deadly  die. 
Nor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bowl  to  crown. 
Gaily  carousing  to  his  gay  compeers. 
Inly  he  laughs,  to  see  them  laugh  at  him. 
As  absent  far :  and  when  the  revel  bums. 
When  fear  is  banish'd,  and  triumphant  thought. 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  the  moon. 
Against  him  turns  the  key,  and  bids  him  sup 
With  their  progenitors,  he  drops  his  mask ; 
Frowns  out  at  full ;  they  start,  despair,  expire 

Young'o  Night  Thoughts 

That  man  lives  greatly, 
Whate'er  his  fiite,  or  fame,  who  greatly  dies; 
High  flush'd  with  hope,  where  heroes  shall  despair. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

Where  the  prime  actors  of  the  last  year's  scene ; 
Their  post  so  proud,  their  buskin,  and  their  plume  7 
How  many  sleep,  who  kept  the  world  awake 
With  lustre  and  with  noise ! 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

When  down  thy  vale,  nnlock'd  my  midnight 

thought. 
That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 
O  death !  I  stretch  my  view ;  what  visions  rise ! 
What  triumphs !  toils  imperial  I  arts  divine  ! 
In  withered  laurels  glide  before  my  sight ! 
What  lengths  of  far-famed  ages,  billow'd  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along 
In  unsubstantial  images  of  air  7 
The  melanchdy  ghosts  of  dead  renown, 
Whisp'ring  faint  echoes  of  the  world's  applause  • 
With  penitential  aspect,  as  they  pass, 
All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride,    « 
The  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  prancings  of  the  great. 

Ybttf^s  Night  Thoughts 

Now  every  splendid  object  of  ambitiott« 

Which  lately,  with  their  various  glosses,  passed 

Upon  my  brain,  and  fbol'd  my  idle  hearti 

Are  taken  from  me  by  \  little  mist. 

And  all  the  world  is  vanUdi'd. 

y fungus  Bimns 
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Ilbw  ihoeking  nratt  thy  smnmoiu  be,  O  dMth, 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  poeieMiom  ! 
Who,  conntisgf  on  ]oii||^  yean  of  pleasoie  here, 
I*  quite  onfttrmshM  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantio  sool 
Raves  romid  the  flails  of  her  day  tenement, 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help. 
But  shrieks  in  yain« 

BZatr*«  Orate. 

Sure,  H  is  a  serious  thmg  to  die.  my  soul ! 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end  thou  hast  the  gulph  in  view  i 
That  awful  gnlph  no  mortal  e*er  repass'd, 
To  tell  what 's  doing  on  the  other  side  \ 
Nature  runs  back  and  shudders  at  the  sight. 
And  every  lift-string  bleeds  at  thought  of  parting. 

Blair's  Onne, 

Doath*s  shafts  fly  thick !    Here  falls  the  village 

swain. 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord  !  Tlie  cup  goes  round, 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by ! 

Blak*9  Oravt, 

O  great  man-eater 
Whose  every  day  is  carnival,  not  sated  yetl 
Unheard-of  epicure !  without  a  fellow ! 
Hie  veriest  gluttons  do  not  always  cram ; 
Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite ;  thou  seekest  none. 

Blair't  Grave, 

Death  *8  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God. 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  ! 

Heav*n  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 

Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly ! 

O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  7 

O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

Pope, 

See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  the  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  before. 
And  tliose  kyve-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 

Pcpe, 

Thy  fate  unpity'd,  dnd  thy  rites  unpaid  I 
No  fKend*s  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 
PloasM  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  moumfhl 

bier. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
Ify  foreign  nands  thy  decent  Umbs  composed, 
liy  ibrekgn  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd, 
tiv  strangen  honour'd,  and  by  strangen  moom'd. 

P^pe. 


PamdL 


How  pale  appear 
Those  day.'eold  cheeks  where  gmee  and  vifov 

gWw'd! 
O  dismal  qiectaele !    How  humble  now 
Lies  that  ambition  which  was  late  so  praud ! 


Tlie  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Chnnfe  Ckard^Yarl 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust. 
Back  to  its  manei<m  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death? 

Chra^e  Chtnh-Yari. 

ThtX  hour,  O  long  bclov'd,  and  long  deplor'd ! 
When  blooming  youth,  nor  gentlest  wiedom's  arti| 
Nor  hymen's  honours  gathered  for  thy  brow, 
Nor  all  thy  lover's,  all  thy  father's  tears, 
Avail'd  to  snatch  thee  from  the  cruel  grave; 
Thy  agonising  looks,  thy  last  iareweD 
Struck  to  the  inmost  feeling  of  my  soul, 
As  with  the  hand  of  death. 

AkeruMe  Plmauret  eflmaguuim, 

Heav'n !  whnt  enormous  strength  does  death  poi- 


How  muscular  the  giant's  arm  must  be, 
To  grasp  that  strong-boned  horse,  and,  spite  of  al) 
His  furious  eflTorts,  fix  him  to  the  earth ! 
Yet,  hold,  he  rises !  no— the  etmggle's  vain, 
His  strength  avails  him  not     Beneath  the  gripe 
Of  the  remorseless  monster,  stretch'd  at  leogtJi 
He  lies  with  neck  extended,  head  hard  press'd. 
Upon  the  very  turf  where  late  he  fed. 

BUuskd'e  Dying  Bern 

«  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days  !"— 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prajs: 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  knoWt 
That  life  protracted,  is  protracted  woe. 

Dr,  JohMon's  Vanky  €f  Human  Wttitf. 

In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  fellies  of  the  wise  ? 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 

flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'Ier  and  a  show. 

Dr.  Joknmn*8  Vamiy  of  Human  Wuka- 

Since,  howe'er  protracted,  death  will  come, 

Why  fendly  study  with  ingenious  pains 

To  put  it  off  !—To  breathe  a  little  knger 

Is  to  defbr  our  fete,  but  not  to  shon  it: 

SmaU  gain!  which  wisdom  with  indiirreiit eye 

Beholds.  ,  , 

HammhMor^i  DaMaad  Odiek 
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I  fear  to  die.    And  vere  H  in  mj  powsr, 
By  saSEemg  of  tho  koeneoi  racking  puna, 
To  keep  apoa  me  atUl  these  weeds  of  nature, 
I  could  such  things  endure,  that  thou  wouldst 

marvel. 
And  cross  thyself  to  see  such  coward  bravery. 
For  oh !  it  goes  against  the  mind  of  man 
To  be  tum'd  oat  from  its  warm  wonted  home. 
Ere  yet  one  rent  admits  the  winter's  chilL 

Joanna  BaSUu?9  Rayner, 

O  thou  most  terrible,  most  dreaded  power. 
In  whatsoever  power  thou  meefst  the  eye  I 
Whether  thou  bidd'st  thy  sudden  arrow  fly 
In  the  dread  silence  of  the  midnight  hour ; 
Or  whether,  hovering  o'er  the  lingering  wretch. 
Thy  sad  cold  javelin  hangs  suspended  long, 
While  round  the  oouch  the  weeping  kindred  throng 
With  hope  and  fear  alternately  on  stretch ; 
Oh,  say  for  me  what  horrors  are  prepared  7 
Am  I  now  doom'd  to  meet  thy  fktal  arm  7 
Or  wilt  thou  first  from  life  steal  every  charm. 
And  bear  away  each  good  my  soul  would  guard  7 
That  thus,  deprived  of  all  it  loved,  my  heart 
From  life  itself  contentedly  may  part 

Jtfrt.  Tighe, 

Death !  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible. 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee, 
O  thou  true  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beside ! 

8ouihey*9  Jean  of  Art. 
Soon  may  this  fluttering  spark  of  vital  flame 
Forsake  its  languid  melancholy  flume ! 
Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trembling  lustre  dose. 
Welcome  the  dreamless  night  of  long  repose ; 
Soon  may  this  woe-worn  spirit  seek  the  bourn 
Where,  lull'd  to  slumber,  grief  forgets  to  moum ! 

Can^bdL 
AH  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fodes, 
like  the  fiitr  flow'r  dishevelled  in  the  wind ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream ; 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb. 
And  we  that  worship  him,  ignoble  graves. 

Cowptr^s  Tatk- 

Hnsh'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lipe!  but  still  their 

bhnd 

And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 

With  love  that  could  not  die  I  and  still  his  hand 

She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  fblt 

Ah,  heart !  where  onoe  each  fond  afiection  dwelt, 

And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fiui. 

Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt,  — 

Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair, 

He  heard  some  friendly  words;  but  knew  not  what 

they  were. 

Camgbdti  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 


Friend  to  the  wielch  whom  eveiy  friend  fonakes, 

I  woo  thee,  death ! 

Porteue'e  Death 

Oft,  too,  when  that  disheartening  fear, 

Which  all  who  love  beneath  this  sky 

Feel  when  they  gaze  on  what  is  dear  — 

The  dreadfbl  thought  that  it  must  die ! 

Hiat  desolating  thought,  which  comes 

Into  men's  happiest  hours  and  homes, 

Whose  melancholy  boding  flings 

Death's  shadow  o'er  the  brightest  things,  . 

Sicklies  the  infknt's  bloom,  and  spreads 

The  grave  beneath  young  lovers'  heads ! 

Moore^o  Looee  efike  A»gm^ 

None  to  watch  near  him  —  none  to  slake 
The  fire  that  in  his  bosom  lies. 
With  ev'n  a  sprinkle  flnm  that  lake, 
Which  shines  so  cool  before  his  eyes. 
No  voice  well-known  through  many  a  day. 
To  speak  the  last — the  parting  word. 
Which,  when  all  other  sounds  decay, 
Is  still  like  distant  music  heard. 
That  tender  farewell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rude  world,  when  all  is  o'er, 
Which  cheers  the  spirit,  ere  its  bark 
Puts  off  into  the  mknown  dark.  . 

Jfeore't  Xolb  Jtoafcl. 

Great  God !  how  could  thy  vengeance  light 

So  bitterly  on  one  so  bright  7 

How  could  the  hand,  that  gave  such  charms. 

Blast  them  again  7 

Jfssvt. 

And  then  I  dived. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death. 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd  up  dus^ 

Conclusions  most  forbidden. 

Byrvn's  Haii/WdL 

CSan  this  be  death  7  there 's  bloom  upon  her  cheeki 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue. 
But  a  strange  hectic— like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  autumn  plants  upon  the  peridi'd  lea£ 
It  b  the  same !  Oh  God !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte ! 

ByrotCe  Maii^ret 
I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  lifo 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest    If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore,  where  mind  survives,  't  will  be  as  nuno 
AH  oninoorporate :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay. 
Which  stalks,  methinks,  between  our  soma  aim 

heaven. 
And  fotters  us  to  earth  —  at  least  the  pli*«*<»nt 
Whate'qr  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  deatik 

ByriM't  SwdantapabtB 
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Alai !  thou  art  palo,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 

Gather  like  night-dew.    My  beloved,  hush  — 

Calm  thee.    Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 

And  thou  art  loved  of  this.    Be  of  good  cheer ; 

All  will  go  welL 

ByrxnCB  Sardanapabu. 

Since  I  heard 
Of  death,  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.    I  have  looked  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer*d 
■  By  the  far  flashing  of  the  cherubs*  swords, 
I  watch*d  for  what  I  thought  his  coming ;  for 
Witli  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  *t  was  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  tumM  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  paradise. 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure. 
Which  are  so  beautiful: — shall  tlicy,  too,  die? 

Byron's  CaiiL 
I  live. 
But  live  to  die :  and  living,  see  nothing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 
A  loathsome  and  yet  all-invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myseli^  yet  cannot  overcome-^ 
And  so  I  live.    Would  I  had  never  lived ! 

ByrmCB  Cain. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave. 

Byron^B  Oiacur. 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress. 

BynnC9  Oiaour, 

The  very  cypress  droops  to  deaths- 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others*  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o*er  the  dead. 

Byron^t  Giaour, 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumberM  riven. 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven. 
Fallen  Hassan  lies — his  unclosM  eye, 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy. 
As  if  the  hour  that  seal*d  his  fate. 
Surviving  lefl  his  quenchless  hate. 

Byron's  Cfiaow, 

'TIS  mom — and  o  er  his  altered  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night?  perchance  a  thing 
0*ex  which  the  raven  flaps  her  wing : 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt. 
While  sets  that  sun  and  dews  of  evening  melt. 
Chill — ^wet — and  misty  round  each  stifien*d  limb, 
Refreshing  earth  --reviving  all  but  liim ! 

Byron's  CorsstV. 


He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 
A  time  that  lieeds  nor  pain  nor  toil; 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid. 
One  prayer  to  Allah  all  he  made. 

Byron'9 

Can  this  be  death  ?  then  what  is  life  or  death? 
**  Speak  !*'  but  he  spoke  not :  *•  wake !"  but  still  he 

slept: 
But  yesterday,  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 
A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 
"  Go,"  and  he  goeth ;  ••  come,"  and  forth  he  stepped. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb, 
And  now  nought  lefl  him  but  the  muffled  drum. 

Byron. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither*d  thus ;  at  last. 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  <»■  glance  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  past : 
And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 
Glazed  o*er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black — 
Oh !  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack ! 

Bynm. 
**  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young"  was  said  of  yore, 
And  many  dcatlis  do  they  escape  by  this : 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even 

more. 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is^ 
flxcept  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save, 

Byron. 

Happy  they ! 
Thrice  fortunate !  who  of  that  fragile  mould. 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay. 
Break  with  the  first  fell :  they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  link'd  with  heavy  day  on  day. 
And  all  which  must  be  home,  and  never  told. 

ByrotL 

Hius  lived — thus  died  she ; — never  more  on  he^ 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 
Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear. 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 
B|y  age  in  earth. 


Perchance  she  died  in  youth ;  it  may  be,  bow*d 
With  woes  fer  heavier  than  the  pooderoos  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  dood 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  fevourites — early  dealhi 

Byron's  ChSUt  HmwU. 
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■"Striker— and  u  the  word  he  said. 
Upon  the  block  he  bow*d  his  head; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 
"Strike  .""--and  flashing  fell  the  stroke^ 
RoUM  the  head,  and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stainM  and  heaving  trunk 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its -ensanguined  rain; 
U^  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
GouTulKd  and  quick*— then  fix  for  ever. 

Bynm*9  Pammm, 

Of  aU 
The  fooia  ^ho  fiockM  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 
Who  cared  about  the  corpse  7    The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

Byron* 9  Fiston  cfJudgmenL 
Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair : 
**  Where  is  my  child  7"  an  echo  answers  "  where  7" 

ByrwC9  Bride  of  Ahydo9> 

What  recks  it,  though  that  corpse  shall  lie 
Within  a  living  grave  7 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  wornu 

Byron's  Bride  tfAbydtm* 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart  and  virgin  grave ! 
Ah !  happy!  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst! 
That  grief— though  deep— though  fatal— -was  my 

first! 
TVice  happy !  ne*er  to  fbel  nor  foar  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse! 

ByrmCe  Bride  of  Abydum, 
And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fiithers  sleep, 
BQt  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ! 
Xor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound. 
Though  priest  nor  bless'd,  nor  marble  deck'd  the 

mound.  Byron^e  Lara, 

And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
And  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
Bat  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil. 
And  fit  thy  day  to  fortiUie  the  soil 

ByrmC$  Lata, 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 
Has  left  our  mortal  hemisphere. 
And  sought,  in  better  world,  the  meed 
To  blameless  life  by  heaven  decreed. 

Scm'MRMby. 
By  tenfold  odds  opprcssM  at  length, 
I>espite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  an  hundred  mortal  wounds, 
As  mute  as  fox  *mong8t  mangling  hounds ; 
And  when  he  died,  his  mortal  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan. 

SeateeRtMey. 


Time  rolls  hb  ceaseless  course.    Tlie  race  of  yore 
Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  stoffe» 
Of  strange  adventures  happ*d  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be . 

Scm'e  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

When  musing  on  companions  goDe, 

We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 

ScoWt  MarmioiL 

0  Death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 
The  kindest  and  the  best ! 

Welcome  the  hour,  my  aged  limbs  • 
Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 

Btarm. 

What  a  world  were  this. 
How  unendurable  its  weight,  if  they 
Whom  Death  hath  sunder'd  did  not  meet  again  I 

Southa^ 

Voioe  after  voice  hath  died  away. 

Once  in  my  dwelling  heard ; 
Sweet  household  name  by  name  hath  chang'd 

To  griePs  forbidden  word  ! 
From  dreams  of  night  on  each  I  call. 

Each  of  the  far  removM ; 
And  waken  to  my  own  wild  cry, 

Where  are  ye,  my  beloved  7 

Jirt.  Hemans, 
Not  where  Death  hath  power  may  love  be  blest 

Jfrti  jHsmeat 

Let  them  die. 
Let  them  die  now,  thy  children !  so  thy  heart 
Shall  wear  their  beautiful  image  all  unitinun'd, 
Within  it  to  the  last 

Jfff .  Hemam 
£*en  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  distils. 
When  summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills ; 
So  foels  the  fuhiess  of  the  heart  and  eyes. 
When  all  of  Genius  that  can  perish  —  dies. 

ByroiCe  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan 

Nor  would  I  change  my  buried  love 
For  any  one  of  living  mould. 

CamfboU 

CSan  that  man  be  dead 
Whose  spiritual  influence  is  upon  his  kind  7 
He  lives  in  glory ;  and  his  speaking  dust 
Has  more  of  Hfo  than  half  its  breathing  mould  i 

JIf iit  Landm 

Let  music  make  less  terrible 
The  silence  of  the  dead ; 

1  care  not,  so  my  spirit  last 
Long  afier  lift  has  fled. 

We  must  not  nloek  oeatfa  flmn  the  Mace^s  hand 

Mfsy'sFcMs 
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J>EBTB~J>ECAY. 


Death  is  another  life. 

Bailey. 

Deati^  thoa  art  infinite  ;—*tii  life  is  little. 

Botfey. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 
Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-bom's  breath ; 
Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  consumption's  g^hastly  form. 
The  earthqoalte  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 
With  banqnet-song  and  dance  and  wine ; 
And  thoa  art  terrible  —  the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  kneU,  the  pall,  the  bier ; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  ftar 
Of  agony,  are  thine. 

HoOedfi  Marco  Bftrcorii. 


Death  should  come 


Gently  to  one  of  gentle  mould,  like  thee, 
As  light  winds,  wandering  through  groves  of 
bloom. 
Detach  the  delicate  blossoms  firom  the  tree. 
Close  thy  sweet  eyes  calmly,  and  without  paiuy 
And  we  will  trust  in  God  to  see  thee  yet  again. 

Bryant, 

So  live,  that,  when  thy  sunmions  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
Tc  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry.«]ave  at  night, 
Stooorged    to   his   dungeon;  but  sustainM   and 

soothM 
By  an  unfkltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  Ues  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryanft  ThanatopaU, 

Weep  not  for  those 
Who  sink  within  the  arms  of  death 
Rre  yet  the  chilling  wintry  breath 

Of  surrow  o*er  them  blows , 
But  weep  for  them  who  here  remain, 
llie  moumfiil  heritors  of  pain, 
Condenm'd  to  see  each  bright  joy  &de, 
4knd  mark  griers  melancholy  shade 

Flung  o'er  Hope's  fiiirest  rose. 

ijfri.  "Baimry, 

Weep  not  fiir  him  iqrho  dieth— 

For  he  sleeps  and  is  at  rest; 
And  the  couch  hereon  he  Ueth 

U  the  green  ea^fh's  qqiet  breaet 

Hxtrn  Nartotu 


DEBTS. 

Ohf  how  you  wrong  our  fiiendship,  valiant  youth  ! 
With  fiienda  there  is  not  such  a  word  as  debt : 
Where  amit^  is  tj'd  with  band  of  traih, 
AU  benefits  are  there  in  common  set 

Lady  Oorsio'e  JKsrrtsm. 
Dost  thinkf  firiend, 
The  sense  of  all  my  debts  could  shake  me  thus  ? 
I  know  *t  would  come,  and  in  my  fears  examinM 
The  mischief  they  present;  't  is  not  their  weight 
Affiights  me :  let  the  vultures  iHiet  their  talons ; 
And  creditors,  with  hearts  more  stubborn  than 
Hie  metal  they  adore,  double  their  malice ; 
Had  I  a  pile  of  debts  upon  me,  more 
Heavy  than  all  the  world,  it  could  not,  but  vrith 
Hie  pressure,  keep  this  piece  of  earth  beneath  'em : 
My  soul  would  be  at  large,  and  feel  no  burthen. 

Skirle^a  Exaa^iU. 

You  have  outran  your  fortune ; 

I  Mame  you  not  that  you  would  be  a  beggar ; 

Each  to  his  taste !    Btat  I  do  charge  yon,  Sir, 

Hiat,  being  beggar'd,  you  should  win  fklse  nMneys 

Out  of  that  crucible  call'd  dxbt  ! 

Bubaer, 

Hie  ghost  of  many  a  veteran  bill 

Shall  hover  around  his  slumbers. 

O.  W.  Hotgaa, 

The  ghostly  dun  shall  worry  his  sleep, 
And  constables  cluster  around  him, 

And  he  shall  creep  fhun  the  wood-hole  deep 
Where  their  spectre  eyes  have  found  him. 

O.  W.  Hdmet, 


DECAY. 

I  've  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness : 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting. 

Shako.  King  Henry  VJIl 

Befoire  decay's  eflfacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers. 

Byron*8  Giaoar, 

But  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride, 
If  each  warm  hope  at  anee  hath  died. 
Then  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower. 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower; 
A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  light 

Is  scatter'd  — ne'er  to  reunite. 

Jfrt.  Henam 

I  sorrow  that  all  fair  things  must  decay. 

HaBtdL 

Alas !  the  morning  dew  is  gone, 

Gone  ere  the  fiill  of  day. 

O. 


It  is  8&d 
To  aee  the  light  of  beauty  wane  away, 
Know  eyes  are  dimming,  boeoms  shrivelling,  feet 
Losiiig  their  springs,  and  limbs  their  lily  roondness ; 
But  it  is  worse  to  feel  the  heart-spring  gone. 
To  lose  hope,  care  not  fi>r  the  coming  thing, 
And  feel  all  things  go  to  decay  within  ns. 

BaiUf^B  FatuB. 


DECEIT. 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 

As  to  descry  the  crafty  conning  train. 

By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fkir. 

And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain, 

To  seem  like  truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  feign. 

And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  fiuoe, 

The  guiltless  man  with  gmle  to  entertain  7 

Spett9er*§  Faky  Queen, 

He  secretly 
Puts  pirate^s  colours  out  at  both  our  stems, 
That  we  might  fight  each  other  in  mistake, 
That  he  should  share  the  ruin  of  us  both ! 

CrmoiCe  Aanbltioue  SiatmmmL 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
\^lierein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 

Shake,  Tu>dfth  NtghL 

Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 

Shake,  Richard  JIL 

Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  toT  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit 

Shake,  Henry  VI. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes; 

And  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not 

Shake,  Lear, 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cosenage ; 
As  nimble  jugirlers.  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  de&rm  the  body; 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shake,  Comedy  (f  Err  ore, 
O  nature,  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell. 
When  thou  did*st  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  7 — 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter. 
So  fairly  bound  7    O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JtdieL 


O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  face ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  7 
Beautifbl  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-featherM  raven !    Wolvish-ravening  lamb ! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem*st . 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JtdUl. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse, 

For  I  mine  own  gain*d  knowledge  should  profane. 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 

But  for  my  sport  and  profit 

Shake,  Oihdkk 

So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fkimesa,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  skull  that  bred  them  in  a  sepulchre. 

Oltoay^e  Veniee  Preeerved, 

Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul 
Of  crystal,  lor  all  men  to  read  their  actions 
Through :  men*s  hearts  and  faces  are  so  fiir  asunder 
That  they  hold  no  intelligence. 

Besttifionl  and  FUuher'e  Philaeter* 

I,  under  fiur  pretence  of  firiendly  ends. 
And  well-plac*d  words  of  glossy  courtesy, 
Baited  vnth  reason  not  unplausible. 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares. 

MiUon^e  Comue, 

He  seemM 
For  dignity  compos'd  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow. 

ilft2ton*s  Paradiee  LoiL 

A  villain,  when  he  most  seems  kind, 
Is  most  to  be  suspected. 

LanedeiwnU  Jew  of  Fshtee 

Thou  hast  prevaricated  with  thy  friend. 
By  under-hand  contrivances  undone  me ; 
And  while  my  open  nature  trusted  m  thee, 
Hiou  hast  steppM  in  between  me  and  my  hopeii 
And  ravish*d  fk-om  me  all  my  soul  held  dear. 
Thou  hast  betrayM  me. 

JRotoe's  iMdy  Jane  Chre^, 

Were  men  t'  appear  themselves, 
Set  free  from  customs  that  restrain  our  nature. 
Nor  wolves  nor  tigers  would  dispute  more  fiercely! 
Yet  all  we  boast  above  the  brute  is—  what  7 
That  in  our  times  of  need  we  dare  dissemble ' 

Cibber'e  King  Jolm 

The  man  who  dares  to  dress  misdeeds, 
And  colour  them  with  virtue's  name,  deseivM 
A  double  punishment  from  gods  and  men. 

Ch,  Jekneon'e  MeOea 
11* 


*T  i<9  r  ot  my  talent  to  conoeal  mj  thoughts, 
Or  cany  Bmiles  and  stmahine  m  my  face. 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart 

Addimm''*  Cato, 

Oar  innocenee  is  not  our  shield : 
They  take  oifence,  who  have  not  been  oAnded ; 
tliey  speak  onr  ruin  too,  who  speak  ns  fair ; 
And  death  is  often  ambushM  in  oar  smiles : 
We  know  not  whom  we  have  to  fear. 

Yaufig*9  Revenge, 

The  world^s  all  title-page;  there's  no  contents; 
The  world's  all  faee;  the  man  who  shows  his 

heart 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities  and  soom'd. 

Young'e  JNigH  2%mgkia. 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 

Seotte  Marrmon. 

They  may  be  false  who  langtuah  and  complain. 
But  they  who  sigh  for  money  never  feign. 

Lady  Mary  W,  MenUtgue, 

He  that  hangs  or  beats  ont  his  brains 

The  devil's  in  him  if  he  feigns. 

Hudibrae, 

False  wave  of  the  desert,  thou  art  leas  beguiling 
Than  false  beauty  over  the  lighted  hall  shed : 
What  but  the  smiles  that  have  practised  their 
smiling, 
Or  honey  words  measured,  and  reckon'd  as  said. 

Mis$  Landen, 

But  now  I  look  upon  thy  face, 

A  veiy  pictured  show. 

Betraying  not  the  slightest  trace 

Of  what  may  work  below 

Mi$9  Landen, 

1  live  among  the  cold,  the  false. 
And  I  must  seem  like  them; 

And  such  I  am,  for  I  am  false 

As  these  I  most  condemn — 
1  teach  my  lip  its  sweetest  smile, 

My  tongue  its  softest  tone; 
I  borrow  others'  Ukeness,  till 

I  almost  lose  my  own. 

Ah!  many  hearts  have  changed  nnce  we  two 
parted, 

And  many  grown  apart,  as  time  hath  sped— 
Till  we  have  almost  deem'd  that  the  true-hearted 

Abided  only  with  the  faithfbl  dead. 
And  some  we  trusted  with  a  fond  believing. 

Have  tum'd  and  stung  us  fo  the  bosom's  core; 
And  life  hath  seem'd  but  as  a  vain  deceiving 

Frwn  which  we  turn  aiide  heart-sick  and  sore. 

Jtfrs.  C.  Jir.  Chandler. 


Oh !  colder  than  the  mind  that  freezes 
Founts,  that  but  now  in  sunshine  play'd. 

Is  that  congealing  pang  that  seizes 
The  trusting  bosom  when  betrayM. 


Moon* 


DECLARATION.  —  (See  Proposal.) 


DEFIANCE. 

Fly  they  that  need  to  fly; 
Wordes  fearen  babes.   I  meane  not  to  thee  entreat 
To  passe ;  but  maugre  tliee  will  passe  or  d  j. 

Speneer^e  Fairy  Quces. 

Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour; 

Come  thou  no  more  lor  ransom,  gentle  herald; 

They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joioti: 

Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  t^em, 

Shall  leave  them  little. 

Shake,  Henry  V. 

I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back; 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  booes, 
Good  God  \  why  should  they  mock  poor  fsQam 

thus? 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kilTd  with  hunting  him. 

Shake.  Hemy  V. 

Scorn,  and  defiance ;  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  mis-beoome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prixe  yon  at 

Shake,  Henry  F. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare : 

Approach  thou  like  the  ragged  Russian  boar, 

The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 

Shall  never  tremble ;  or  be  alive  again. 

And  dare  me  to  the  desert,  with  thy  sword ; 

If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 

The  baby  of  a  girl.    Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

Shake,  MethA 

Gentle  heaven, 

Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front, 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 

Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  be  'scape, 

Heaven  forgive  him  too. 

Shake,  Machdlh. 

If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I  '11  strike  thee  dead.    Put  up  thy  sword  betimc, 
Or  I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting4roo, 
That  yon  sIiaII  think  the  devil  has  come  fiora  hell. 

Shake,  King  Ma 
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Thoo  lowst  labour : 
Ai  easy  may^st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  aword  impreee,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  cresta. 

Shaks,  Macbeth. 

Many, 
TboQ  dost  wrongs  me,  thou  diaaembler,  thou  }— 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  aword, 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Shah.  Much  Ada, 

I  pry'theb  take  thy  fingera  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  aplepetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  m  me  something  dangeroua. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.    Hold  off  thy  hand. 

8hak$.  Hamlet, 

Why,  I  win  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Shak9,  Hamlet, 

Mustll  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  cboler  7 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  atarea  7 

Shak$,  JvUme  duar. 

Neither  the  king,  nor  him  that  lovea  him  beat. 
The  proudest  he  that  hdda  up  Lancaater, 
IXirea  atir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  atir  his  bella. 
I  *U  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  darea, 

ShakB.  Henry  VJ.    Part  J  J  J, 

I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

Shake,  Henry  VI,    Part  III, 

My  aahea,  as  the  PlxBnix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
Andf  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyea  to  heaven. 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with. 

Shake,  Henry  VI,    Part  III. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  th*  impartial  conduct  of  my  aoul ; 
And  never  aball  you  aee,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  foreatallM  remission. 

Shake,  Henry  IV.    Part  II, 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond,  exile,  flaying :  Pent  to  linger 
Bat  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fliir  word. 

Shake.  CorioUmue, 

Behold !  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itnelf  sustain 
Upon  a  aoldier'a  thigh :  I  have  aeen  the  day, 
That  with  thia  little  arm,  and  this  good  Bword, 
I  havo  made  my  way  through  more  impedimenta 
Tha&  twenty  timea  your  stop. 

Shake.  OthelU. 


Let  him  do  his  apite : 
My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  aigniory, 
Shall  out-tongue  hia  complainta. 

Shake.  Othdk, 

The  clementa 
Of  whom  your  awords  are  tempered  may  aa  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  be-mocked.at  stabi 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowlo  that  *8  in  my  plume. 

Shake.  TempeeU 
Let  tliem  come ; 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trinif 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them. 

Shake,  Henry  IV.    Part  I 

If  thou  deny 'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  licst ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  ferged,  with  my  rapier's  point 

Shake,  Richard  II. 

Who  sets  me  else  7  by  heaven  I  *11  throw  at  all ; 
I  have  a  thousand  apirita  in  my  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  yoo. 

Shake,  Richard  II. 

I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  him  —  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  ty*d  to  run  a-fbot, 
Even  to  the  firozen  ridges  of  the  Alps. 

Shake.  Richard  II 

Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  aa  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  heat '. 

Shake,  Richard  IL 

Thou  trumpet,  there  *8  my  purse. 
Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswell  the  cholic  of  puff  *d  Aquilon : 
Come  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyea  apont 

blood; 
Thou  blow'at  fer  Hector. 

Shake,  TreSbte  and  Creeeida. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  ahape, 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miacreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  7  through  them  I  mean  to  paaa 
That  be  aaaurM,  without  leave  aak*d  of  thee : 
Retire  or  taate  thy  felly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  apirits  of  heaven. 

Milton'e  Paradiee  LeeL 

Reckxmeat  thou  tfiyaelf  with  apirita  of  heaven, 
Hell-doomM,  and  breatheatdefiance  here  and  aooTB, 
Where  I  reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more^ 
Thy  king  and  loid  7 

MUUm'e  Paradiee  Leak 
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If  I  mt»t  oontend,  eaid  he, 
Best  with  the  beet,  the  eender  not  the  tent, 
Or  an  at  once ;  more  glorj  will  be  won. 
Or  lose  be  lost 

MikonU  Paradi§€  Loat, 

.Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 
Proud  limitary  chenxb,  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  ^1 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  thougfh  heav*n*8  king 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thon  with  thy  compeers, 
IVd  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  heav*n  star-pavM. 

MUtarC9  ParadUe  L09L 

Our  puissance  is  our  own ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  Almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging. 

MiUon*9  Paradi»€  Lett, 

I  scorn  (quoth  she)  thou  coxcomb  silly, 
Qoarter  or  counsel  from  a  foe. 
If  thou  canst  force  me  to  it,  do. 

BuOer't  Hudihras, 

Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  fiites  assign ; 
Be  thine  despair  and  sceptred  care, 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine. 

Oray'B  Bard 

Torture  thou  may^st,  but  thou  shalt  ne'er  despise 

me: 
The  blood  will  follow,  where  the  knive  is  driven ; 
The  flesh  will  quiver,  where  the  pincers  tear ; 
And  sighs  and  cries  by  nature  grow  on  pain : 
But  these  are  foreign  to  the  soul :  not  mine 
The  groans  that  issue,  or  the  tears  that  fall ; 
They  disobey  me ; — on  the  rack  I  scorn  thee. 

Young's  Revenge, 

Thou  think*st  I  foar  thee,  cursed  reptile. 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy 

sight, 
1*11  stay  and  fiioe  tiiee  stilL 

Josftfia  Bail&*a  De  Montfi/rd. 

On  thb  spot  I  stand, 
Hie  champion  of  despair — ^this  arm  my  brand-^ 
This  breast  my  panoply — and  for  my  gage' — 
(Oh  thou  hast  refl  from  me  all  knightly  pledge  I) 
Take  these  black  hairs  torn  fVom  a  head  that  hates 

thee, 
0eep  be  their  dye  before  that  pledge  is  ransom*d — 
In  thtne  heart's  blood  or  mine. 

Mitturinl'i  Bertram, 


Let  them  wield  the  thmider. 
Fell  is  their  dint,  who 're  mailed  in  despair. 

Jfetenn's  Berinm, 

(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 

And  lay  your  hand  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee  thou'rt  defied ! 

And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  not  peer 

To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 

Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thon  hast  lied. 

Scatte  Maraim. 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  poors. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

SeatCt  Mmmm. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side. 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow. 

Full  on  Fitz-James — "How  say'st  thou  nowT 

These  are  Clan. Alpine's  warriors  true ;     * 

And,  Saxon, — I  am  Roderie  Dhn!" 

SeatCt  Lady  tfthe  Ldkt. 

Hie  shivering  band  stood  oft  aghast. 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  east ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As  fh>ra  the  clifi  of  Ben-venoe 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  cm  the  wind. 
And  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warbler  of  the  brake. 

ScaWeLadyefOtLt^ 

On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared, 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame  — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame. 
The  fuU^drawn  lip  that  upward  curled, 
The  eye  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 

8eate$R^ 

Go,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live  \ 

Byron^a  Heave»  and  EsA 

Go,  sun,  while  mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shaU  taste. 
Go,  tell  that  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God !  ,  , 
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llien  welcome  be  Cnmberland^s  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  pmud  foam  like  a  ware  on  the 

rock! 
But  wo  to  his  kindred,  and  wo  to  his  cause, 
\Vhen  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws. 

Campbell, 

Though  all  around  is  dark  and  cheerless, 

And  on  high  my  star  looks  pale. 
My  heart  is  steadfast  still  and  fearless, 

Still  my  lips  disdain  to  wail. 
My  spirit  still  stands  up  undaunted, 

Still  I  on  myself  rely ; 

No  craven  thought  my  brain  e*er  haunted. 

Fate  and  Fortune  I  defy ! 

Fraxer'i  Magazine, 

Mine  own  death 's  in  this  clenched  hand ; 

I  know  the  noble  trust ; 

These  lunbs  must  rot  on  yonder  strand,— 

These  Ups  must  lick  its  dust. 

Bat  shot]  this  dusky  standard  quail 

In  the  red  slaughter-day ; 

Or  shall  this  heart  its  purpose  fail. 

This  arm  forget  to  slay  ? 

Mothervodl. 

No— though  of  all  earthjs  hope  bereft. 
Life,  swords,  and  vengeance  still  are  lefl. 
We  'U  make  yon  valley's  reeking  caves 

Live  in  the  awe-struck  minds  of  men. 
Till  tyrants  shudder,  when  their  slaves 

Tell  of  the  Gheber*s  bloody  glen. 

Moore, 
Stand !  the  ground  *8  your  own,  my  braves ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  7 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it  in  yon  cannon's  peal, 
See  it  on  yon  bristling  steel, 

Ask  it  ye  who  will  I 

PierponL 
Woe  to  the  British  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear : 
When  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Arc  beat  to  earth  again. 

BryanL 

"»e  U)rd  rebuke  thee,  thou  smiter  of  the  meek, 
Thoa  robber  of  the  righteous,  thou  trampler  of  the 

weak! 
^1  light  the  dark,  cold  hearth-stones — go  torn  the 

prison  lock 
^thc  poor  hearts  thou  hast  hunted,^iou  wolf  amid 

the  flock.  WMtHer. 
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Defbrm*d,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionably, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them. 
But  I,  —  that  am  not  shapM  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty. 
To  stmt  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

SbaU  Richard  III 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  liko  a  wither'd  shrub, 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  make  my  body ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  mo  in  every  part. 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp, 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  7 

Shaks.  Henry  VL    Pari  III 

Nature  herself  started  back  when  thouwert  bom. 

And  cried,  the  work  'a  not  mine. 

The  midwifb  stood  aghast ;  and  when  she  saw 

Thy  mountain-back,  and  thy  distorted  legs. 

Thy  face  itself 

Halflminted  with  the  rojral  stamp  of  man. 

And  half  o'eroome  with  beast,  she  doubted  long 

Whose  right  in  thee  were  more ; 

And  knew  not  if  to  bum  thee  in  the  flames 

Were  not  the  holier  work. 

Lee^9  CEdiput, 
Am  I  to  blame,  if  nature  threw  my  body 
In  so  perverse  a  mould !  yet  when  she  cast 
Her  envious  hand  upon  my  supple  joints, 
Unable  to  resist,  and  rumpled  them 
On  heaps  in  their  dark  lodging ;  to  revenge 
Her  bungled  work,  she  stamped  my  mind  more 

fair. 
And  as  finom  chaos,  huddled  and  deformed. 
The  gods  struck  fire,  ajfid  lighted  up  the  lamps 
That  beautify  the  sky ;  so  she  infbrm'd 
This  ill-shap'd  body  with  a  daring  soul. 
And,  making  less  than  man,  she  made  me  more 

Lee*9  OSdipHh 
Defermity  is  daring ; 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal - 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest    There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  flree  for  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first 

Byron^B  Deformed  Trantformed 
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Do  you  -dare  70a 
To  taunt  me  with  mj  bom  deformity  ? 

Bynm^§  Deformed  Tranafwmid 

Gloriotu  ambition ! 
I  Icve  tliee  most  in  dwarfs. 

BymnU  Drformed  Tnnrfonned. 
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Of  the  godfi  wo  are  forbid  to  dispute, 
Because  their  deities  come  not  within 
The  compass  of  our  reasons. 

LHUfB  Endyndtm. 

There  is  one 
That  wakes  above,  whose  eye  no  sleep  can  bind ; 
Ho  sees  throufrh  doors,  and  darkness,  and  our 

thoughts : 
And  therefore  as  we  should  avoid  with  fear, 
To  think  amiss  ourselves  before  bis  search  ; 
80  should  we  be  as  curious  to  shun 
All  cause,  that  others  think  not  ill  of  us. 

C'Aapniffn. 

Nature 
Neve,  did  bring  forth  a  man  without  a  man ; 
Nor  could  the  first  man,  being  but 
The  passive  subject,  not  the  active  mover, 
Be  the  maker  of  himself;  so  of  necessity 
There  must  be  a  superior  pow*r  to  nature. 

Toumotr's  AihtUC*  Tragedy, 

It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows, 

As  'tis  with  us,  that  squire  our  guess  by  shows : 

But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 

The  help  of  heaven,  wc  count  the  act  of  men. 

Shaks.  AU't  Well 

It  did  not  please  the  gods,  who  instruct  the  people : 
And  their  unquestionM  pleasures  must  be  scrv*d. 
They  know  what  *s  fitter  for  us,  than  ourselves : 
And  *t  were  impiety  to  think  against  them. 

JumonCt  CatiUne. 

rris  hard  to  fbd  GSod,  but  to  comprehend 
Him,  as  he  b,  is  labour  without  end. 

Herrick. 
And  chiefly  thou,  O  spirit,  that  dost  prefer. 
Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st. 

MUton^9  Paradite  Lost, 

i*or  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
•{'leasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 
Bnt  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 
'ilicir  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
lliat  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep. 

MikotCB  Paradite  LooL 


These  are  thy  glorious  wt^ks,  parent  of  gcodi 
Almighty  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then! 
Unspeakable,  who  sit*st  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow*r  difiiie. 

MiUoiCt  ParadUe  LotL 

Beyond  compare  the  son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  father  shone 
Substantially  expressed ;  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appear *d, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  giace. 

MUlon^t  Para&ee  Lmt. 

From  nature's  constant  or  eccentric  laws, 
The  thoughtflil  soul  this  general  inference  dram, 
That  an  effect  must  pre-suppose  a  cause : 
And,  while  she  does  her  upward  flight  sustain, 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain. 
At  length  she  is  obliged  and  fbrc*d  to  sec 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity ; 
What  has  for  ever  been,  and  must  for  ever  be. 

Prior'i  SflfasM* 

Repine  not,  nor  reply ; 
View  not  what  heaven  ofdains  with  reason's  ejpe, 
Too  bright  the  object  is ;  the  distance  is  too  high. 
The  man  who  would  resolve  the  work  of  fate, 
May  limit  number  and  make  crooked  straight: 
Stop  thy  inquiry  then  and  curb  thy  sense, 
Nor  let  dust  argue  with  onmipotence. 

Prior's  Sotaw". 

In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavours  end; 
How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend, 
Or  finite  reason  reach  infinity  7 
For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than  Hl 

Dryden'e  Reiigio  had. 

Hail,  source  of  being !  universal  soul 
Of  heaven  and  earth !  essential  presence,  bail! 
To  thee  I  bend  the  knee ;  to  thee  my  thoughts 
Continual  climb ;  who,  with  a  master  hand, 
Hast  tlie  great  whole  into  perfection  tooch'd. 

Thpmwn'e  Seaam 

With  what  an  awful  world-revolving  power 
Were  first  the  imwieldy  planeto  launch*d  along 
The  illimiUble  void  !     llius  to  remaui 
Amid  tlie  flux  of  many  thousand  years, 
Tliat  oil  has  swept  the  toiling  race  of  men. 
And  all  tlieir  labour*d  monuments  away, 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless  in  their  course; 
To  the  kind-tempcr*d  change  of  night  and  da/, 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round, 
Minutely  fkithfiil :  such  the  alUperfisct  hand! 
That  poisM,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whola 
•  ThomBon'e  Seattm 
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And  yH  mm  erery  fUfringr  tongue  of  man, 

Alxnig^hty  (kther !  silent  in  thy  praita, 

Thy  works  tbemselfes  would  raise  a  general  iroice, 

Even  in  the  deptii  of  solitary  woods, 

By  homan  foot  nntrod,  proclaim  thy  powor, 

And  to  the  quire  celestial  7!Im  resoond. 

Hie  eternal  canse,  support,  and  end  of  all ! 

Thom$on''§  Setuong, 

liCt  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom  as  if  aught  was  formM 
In  yain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise  of  wiiich  the  smaOest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  his  mind  ? 

TkomBon^M  Sea9on», 

Yet  providence,  that  erer-waking  eye. 
Looks  down  with  pity  on  the  feeble  toil 
Of  mortals  lost  to  hope,  and  lights  them  safe 
Through  all  the  dreary  labyrinth  of  fate. 

ThoHiion^M  Seamna, 

Father  of  light  and  Ufe,  thou  good  supreme ! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good !  —  teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  from  felly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fe^ding  bliss ! 

ThotMonU  Seamms, 

In  the  vast,  and  the  minute,  we  see 
llie  unambitious  feotsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect^s  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 

Cowper'a  Ta$L 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perferm 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  7 
Familiar  with  th*  effect,  we  slight  the  cause, 
AAd  in  the  constancy  of  nature*s  course. 
The  regidar  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  feded  world. 
See  naught  to  wonder  at 

Cowper'g  Taak, 

Tbxm  dread  source. 
Prime,  scl^cxisting  cause  and  end  of  all 
That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  plaee ; 
Above  our  human  rcgrion  or  below. 
Set  and  sustain*d.     Thou,  thou  alone,  O !  Lord, 
Art  everlasting ! 

WordatBorth, 

O,  God !  Thou  wondrous  One  in  Hiree, 

As  mortals  must  Thoe  deem ; 
Thou  only  eanst  be  said  to  be. 

We  but  at  best  to  seem. 


The  blue,  deep,  glorious  heavens !  I  lift  mine  #ye 
And  bless  thee,  O  my  God !  that  I  have  met 

And  ownM  thine  image  in  the  majesty 
Of  their  calm  temple  still !  — that  never  yet 

There  hath  thy  fkce  been  shrouded  from  my  sight 

By  noontide  bhze,  or  sweeping  storm  of  night: 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God! 

Jtfrt.  HenumCa  Pi 


He  who  reigns  on  high 
Upholds  the  earth,  and  spreads  abroad  the  sky, 
With  none  his  name  and  power  will  he  divide, 
For  He  is  God  and  there  is  none  beside. 

./isifisf  Jisw^ywiisty 


DELAY. 

Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 
Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force ; 
Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee ; 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 
Ling*ring  labours  come  to  naught 
Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 
Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man*8  pleasure ; 
Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past. 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom^s  leisure, 
After-wits  are  dearly  bought. 
Let  thy  fere-wit  guide  thy  thought 

JRo&crf  SadhwiU, 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Shaka,  Trmbu  and  Cnamda. 

O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too  late ; 
*T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution : 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  curM  me « 
But  now  I  'm  past  all  comfert  here  but  prayers. 

Shaks,  Hewy  VIIL 

Away  towards  Salisbury ;— while  we  reason  here, 
A  royal  batUe  might  be  won  and  lost 

Shak$.  Riehard  IIL 

Your  gift  is  princely,  but  it  comes  too  late. 
And  feUs,  like  sun-beams,  on  a  blasted  blossooL 

SucBing*9  BretuiaralL 

Gro,  feol,  and  teach  a  caratact  to  creep ! 
Can  thirst,  empire,  vengeance,  beauty,  wait? 

Young's  BroCiUr*. 

Be  wise  to-day;  *tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fetal  precedent  will  plead 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  oushM  out  of  life. 

Vmmg'9  Night  Thougku 
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Procrafltination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
Hie  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Young'8  Nighi  ThoughU, 

Our  grreatest  actions,  or  of  good  or  evil, 
The  hero*s  and  the  murderer's,  spring  at  once 
From,  their  oonoeption :  Oh !  how  many  deeds 
Of  deathless  virtue  and  immortal  crime 
The  world  had  wanted,  had  the  actor  said, 
I  will  do  this  to-morrow ! 

Lord  John  RuohPs  Don  Carlos. 

Wilt  thou  sit  among  the  ruins. 

With  all  words  of  cheer  unspoken. 
Till  the  silver  cord  is  loosened. 

Till  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  7 

Afme  C,  LyncK 

He  came  too  late !    Neglect  had  tried 

Her  constancy  too  long ; 
Her  love  had  yielded  to  her  pride. 

And  the  deep  sense  of  wrong. 
She  scom*d  the  offering  of  a  heart 

Which  lingerM  on  its  way, 
Till  it  would  no  delight  impart, 

Nor  spread  one  cheering  ray. 

EUzaheth  BogarL 


DELICACY.  —  (See  Purity.) 


DELUGE 

We,  we  shall  view  the  deep*s  salt  sources  pourM, 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 
Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair, 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 
And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  and  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother : 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky. 

ByroiCi  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Hie  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — G^  !  Oh 

God! 
What  have  we  done  7  yet  spare ! 
Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  pray*r ! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den, 
t'o  herd  in  terror  innocent  with  men ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air ! 

BynnCi  Heaven  and  Earth. 


Hark !  hark !  the  sea-birds  cry ! 

In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky. 

And  hover  round  tlie  mountain,  where  before 

Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Yet  dared  to  soar. 

Even  when  the  waters  waz'd  too  fierce  to  brave; 

Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore. 

And  then,  no  more ! 

Byron't  Heaven  and  EarlJi 

Earth  shall  be  ocean ! 

And  no  breath. 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot: 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 
Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  despair  hath 

died. 
After  long  looking  o*er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not: 

All  shall  be  void. 

Destroyed ! 

Boron's  Heaven  and  EariL 


DEPENDANTS. 

Who  would  rely  upon  these  miserable 
Dependencies,  in  expectation 
To  be  advanced  to-morrow  7  what  creature 
Ever  fed  worse  than  hoping  Tantalus  7 
Nor  ever  died  any  man  more  fearfully. 
Than  he  that  hopM  fiv  a  pardon  7 

Webster**  Ducheu  (fMJtj, 

I  hate  dependence  on  another's  will. 
Which  changes  with  the  breath  of  ev*ry  whisperi 
Just  as  the  sky  and  weather  with  the  winds: 
Nay  with  the  winds,  as  they  blow  east  or  west, 
To  make  his  temper  pleasant  or  unpleasant : 
So  are  our  wholesome  or  unwholeeome  days. 

Crown'9  Anibiiioiu  Statetmn. 


DEPUTY. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself)  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  waters. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Ventcfr 

Wo  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply ; 
Lent  him  our  terror,  dressM  him  with  our  love; 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power. 

Shaks.  Mea.fir  Jf«>- 
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DESIGN. 

Tlie  noble  heart,  that  harboon  Tirtnoiu  thoughti 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest,  until  it  forth  have  brought 
Th*  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent 

jSjpefiier's  Fairy  Queen, 

He  that  intends  well,  yet  deprives  himself 
Of  means  to  put  his  good  thoughts  into  deed. 
Deceives  his  purpose  of  the  due  reward. 

Beaumoni  and  Fleteher. 

When  men*s  intents  are  vncked,  their  guilt  haunts 

them, 
Bat  when  they  are  just  they  *re  arm*d,  and  nothing 

daunts  them.  Middleton, 

When  any  great  design  thou  dost  intend. 
Think  on  the  means,  the  manner,  and  the  end. 

Denhmn* 

Honest  designs 
Justly  resemble  our  devotions. 
Which  we  must  pay  and  wait  for  the  reward. 

Sir  Robert  Hcward. 

I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you  speak. 

Bat  what  vre  do  determine  oft  we  break : 

Purpose  IB  but  the  slave  to  memory, 

Of  violent  birth  but  poor  validity ; 

Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 

Bat  fiJl  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be. 

Shake,  HandeL 


Hiou  blind  man^s  mark ;  thou  fool's  sel^hosen 

snare, 
Fond  fancy's  scum,  and  dregs  of  scatterM  thoughts; 
Band  of  all  evils ;  cradle  of  causelessicare ; 
lliou  web  of  ill,  whose  end  is  never  vnrought 
Desire !  Desire !  I  have  too  dearly  bought 
With  price  of  mangled  mind  thy  worthless  ware, 
Too  long,  too  long,  asleep  thou  hast  me  brought, 
Who  shouldst  my  mind  to  higher  things  prepare. 

Sir  P.  Sidney 

Vain  are  these  dreams,  and  vain  these  hopes ; 

▲nd  yet  His  these  give  birth 
To  each  high  purpose,  generous  deed, 

That  sanctifies  our  earth. 
He  who  hath  highest  aim  in  view, 
Must  dream  at  first  what  he  will  do. 

Miee  Landon, 


I  look  into  my  heart. 


DESIRE. 

O  fierce  desire,  the  spring  of  sighs  and  tears, 
Reliev*d  with  want,  impoverish'd  with  store, 
Norst  with  vain  hopes,  and  fed  with  doubtful  feaisi 
Whose  fi>rce  withstood,  increaseth  more  and  more ! 

Brandon*e  Oetavia, 

*Tis  most  ignoble,  that  a  mind  unshaken 
By  fear  should  by  a  vain  desire  be  broken ; 
Or  that  those  powers  no  labour  e*er  could  vanquish. 
Should- be  o*ercome  and  thrallM  by  sordid  pleasure. 

Chapman, 

How  large  are  our  desires !  and  yet  how  few 
Events  are  answerable  I    So  the  dew. 
Which  early  on  the  top  of  mountains  stood, 
Meaning,  at  least,  to  imitate  a  flood ; 
When  once  the  sun  appears,  appears  no  more. 
And  leaves  that  parchM  which  was  too  moist 
before.  OcmereaJL 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star — 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow— 

Hie  devotfon  to  something  afkr 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sArrow. 

Shdley. 


And  see  how  full  it  is  of  mighty  schemes. 
Some  that  shall  ripen,  some  be  ever  dreams. 
And  yet,  though  dreams,  shall  act  a  real  part 

F,  W,  Faber. 

Labour  shall  be  my  lot ; 

My  kindred  shall  be  joyful  in  my  praise ; 

And  fame  shall  twine  for  me  in  after  days, 

A  wreath  I  covet  not 

Prod, 

Oh,  fountains  that  I  have  not  reach*d. 

That  gush  &t  off  even  now. 

Where  shall  I  quench  my  spirits'  thirs 

When  your  sweet  waters  flow ! 

Miee  Lynch, 


DESPAIR. 

To  doubt 
Is  vrorse  than  to  have  lost :  And  to  despair, 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fiJl  on  us.  « 

Maeeinger'e  Duke  qf  Milan, 

Despair  takes  heart,  when  there's  no  hope  tn 

speed: 
The  coward  then  takes  arms  and  does  the  deed. 

Herriek, 

Despair, 

Thou  hast  the  noblest  issues  of  all  ill. 

Which  firailtf  brings  us  to ;  for  to  be  worse 

We  fear  not,  and- who  cannot  lose, 

Is  ever  a  fl'ank  gamester. 

Sir  Robert  Howard 

So  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  further. 
So  doves  do  peek  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  ofiicerB. 

Shake,  Henry  VL    Part  III 
12 
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I  'gin  to  be  a-wearj  of  the  eon,  | 

And  wish  the  estate  o*  the  world  were  now  undone. 

8hak$.  MaeMk. 

I  pull  in  repolation :  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  eqniTocatian  of  the  fiend. 

That  lies  like  truth. 

Shai$,  Maebdk. 

They  have  tyM  me  to  a  stake ;  I  oannot  fl j. 
But  bear-Uke,  I  must  fight  the  ooiirse. 

8hak».  Maebdk 

I  am  one,  mj  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buflTets  of  the  world 

Hare  so  incensed,  that  I  am  reckloM  what 

I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

8hak9.  Ma€helk 

And  I  another, 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg*d  with  fortane, 

That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance 

To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 't 

Shakt,  Maebdh, 

O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon  me ; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Shak$,  Antanif  and  CUcpatra, 

O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 

Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 

Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this? — Hie 

hearts 
That  spaniel*d  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd 
That  overtopped  them  all. 

ShakB,  Antony  and  Cleopaira. 

There  *8  nothing  in  this  vrorld  can  make  me  joy : 
lift  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 
^  8hak9.  King  John, 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 

Of  mercy,  if  thovi  didst  this  deed  of  death. 

Art  thou  damn*d. 

Shdkt.  KtngJahn, 

If  thou  didst  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And  if  thou  want*st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
Tliat  ever  spider  twisted  fix>m  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a 

beam 
To  hang  thee  on ;  or,  would*st  thou  diown  thyself 
Put  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  u  snail  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Gorogh  to  stifle  such  a  villain  upw 

Shak$.  King  Jtikn. 


Let  order  die, 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act : 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms;  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  \ 

Shak$,  Henry  IV.    Part  II 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock. 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinisb  bowels  swallow  him. 

Shak$,  TUua 


Thna  roving  on 

In  confttiM  march  fivlom,  th*  adventVous  bands 

With  shuddering  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

View*d  their  lamentable  lot,  and  fi>und 

No  rest 

MiUmi'9  Paradiu  Lod. 

AU  sat  mute. 
Pondering  the  danger  vrith  deep  thoughts ;  and  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay 
Astonish'd. 

MUion't  Paradin  Led. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  fiuvwell  fear, 
Farevroll  remorse ;  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good. 

MiUan'9  Paradiae  Led, 

Horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  firom  the  bottom  stir 
The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  fiom  bell 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himself  can  fly 
B|y  change  of  place. 

JilftZeon*s  Paradue  Led, 

Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  vrrath,  and  infinite  despair  7 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  heU; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threat*ning  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

Mikan'e  Paradiee  Led 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk*d  the  round 

If  I  could  joy  in  aught,  sweet  interchange 

Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods  and  plains. 

Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forests  crownM 

Rocks,  dens  and  caves ;  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refhge ;  and  the  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  fi)el 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hatefhl  siege 

Of  contraries. 

Jtfttfon's  PandUe  Lad 
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There  they  him  laid 
Gnuhing  fer  ugaUi.  and  de«pite  uul  .luune. 
To  find  himself  not  matchlesa,  and  his  pride 
HumUed  by  tuch  rcboko. 

MiUm*s  ParadiBe  Lott, 

All  hope  is  loet 
Of  mj  reception  into  grace ;  tvhat  worse, 
For  where  no  hope  is  lef\,  is  lefl  no  fear. 

MiUon*9  Paradise  Regained, 

Consider  how  the  desperate  fight ; 
Despair  strikes  wild, — but  often  fatal  too-^ 
And  in  the  mad  cncowitcr  wins  success. 

Havard'9  Regvlat, 

All  judging  heav*n. 
Was  there  no  bolt,  no  punishment  above  ?-^ 
No,  none  is  equal  to  despairing  love : 
Hell  loudly  owns  it,  and  the  daronM  themselves 
Smile  to  behold  a  wretch  more  curs*d  than  they. 

Havard'9  Seanderheg, 

My  loss  is  such  as  cannot  be  repair'd ; 
And  to  the  wretched,  life  can  be  no  mercy. 

2hydtn*9  Marriage  d  la  Mode. 

Tell  me  why,  good  heaven. 
Thou  mad*st  me  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit, 
Aspiring  thoughts  and  elegant  desires, 
That  fill  the  happiest  man  7    Ah !  rather,  why 
Did*st  thou  not  fiirm  me  sordid  as  my  fiite, 
Baao-mindcd,  dull  and  fit  to  carry  burdens  7 
>Vhy  have  I  sense  to  know  the  curse  that*s  on  me  7 
Is  this  just  dealing,  nature  7 

Otwatfe  Venice  Preserved, 

Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  ht  lighter  ills ; 
I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair. 

Addison*  9  Cato, 

O  Lacius,  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world ! 

The  day-Ught  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Addk9on*9  Cato. 

Methinks  we  stand  on  ruin ;  nature  shakes 
About  us ;  and  the  universal  frame  *s 
So  loose,  that  it  but  wants  another  push 
To  leap  fiom  its  hinges. 

Lee*9  (Edifu9, 

What  miracle 
Can  work  me  into  hope !    Heav*n  here  is  bankrupt, 
The  wondering  gods  blush  at  the  want  of  power, 
And  quite  abash*d  ccmfess  they  cannot  help  me. 

Lee*9  MUhridaUs, 

CursM  fate !  malicious  stars  I  yon  now  have  drain*d 
Yourschres  of  all  your  poisonous  influence ; 
ET*n  the  last  balefiil  drop  is  shed  upon  me ! 

Le€'9  MUkridaUB, 


Let  her  rave. 
And  prophesy  ten  thousand  thousand  horrors ; 
I  could  join  with  her  now,  and  bid  *eni  come ; 
They  fit  the  present  fury  of  my  soul. 
The  stings  of  love  and  rage  are  fizM  within, 
And  drive  me  on  to  madness.   Earthquakes,  whirl- 
winds, 
A  general  wreck  of  nature  now  would  please  me. 

Rowe'9  Royal  Convert, 

Wbetlicr  first  nature,  or  long  wanl  ot  peace, 
Has  wrought  my  mind  to  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  horrors  now  are  not  displeasing  to  me ; 
I  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements. 
Rage  on,  ye  winds ;  burst  clouds,  and  waters  roar ! 
You  bear  a  just  resemblance  of  my  fortune, 
And  suit  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  soul ! 

Young'9  Revenge. 

Why  let  them  come :  let  in  the  raging  torrent: 
I  wish  the  world  would  rise  in  arms  against  me ; 
For  I  must  die ;  and  I  would  die  in  state. 

Young'9  Bumrit 
Creation  sleeps ;  *t  is  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause  — - 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end, 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled ; 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Young'9  Night  Thoughts 
From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb*:^  repose, 
I  wake ;  how  happy  they  that  wake  no  more ! 
Yet  that  were  Tain,  if  dreams  infect  the  gra\e. 
I  wake,  emerging  firom  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous;    where    my    wreck*d    desponding 

thought. 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fiuicyM  mbery, 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 
Tho'  now  restor*d,  *t  is  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change  I)  severer  for  severe. 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  night, 
Ev*n  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain. 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Young's  Night  TIuMghU 

With  woful  measures  wan  despair — 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiPd  ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air! 
*T  was  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  *t  was  wild. 

CoUins's  Passions 

When  desperate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure, 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 

Dr,  JokttsaiCs  Irens 

But  dreadfid  is  their  doom  whom  doubt  has  driven 
To  censure  &te,  and  pious  hope  forego : 
Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven. 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know. 
But  frown  on  all  that  puss,  a  monument  of  wOi 

Hsrtf tis'f  Mumr^ 
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Mine  afler-llfe !  what  is  mine  after-life  ! 

My  day  is  closed  !  the  gloom  of  night  is  come ! 

A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o*er  my  fate. 

Joanna  BaiUU^B  BanL 

Welcome  rough  war !  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood ; 
Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  dashing  steel ! 
Welcome  once  more !  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o*er  again,  and  die ! 

Joanna  BaiUie^o  BamL 

Be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss  or  torment. 
Annihilation,  dark,  and  endless  rest. 
Or  some  dread  thing,  man*s  wildest  range  of  thought 
Hath  never  yet  conceived,  that  change  I  Ml  dare 
Which  makes  me  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 

Joanna  BatUie*§  BanL 

I  would  have  time  tumM  backward  in  his  course. 
And  what  is  past  ne*er  to  have  been :  myself 
A  thing  that  no  existence  ever  had. 
Canst  thon  do  this  for  mo  ? 

Joanna  BaUlie^o  Rayner. 

D  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  quiet 

Joanna  BaiUWo  De  Montford, 

Come,  madness !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death ! 
I  cannot  suffei^this !  here,  rocky  wall, 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 

Joanna  BaiUWo  De  Montford, 

O  that  I  had  been  fbrm*d 
An  idiot  firom  the  birth !  a  senseless  changeling. 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meals  with  greedy  haste, 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him ! 

Joanna  BaUlie^B  De  Montford. 

He  hangs  upon  me  like  a  dead  man's  grasp 
On  tlie  wreckM  swimmer's  neck. 

Joanna  BaiUie'o  EthwdLd, 

Full  many  a  storm  on  this  grey  head  has  beat ; 
And  now,  on  my  high  station  do  I  stand, 
Like  the  tired  watchman  in  his  rocked  tower. 
Who  lookcth  for  tlie  hour  of  his  release. 
I  'm  sick  of  worldly  broils,  and  &in  would  rest 
With  those  who  war  no  more. 

Joanna  BailUe*8  EthioakL 

O  night,  when  good  men  rest,  and  infants  sleep ! 
TlidU  art  to  me  no  season  of  repose, 
Bui  a  fcar'd  time  of  waking  more  intense, 
Of  life  morn  keen,  of  misery  more  palpable. 

Joanna  BaUUe'e  Ethtoald, 

ilio  fountain  of  my  heart  dried  up  within  me, — 
With  nought  that  ioved  me,  and  with  nought  to 

lovo. 
*  '»Cood  upon  jie  desert  earth  alone. 

Maturin^a  Bertram, 


Thou  sayest  I  am  a  wretch  — 

And  thou  sayest  tra&— these  weeds  do  witness  i^— 

These  wave-wom  weeds — these  bare  and  braised 

limbs. 
What  would'st  thou  more  7  I  shrink  not  from  the 

question. 
I  am  a  wretch,  and  proud  of  wretchedness, 
'T  is  the  sole  eartlily  thing  that  cleaves  to  me. 

Matunn'e  BertravL 

The  wretched  have  no  country ;  that  dear  name 

Comprises  home,  kind  kindred,  fostering  friends, 

Protecting  laws,  all  that  binds  man  to  man — 

But  none  of  these  are  mine ; — I  have  no  country — 

And  for  my  race,  the  last  dread  trump  shall  wake 

The  sheeted  relics  of  mine  ancestry. 

Ere  trump  of  herald  to  the  armed  lists. 

In  the  bright  blazon  of  their  stainless  coats 

Calls  their  lost  child  again. 

Matuitn^e  Berirasn, 

And  in  that  deep  and  utter  agony, 
Though  then,  than  ever  most  unfit  to  die, 
I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  pray'd  for  death. 

Maturin*$  Bertram, 

The  storm  for  Bertram !— 4tnd  it  hath  been  with  me, 
Dealt  with  me  branch  and  bole,  bared  me  to  th' 

roots, 
And  where  the  next  wave  bears  my  perisliM  trunk 
In  its  dread  lapse,  I  neither  know  nor  reck  ofl 

JMo^ttrtti's  Bertram 

* 

Is  there  no  forest. 
Whose  shades  are  dark  enough  to  shelter  us ; 
Or  cavern  rifled  by  the  perilous  lightning. 
Where  we  must  grapple  with  the  tenanting  -wolf 
To  earn  our  bloody  lair  7 — there  let  us  bide. 
Nor  hoar  the  voice  of  man  nor  call  of  heaven. 

Maturin'9  Bertram, 

Behold  me,  earth !  what  is  the  life  he  hunts  for? 
Come  to  my  cave,  thou  human  hunter,  come ; 
For  thou  hast  lefl  thy  prey  no  other  lair, 
But  the  bleak  rock,  or  howling  wilderness ; 
Cheer  up  thy  pack  of  fanged  and  fleshed  hounds, 
Flash  all  the  flames  of  hell  upon  its  darknesa. 
Then  enter  if  thou  dorest 
Lo,  there  the  bruised  serpent  coils  to  sting  thee, 
Yea,  spend  his  life  upon  the  mortal  throe. 

Maturin'9  Bertram, 

To  be  thus- 
Grey  hair'd  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay— 
And  to  be  thus, — eternally  but  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise !  now  furrowM  o'er 
\  With  wrinkles  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years ; 
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And  hours— all  tortured  into  ages-* hours 
Which  I  outlive !  ye  topling  crags  of  ice ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  dnws  down 
In  mountainous  o*erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 
C  hear  je  momently  above,  beneath, 
Orash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  &I1  on  things  that  still  would  live. 

ByrtnCt  Manfred, 
I  have  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or 

wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. 

ByrovCt  Manfred* 
My  mother  earth ! 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  day,  and  you,  ye  moun^ 

tains! 
Why  are  jb  beautifrd  ?  I  cannot  love  ye ! 
And  thou  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin*st  not  on  my  heart ! 

BynnCe  Manfred. 

Think*st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  7 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable. 
Endless  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert. 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests  save  carcasses  and  wrecks. 
Rocks  and  the  salt  surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

Byron^§  Manfred. 

Look  on  me  in  my  sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings — come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 
But  peopled  with  the  friries ;  —  I  have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset; —  I  have  pray*d 
For  madnoM  as  a  blessing — *tis  denied  me. 

s  Bynm'B  Manfred, 

They  iriio  have  nothing  more  to  ftar  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appall*d; 
As  children  at  disoover*d  bugbears. 

Byron^$  Sardanapdhi$, 
Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed  7 
With  dackenM  bit  and  hoof  of  speed ; 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound, 
Tlie  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  Sat  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side, 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide ; 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There  *b  none  within  his  rider's  breast. 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
rr  is  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour ! 

B^ftNi's  Oiaoitr. 


But  once  I  saw  that  ftce — yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow. 

Byron's  Giumr* 

But  talk  no  more  of  penitence  > 

Thou  see'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence 

And  if  thy  holy  talk  were  true, 

The  deed  that's  done  canst  thou  undo 7 

ITiink  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 

Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  reliefl 

ByrmCi  Giaour* 

Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 

Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 

I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest, 

I  want  no  paradise  but  rest 

Byron't  Giaour, 

Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 
But  soothe  not — mock  not  my  distress. 

Byron^s  Giaour* 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  fow  appear'd. 
Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd; 
Their  eyes  were  foverish,  and  their  aspect  wean. 
But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn. 

BynnCe  JtiUmd 

Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder  cloud ; 
And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar. 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Qoee  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  liis 

chain. 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made : 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike—- 
The  storm  roU'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  waz'd  fidnter— -ceased — he  felt  alone. 
As  if  some  fkithless  friend  had  spum'd  liis  groan* 

ByunCo  Coroavr, 

One  fetal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  which  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes : 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  ^y  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting . 

Moors. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps ! — the  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

Cowptt, 

Like  one  within  a  chamel  cast, 
I  hear  but  dirges  ringing  for  the  deaa— 
Walk  an  the  tune  with  hand  in  hand  of  Death  5 

Mrs.  E,  Oakeo  Smith 
in* 
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DESPONDENCY. 

The  recollection  of  one  upw&rd  hour 

llath  more  in  it  to  tranquillize  and  cheer 

The  darkness  of  despondency,  than  years 

Of  gaycty  and  pleasure. 

PerdvaL 

My  heart  is  very  tired  —  my  streng^  is  low  — 
My  hands  are  full  of  blossoms  pliiek*d  before, 
Held  dead  within  them  till  myself  shall  die. 

MiM  BarreU, 

It  may  be  that  I  shall  fbrgt:t  my  grief; 
It  may  be  time  has  good  in  store  for  me ; 
It  may  be  that  my  heart  will  find  relief 
From  sources  now  unknown.     Futurity 
May  bear  within  its  folds  some  hidden  spring 
From  which  will  issue  blessed  streams ;  and  yet 
Whatever  of  joy  the  coming  year  may  bring, 
The  past-— the  past— I  never  can  forget 

JIf rs.  Hale. 

And  if  despondency  weigh  down 
Thy  spirits  fluttering  pinions,  then 

Despair  —  thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roU  of  common  men. 

Hatteek'^  Poems. 

No  thought  within  her  bosom  stirs, 
But  wakes  some  feeling  dark  and  dread ; 

God  keep  thee  from  a  doom  like  hers, 
Of  living  when  the  hopes  are  dead. 

PheAe  C€Bretf, 


DESTINY.  — (See  Fate.) 


DESTRUCTION.  — (See  Ruins.) 


DETERMINATION. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  *s  an  end. 

Shak».  Two  GenUemen  of  Verona. 

Although 
Hm  air  xA  paradise  did  fkn  the  house. 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  begone. 

SAaki:  Affs  Well 

Bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to^ay ; 
Cannot  is  fidse ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser; 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Shako.  JvUuo  Ctsoar. 

1  *U  BpeoK  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 
Aiid  bid  me  hold  my  peace. 

Skaio.HamUif 


I  have  given  sack ;  and  know 
How  tender  *t  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  plock'd  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gums, 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn 
As  you  have  done  to  this. 

Shako.  Ma€Mk 

I  said  to  Sorrow*s  awful  storm. 

That  beat  against  my  breast. 
Rage  on  —  thou  mayM  destroy  this  form. 

And  lay  it  low  at  rest ; 
But  still  the  spirit  that  now  brooks 

Thy  tempest  raging  high, 

Undaunted  on  its  fiiry  looks, 

With  steadfast  eye. 

Mrs.  Stoddard, 


DETRACTION. 

'T  is  not  the  wholesome  sharp  morality. 

Or  modest  anger  of  a  satiric  spirit. 

That  hurts  or  wounds  the  body  of  a  state ; 

But  the  sinister  application 

Of  the  malicious,  ignorant,  and  base 

Interpreter ;  who  will  dbtort,  and  strain 

The  genVal  scope  and  purpose  of  an  author. 

To  his  particular  and  private  spleen. 

Jotuon'o  PoeittoUr. 

Who  stabs  my  name,  would  stab  my  person  too, 
Did  not  the  hangman's  aze  lie  in  the  way. 

Croum'o  Hemy  VXI. 
Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions, 
And  can  put  them  to  mending. 

Shako.  Muck  ado^ 

Detraction  *s  a  bold  monster,  and  fears  not 
To  wound  the  fame  of  princes,  if  it  find 
But  any  blemish  in  their  lives  to  work  on. 


To  you  I  shall  no  trophy  raise 
Fh>m  other  men's  detraction  or  dispraise : 
That  jewel  never  had  inherent  worth. 
Which  ask'd  such  fbils  as  these  to  set  it  ibrth. 

BiokofKmf 

DEW. 

And  that  same  dew,  which  sometimes  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearis, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow*rets*  eyes. 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
Shako.  Midoamfner  Nighto 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Shako.  Midoummer  NighCo 


DEVOTION-DIGNITY-DINNBR^DISAPPOim'MENT-DISCONTENT.       lao 


The  starlight  dewi 
AU  silentlj  their  tears  of  love  insti], 
Weepmg  thcmsehrcs  away,  till  tbej  iiifiiBe» 
Deep  into  nature's  breasti  the  spirit  of  her  hue& 

Synn, 

Within  these  leaves  the  hdy  dow 
Hiat  &Ils  from  hearen,  hath  won  anew 
A  glorj — in  declining, 

JftM  BarretL 

Oh  dew,  thoa  droppest  soft  below 

And  platest  all  the  ground ; 
Vet  wnen  the  noontide  comes,  I  know 

Thoa  never  cansH  be  found. 

Maria  L€wtH, 


DEVOTION. 

One  grain  of  incense  with  devotion  offered, 
*S  beyond  all  perfiimes  or  Sabean  spices. 
By  one  that  proudly  thinks  he  merits  it 

Ma9singer*$  Baahful  Looer. 

The  immortal  gods 
Accept  the  meanest  altars  that  are  raised 
By  pore  devotioD ;  and  sometimes  prefer 
An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey,  or  milk. 
Before  whole  hecatombs  of  Sabseian  gems, 
Oflcs*d  in  ostentation. 

Masnnger. 

The  hand  is  rais'd,  the  pledge  is  given. 
One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own. 
That  monarch,  Gop ;  that  creed.  His  word  alone. 

i^pr^gics. 

Like  earth,  awake,  and  warm,  and  bright 

With  joy  the  spirit  moves  and  bums ; 

So  op  to  thee!  O  Fount  of  Light! 

Our  light  returns. 

Jckn  Sterling, 


DIGNITY. 

I  know  myself  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 

A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities ; 

A  still  and  quiet  conscience.  The  king  has  cnr*d 

me, 
I  hombly  thank  his  grace;  and  firom  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  ta'en 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  banooz. 
O  *t  is  a  burden,  Cromwell,  *t  is  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven ! 

Shake,  »my  VIII. 

Wliere  ambition  of  place  goes  beftre  fiinest 
Of  birth,  contempt  and  disgrace  follow. 


Great  honours  are  great  burdens :  but,  on  whom 
They're  cast  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two  loads; 
His  cares  must  still  be  double  to  his  joys, 
In  any  dignity ;  where,  if  he  err. 
He  finds  no  pardon  ;  and,  for  doing  well, 
A  most  small  praise,  and  that  wrung  out  by  fi>roe« 

Jonson't  ColiZifie 

True  dignity  is  never  gained  by  place. 
And  never  lest  when  honomrs  are  withdrawn. 

HaetMgar 


DINNER.  — (See  Feasting.) 


DISAPPOINTMENT.  —  (See  Grief.) 


DISCONTENT. 

O  thoughts  of  men  accursM ! 
Fast  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst 

Shake.  Hemy  IV.    Pari  IL 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array ; 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  poutest  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love : 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 

Shake,  Henry  IV.    PaH  II. 

He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  good  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no 

plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mockM  himself  and  scorn*  d  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov*d  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Shake.  Jtdiue  Cmear. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubbofn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearipg  me  as  if  I  were  her  fkther. 

Shake.  Two  Oendemen  of  Vermm, 

Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  to  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  b  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure;  what's  the  matter 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  7  give  me  answer  to  it 

Shake.  OihdU 


wennoi 


With  his  words 
An  seem*d  weU  pleas'd ;  all  seem'd  but 

alL  Miboii*«  Pmadiee 
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DISCORD  -  DISCIUBTION. 


Did  I  request  thee,  maker,  from  my  day 

To  moold  me  man,  did  I  eolieit  thee 

FVom  darkueae  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 

In  thie  deliaooi  garden  7  as  my  will 

Concurr'd  not  to  my  being,  it  were  bat  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 

All  I  receiT'd  unable  to  perfbim 

Thy  terms  so  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

The  good  I  sought  not 

Aft&oii*s  Paradiie  Lo&L 

Sour  discontent  that  <]uarrels  with  our  fate. 
May  give  fresh  smart,  but  not  the  old  abate ; 
The  uneasy  passion's  disingenuous  wit. 
The  ill  reveals,  but  hides  the  benefit 

Sir  Richard  filodbnsrt. 

Against  our  peace  we  arm  our  will: 
Amidst  our  plenty  something  still 
For  horses,  houses,  pictures,  planting, 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  him  is  wanting ; 
That  cruel  something  unpossest 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest, 
That  something  if  we  could  obtain. 
Would  soon  create  a  future  pain. 


Why  discontent  for  ever  harbourM  there  7 

Incurable  consumption  of  our  peace ! 

Resolve  me  why  the  cottager,  and  king, 

He  whom  sea-sever*d  realms  obey,  and  he 

Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  fVom  the  waste. 

Repelling  winter's  blast  with  mud  and  straw. 

Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 

In  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near. 

Young. 

It 's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 

To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour. 

To  see  how  things  are  shar'd ; 

How  best  o'  chiels  are  whyles  in  want. 

While  cooft  on  countless  thousands  rant, 

And  ken  na  how  to  wair  't 

Btmas. 

Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage. 

As  through  the  world  he  wends ; 
On  every  stage,  from  youth  to  age, 

Still  discontent  attends. 

SmOhey. 
I  cannot  bear  to  be  with  men 
Who  only  see  my  weaknesses ; 
Who  know  not  what  I  might  have  been, 
But  scan  my  spirit  as  it  is. 

WtOiB. 

It  is  not  well  to  brood 
Thus  darkly  o'er  the  cares  that  swell 

Life's  current  to  a  flood. 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivers,  aU 
«MfMso  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall. 


Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  riOs 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  real  ills ; 
And  with  their  gloomy  shades  conceal 
The  landjnarks  Hope  would  else  reveal 

JtffV. 


DISCORD. 

Discord,  a  sleepless  hag,  who  never  dies. 
With  snipe-like  nose,  and  ferret-glowing  eyes, 
Lean,  sallow  cheeks,  long  chin,  with  beard  supplied. 
Poor  crackling  joints,  and  withered  parchment  hide, 
As  if  old  drums,  worn  out  vnth  martial  din. 
Had  clubb'd  their  yellow  heads  to  form  her  skin. 

Dr,  WdMC9  Peter  Ptadar. 


DISCRETION. 

Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so ; 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  nosic  i'  th* 

world. 
So  soon  as  yours^  could  win  me. 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soid. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 


waa*. 


How  excellent  is  woman,  when  she  gives 
To  the  fine  pulses  of  her  spirit  way ; 
Her  rirtues  blossom  daily,  and  pour  out 
A  flagrance  upon  all  who  in  her  path 
Have  a  blest  fellowship. 

O,  save  to  one  yamiKar  friend. 

Thy  heart  its  veil  should  wear. 
The  faithless  vow  be  aU  unheard,— 

The  flattery  veasted  there ; 
Heeding  the  homage  of  the  vain 

As  lightly  as  some  star. 
Whose  steady  radiance  changes  not. 

Though  thousands  kneel  sAr. 

WUttMf. 


DISEASE.— (See  Health.) 


DISHONESTY.—  (See  Thieves.) 


DISPLEASURE.— (See  Anger.) 


DISPOSITION.— (See  Characteb.) 


DOUBT-DKEAMa 
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DOUBT. 

His  name  was  Doubt,  that  had  a  double  face, 
Th*  one  forward  looking,  th*  other  backward  bent, 
Therein  resembling  Janus  auneierU^ 
"Wliich  had  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  year : 
And  evermore  hie  eyes  about  him  went, 
Ajs  if  some  proved  peril  he  did  fear. 
Or  did  misdoubt  some  ill,  whose  cause  did  not 
appear.  Speiuer^B  Fairy  Queen. 

'T  is  good  to  doubt  the  worst, 
We  may  in  our  belief  be  too  secure. 

WAtter'e  and  RmoUtfe  Tkraeian  Wonder. 

Known  mischieft  have  their  cure,  but  doubts  have 

none; 
And  better  is  despair  than  fruitless  hope 
Mix'd  with  a  killing  fear. 

May's  Cleopatra. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt 

Shake.  Mea.far  Mea. 

Yon  do  seem  to  know 
Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me :  pray  yon 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do;  fbr  certainties 
Or  are  past  remedies,  or  timely  knowing, 
The  remedy  then  bom)  discover  to  me 
What  both  yon  spur  and  stop. 

Shake.  Cymhdine. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  callM 
The  beacon  of  the  wise ;  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst 

Shake.  TroUue  and  Creeeida. 

I  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  file  of  doubts. 
Each  one  of  which  down  hurls  me  to  the  ground. 

Bailey'e  Feetus. 

Who  never  doubted  never  half  believed, 
Where  doubt  there  truth  is — *tis  her  shadow. 

BaUey. 

Lilb*s  sonnieet  hours  are  not  without 
The  shadow  of  some  lingering  doubts 
Amid  its  brightest  joys  will  steal 
Spectres  of  evil  yet  to  feel  — 

Its  warmest  love  is  blent  with  iears. 
Its  csonfidence  a  trembling  one  — 

Its  smile — the  harbinger  of  tears  ^^ 
Its  hope  —  the  change  of  April*s  sun  I 
A  weary  lot  •—in  mercy  given. 
To  fit  the  chastened  soul  fbr  heaven. 

WhUHer. 


What  though  the  world  has  whiiperM  thee,  *Be* 

ware!' 
Hiou  dost  not  dream  of  change.    Nay,  do  not 

speak, 
For  any  answer  would  imply  a  doubt 
In  love's  deep  confidence,  which  not  fbr  worlds 
Should  have  existence. 

Robert  Morrie. 

The  clear,  cold  question  chiUs  to  frozen  doubt; 
Tired  of  beliefs,  we  dread  to  live  without ; 

0  then,  if  reason  waver  at  thy  side. 

Let  humbler  Memory  be  thy  gentle  guide. 
Go  to  thy  birth-place,  and,  if  faith  was  there, 
Repeat  thy  &ther*s  creed,  tliy  mother's  prayer . 

O.  W.  Holmee 
Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee, 
I  know  thy  truth  remains ; 

1  would  not  live  without  thee. 
For  all  the  world  contains. 

O.  P.  Morrie. 

Beware  of  doubt— faith  is  the  subtle  chain 
Which  binds  us  to  the  infinite :  the  voice 

Of  a  deep  life  within,  that  will  remain 
Until  we  crowd  it  thence. 

Jkfrt.  E.  Oakee  Smith. 


DREAMS. 

Dreams  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fimtasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air , 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind. 

Shake.  Romeo  and  JuUeL 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyftd  news  at  hand ; 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne ; 
And  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
LifU  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts 

Shake,  Romeo  and  Julia 

Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy ! 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeal  X 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Parti 

Dreams  are  toys : 
Ydf,  &e  tkis  oiioe,  yea,  snperstitiously, 
I  wi9  ha  sqvHur'd  by  this. 

Shake.  Wintet'e  2*tfl* 


Tliere  are  a  kind  of  men  lo  Ibotc  of  wolf 
That  in  their  deep*  will  utter  tlieir  aiitin. 

8hak9.  (Hhea&, 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-ha^  to-night 

Shakt,  Merekant  of  Vemce, 

Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud,-* 
Clarence  is  come,— ftise,  fleeting,  peijor'd  Cku 


That  stabbM  me  m  the  field  by  Tewkesbury. 

ShaU  Richard  III 

By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-mght 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  often  thousand  soldiers. 
Armed  in  proo^  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 

Shak$.  Richard  III. 

Divinity  hath  oftentimes  descended 

Upon  our  slumbers,  and  the  blessed  troupes 

Have,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  soulc. 

Conversed  with  us. 

ShirUy. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fimcy  makes; 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes : 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  cobblers,  and  a  court  of  kings : 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad ; 
fioth  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad : 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  cast  behind 
Rush  fi>rward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  received. 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed. 

Drfden, 

But  dreams  fbll  oft  are  found  of  real  events 
The  forms  and  shadows. 

Jmmia  BoSU^b  EthwaUL 

While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Huri*d  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled 

pool; 
Or  scal'd  the  cliff,  or  danc'd  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  7 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her 

nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod  ;-~- 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events, 
Dull  sleep  mstructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Vottf^. 


He  sleeps,  if  it  be  sleep ;  this  starting  trance. 
Whose  feverish  tossings  and  deep  mutter'd  groans 
Do  prove  the  soul  shares  not  the  body's  rest— 
How  the  lip  works,  how  the  bare  teeth  do  grind. 
And  beaded  drops  couise  down  his  writhen  brow! 

MaturifCB  Bertram, 

Lightly  he  dreamt  as  youth  will  dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk,  of  hound,  of  ring,  of  glove. 
Or  lighter  yet — of  lady's  love. 

ScctC9  MamaoL 

Our  veaking  dreams  are  &tal :  how  I  dreamt. 
Of  things  impossible !  (could  sleep  do  more  7) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave ! 
Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  lifb ! 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictur'd  joys ! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective ! 
Till  at  death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal. 
Starting  I  woke,  and  fi>und  myself  undone. 

YmuLg. 

Dreams  in  their  development  have  fareath. 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils. 

They  do  divide  our  being ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future ;  they  have  power  — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  the; 

will. 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by. 
The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows —  Are  they  so  ? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  7  what  are  they  7 
Creations  of  the  mind  7  the  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  fleeh. 

Bynm^$  Dream. 

0  Spirit  Land !  thou  land  of  dreams  i 
A  world  thou  art  of  mysterious  gleams, 
Of  startling  voices  and  sounds  of  strife, 
A  world  of  the  dead  in  the  hues  of  life. 

Jfn.  Asmanf 's  Potuns. 

1  walk  with  sweet  fKends  in  the  sunset  glow ; 
I  listen  to  music  of  long  ago ; 

But  one  thought,  like  an  omen,  breathes  faint 

through  the  lay, — 
**  It  is  but  a  dream ;  it  will  melt  away.*^ 

JIfri.  Heman'9  Pt 
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Just  one  look  befiure  I  sleep, 
Just  one  parting'  glance  to  keep 
On  my  heart,  and  on  my  brain 
Every  line  and  feature  plain. 
In  sweet  hopes  that  they  may  be 
Present  in  these  dreams  to  me. 
Which  the  gentle  night  hour  brings 
Ever  on  her  starry  wings. 

ilf Iff  Landtm. 
Dreams  are  rudiments 
Of  the  great  state  to  come.    We  dream  what  is 

About  to  happen. 

BaiiUy. 

Innocent  dreams  be  thine !  thy  heart  sends  up 
Its  thoughts  of  purity,  like  pearly  bells, 
Rising  in  crystal  fenntains.    Would  I  were 
A  sound,  that  I  might  steal  upon  thy  dreams. 
And,  like  the  breathing  of  my  iiute,  distil 
Sweetly  upon  thy  senses. 

WiUiM, 

Bright  dreams  attend  thee,  gentle  one. 

The  brightest  and  the  best ; 
For  sorrows  scarce  can  fall  upon 

A  maid  so  purely  blest 
And  when  death's  shadows  round  thee  swell, 

And  dim  thy  starry  eyes, 

O,  mayst  tliou  bo,  my  Rosabelle, 

A  spirit  of  the  skies. 

Robert  Morri», 


DRESS.  — (See  Apparel.) 


DROWNING. 

O  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  my  ears ! 
Wliat  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought,  1  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thouBand  men  and  fishes  gnaw'd  upon  me. 

Shak9.  Richard  III. 

Alone  in  the  dark,  alone  on  the  wave, 

To  buffet  the  storm  alone  • — 
To  struggle  aghast  at  thy  watery  grave. 
To  struggle  and  feel  there  is  none  to  save, 

God  shield  thee,  helpless  one  ! 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  past, 
The  trembling  hands  on  the  deep  are  cast, 
The  white  brow  gleams  a  moment  more. 
Then  slowly  sinks  — the  struggle  is  o'er ! 

Jlfrt .  £.  OakeM  Smith, 


DRUMS. 

Strike  up  the  drum :  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 

flead  for  our  interest 

8hak$,  King  John. 


Your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  out. 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten :  do  but  stir 
An  eeho  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine : 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder. 

Shako,  King  John, 

DRUNKENNESS. 

And  now,  in  madness. 

Being  full  of  supper,  and  distempering  draughtsi, 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 

To  start  my  quiet 

SJiako,  Othelio. 

If  I  can  fasten  one  cup  upon  him. 

With  tliat  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 

He  'U  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 

As  my  young  mistress'  dog. 

Shako.  OiheUo, 

Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in 

Their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we 

Should  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel  and  applause. 

Transform  ourselves  into  beasts. 

Shako.  Othdio, 

It  hath  pleas'd  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to 

Give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath ;  one 

Unperfoctness  shows  me  another,  to 

Make  me  frankly  despise  myself. 

I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he 

Snail  tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard :  had  I 

As  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer 

Would  stop  them  all.    To  be  now  a  sensible 

Man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently 

A  beast !  every  inordinate  cup 

Is  unbless'd,  and  th'  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Oh  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine. 

If  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let 

Us  call  thee  devil ! 

Shako.  OthdU. 

They  were  red-hot  with  drinking ; 

So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 

For  breathing  in  their  faces;  beat  the  ground 

For  kissing  of  their  feet 

Shako,  jLtMpeoL 

I  have  drugg'd  their  possets. 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 

Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Shako.  Macbetk 

Give  me  the  cups ; 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  wifhout, 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  th« 

earth, 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet 

Shako,  Hamlti 
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Mo  joennd  health,  that  Denmark  drinka  lo-day, 
Bat  the  groat  cannon  to  the  clonda  shall  tell; 
And  the  king's  rouae  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-spcaking  earthly  thunder. 

Shak$,  Hamld. 

Give  mc  a  bowl  of  wine  :— 
In  this  I  bory  all  unkindness,  Cassias. 

ShakM,  JulxuM  Caur, 

Give  mc  a  bowl  of  wine : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

8hdk9.  Richard  III 

Drunkenness !  tliat  *8  a  most  gentleman-like 
Sin,  it  scorns  to  be  beholden ;  for  what  it 
Receives  in  a  man*s  house,  it  commonly 
Leaves  again  at  his  door. 

CtfpuTs  Whirligig. 

Fly  drunkenness,  whose  vile  incontinence 
Takes  both  away  the  reason  and  the  sense : 
Till  with  CirciBan  cups  thy  mind  posscst 
Leaves  to  be  man,  and  wholly  turns  a  beast 
Tnink  while  thou  swallow'st  the  capacious  bowl. 
Thou  let'st  in  seas  to  sack  and  drown  thy  souL 
That  hell  is  open,  to  remembrance  call. 
And  think  how  subject  drunkards  are  to  fall. 
Consider  how  it  soon  destroys  the  grace 
Of  human  shape,  spoiling  the  beauteous  face : 
Puffing  the  cheeks,  blearing  the  curious  eye. 
Studding  the  face  with  vicious  heraldry. 
What  pearls  and  rubies  docs  the  wine  disclose. 
Making  the  purse  poor  to  enrich  the  nose ! 
How  docs  it  nurse  disease,  infect  the  heart, 
Drawing  some  sickness  into  every  port ! 

Randolph, 

It  weaks  the  brain,  it  spoils  the  memory, 
Hasting  on  age,  and  wilful  poverty : 
It  drowns  thy  better  parts,  making  thy  name 
To  foes  a  laughter,  to  thy  friends  a  shame. 
'Tis  virtue's  poison  and  the  bane  of  trust, 
The  match  of  wrath,  the  fuel  unto  lust 
Quite  leave  this  vice,  and  turn  not  to  *t  again. 
Upon  presumption  of  a  stronger  brain  ; 
For  he  that  holds  more  wine  than  others  can, 
I  rather  count  a  hogshead  than  a  man. 

Randolph. 
Nor  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attend 
The  turbulent  mirth  of  wine ;  nor  all  the  kinds 
Of  maladies,  that  lead  to  death's  grim  cave. 
Wrought  by  intemperance :  joint-racking  gout ; 
tnteetine  stone ;  and  pining  atrophy, 
Chill  even  when  the  sun  with  July  heats 
Fnes  the  soorch'd  soi. ,  and  dropsy  all  afloat, 
Yet  craving  liquids. 

PhiUps's  Cider. 


Now,  . 
As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both. 
They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Dinnity  within  them  breeding  wings 
Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth. 

MUtoiCs  Pandm  IM. 

Man,  with  raging  drink  inflam'd. 
Is  far  more  savage  and  untam'd; 
Supplies  his  loss  of  wit  and  sense 
With  barb'rousncss  and  insolence; 
Believes  himself,  the  less  he's  able. 
The  more  heroic,  and  formidable; 
Lays  by  his  reason  in  his  bowls. 
As  Turks  are  said  to  do  their  souls, 
Until  it  has  so  oflcn  been 
Shut  out  of  its  lodgings,  and  let  in, 
At  length  it  never  can  attain 
To  find  the  right  way  back  again; 
Drinks  all  his  time  away,  and  prunes 
The  end  of's  life  as  vignerons 
Cut  short  the  branches  of  a  vine. 
To  make  it  bear  more  plenty  o'  wine; 
And  that  which  nature  did  intend 
T*  enlarge  his  life,  perverts  its  end. 

BvOei^s  Hudihm. 

Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk, 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues, 
Reels  fiuit  from  theme  to  thei^e;  from  hones, 

hounds. 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost. 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  perplex'd. 

Thomsen^s  Sessm. 

Confused  above, 
Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers. 
As  if  the  table  even  itself  was  drunk. 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene ;  and  wide,  below, 
Is  heap'd  the  social  slaughter :  where  astride, 
The  lubber  power  in  filthy  triumph  sits, 
Slumb'rous,  inclining  still  &om  side  to  side, 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  till  morn. 
Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all,  and  from  his  buiy'd  flock 
Retiring  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

Thomson's  Seasm 

What  dext'rous  thousands  just  within  the  goal 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course ! 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But  ah !  what  woes  remain  I  life  rolls  apace, 
And  that  incurable  disease — old  age. 
In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt, 
More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime. 
ArmUnng's  Art  of  Prennfii^  Htekh 
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When  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Saboide,  you  languish  into  mortal  man ; 
You  skep,  and  waking  find  yourself  undone. 
For,  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
You  Uvish*d  more  than  might  support  three  days. 
A  heavy  morning  comes ;  your  cares  return 
With  tenfold  rage.    An  anxious  stomach  well 
May  be  endured ;  so  may  the  throbbing  heart : 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  such  a  dream, 
InvolTcs  you;  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  as  maddening  Pentheus  felt, 
\Vhcn,  baited  round  Citheron's  sides. 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes,  ascend,-— 
Add  that  your  means,  your  health,  your  parts 

decay; 
Your  friends  avoid  you ;  brutishly  transfi>rm*d 
Fhey  hardly  know  you,  or^  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 

Armstnmg'B  Art  of  Praarvifig  Hedkh, 

Ten  thousand  casks. 
For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 
Touch'd  by  tho  Midas  finger  of  the  state. 
Bleed  gold  fi>r  ministers  to  sport  away. 
Drixik  and  be  mad  then.    'Tie  your  country 

bids. 
Gloriously  drunk,  obey  th*  important  call. 
Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Cowper*$  Task, 

llien  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee, 

Pointing  to  his  drunken  sleep, 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows, 

To  the  tears  that  thou  shalt  weep ! 

Tnifiyfoii. 

DUELLING. 

Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  laboured 
To  bring  mansUughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  fictions  were  but  newly  bom : 
He  *s  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe ;  and  make  his 

wrongs 
Bib  outsides;  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  eara- 

lessly; 

And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 

Shaka,  Timen  of  Athen$. 

Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain. 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  firom  a  feast. 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  sUbs  him  for  a  jest 

Dr,  Jckn9on*9  London 


Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly  ?  —  No ! 
A  moral,  sensible,  and  well*bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can. 

f  Cowper*8  Conversatum 

'T  is  hard  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  flom  quarrels  but  their  fetal  end ; 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease. 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean  and  low ; 
That  men  engage  in  it,  compellM  by  force, 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source ; 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sneer 
At  least  to  trample  on  our  Makcr*8  laws. 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause. 

Cowpot^s  GofiMrsfftiM 

It  is  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

Tliat  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 

A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  ofi^  or  so ; 

A  grentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 

Hyou  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe; 

But  afler  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

Byron 

DUTY. 

Stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God ! 

O  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe. 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  sel^acrifice. 

IrorattDOrfA 

Cold  duty's  path  is  not  so  blithely  trod 
Which  leads  the  mournfbl  spirit  to  its  €rod. 

WWiam  Herbert 

Rugged  strength  and  radiant  beauty^ 

These  were  one  in  nature's  plan; 

Humble  toil  and  heavenward  duty^ 

These  will  form  the  perfect  man. 

Mr9.Hak 

Vain  we  number  every  duty. 

Number  all  our  prayers  and  tears. 
Still  the  spirit  lacketh  beauty, 

Still  it  droops  with  many  fears. 

Jkfrt.  E.  Oakee  Smah 

To  hallowM  duty, 

Here  with  a  loyal  and  heroic  heart. 

Bind  we  our  lives. 

Mr9.0tgoed 

in 
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Than  the  purpooM  of  life 
Stood  apart  from  vulgar  atrife, 
'Labour  in  the  path  of  duty 
GIcamM  up  like  a  thing  of  beauty. 

C.  P.  CnneJu 

For  Love  himself  took  part  againet  hiniBelf 
To  warn  ub  off,  and  Daty  lov'd  of  Love, 
O  this  world*8  curse,— belovM  but  hated— came 
Like  Death  between  thy  dear  embr&ce  and  mine. 

Tenny$an. 


EARTH. 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 

Shaki,  Romeo  and  JtiUet, 

The  earth,  that 's  nature*8  mother,  is  her  tomb. 

Shakt.  Romeo  and  Jrdiet. 

And  fast  by  hanging  in  a  golden  chain 
This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star. 

MiUoitCo  ParadtMt  Loot. 

Earth*s  days  are  number'd,  nor  remote  her  doom ; 
As  mortal,  tho*  less  transient,  than  her  sons. 

Young'i  Night  Thoughlo. 

Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  7 
The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors ; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread. 

Young' $  Night  ThoughU. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ; 

Teamings  she  hath  in  her  ovni  natural  kind. 

And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind« 
And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 

To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man. 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came 

Wordownik, 

*T  is  earth  shall  lead  destruction ;  she  shall  end. 
The  stars  shall  wonder  ^hy  she  comes  no  more 
On  her  accustomed  orbit,  and  the  sun 
Mids  one  of  his  eleven  of  light;  the  muon. 
An  orphan  orb,  shall  seek  for  earth  for  aye 
Through  time's  untrodden  depths,  and  find  her  not 

BaHey't  Festus, 
Alj  kindred  earth  I  see  ;— 
Once  evcnr  atom  oi'  this  ground 
Lived,  breathed  and  fblt  like  me. 

Montgomery, 

The  eart>*  is  bright, 
And  I  am  earthly,  so  I  love  it  well ; 
lliough  heaven  is  holier,  and  full  of  light. 
Yet  I  an  fVail,  and  with  frail  things  would  dwell. 

Mr$,  Judmm. 


EARTHQUAKE. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 

In  strange  eruptions ;  and  the  teeming  eaiih 

Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinchM  and  vez'd, 

By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 

Within  her  womb ;  which,  fin*  enlaigement  striving, 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 

Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers. 

Shako.  Henry  IV     Pari  L 

Ab  though  an  earthquake  smack*d  its  mumbling 

lips 
O'er  some  thick-peopled  city. 

BaUefo  Fettut 


EATING.  — (See  Feastikg.) 


ECSTACY.  — (SecJoY.) 


EDUCATION. 

How  can  he  rule  well  in  a  commonwealth. 
Which  knoweth  not  himself  in  rule  to  frame  ? 
How  should  he  rule  himself  in  ghostly  health. 
Which  never  leam'd  one  lesson  for  the  same  ? 
If  such  catch  harm,  tlieir  parents  are  to  blame  - 
For  needs  must  they  be  blind,  and  blindly  led. 
Where  no  good  lesson  can  be  taught  or  read. 

CavU  in  the  Mirror  far  Magiatrata 

For  noble  youth,  there  is  no  thing  so  meet 
As  learning  is,  to  know  the  good  from  ill : 
To  know  the  tongues,  and  perfectly  indite. 
And  of  the  laws  to  have  a  perfect  skill, 
Thiugs  to  reform  as  right  and  justice  will : 
For  honour  is  ordained  for  no  cans 
But  to  see  right  maintained  by  the  laws. 

CavU  in  the  Mirror  for  Magiatratao 

The  more  politic  sort 
Of  parents  will  to  handicrafts  resort : 
If  they  observe  their  children  to  produce 
Some  flashings  of  a  mounting  genius, 
Then  must  they  with  all  diligence  invade 
Some  rising  calling,  or  some  gainful  trade ; 
But  if^  by  chance,  they  have  one  leaden  aool. 
Born  for  to  number  eggs,  he  must  to  school ; 
'Specially  if  some  patron  will  engage 
Th'  advowson  of  a  neighbouring  vicarage ; 
Strange  hedly-medly !  who  would  make  his  swine 
Turn  greyhounds,  or  hunt  foxes  with  his  kine  ? 

/ML 

Man  *s  like  a  barren  and  angrateful  soil. 
That  seldom  pays  the  iitbonr  cf  manuring. 

Sir  Robert  Howard*  Btmd  Lady 


EGOTISM  -ELEGANCE-ELOQUENCE. 
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X  IS  edaeation  ibrms  the  common  mind ; 
Jtisst  ms  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  *8  inclin*d. 
Boastful  and  rough,  jonr  first  son  is  a  iqure ; 
llie  next  a  tradesman  meek,  and  mnch  a  liar ; 
Tom  stmts  a  loldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave ; 
IVill  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave ; 
Is  he  a  churchman  7  Then  he  *8  fimd  of  pow*r ; 
A  qoaker  7  SIj ;  A  presbjterian  ?  Sour ; 
A  smart  freethinker  7  AD  things  in  an  hour. 

Pop^s  Moral  Ettayt. 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  lo  well, 
That  she  herselC  by  teaching,  learned  to  spelL 

fiyron's  Sketch  from  PrnaU  Life. 

*T  is  pleasing  to  be  schoolM  in  a  strange  tongue 

"By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean 

MVhen  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young. 

As  "was  the  case  at  least  where  I  have  been; 

They  smile  so  when  one  'b  right,  and  when  one  *8 

wrong 

They  smile  still  more. 

■Byron. 

Culture's  hand 
Has  0catter*d  Terdure  o*er  the  land ; 
And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule  serene, 
Where  barren  wild  usurpM  the  scene. 
And  such  is  man — a  soil  which  breeds 
Or  sweetest  flowers,  or  vilest  weeds ; 
Flowers  lovely  as  the  moming^s  light, 
Weeds  deadly  as  an  aconite ; 
Jofit  as  his  heart  is  trainM  to  bear 

Tlie  poisonous  weed,  or  floweret  fair. 

Boioring. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 
For  shallow  draughts  intoxicftte  the  brain, 
Bat  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Pope^e  Eooay  on  Critieiom. 

Learning'  by  study  roust  be  won ; 
*T  was  ne*er  entailM  from  sire  to  son. 

Gafo  Faiileo, 

And  say  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs — with  what  a  kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  new-bom  mind ; 
Warn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed  beii»e  the  world  has  sown  its  tares. 

Af ft.  iS^goif mcy. 

Look  through  the  casement  of  yon  village  school. 
Where  now  the  pedant  with  his  oaken  rule, 
Sits  like  Augustus  on  the  imperial  throne, 
Between  two  poets  yet  to  fame  unknown. 

Jmmo  T.  Fuido. 
One  while  the  fever  is  to  leani  what  none  will  be 

wiser  for  knowing, 
Expk>ded  enursin  extinct  tongues,  and  occasions 

ftr  their  ose  is  small ; 


And  the  bright  morning  of  life,  for  years  of  mis 

spent  time, 

Wasted  in  following  sounds  hath  tracked  but  Utile 

sense. 

T\tpper*$  Proverbial  PkUooophy. 

Be  understood  in  thy  teaching,  and  instruct  to  the 

measure  of  capacity ; 
Precepts  and  rules  are  repulsive  to  a  child,  but 

happy  illustration  winneth  him. 

Tupper''§  Proverbial  PkHooophy. 


EGOTISM.  —  (See  Sblfishnsss.) 


ELEGANCE.  — (See  Grace.) 


ELOQUENCE. 

And  when  she  spake, 
Sweete  words,  tike  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 
And  Hwixt  the  perles  and  rubies  softiy  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemM  to 
make.  Spenoetf'o  Fairy  Qaeok 

Her  words  were  like  a  stream  of  honey  fleeting. 
The  which  doth  sofUy  trickle  flrom  the  hive. 
Able  to  melt  the  hearer*s  heart  unweeting. 

And  eke  to  make  the  dead  again  alive. 

Spenter 

Pow*r  above  pow*rs !  O  heavenly  eloquence ! 
That  with  the  strong  rein  of  commanding  words. 
Dost  manage,  guide,  and  master  th'  eminence 
Of  men*s  afiections,  more  than  all  their  swords ! 
Shall  we  not  offer  to  thy  excellence 
The  richest  treasure  that  our  wit  affords  7 
Thou  that  canst  do  much  more  with  one  pen, 
Than  all  the  pow*rs  of  princes  can  effect; 
And  draw,  divert,  dispose,  and  fashion  men. 
Better  than  force  or  rigour  can  direct ! 
Should  we  this  ornament  of  glory  then. 
As  th*  unmaterial  fruits  of  shades  neglect  7 

DtnM 

Men  are  more  eloquent  than  women  made ; 
But  women  are  more  powerful  to  persuade. 

Randolpk'o  AmynUi 

What  is  judicious  eloquence  to  those 
Whose  speech  not  up  to  other's  reason  grows. 
But  climbs  aloft  to  their  own  passion's  height  7 
And  as  our  seamen  make  no  use  of  sight 
By  any  thing  observ'd  in  wide  strange  seas, 
B^t  only  of  the  length  of  voyages ; 
Or  else,  as  men  in  races  make  no  stay 
To  draw  large  prospects  of  their  breath  away « 
So  they,  in  heedless  races  of  the  tongue, 
Care  not  how  broad  their  theme  is,  out  how  k>ng 

Sir  W.Ihoemta 
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£7*17  word  he  speaks  is  a  syren's  note, 
To  draw  the  careless  hearer. 

BeauHunt$  Sea  Voyage, 

In  her  yoath 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men ;  besides  she  hath  prosperous 

art, 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Shake.  Mea,for  Mta, 

Oh !  I  will  hearken  like  a  doting^  mother, 
To  hear  her  children  prais*d  by  flatt'ring  tongues. 
Sir  Robert  Howard e  Duke  cf  Lerma, 

His  tongue 

DroppM  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels. 

MUUnCe  Paradiee  Lcet 

When  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
YouM  think  he  talk*d  like  other  folk. 

ButUr'e  Hudibrae, 

But  when  he  pleas'd  to  show  *t,  his  speech, 

In  loftiness  of  eound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  afifect 

It  was  a  party-coloured  dress 

l>f  patch'd  and  pye-ball*d  languages : 

'T  was  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 

BytUr^e  Hudibng, 

Oh !  speak  that  again! 
Sweet  as  the  syren's  tongue  those  accents  fall. 
And  charm  me  to  my  ruin. 

Soaikem'e  Royal  Brother. 

When  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  usM ! 
So  sofUy,  that,  like  flakes  of  featherM  snow, 

They  melted  as  they  fblL 

Dryden*e  Spani^  Friar, 

I  'II  speak  the  kindest  words 
That  tongue  e'er  utter'd,  or  that  ait  e'er  thought. 

DrydetCe  Ifidian  Emperor, 

Your  words  are  like  the  notes  of  dying  swans ; 

Too  sweet  to  last 

Dryden'e  AUfor  Looe, 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice, 
ftweet  as  the  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  moontaina, 
When  all  his  little  flock 's  at  feed  before  him. 

Ottosy's  Orjihan, 

Who  talks  of  dying  in  a  voice  so  sweet. 

That  life  *8  in  love  witn  it 

Ottoa^e  Orphan. 

Tbdt  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle  whispers, 
Ajid  fill  my  eari  with  the  soil  breath  of  love. 

Otway'e  Venice  Preoeroed. 


Oh,  while  you  speak,  methinks  a  sodden  oalnit 
In  spite  of  all  the  horror  that  soiroonds  me. 
Falls  upon  every  flighted  faculty. 
And  puts  my  soul  in  tune. 

Lee't  FnrfkA. 

And  wheresoe'er  the  subject 's  best,  the  sense 
Is  better'd  by  the  speaker's  eloquence. 

King. 

As  I  listen'd  to  thee, 
The  happy  hours  pass'd  by  us  unperoeived. 
So  was  my  soul  fix'd  to  the  soft  enchantment 

Rowt^o  TameriaMt. 

Oh !  I  know 
Thou  hast  a  tongue  to  charm  the  wildest  tempers ; 
Herds  would  forget  to  graze,  and  savage  beasts 
Stand  still,  and  lose  their  fierceness,  but  to  hear 

thee. 
As  if  they  had  reflection:  and  by  reason 
Forsook  a  less  enjoyment  ftr  a  greater. 

Roue'o  Tamerlane, 

Oft  the  hours 
From  mom  to  eve  have  stolen  unmask'd  avray. 
While  mute  attention  hung  upon  his  lips. 

Akeneide'e  Pleaoureo  tf  Imaginatiem 

Now,  with  fine  phrase,  and  foppery  of  tongue. 
More  gracefid  action,  and  a  smoother  tone. 
That  orator  of  fable,  and  ftir  face. 
Will  steal  on  your  brib'd  hearts. 

Yoang'o  Broiken. 

O  eloquence  !  thou  violated  &ir ! 

How  art  thou  woo'd,  and  won  to  either  bed 

Of  right  or  wrong !    O  when  injustice  folds  thee, 

Dost  thou  not  curse  thy  charms  for  pleasing  him. 

And  blush  at  conquest 

Haoar^o  King  CharUe  L 

Thy  words  had  such  a  melting  flow. 
And  spoke  of  truth  so  sweetly  well, 
Tliey  dropp'd  like  heaven's  serenest  snow. 
And  all  was  brightness  where  they  fell ! 

JToert. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take. 

OevjMf. 

The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh  —  I  long  to  know  them  alL 

€7osrpcr> 

Oh !  as  the  bee  upon  the  flower,  I  hang 
Upon  the  honey  of  thy  eloquent  tongue. 

Bttlioer's  Ladiy  of  Lyoae 

Her  tears  her  only  eloquence. 
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His  word*  seemM  oracles 
That  pterc*d  tlieur  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would 

turn 
And  gaae  in  wonder  on  his  neighbonr's  face, 
Hiat  with  the  like  dumb  wander  answer'd  him. 

YoQ  ooold  have  heard 
Hie  beating  of  joor  pulses  while  he  spoke. 

Cfeorge  Crdy. 

Soch  a  lip !  — oh,  ponr'd  from  tfaenoe 
Lava  floods  of  eloqaenoe 
Would  come  with  fiery  energy. 
Like  those  words  that  cannot  die. 
Words  the  Grecian  warrior  spoke 
When  the  Persian's  chain  he  broke ; 
Or  that  low  and  honey  tone. 
Making  woman's  heart  his  own. 

L.  KLandon, 

Hie  charm  of  eloquence — the  skill 

To  wake  each  secret  string. 
And  from  the  bosom's  chords  at  will 

Lift's  mournful  music  bring; 
Hie  o'ermastfring  strength  of  mind,  which  sways 

Hie  haughty  and  the  firee, 
Whose  might  earth's  mightiest  ones  obey, 

This  ebarm  was  given  to  thee. 

Jtfrs.  Embury* 

Hiere  's  a  charm  in  deliv'ry,  a  magical  art, 
That  thrills  like  a  kiss  from  the  lip  to  the  heart; 
'TIS  the  glance— the  expression — ^the  weUrChosen 

word  — 
By  whoee  magic  the  depths  of  the  spirit  are 

stiTr'd. 
The  fip^s  soft  persuasion— its  musical  tone: 
Oh !  such  were  the  charms  of  that  eloquent  one ! 

JIfrt.  Wdby. 

Hie  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport ; 
And  there's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  speeches. 
Hie  secret  of  their  mastery — they  are  short 

HalUek. 

His  eloqaence  is  classic  in  its  style. 

Not  brilliant  with  explosive  coruscations 

Of  heterogeneous  thoughts,  at  random  caught, 

And  scatter'd  like  a  shower  of  shooting  stars, 

Hiat  end  in  darkness :  no ; — ^his  noble  mind 

Is  dear,  and  full,  and  stately,  and  serene. 

Wa  earnest  and  undaszled  eye  he  keeps 

Fix'd  on  the  sun  of  Truth,  and  breathes  his 

W9rds 
As  easily  as  eagles  cleave  the  air ; 
And  never  pauses  till  the  height  b  won ; 
And  all  who  listen  follow  where  he  leads. 

Mn.Hah. 
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Down  where  yon  anch'ring  vessel  spreads  the  sailt 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  ev'iy  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  fimn  the  shore  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  fiuthful  love. 

OddtnM'9  Dwrted  ViUagt. 

Good  heav'n !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting 

day, 
That  call'd  them  fSrom  their  native  walks  away, 
When  the  poor  exiles,  ev'ry  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bowr's,  and  fondly  look'd  tbeir  last, 
And  took  a  long  fkrewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  fiice  the  distant  deep, 
Retum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep. 

OoUttmiUCM  Deserted  ViUags 

Behold  the  duteoqs  son,  the  sire  decay'd. 
The  modest  matron  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main : 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound ! 
ETen  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous 

ways; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim. 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rous  aim 
There,  whOe  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies. 
And  all  around  distressflil  yells  rise ; 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  ftint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

GtildamUh's  TrmeOer 

Let  us  depart !  the  universal  sun 
Confines  not  to  one  land  his  blessed  beams ; 
Nor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
The  vrinds  on  some  ungenial  soil  have  cast 
Hiere,  where  it  cannot  prosper. 

Sindkey*$  Madof 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

iVActtifr* 
The  emigrant's  way  o'er  the  Western  desert  it 

mark'd  by 
Camp-fires  long  consum'd,  and  bones  that  blMch 

in  the  sunshine. 

Lomgfdtow^B  Etangetine 
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One  look,  one  lot  look, 

To  the  ooto  and  the  towen, 
Td  the  rows  of  our  Tines 

And  the  beds  of  our  flowers, 
To  the  church  where  the  bones 

Of  our  &thers  decayed. 
Where  we  ibndlj  had  deem'd 

Tliat  our  own  would  be  laid! 
Oar  hearths  we  abandon ;  — 

Our  lands  we  reaigrn;— 

Bnt,  Father,  we  kneel 

To  no  altar  but  thine. 

T.  Babingiim  Maeatday. 

Over  the  Rocky  Mountains'  height. 

Like  ocean  in  its  tided  might, 

The  living  sea  rolls  onward,  on ! 

And  onward  on  the  stream  shall  pour, 

And  reach  the  &i  Pacific's  shore, 

And  fiU  the  plains  of  Oregon. 

ilTrt.  HaW9  Poenu, 

The  aze  rang  sharplj  *mid  those  forest  shades. 

Which  fi-om  creation  toward  the  sky  had  tower'd 

In  nnshom  beauty.    Hiere,  with  lagorous  arm, 

Wrought  a  bold  emigrant,  and  by  his  side 

His  litUe  son,  with  question  and  response 

BeguilM  the  time. 

JIfri.  Sigtmnuj^9  Poemti, 


EMULATION.  —  (See  Ambition.) 


ENEMY. 

lliough  all  things  do  to  harm  him  what  they  can. 
No  greater  en'my  to  himself  than  man. 

EarlqfSUrUM. 
I  love  Dinant,  mine  enemy,  nay,  admire  him ; 
His  valour  claims  it  from  me,  and  with  justice : 
He  that  could  fight  thus,  in  a  cause  not  honest ; 
Hu  sword  edg'd  with  defence  of  right  and  honour. 
Would  pieroe  as  deep  as  lightning,  with  that  speed 
too, 

And  kill  as  deadly. 

Beaumont  and  FUteher, 
*Tis,  methinks,  a  strange  dearth  of  enemies. 
When  we  seek  &es  %moog  ourselves. 

Beaumont  and  FUtehot'o  Island  Prinees, 
'TIS  ill  to  trust  a  reconciled  fbe ; 
Be  still  in  readiness,  you  do  not  know 
How  soon  he  may  assault  us. 

Webetor  and  RowUife  Tkraeian  Wondor, 

Scorn  no  man's  love,  though  of  a  mean  degree : 
liore  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  king ; 
Much  lesfl  make  any  one  thine  enemy. 

MiefOOftm 

Lot  not  thy  foe  still  pass  without  controlling. 
Like  fome  and  snow-balls  he  'U  get  strength  by 
rolling.  Akjfn^e  Creoeey. 


The  fine  and  noble  way  to  kill  a  foe. 
Is  not  to  kill  him :  yon  with  kindness  may 
So  change  him,  that  he  shall  cease  to  be  so; 
And  then  he  *s  slain.    Sigismund  us'd  to  say 
His  pardons  put  his  foes  to  death ;  for  when 
He  mortiQr'd  their  hate,  he  kill'd  them  then. 

Aleyn'e  Henry  VII 

There 's  not  so  much  danger 

In  a  known  foe,  as  a  suspected  friend. 

NaW$  HamtOHd  4nd  Sc^ 

EInemies,  reconcil'd. 
Are  like  wild  beasts  brought  up  to  hand ;  they  have 
More  advantage  given  them  to  be  crueL 

KiUegrew'o  Cowsptrety. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith. 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  intcrpos'd 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  which  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  melted  into  one. 


I  never  see  a  wounded  enemy. 
Or  hear  of  foe  slain  on  the  battle-field. 
But  I  bethink  me  of  his  pleasant  home. 
And  how  his  mother  and  his  sisters  watch 
For  one  who  never  more  returns.    Poor  sonb ! 
I  'ye  often  wept  to  think  how  they  most  weepi 

Mre.  HaU*$  Ormond  Crsssesw. 


ENGAGEMENT.  — (See  Proposal.) 
ENGLAND. 

Hie  English  nation,  like  the  sea  it  governs. 
Is  bold  and  turbulent  and  easily  mov'd ; 
And  always  beats  against  the  shore  that  bounds  it 

Crmon'o  2d  fart  ofHemy  VI 

Bid  us  hope  for  victory : 

We  have  a  world  within  ourselves  whose  breast 

No  foreigner  hath  unrevenged  prest 

These  thousand  years.    Tlio*  Rhine  and  Rhooa 

can  serve. 
And  envy  Thames  his  never  captive  streams : 
Yet  maugre  all,  if  we  ourselves  are  true. 
We  may  despise  what  all  the  earth  oan  do. 

Trao  T^ejam, 

England  b  safo,  if  true  within  itselfi 
"T  is  better  using  fVance,  than  trusting  fVanee: 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fonce  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  oursehes ; 
In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Shako.  Henry  VL    Pent  III 

England  never  did  (nor  never  shall) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itsel£ 

&ialB$.  King  Jekn 
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0  En|rland !  —  model  to  tby  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 

What  might'at  thou  do,  that  honoiir  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  aee  thy  fiiult !  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  nest  of  hollow  boeoma,  which  he  fills 

With  treacherous  crowns. 

Shahs,  Henry  V. 

Coipe  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 

And  we  shall  shock  them ;  nought  shall  make  us 

rue. 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

Shak$,  King  Jokn. 

V  the  world^s  volume 

Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it; 

In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest 

Shaks,  Cymbdine, 

Our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 

Is  fiill  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choak*d  up, 

Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun*d,  her  hedges  ruin*d. 

Her  knots  disorder*d,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 

Swamung  with  caterpiUars. 

Shaki,  Richard  IL 

This  scepterM  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demy  Paradise, 
This  fortress,  built  by  natuie  for  herself 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
Hiis  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall ; 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

8hak9.  Richard  IL 

ThiM  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 
Dear  (at  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Shakt.  Richard  II 

Britain,  the  queen  of  isles,  our  fair  possession 
Secur'd  by  nature,  laughs  at  foreign  force ; 
Her  sliips  her  bulwark,  and  the  sea  her  dike. 
Sees  plenty  m  her  lap,  and  braves  the  world. 

Hazard's  King  Charles  I. 

Whether  this  portian  of  the  world  were  rent, 
By  the  rude  ocean,  from  the  continent, 
C^  thus  created ;  it  was  sure  design'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Walier  to  the  Lord  Protector, 

Island  of  bliss !  amid  the  subject  seas, 
That  thonder  round  thy  rocky  coast,  set  up, 
At  oooet  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight. 
Of  distant  nations :  Whose  remotest  shores 
Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arm ; 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself  but  all  assaults 
Baffiing,  as  thy  hoar  cliffii  the  loud  sea  wave. 

Thomoon^o  Seaoono, 


A  Hampden  too  is  thine,  illustrious  land. 
Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsnbmitting  soul, 
Who  stemmM  the  torrent  of  a  downward  age 
To  slaTcry  prone,  and  bade  thee  rise  again 
In  all  thy  native  pomp  of  freedom  bold. 
Bright  at  his  call,  the  age  of  men  effiilg*d. 
Of  men  on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyrants  tremble  while  they  read. 

Thomson*  t  Seasons. 

'T  is  liberty  crowns  Britannia's  Isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains smile.  Addison, 

0  native  isle !  fidr  freedom's  happiest  seat ! 
At  thought  of  thee,  my  bounding  pulses  beat ; 
At  thought  of  thee  my  heart  impatient  burns ; 
And  all  my  country  to  my  soul  returns. 

When  shall  I  see  those  fields,  whose  plenteous  grain 
No  pow*r  can  ravish  from  th'  industrious  swain  ? 
When  kiss,  with  jmous  love,  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  Burleigh  or  a  Russell  birth  ? 
When — ^in  the  shade  of  laws  that  long  have  stood, 
Propt  by  their  care  or  strengthen^  by  their  blood,-^ 
Of  fearless  independence  wisely  vain. 
The  proudest  slave  of  Bourbon's  race  disdain. 

LordLitOeUm. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 

By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control ; 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller 

England,  with  all  thy  fiiults,  I  love  thee  still. 
My  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  ESngUsh  names  and  manners  may  be  found 
Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee.    Though  th> 

clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year,  most  part,  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

Cowper*s  Task, 

Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art. 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeezed 
By  public  exigence,  'till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chiet 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free  I 
My  native  nook  of  earth. 

Cowpor's  Task 


He  had  an  Eng^liili  look ;  tint  ia,  waa  aqnare 
In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy. 
Good  teeth,  with  eorling,  rather  dark  brown  hair, 
And  it  mi^ht  be  firom  thoog^ht,  or  toil,  or  atody, 
An  open  brow  a  little  marked  with  care. 

»  England  with  all  thy  ftulta  I  lore  thee  atiH,** 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lubricate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  qaiU ; 

I  like  the  *^Hdbm  CorpuB''  (when  we*ve  got  it): 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particiilarly  when  *t  is  not  too  late ; 

I  li^e  the  taxes,  when  they  *re  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a>sea-ooal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 

I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 

I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  eveiy  3^ar. 

And  so  God  save  the  regent,  church  and  king ! 

Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate,  refi>rm,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 

Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  freemen, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  gazette. 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget. 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  tories. 

Byron*9  B^^pik 
The  Sree,  Mr  homes  of  England ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

To  guard  each  hal1ow*d  wall] 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God ! 

JIfrt.  Hemaju, 
England !  my  country,  great  and  free  I 
Heart  of  the  world,  I  leap  to  thee ! 

Bailetf9  FethtM, 
Adieu,  oh  Fatherland  !  I  see 

Your  white  diffii  on  th'  horiaon's  rim, 
And  though  to  freer  skies  I  flee, 

My  heart  swells  and  my  eyes  are  dim ! 
As  knows  the  dove  the  task  you  give  her. 

When  loosed  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
As  spreads  the  rain-drop  in  the  river 

In  which  it  may  have  flow'd  before, 
To  England,  ove-  vale  and  mountain, 

My  fkncy  flew  from  climes  more  Mr^ 
Uy  Uood,  that  knew  its  purest  fountain, 

Kao  warm  and  fiut  in  England's  air. 

TFtttJf'f  POSNML 


Itis  well  worth 
A  year  of  wandering,  were  it  but  to  fod 
How  much  our  inland  does  outweigh  the  worE 

MmL§iidKL 
I  love  thee  ^^  when  I  see  thee  stand 
The  hope  of  every  other  land ; 
A  sea-mark  in  the  tide  of  time. 
Rearing  to  heaven  thy  brow  sublime. 

Thou  glorious  island  of  the  sea ! 

Though  wide  the  wasting  flood 
That  parts  our  distant  land  fiY>m  thee. 

We  claim  thy  generous  blood ; 
Nor  o'er  thy  fiir  horism  springs 

One  hallow'd  star  of  fame, 
But  kindles,  like  an  angel's  wings 

Our  western  skies  in  flame ! 


ENJOYMENT. 

With  much  we  surfeit,  plenty  makes  us  poor; 
The  wretched  Indian  scorns  the  golden  ore. 

*T  is  a  bliss  above  the  foign'd  Elysium 

To  clasp  a  dainty  waist ;  to  kiss  a  lip 

Melts  into  nectar ;  to  behold  an  eye 

Shoot  am'rous  fires,  that  would  warm  cold  itatoM 

Into  lifo  and  motion ;  play  with  hair 

Brighter  than  that  was  stellified. 

NaWo  Cooem  GadoL 

Go  to  your  banquet  then,  'tMl  use  delight. 
So  as  to  rise  still  with  an  «p|«eaie. 
Love  is  a  thing  most  nice,  4u<i  must  bs  fed 
To  such  a  height ;  but  uevtsi  surfeited : 
What  is  beyond  the  me«aa  is  ever  ill. 

So  full  of  life  and  soul  our  joys  have  been, 
We  *ve  almost  scatter'd  lifo  to  all  things  ronnd  n, 
A  thousand  times  I  *ve  thought  the  wanton  pictoref 
Have  striven  to  leap  out  of  their  golden  frames 
That  held  them  captive,  and  come  share  with  v: 
A  thousand  times  methought  I  've  seen  their  mofathi 
Striving  to  break  the  painted  shadows'  bonds 
That  held  'em  bound  in  everlasting  silence, 
And  burst  into  a  laughter  and  a  rapture. 

Croiwi's  Henry  VI  Part  ^ 

We  all  are  children  in  our  strife  to  seise 

Each  petty  pleasure,  as  it  lures  the  sight; 
And  like  the  tail  tree,  swaying  in  the  breeK, 
Our  lofty  wishes  stoop  their  tow'ring  flight, 
Till,  when  the  prixe  is  won,  it  seems  no  mors 
Than  gather*d  shell  from  ocean's  coontless  ston 
And  ever  those,  who  would  enjoyment  gain. 
Must  find  it  in  the  pnipose  they  pursue. 

Mn.  Hai£$  P9m> 
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Give  mo  long  dreams  and  TMiont  of  content, 
Rather  than  pleuoree  in  a  minote  spent : 
And  since  I  know  beftre,  the  aheddingr  rose 
In  that  same  instant  doth  ber  sweetness  lose ; 
Upon  the  liigin  stock  still  let  her  dwell. 
For  me  to  feast  my  lonifings  with  ber  smelL 
lliose  are  but  oomiterfeits  of  joy  at  best, 
Which  languish  soon  as  brought  unto  the  test. 
Nor  can  I  hold  it  worth  his  pains,  who  tries 
To  inn  that  harvest  which  by  reaping  dies. 

Dr,  King,  Bishop  of  CUcketUr. 


ENNUI. 

Alas !  I  ha?e  nor  hope  nor  health. 
Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around. 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  Ibund* 


SkdUy. 


Social  life  is  fill*d 
With  doubts  and  vain  aspirings ;  solitude. 
When  the  imagination  is  dethron'd, 
la  tom'd  to  weariness  and  ennuL 

ARst  Jjondbn. 

I  am  tired  of  looking  on  what  is, 

'  ne  might  as  well  sec  beauty  never  more. 

As  look  upon  it  with  an  empty  eye. 

I  would  this  world  were  over.    I  am  tired. 

BaSkifo  Feotug, 

They  are  mockery  all — these  skies,  these  skies, 

Their  untronbled  depth  of  blue  — 
They  are  mockery  all— those  eyes,  thooe  eyes, 

Which  seem  so  warm  and  true ; 
Each  tranquil  star  in  the  one  that  lies, 
Each  meteor  glance  that  at  random  fliee  . 

The  other's  lashes  through ! 
They  are  mockery  all,  these  flowers  of  spring. 

Which  her  airs  so  sofUy  woo — 
And  the  lore  to  which  we  would  madly  cling, 

Ay,  it  is  mockery  too ! 
The  winds  are  ftlae  which  the  perfume  stir. 

And  the  looks  deceive  to  which  we  sue ; 
And  love  but  leads  to  the  sepulchre. 

Which  flowers  spring  to  strew. 

It  hath  been  said,  •*  ibr  all  who  die. 

There  is  a  tear ; 
Some  pining,  bleediAg  heart  to  sigh. 

O'er  every  bier;'* 
Bat  in  that  hour  of  pain  and  dread. 

Who  will  draw  near, 
^nmd  my  humble  couch,  and  shed 

Otae&rewelltear? 

Mr$.  8,  A.  Leuk, 


Alas !  that  youth's  fond  hopes  must  fade. 

And  love  be  but  a  name. 

While  its  rainbows,  ibUow'd  e'er  so  fast. 

Are  distant  still  the  same. 

Rufiu  Dttweo 

ENTHUSIASM.     ^ 

No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest, 

'Till  half  mankind  were  like  himself  possess'd. 

Cowpa'o  Progrtoo  qf  Error. 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

Byron. 

In  every  secret  glance  he  stole 

The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

SuoiL 

Methinks  we  must  have  known  some  ibrraer 

state 
More  glorious  than  our  present,  and  the  heart 
Is  haunted  with  dim  memories,  shadows  leA 
By  past  magnificence ;  and  hence  we  pine 
With  vain  enthusiastic  hopes  that  fill 
The  eyes  with  tears  for  their  own  vanity. 

Af tss  Itondotk 

I  gaze  upon  the  thousand  stars 

That  fill  the  midnight  sky ; 
And  wish,  so  passionately  wish, 

A  light  like  theirs  on  high. 
I  have  such  eagerness  of  hope 

To  benefit  my  kind ; 

I  fbel  as  if  immortal  power 

Were  given  to  my  mind. 

LandtM 


ENVY. 

And  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  cankered  teeth  a  venomous  tode. 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jaw ; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  own  maw 
At  neighbour's  wealth  that  made  him  ever  sad 
For  death  it  was  when  any  good  he  saw ; 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had; 
And  when  he  heard  of  harme  he  waxed  wondrous 
glad.  Spenoer^o  Fairy  Qiiee& 

And  if  she  hapt  of  any  good  to  heare. 
That  had  to  any  happily  betid. 
Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve,  and  teaie 
Her  flesh  for  fhlnesse,  which  she  inward  hid  * 
But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did. 
Or  harme  that  any  had,  then  would  she  make 
Great  oheare,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid : 
And  in  another's  loses  great  pleasure  tak^ 
As  she  had  got  thereby,  and  gayned  a  great  etakv 

SjMiissr's  Fairff  Qvoem 


J 
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Her  hands  were  foule  and  dirtj,  never  waslit 
In  all  her  life,  with  \<mg  nayles  oyerranght, 
Like  putlock'a  clawea,  with  th'  one  of  which  ahe 

scratcht 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught. 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  venom  fraught 
On  which  she  fed  and  gnawed  hungrily, 
As  if  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  aught; 
That  round  about  her  jawes  one  might  descry 
The  bloudie  gore  and  poyson  dropping  loathsomely. 

Spen$er*s  Fairy  Qaten. 

He  hated  all  good  works  and  virtuous  deeds ; 
And  him  no  less,  that  any  like  did  use : 
And  who  with  gracious  bread  the  himgry  feeds, 
His  alms  for  want  of  faith  ho  doth  accuse : 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse : 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poets'  wit 
He  does  backbite,  and  spiteful  poison  spues 
From  leprous  mouth,  on  all  that  ever  writ : 
Such  one  vile  envy  was,  that  first  in  row  did  sit 

Spenser^s  Fairy  Queen, 

Envy  with  a  pale  and  meagre  face  (whose 

Body  was  lean,  that  one  might  tell  all 

Her  bones,  and  whose  garment  was  so  tatterM 

That  it  was  easy  to  number  evVy 

Thread)  stood  shooting  at  stars,  whose  darts  fell 

down 

Again  on  her  own  fiice. 

Litty^B  Endymwn, 

His  name  was,  while  he  liv'd,  above  all  envy, 
And  being  dead,  without  it. 

JomoiCb  Sejamu, 

For  the  true  condition  of  envy,  is. 

Dolor  aUena  fdidtatu  ;  to  have 

Our  eyes  continually  fix*d  upon  another 

Man's  prosperity,  that  is,  his  chief  happiness, 

And  to  grieve  at  that. 

Jonson's  Every  Man  outofhU  Humour, 

Envy  is  but  the  smoke  of  low  estate, 
Ascending  still  against  the  fortunate. 

Lord  Brodke*8  AUtham, 

Envy  not  greatness ;  for  thou  mak'st  thereby 

Thyself  the  worse ;  and  so  the  distance  greater. 

Be  not  thine  own  worm :  yet  such  jealousy 

As  hurts  not  others  but  makes  thee  better, 

Ik  d  good  spur. 

HerherL 

For  envy  doth  invade 

Works  breathing  to  eternity,  and  cast 

lipui  the  fairest  piece  the  greafest  shade. 

AUyfC§  Henry  VI J. 

Beneatu  hb  fbot  pale  envy  bites  her  chain, 
Ann  soaky  discord  whets  her  sting  in  vain. 

Sir  John  BeaumonL 


Envy  is  proud,  nor  strikes  at  what  is  low, 
And  they  shall  only  feel,  who  soom  her  blow: 
She  on  no  base  advantage  vrill  insist; 
Nor  strive  with  any,  but  that  can  resist 

OoaunuL 

Great  and  good  persons  well  may  be 
From  guilt,  but  not  from  envy  firee. 

Banm^i  Mirxa, 

Of  all  antagonists,  most  charity 
I  find  in  envious  men :  For  they  do 
Sooner  hurt  themselves,  than  hurt  or  me  or 
Him  that  raised  me  up.    An  envious  man  is 
Made  of  thoughts :  To  ruminate  much  doth  melt 
The  brain,  and  make  the  heart  grow  lean.   Such 

men 
As  these,  that  in  opposing  waste  their  proper 
Strength ;  that  sacrifice  themselves  in  silly 
Hope  to  butcher  us ;  save  revenge  a  labour; 
And  die  to  make  experiment  of  wrath. 

Sir  W,  DavewmCo  Crud  Brother, 

Thy  wit,  thy  valour,  and  thy  delicate  form. 
Were  mighty  fiiults,  which  the  world  could  not 

bear. 
No  wonder  the  vile  envy  of  the  base 
Pursu'd  thee,  when  the  noble  could  not  bear  thee. 

Crown'e  Henry  IV.  Pari  I 

Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  you  are  moulded — envy. 
How  eagerly  you  fellow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye ;  and  how  aleek  and  wanum 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  mini 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice; 
You  have  Christian  warrant  fer  them;  and, no 

doubt. 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards. 

8hdk»,  Hemy  VIIL 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

Shaks,  JuliM  Caw. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 

And  hates  tliat  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Thomton'i  Seatm, 

Yet  much  is  talk'd  of  bliss ;  it  is  the  art 
Of  such  as  have  the  world  in  their  possession, 
To  give  it  a  good  name,  that  feols  may  envj; 
For  envy  to  small  minds  is  flattery. 

Youtig'e  ReM^ 

Here  stood  ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  ferm  in  black  and  white  array'd; 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  momings,  nights,  and 
noons, 

Her  hands  are  fill'd;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 

Pope'eRapeeftkeLatk 
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IS^ry  wiU  merit  as  ita  ahade  panne ; 

But  like  a  ahadow,  provea  the  anbatance  true. 

Pope. 

With  that  malignant  envj,  which  torna  pale, 
And  aickena,  even  if  a  friend  prevail, 
Which  merit  and  aoeeeea  purauea  with  hatCf 
And  damna  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate. 

ChurehiWt  RotciatL 

• 

Yet  eren  her  tyranny  had  auch  a  gfrace. 

The  woman  pardon'd  all  except  her  fiice. 

Bynm, 

Envy  dogs  sneeeaa ; 

And  every  victor'a  crown  ia  lin'd  with  thonia, 

And  worn  'mid  acoffik 

Mi$$  London, 

Cold  worda  that  hide  the  envioua  thonghta. 


EaUALITY. 

Who  can  in  reason  then  or  right  aaaume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 
His  ecjaala,  if  in  pow'r  or  aplendour  lesa, 
In  freedom  equal  7 

JftZftm^f  ParmdiMB  LotH, 

£!qaal  nature  ftahion*d  oa 
All  in  one  mould.    The  bear  lervea  not  the  bear, 
Nor  the  wolf  the  wolf;  'twaa  odda  of  atrength  in 

tyranta. 
That  plack*d  the  first  link  from  the  golden  chain 
With  which  thatfftti^  of  fAti^a  bound  in  the  world. 
Why  then,  aince  we  are  taught,  by  their  examplea. 
To  lam  GOT  liberty,  if  not  command. 
Should  the  atrong  lerve  the  weak,  the  fair  defi>rm*d 

ooea? 
Or  auch  aa  know  the  cauae  of  thinga,  pay  tribute 
To  ignorant  foola  7    All  *8  but  the  outward  gloea, 
And  politic  form,  that  doea  diatinguiah  ua. 

Mastinger'9  Bondman, 

Conaider  man,  weigh  well  thy  frame. 
Hie  king,  the  beggar  are  the  aame ; 
Doat  ftnn*d  ua  alL    Each  breathea  hia  day. 
Then  ainka  into  hia  native  clay. 

Gay**  JFWaa. 

He  waa  my  equal  at  hia  birth, 
A  naked,  helpleaa,  weeping  child ; 
—And  such  are  bom  to  thrones  on  earth : 
<%i  auch  hath  every  mother  amiled. 

J»  Mowtgonury, 
My  equal  he  will  be  again 
Down  in  that  oold  oblivions  gkxmi. 
Where  all  the  proatrate  ranka  of  men 
Crowd,  without  ftOowahip,  the  tomb. 


Well,  one  may  trail  her  aiiken  robe, 

And  bind  her  locka  with  pearla, 
And  one  may  wreathe  the  woodland  roae 

Among  her  floating  curia ; 
And  one  may  tread  the  dewy  graai, 

And  one  the  marUe  floor, 
Nor  hal£.hid  bosom  heave  the  leaa. 

Nor  broider'd  ooraet  more. 

O.  W.  Mmta. 

Children  of  wealth  or  want,  to  each  ia  given 
One  apot  of  green,  and  all  the  blue  of  heaven ! 

O.  W,  Holmet, 


ERROR. 

O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 

Why  doat  thou  ahow  to  the  apt  thoughta  of  men 

The  thinga  that  are  not  7  O  error,  aoon  conceived, 

Thou  never  com'st  imto  a  happy  birth. 

But  kill^st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Shaki,  Julxui  C^oar. 

But  aa  a  dog  that  tuma  the  spit 
Beatirs  himself  and  pliea  hia  feet 
To  climb  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain, 
Hia  own  weight  brings  him  down  again. 
And  atill  he  'a  in  the  aelf^same  place. 
Where  at  his  setting  out  he  waa. 

BtttZsr'a  Hudibra$ 

When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong. 
Each  line  they  add  ia  much  too  long ; 
Who  fhsteat  walka,  but  walka  aatray 
la  only  furthest  from  hia  way. 

Prior*!  AIhm 

By  taating  of  the  fruit  forbid 

Where  they  aought  knowledge  they  did  error 
find, 
111  they  desir'd  to  know,  and  ill  they  did, 
And  to  give  paasion  eyes  made  reason  blind. 

Dmiet*  ImnuniaUty  of  ike  SouL 

Error  ia  worse  than  ignorance. 

Bmkj^o  Feittt$ 

—  Error's  monstrous  shapes  from  earth  are  driven  * 
They  fiide,  they  fly — ^but  truth  survives  the  flight 

Bryant —  The  Age$ 

Verily,  there  is  nothing  so  true,  that  the  dampa  o' 
error  hath  not  warp'd  it 

Tufper'e  Prooerhidl  PhUooophy 


ETIQUETTE. 

There  *s  nothing  in  the  world  like  enquatts 
In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  haLa» 
Aa  alao  at  the  rmoa  and  ooonfy  balhk 


^IfW 


Tliere  wis  a  genanl  whisper,  tOMb  vad  wrigg le^ 
But  etiqnetta  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

Byren, 

HanUjfidb 

Tlie  doom  npco  the  ear^— **  She  *8  not  genteel  !** 

And  pitiloM  ie  woman  who  doth  keep 

Of  *•  good  eodety"  the  golden  kej! 

And  gentlemen  are  boond,  ae  are  the  etan, 

To  itoop  not  after  rising. 

WtStf 'f  Pmnm. 

EVENING. 

The  em, 
Declin*d,  was  hastipg  now  with  prone  career 
To  th*  ocean  isles,  and  in  th*  ascending  scale 
Of  noaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  roee. 

MUUm^s  PamdUe  LotL 

T%e  weary  son  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shak$.  Richard  III. 

See  the  descendmg  sun, 
8catt*ring  his  beams  about  him  as  he  sinks. 
And  gilding  heaven  above,  and  seas  beneath. 
With  paint  no  mortal  pencil  can  express. 

Hopkini*§  Pyrrkui. 

The  nm  hath  lost  his  rage ;  his  downward  orb 
Rboots  nothing  now  but  ■»<»"**<*»g  wannth. 
And  vital  lustre ;  that  with  vaiioos  ray 
Lights  up  the  donds,  those  beauteous  robes  of 

heaven. 
Incessant  roU'd  into  romantic  shapes. 
The  dream  of  waking  ftney. 

Thomton^t  SeammM. 

Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes ;  for  him  who  lonely  .ovee 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  nature;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart, 
And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 

Tlie  harmony  to  others. 

T^emson't  fifaoMRS. 

Tlie  curlew  taDs  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o*er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
How  fades  the  g^limmcring  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fiilds. 
Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  oomplahi 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bowery 
Ifdlort  her  ancient  solitaxy  reign. 

Chray'§  CAtirdU7ardL 


In  the  western  sky  the  downward  son 
Looks  out,  efiulgent,  from,  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam. 

ITiammiCs  Smttm 

The  dews  6f  the  evening  most  carefully  shun ; 
Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  son. 

LmdChedarfiiUL 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  foil  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofo  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  load  hissing  ura 
TlurowB  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cupi^ 
Tliat  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaoeflil  evening  in« 

This  as  I  guess  should  be  th*  appointed  tune: 
For  o'er  our  heads  have  passM  on  homeward  wiof 
Dark  flights  of  rooks,  and  daws,  and  flocking  birdi 
Wheeling  aloft  with  wild  dissonant  screams ; 
Whilst  fixun  each  hoQow  glen  and  river's  bed 
Roee  the  white  curling  mbt,  and  softly  stole 
Up  the  dark  wooded  banks. 

Joanna  BatZZtf*s  EihM 

Now  ftom  his  crystal  urn,  vrith  chilling  hand, 
Vesper  has  sprinkled  all  the  earth  with  dew, 
A  misty  veil  obscured  the  neighbouring  Isnd, 
And  shut  the  &ding  landscape  from  their  view. 

Jlfra.  7V^ 

The  sultry  summer  day  is  done. 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 
Bat  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 

It  was  an  evening  bright  and  still 
As  ever  blush'd  on  wave  or  bower. 
Smiling  from  heaven,  as  if  nought  ili 
Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour. 

Moor^9  Loom  vf  «As  Attg^ 

Now  the  noon. 
Wearied  vrith  sultry  toil,  declines  and  fiiUs 
Into  the  meUow  eve : — the  west  puts  on 
Her  gorgeous  beauties — palaces  and  halls. 
And  towers,  all  carv'd  of  the  unstable  doud, 
Weleome  the  calmly  vnming  monarch — he 
Sinks  gently  midst  that  glorious  canopy 
Down  on  his  conch  of  rest — even  like  a  proud 

King  of  the  earth— -the  ooean. 

Bswrn^ 

A  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  eadi  pang  imboei 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveOwA  till— 'tis  gone^andali 
kgivy.  Hyiw's  CAtbif  JTsrsU 
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EVIL-EXAMPLE. 
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How  dear  to  me  the  iioiar  when  daylight  diea. 
And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea. 
For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise, 
And  memory  breathes  her  Tesper  sigh  to  thee. 

Jfoors. 
It  Is  the  hour  when  flx»m  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers*  tows 
Seem  sweet  in  ev'ry  whisper'd  word; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

^  Bynm^§  Parmna. 

Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  hour! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot  where  I  so  oft 

Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

^m! .  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  sofl. 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  fiiint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 

And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

Soft  hour !  which  makes  the  wish  and  mdts  the 

heart 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day ; 

^Vhen  they  firom  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 

As  the  &r  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 

I     Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  7 

Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns ! 

Byron, 
Cotne  to  the  sunset  tree! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone; 
Tlie  woodman's  aze  lies  free. 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done; 
The  twilight  star  to  heaven. 

And  the  summer  dew  to  flowers. 
And  rest  to  us  is  given 

By  the  cool,  soft  evening  hours. 

Jfft^  HemanSt 
Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest, 

Pleasant  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

And  the  gleaming  of  the  west. 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie. 

The  summer  day  has  clos'd  —  the  sun  is  set : 

Well  have  they  done  their  office,  those  bright  hours, 

"Die  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 

In  the  red  west 

Bryant*  Poems. 

Vhen  insect  wings  are  glittering  in  the  beam 
Of  the  low  sun,  and  mountain-tops  are  bright. 

Oh,  let  me  by  the  crystal  valley-stream 
Wander  amid  the  mild  and  mellow  light ; 

And  while  the  red-breast  pipes  his  evening  lay. 

Give  me  one  lonely  hour  to  hymn  the  setting  day. 

BryanCo  Poemo, 


Fairest  of  all  that  earth  beholds,  the  hues 
That  live  among  the  clouds,  and  flush  the  air. 
Lingering  and  deepening  at  the  hour  of  dewn. 

BryanCo  Poenu 

The  west  with  second  pomp  is  bright, 
Though  in  the  east  the  dusk  is  thickening, 

Twilight's  first  star  breaks  forth  in  white. 
Into  night's  gold  each  moment  quickening. 

Street*$  Poems 

The  tender  Twilight  with  a  crimson  cheek 
Leans  on  the  breast  of  Eve.    The  wayward  wind 
Hath  folded  her  floet  pinions,  and  gone  down 
To  slumber  by  the  darken'd  woods. 

Isaac  M^LdJan^  Jr, 


EVIL. 

Still  we  love 
The  evil  we  do,  until  we  sufier  it 

JonsorCs  Catiline, 

If  he  arm,  arm ;  if  he  strew  mines  of  treason, 
Meet  him  with  countermines ;  it  is  justice  still 
For  goodness  sake  t'  encounter  ill  with  ilL 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers ; 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry. 
Besides  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  we  may  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun ! 

Prior, 

Evil  is  hmited.    One  cannot  fi>rm 

A  scheme  for  universal  eviL 

Bailey's  Festus, 

Evil  then  results  from  imperfection. 

BaUey 

Many  surmises  of  er?il  alarm  the  hearts  of  tlie 
people.  LongfdUns's  EvatigeUne. 


EXAMPLE. 

No  age  hath  been,  since  nature  first  began 
To  work  Jove's  wonders,  but  hath  left  behind 
Some  deeds  of  praise  for  mirrors  imto  man. 
Which  more  than  threatful  laws  have  men  indin  d  • 
To  tread  the  paths  of  praise  excites  the  mind : 
Mirrors  tie  thoughts  to  virtue's  due  respects ; 
Examples  hasten  deeds  to  good  effectB. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates 
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EXCELLENCE  -  EXECUTION  -  EXERCISE  -  EXILE. 


A  fiiult  doth  never  with  remone 
Oar  minds  so  deeply  more, 
Ab  when  another's  guiltless  life 
Our  error  doth  reprove. 

Broncftm's  Antony  to  Oetatia, 

For  as  the  light 
Not  only  serves  to  show,  bat  render  us 
Mutually  profitable;  so  our  lives, 
In  acts  exemplary,  not  only  win 
Ourselves  good  names,  but  do  to  others  give 
Matter  for  virtuous  deeds,  by  which  we  live. 

ChapHunu 

Heaven  me  such  uses  send; 

Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad ;  but  by  bad,  mend ! 

Shako,  Otkdh, 

If  men  of  good  lives, 
Wbo^  by  their  virtuous  actions,  stir  op  others 
To  noble  and  religious  imitation. 
Receive  the  greater  glory  after  death, 
As  sin  must  needs  confess ;  what  may  they  feel 
In  height  of  torments,  and  in  weight  of  veup 

geance. 
Not  only  they  themselves  not  doing  weU, 
Bat  set  a  light  op  to  show  men  to  heO  ? 

MiddUtmi. 


EXCELLENCE.  — (See  Merit.) 


EXECUTION. 

You  few  that  lov*d  me, 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  fer  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends,  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  djring. 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end ; 
And  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  feils  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o'God*s 

Shako.  Henry  VJJI. 


name: 

Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thoo  most  be  made  immortaL 

Shak9»  Mea,for  Mea, 

See  they  suffer  death; 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men : 
Strain  not  the  laws,  to  make  their  tortures  grievous. 

Addi9on*§  CaUk 

Slave!  do  thine  office! 
dtnke  as  I  struck  the  fee !    Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !    Strike  deep  as  my 

curse! 
Htrtke— and  but  once* 

Byron^i  Dogt  of  Vtme9, 


EXERCISE. 

He  does  allot  fer  every  exercise 

A  seVral  hour ;  for  sloth,  the  nurse  of  vices, 

And  rust  of  action,  is  a  stranger  to  him. 

Matovnger'B  Duke  of  FlonmL 

No  body 's  healthfiil  vnthoat  exercise : 
Just  wars  are  exercises  of  a  state ; 
^rtue  *s  in  motion,  and  contends  to  rise 
With  generous  asoents  above  a  mate. 

AJeyn'B  Poietioi. 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Shak9.  CyaJMioL 

EXILE. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  7  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?  where  I  had  hop*d  to  spend, 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both. 

MikonU  Paradue  LotL 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  vnpM  them 

soon; 
The  world  was  all  befere  them,  where  to  chooee 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide: 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  alow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

MUton'o  ParoiUe  LmL 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  cue : 
Impell*d,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view; 
That,  like  the  circle  boonding  earth  and  skiea, 
Allures  fiom  fiir,  yet,  as  I  fellow,  flies ; 
My  fertune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

GoldomUh'a  TrBveOff, 

Tes,  yes !  fi-om  out  the  herd,  like  a  markM  deer, 
They  drive  the  poor  distraught    The  storms  of 

heaven 
Beat  on  him :  gaping  hinds  stare  at  his  woe ; 
And  no  one  stops  to  bid  heav*n  speed  his  way. 

Joanna  BaUUe'i  Etiwall 

And  the  bark  sets  sail; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves  for  ever ! 
His  wife,  his  boys,  and  his  disconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night — unseen  of  any— 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness. 
To  be  called  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours, 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 


£XILEL 


ISO 


Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  fint  of  joyi. 

Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 

Amid  this  world  of  death.    Day  after  day. 

Sad  on  the  jotting  eminence  he  sits, 

And  views  the  main  that  ever  toik  below ; 

Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthcBt  verge, 

Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave. 

Ships,  dim^iscoverM,  dropping  from  the  clouds; 

At  evening,  to  ihe  setting  sun  he  turns 

A  moamful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 

Sinks  helpless. 

Tkommm*9  Sea$on», 

Ch  I  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth, 

Hie  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  7 

When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fbnntains. 

Our  hamlets,  our  mountains. 

With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I 

adore? 
Oh !  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead, 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  7 

MontgoMtfy* 

Even  now,  as,  wandering  upon  Erie's  shore, 
I  hear  Niagara's  distant  cataract  roar, 
I  sigh  for  England — oh !  these  weary  feet 
Have  many  a  mile  to  journey,  ere  we  meet. 

Moon, 

Ah !  yoo  never  yet 
Were  ftr  away  fiom  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  your  vessel's  track 
Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory. 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not 

Byron — The  Two  Fooeari. 

The  night-breexe  freshens— she  that  day  had  pass'd 
In  watching  all  that  Kept  proclaim'd  a  mast; 
Sadly  she  sate — on  high — impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore : 
And  here  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam'd  away ; 
She  saw  not — felt  not  this,  nor  dar'd  depart ; 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold  —  her  chill  was  at  her  heart 

ByrofCi  Cormir, 

But  no !  it  came  not;  fast  and  far  away 

The  shadow  leasen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 

She  gaz*d,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes, 

To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 

On  the  horizon  verg'd  the  distant  deck, 

Diminish'd  •—  dwindled  to  a  very  speck  — - 

Then  vanish'd. 

Byron's  Idand, 


Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 

Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall. 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 

I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour 's  gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or 
glad  mine  eye. 

Byron's  ChOde  Harold. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more  I 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
lliat  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  their  roar  1 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  load ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale. 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  loam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweeps  the  tempest's 
breath  prevail. 

Byron'9  CkOde  Handd, 

**  Farewell,  my  Spam !  a  long  fkrewell !"  he  cried  • 
**  Perhaps  I  may  rerisit  thee  no  more. 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 
Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore." 

Byron's  CMkU  Harold 

What  exile  flrom  himself  can  flee  7 

To  ZGoes,  though  more  and  more  remote. 

Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life— the  demon  thoqght 

Byron. 

Home,  kindred,  fiiends,  and  country— these 
Are  ties  with  which  we  never  part ; 

From  clime  to  clime,  o'er  land  and  seas, 
We  bear  them  with  us  in  our  heart : 

But,  oh !  'tis  hard  to  feel  resign'd. 

When  these  must  all  be  left  behind ! 

•/.  JIf on^goififry* 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  thero 

In  sunshine  dwell 7    Ah!  when  was  exile  blest? 

When  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens,  or  summer 
air 

Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  7 

Jfrs.  Heman$ 
An  exile,  ill  in  heart  and  frame, — 
A  wanderer,  weary  of  the  way  ;— 
A  stranger,  without  love's  sweet  claim 

On  any  heart,  go  where  I  may ! 

Jlfrs.  Oagood 

Beloved  country !  banish'd  fivm  thy  shore, 
A  stranger  in  this  prison^iouse  of  clay. 
The  exil'd  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  fer  thee ! 
Heavenward  the  bright  nerfections  I  adore  direoc 

LoHgfJUmTi  Pi 
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EXPERIENCE  -  EXPECTATION, 


And  they  who  before  were  strangers, 

Meeting  in  exile,  became  straightway  as  friends 

to  each  other. 

LimgftUow^9  Evangdme, 


EXPERIENCE. 

Experience  wounded  is  the  school 
Where  man  learns  piercing  wisdom,  out  of  smart 

Lord  Brook's  Muttapha, 

1  know  thy  loyal  heart,  and  prudent  head ; 
Upon  whose  hairs,  timers  child,  experience,  hangs 
A  milk-white  badge  of  wisdom ;  and  can^st  vrield 
Hiy  tongue  in  senate,  and  thy  hands  in  field. 

True  Tn^ani, 

Experience  is  by  industry  achievM, 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 

Shaki.  Tteo  OentUmen  of  Verona. 

To  wilful  men, 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure, 

Most  be  their  schoolmasters. 

Shako,  Lear, 

Experience  join*d  with  common  sense, 

To  mortals  is  a  providence. 

ChreetCo  SpUeiu 

*Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours; 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven ; 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 
^  news. 

Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; 
If  wisdom's  friend,  her  best ;  if  not,  worst  foe. 

Young'o  Night  Thaughti, 

Much  had  he  read, 
Much  more  had  seen :  he  studied  from  the  life. 
And  in  th*  original  pernsM  mankind. 

Amutron^B  Art  ofPreoerving  HeaUh, 

O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glowM  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd, 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloyM ! 

SeoU'o  Rokeby, 

For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render*d  sager) 
Will  back  their  ovm  opinions  with  a  wager. 

Byron*9  Beppo. 

Aud  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 
For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  &tes  forsooth. 
And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 
He  who  hatji  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage, 
Whethei  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
UxtiK  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so 
weighty.  Byron. 


Her  Lopes  ne'er  drew 
Aught  f^om  experience,  that  chill  touchstone  vhon 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hue. 

ByroiCe  /«2m& 

Experience  teacheth  many  thingrs,  and  all  men  are 

his  scholars ; 
Yet  is  he  a  strange  tutor,  unteaching  that  which 

he  hath  taught 

Tupper'o  Prooerlnal  Phaonphf, 

A  thousand  volumes  in  a  thousand  tongues,  enshiiM 

the  lessons  of  Experience ; 
Yet  a  man  sliall  read  them  all,  and  go  ibrth  none 

the  wiser ; 
If  selfJove  lendeth  him  a  glass,  to  coloor  all  he 

conneth. 

Lest  in  the  features  of  another  he  find  his  own  com* 

plexion. 

Tupper*9  Prooeriial  Plalmfhf. 


EXPECTATION 

Now  sits  expectation  in  the  air, 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilt  unto  the  pobt, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronete, 
Promis'd  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 

Shako.  Hemri  V. 

So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 
And  may  not  wear  them. 

Shako,  Romeo  and  JsfiA 

Ofl  expectation  fails,  and  most  ofl  there 
Where  most  it  promises :  and  ofl  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 

Shako.  AU's  Wa 

How  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes :  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  yoimg  man's  revenoe. 

Shako.  Midoummer  Night'e  Jhm. 

Oh !  how  impatience  gains  upon  the  soul, 
When  the  long  promised  hour  of  joy  draws  near. 
How  slow  the  tardy  moments  seem  to  roll  1 
What  spectres  rise  of  inconsistent  fear ! 
To  the  fond  doubting  heart  its  hopes  appear 
Too  brightly  fair,  too  sweet  to  realize ; 
All  seem  but  day-dreams  of  delight  too  dear! 
Strange  hopes  and  fears  in  painful  contest  rise, 
While  the  scarce-trusted  bliss  seems  but  to  cheat 
the  eyes.  Mro.  TV****  P^T*- 

"  Yet  doth  he  live !"  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 

ByroiCfL'r^ 
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Gay  was  the  love  of  paradise  he  drew 

And  pictured  in  hia  fimcj ;  he  did  dwell 

Upon  it  tiU  it  had  a  life ;  he  threw 

A  tint  of  heaven  athwart  it — who  can  tell 

The  yearnings  of  his  heart,  the  charm,  the  spell, 

That  bound  him  to  that  vision 

PerendL 


EXTRAVAGANCE, 

*TiB  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  mach  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  ahowing  a  more  svfcUing  port. 
Than  my  faint  means  woold  grant  continuance. 

Shaks.  Merchant  qf  Vemee, 

The  man  who  builds  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay. 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 

Young'B  Loot  ff  Famt. 

Behold,  &  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 

Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit; 

What  late  he  callM  a  blesang,  now  was  wit. 

And  God*8  good*  providence  a  lucky  hit 

Things  change  their  titles  as  their  mannera  turn : 

His  counting-house  empIoyM  the  Sunday  mom : 

Seldom  at  church,  (*t  was  such  a  busy  life) 

But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 

Pope^B  Moral  EBsayt. 

For  what  has  Virro  painted,  built  and  planted  7 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  Visto's  ilLgot  wealth  to  waste? 
Some  demon  whiaper'd,  ^sto  has  a  taste. 

Pope^i  Moral  Euayg, 

We  eacrifioe  to  dress,  till  household  joys 
And  com^Mrts  cease.    Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry. 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean ;  puts  out  our  fires. 
And  introduces  hunger,  frost  and  woe, 
Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign. 

Cowper*8  Task* 
Mansions  once 
Knew  their  own  masters,  and  laborious  hinds, 
That  had  survived  the  father,  serv'd  the  son. 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 
Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arrived. 
And  soon  to  be  supplanted.    He  that  saw 
His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf^ 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper  ere  it  buds  again. 
Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  awhile. 
Then  advertised  and  anctioneer*d  away. 

Cowper's  TatL 

Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills. 

The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bilk. 

Byron, 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

Jjyron. 

L 


EXTREMES. 

Eztreraee,  though  contrary,  have  the  like  ^ecte; 
Extreme  heat  mortifies  like  extreme  0(dd ; 
Extreme  love  breeds  satiety,  as  well 
As  extreme  hatred ;  and  too  violent  rigour 
Tempts  chastity  as  much  as  too  much  lioenee. 

Ck0fnmn*§  AU  Fub 

Those  edges  soonest  turn,  that  are  most  keen, 
A  sober  moderation  stands  sure, 
No  violent  extremes  endure. 

Aleyn^s  Creteey. 

lliey  are  as  sick,  that  surfeit  with  too  much, 
As  they  that  starve  with  nothing ;  therefore  it 
Is  no  mean  happiness  to  be  seated 
In  the  mean ;  superfluity  comes  sooner 
By  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Shaka,  Merchant  of  Venice, 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 

And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder. 

Which,  as  they  meet,  consume.    The  sweetert 

honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite ; 
Therefore  love  moderately,  long  love  doth  so ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Shake,  Ramea  and  Juliei<> 

'Tis  in  worldly  accidents. 
As  in  the  world  its^,  where  things  most  distant 
Meet  one  another :  Thus  the  east  and  west. 
Upon  the  globe  a  mathematical  point 
Only  divides :  Thus  happiness  and  misery. 
And  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguous. 

DenhanCe  Sopky 

Let  wealth  come  in  by  comely  thrift. 
And  not  by  any  sordid  shift; 

*T  is  haste 

Makes  waste ; 
Extremes  have  still  their  &uU. 
Who  gripes  too  hard  the  dry  and  slipp'ry  sand. 
Holds  none  at  all,  or  little,  in  his  hand. 

Herriei 


EYES. 


Long  while  I  sought  to  what  I  might  comparu 
Those  powerful  eyes,  which  lighten  my  dark  spin* 
Yet  found  I  nought  on  earth,  to  which  I  dare 
Resemble  the  image  of  their  goodly  light 
Not  to  the  sun,  for  they  do  shine  by  night ; 
Nor  to  the  moon,  for  they  are  changed  never ; 
Nor  to  the  stars,  for  they  have  purer  sight: 
Nor  to  the  fire,  for  they  consume  not  ever »     • 
Nor  to  the  lightning.  fi>r  they  still  persever 
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N4y  to  the  diamond,  for  they  are  more  tender ; 

Nor  mito  crystal,  for  nought  may  them  lever ; 

Nor  onto  gfloMs  such  baaeneea  might  offend  her. 

Then  to  the  Maher^s  self  they  likeat  he ; 

Whose  light  doth  lighten  all  that  here  we  see. 

Spemer. 

In  her  two  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  aboTe,  at  the  heavenly  light, 

And  darting  fiery  beams  oat  of  the  same. 
So  passing  pearceant,  and  so  wondrous  bright. 
That  quite  bereaved  the  rash  beholders  of  their 
sight  Speiuer. 

From  women*s  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive ; 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academies. 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world. 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent 

Shaks,  Lovers  Labour, 

Thou  telPst  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
•Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes — ^that  are  the  firail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies  — 
Should  be  caird  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 

Shaks.  A9  You  Like  It 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 

Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes. 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not 

8hak$,  As  You  Like  It 

Faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

Shakapeare. 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid^lay  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world. 

Shake.  Henry  VL   Pari  JIL 

1  hose  ejes,  ^i^iose  light  seem*d  rather  given 
To  be  adorM  than  to  adore  — 
Such  eyes  as  may  have  look'd  from  heaven, 
Jiut  ne*er  were  raisM  to  it  before ! 

Moore*  e  Laeee  ef  the  Angde, 

And  then  her  look — Oh,  where  *s  the  heart  so  wise, 
(Toold,  unbewilder'd,  meet  those  matchless  eyes  7 
Quick,  restless,  strange,  but  exquisite  withal, 

Like  those  of  angek. 

Moore, 
Iter  eye  (I  *m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 
Wks  Jirge  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Uniil  she  spoke ;  then,  through  its  soft  disguise, 
HasU'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 
And  love  loaa  either. 

Byron, 


Her  glance,  how  wildly  beautiiaL 


Bym 


Soul  beam'd  fixrth  in  every  spark 

That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid. 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid. 

ByrcM, 

Those  eyes, 

Soft  and  capacious  as  a  cloudless  sky. 

Whose  azure  depths  their  ookxir  emulates. 

Must  needs  be  conversant  with  upward  looki^ 

Prayer's  voiceless  service. 

WordoworA. 

Eyes  with  the  same  blue  witchery  as  those 
Of  Psyche,  which  caught  Love  in  his  own  wiles. 

Tranelttted  from  Ike  JtakML 

Love  has  a  fleeter  messenger  than  speech. 
To  tell  love*s  meaning.    His  expresses  post 
Upon  the  orbs  of  vision,  ere  the  tooguo 
Can  shape  them  into  words. 

His  dark,  pensive  eye, 
Speaks  the  high  soul,  the  thought  sublime 
That  dwells  on  immortality. 

CharloUe  EUMoAeA, 

Look  on  his  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  find 

A  sadness  in  their  beam. 

Like  the  pensive  shades  that  willows  cast 

On  the  sky-reflected  stream. 

EUzaCoek 

'—'  Eyes  that  droop  like  summer  flowers 
Told  they  could  change  with  shine  and  showers. 

Mioa  London. 

Her  deep  blue  eyes  smil'd  constantly — as  if  they 

had  by  fitness 

Won  the  secret  of  a  happy  dream,  she  did  not  care 

to  speak. 

Min  Barrett. 

Thy  brown  eyes  have  looks  like  birds, 

Flying  straightway  to  the  light 

Jtfws  Barrett. 

Folded  eyes  see  brighter  colours  than  the  open 
ever  do. 


Barrett. 

Those  eyes,  those  eyes,  how  fbll  of  heaven  they  are, 
When  the  calm  twilight  leaves  the  heaven  most 
holy! 
Toll  me,  sweet  eyes,  from  what  divinest  star 
Did  ye  drink  in  your  liquid  melancholy  7 

Tell  me,  beloved  eyes! 

Btdwer. 

Some  praise  the  eyes  they  bve  to  see. 

As  rivalling  the  western  star; 

But  eyes  I  know  well  worth  to  me 

A  thousand  firmaments  afar. 

Jokm,  SUring 
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Hood, 


Hkmb  ayw  thai  mn  to  bright,  love, 

Have  now  a  dimmer  shine ; 
Bot  what  they  Ve  lost  in  li|^t,  love, 

Is  what  they  gave  to  mine* 
And  still  those  orbs  reflect,  love, 

Hie  beams  of  former  hours, 
That  ripen*d  all  my  joys,  love, 

And  tinted  all  my  flowers. 

I  never  saw  an  eye  so  bright. 

And  yet  so  soft,  as  hers ; 
It  sometimes  swam  in  licpud  light. 

And  sometimes  swam  in  tears ; 

It  seemM  a  beanty  set  apart 

For  soAness  and  fbr  sighs. 

Mrs.  1Fe%. 

llioee  laughing  orbs,  that  borrow 

From  aznre  skies  the  light  they  vrear^ 

Are  like  heaven — no  sorrow 

Can  float  o'er  hues  so  lair. 

Jfrs;  OigfMdL 

The  soft  blue  eye. 
That  k)oks  as  it  had  open'd  first  in  heaven. 
And  eaaght  its  brightness   fiom  the  seraphs' 


As  flowers  are 


where  the  sunbeams  lalL 
Mro,  HMo  Otmond  Grotvomr* 


A  sweet  wild  girl,  with  eye  of  earnest  ray. 
And  olive  cheek,  at  each  emotioo  glowing. 

Mro,  Sigoumey. 

His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon. 

wmo. 

I  have  sat, 
And  in  the  Uue  depths  of  her  stainless  eyes 

Have  gaaed!  • 

WiOtf. 

Those  eyes, — among  thine  elder  firiends 

Perhaps  they  pass  for  blue ;  — 

No  matter, — if  a  man  can  see. 

What  more  have  eyes  to  do  7 

O.  IF.  HoUnoo, 

I  look  upon  the  &ir  blue  skies. 

And  naught  but  empty  air  I  see ; 

But  when  I  turn  me  to  thine  eyes. 

It  seemeth  unto  me 

Ten  thousand  angels  spread  their  wings 

Within  those  little  azure  rings. 

O.  W.  Hotmeo, 

The  bright  black  eye,  the  melting  blue, 
I  cannot  choose  between  the  twow 
Bot  that  is  dearest,  all  the  while, 
Which  wean  ibr  us  the  sweetest  smile. 

O.  W.  Hdmm. 


FACTION. 

Some  of  the  great  ones  first  came  fairly  on 
T*  adore  this  idol,  but  the  people  do 
Run  headlong  in  a  vnid  devotion : 
As  in  a  jack  the  greater  wheels  do  go 
With  soft  and  sober  turnings ;  but  the  less 
Are  hurried  with  a  whirling  giddiness. 

AUffnU  Homf  VIL 

So  frlse  is  faction,  and  so  smooth  a  liar. 
As  that  it  never  had  a  side  entire. 

DmM, 

Seldom  is  faction's  ire  in  haughty  minds 
Extinguish'd  but  by  death :  it  oft,  like  fire 
Suppressed,  breaks  forth  again,  and  biases  higheri 

May*§  Homy  IL 

Avoid  the  politic,  the  factious  fool, 

The  busy,  buzzing,  talking,  hardenM  knave ; 

Tlie  quaint  smooth  rogue,  that  sins  against  hit 

reason. 
Calls  saucy  loud  sedition  public  zeal : 
And  mutiny  the  dictates  of  his  spirit 

FAIRIES. 

In  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 

Shako,  Midoummtr  Nighto  Droam, 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  hb  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricots  and  dewberries ; 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries  ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And,  for  night  tapers,  crop  their  waien  thighn. 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes; 
And  i^uck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes; 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Shako.  Midoummor  Nighto  Dromn, 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  &thoms  deep ;  and  then  anoo 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wake% 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again. 

Shako,  Romoo  mid  JtdUL 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Shako,  Romoo  and  Min 
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FAITH. 


A  thonund  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire» 
And  airy  tongoes,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

MiUm'9  ComuB, 

I  took  it  fi>r  a  fairy  vision 

Of  some  gay  creaioree  of  the  element. 

That  in  the  ooloors  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  i'  th'  plighted  donds. 

MiUon^i  Coirttfff. 

Beautifhl  spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  statore,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth  — 
Carnation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofly  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
llie  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 

Byrtm's  Matted, 

Oberon,  Titania, 

Did  your  star-light  mirth. 
With  the  song  of  Avon, 

Quit  this  work-^ay  earth? 
Yet  while  green  leaves  glisten 

And  while  bright  stars  bum. 
By  that  magic  memory. 

Oh,  return,  return! 

Jlfrc.  Hemant^B  Poems, 

Did  you  ever  hear 
Of  the  frolic  Fairies,  dear  7 
They're  a  little  blessed  race. 
Peeping  up  in  Fancy's  face. 
In  the  valley,  on  the  hill. 
By  the  fountain  and  the  rill; 
Laughing  out  between  the  leaves 
That  the  loving  summer  weaves. 

JIfrs.  Osgood, 

Their  harps  are  of  the  amber  shade, 
That  hides  the  blush  of  waking  day. 

And  evvry  gleaming  string  is  made 
Of  silvery  moonshine's  lengthen'd  ray. 

Drake's  Culprit  Fay. 

As  at  tliC  glimpse  of  morning  pale, 
71)e  lancc>fly  spreads  his  silken  sail. 
And  gleams  with  blendings  soft  and  bright, 
rUl  lost  in  shade  of  fading  night ; — 
Si)  rose  from  earth  the  lovely  Fay, — 
8i«  vanish'd  far  in  he&ven  away ! 

Drive's  itdprit  Fay, 


The  tender  violets  bent  fak 

To  ehes  that  sp«rted  nigh. 
Tossing  the  drops  of  fragrant  dew 

To  scent  the  evening  sky; 
They  kiss'd  the  rose  in  love  and  mirth. 

And  its  petals  fairer  grew; 
A  shower  of  pearly  dust  they  brought, 

And  o'er  the  lily  threw. 

Mrs,  E,  Cakes  SmUh's  Shdess  ChUd, 


FAITH. 

True  faith  and  reason  are  the  soul's  two  eyes ; 
Faith  evermore  looks  upward,  and  descries 
Objects  remote ;  but  reason  can  discover 
Things  only  near,-— sees  nothing  that's  above  her; 
They  are  not  matches,— often  disagree. 
And  sometimos  both  are  clos'd  and  neither  see. 
Faith  views  the  sun,  and  reason  but  the  shade ; 
One  courts  the  mistress,  th'  other  wooes  the  maid, 
That  sees  the  fire,  this  only  but  the  flint; 
The  true-bred  Christian  always  looks  asquint 

QiHiiries 

If  fbrc'd  from  fidth,  for  ever  miserable : 
For  what  is  misery  but  want  of  God, 
And  God  is  lost  if  fkith  be  overthrown. 

.  SoUman  and  Perstds, 

Tradition !  time's  suspected  register  I 
Too  oft  religion  at  her  trial  fails ; 
Instead  of  knowledge,  teacheth  her  to  err. 
And  wears  out  truth's  best  stories  into  tales. 

Sir  W,  Daxtamnt, 

If  faith  with  reason  never  doth  advise. 
Nor  yet  tradition  leads  her,  she  is  then 
From  heav'n  inspir'd ;  and  secretly  grows  wise 
Ab^ve  the  schools,  we  know  not  how,  nor  when. 

Sir  W.  DavemtL 

Faith  lights  us  through  the  dark  to  deity ; 
Whibt,  without  sight,  we  witness  that  she  shows 
More  God  than  in  his  works  our  eyes  can  see ; 
Though  none  but  by  those  works  the  Godhead 
knows.  Sir  W.  DavetmnL 

When  the  soul  grants  what  reason  makes  her  see. 
That  is  true  faith,  what's  more's  credulity. 

Svr  F,  Fme. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  6ght ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  tiie  right. 

Pope. 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death, 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun. 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  farther  shore. 

Young's  Night  Thosigkts, 

And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith. 

WordsKortL 


FALL-PAL^aiOOD. 


les 


Nought  ihall  prevail  agfainst  m,  or  disturb 
Oar  cheeiibl  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
1m  full  of  Ueasings. 

It  efwPiwi  U* 

But  faith,  fiumtie  &ith,  ooee  wedded  fiiat 
To  some  dear  fiUsehood,  Imga  it  to  the  last 

Jfoore'*  LaUa  Rcekk. 

T^e  &ith  nor  biddeth  nor  abideth  form. 
Tlie  bended  knee,  the  eye  uplift,  is  all 
Which  man  need  render ;  all  which  God  can  bear. 
What  to  the  faith  are  forme  7    A  paaaing  speck, 

A  crow  npoQ  the  eky. 

0eiky*f  Fesfut. 

Faith  is  the  subtle  chain 

That  binds  as  to  the  Infinite :  the  yoice 

Of  a  deep  lift  within,  that  will  remain 

Until  we  crowd  it  thence. 

Mr*.  £.  OiJte$  SmitiL 

Faith  lores  to  lean  on  time's  destroyingr  arm. 

And  age,  like  distance,  lends  a  doable  charm. 

O.  W,  Holme$. 

Great  fiuth  it  needs,  according  to  my  view. 
To  trust  in  that  which  never  could  be  true. 

Park  Bei^amm, 

FALL. 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  rise. 

Shakt.  Cymbdme. 

I  *ve  toochM  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness : 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall. 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening ; 

And  no  man  see  me  more. 

SJkkt,  Henry  VIIL 

Bt,  that  this  mom  rose  proodly  as  the  sun. 
And  fafeaking  through  a  mist  of  clients*  breath, 
Cune  on  as  gaz*d  at,  and  admirM  as  he, 
When  superstitious  Moors  salute  his  light ! 
That  had  our  servile  nobleiL  waiting  him 
As  common  grooms ;  and  hanging  on  his  looki 
No  less  than  human  life  on  destiny ! 
Tliat  had  men*s  knees  as  frequent  as  the  gods; 
And  sacrifices  more  than  Rome  had  altars ; 
And  this  man  fall !  fidl !  ay,  without  a  look, 
That  durst  appear  his  friend,  or  lend  so  much 
Of  vain  relief,  to  his  changM  state,  as  pity ! 

JomoiCb  S^amti. 

Who  bravely  fall  have  this  one  happiness, 
Above  the  conqueror;  they  share  his  fiime, 
And  have  more  love,  and  an  unenvy*d  name. 

Crmon*s  JDariMf. 

When  once  a  shaking  monarchy  declines^ 
Each  thing  grows  bold,  and  to  its  fkU  combines. 
CrsiM's  Charle$  VIIL  tfFraw. 


FALSEHOOD. 

What  wit  so  sharp  is  found  in  age  or  youth. 
That  can  distinguish  truth  fh>m  treachery? 
Falsehood  puts  on  the  fkee  of  simple  truth. 
And  masks  i*  th*  habit  of  plain  honesty. 
When  she  in  heart  intends  most  villany. 

MimrfiT  MaguftrtAdi* 

Money  and  man  a  mutual  falsehood  show, 
Men  make  false  moneys — ^money  makes  men  sa 

Aleyn'9  Henry  VII. 

tiverj  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul 

Of  crystal  for  all  men  to  read  their  actions 

Through:  men's  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far 

asunder. 
That  they  hdd  no  Intelligence. 

Beaumont  and  FUteher*9  False  One. 

How  false  are  men, both  in  their  heads  and  hearts; 
And  there  is  falsehood  in  all  trades  and  arts. 
Lavpyers  deceive  their  clients  by  false  law ; 
Priests,  by  ftlie  gods,  keep  all  the  world  in  awe. 
For  their  fiJse  tongues  such  flatrring  knaves  are 

rais*d. 
For  their  &lse  wit,  scribblers  by  fools  are  prais'd. 

CrounCe  Caligula 

Who  should  be  trusted  when  one's  own  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  boeom  7    IVotheus, 
I  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
Tlie  private  wound  is  deepest 

Shaks.  Two  GenOemen  of  Verona, 

But,  fiure  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fidr!  farewdill 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  1 11  lock  up'all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Shake.  Much  Ado, 

You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 

Upon  my  soul  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie. 

Shake,  OtheUo 

So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 

Rankly  abos'd. 

Shake,  HamUi 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 

And  ne'er  a  true  one ! 

Shak$ 

Dishonour  waits  on  perfidy.    The  villain 
Should  blush  to  think  a  falsehood :  'TIS  the  crime 

Of  oovrards. 

C.  Jo&nson's  Bmltmmi 

The  seal  of  truth  is  on  thy  gallant  form, 

For  none  but  cowards  lie. 

Murpky*9  Aimm, 


FAMB. 


Let  ftbehood  be  a  etnuifer  to  th j  lipe ; 
Shame  on  the  polioj  that  fint  began 
To  tunper  with  the  heart  to  hide  ite  thooghte! 
And  doablj  abune  on  that  ingloriooi  tongue 
That  sold  ite  honeit^  and  told  a  lie. 

The  man  of  pore  and  ample  heart 
Tliroqgh  li&  diedaimi  a  double  part, 
He  never  needi  the  eereen  of  lies 
Hie  inward  boeom  to  disguise. 

Oh !  oolder  than  the  wind  that  fteeaes 
Founts  that  but  now  in  sunshine  play'd. 

Is  that  congealing  pang  which  seises 
Hm  trusting  bosom  when  betray'd. 


Jfoore. 


Tlien  &re  thee  well — IM  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake, 
^Hien  thawing  sons  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  lore  so  fiJse  as  thine. 


Out  on  our  beings*  falsehood !  stodied,  odd— 

Are  we  not  like  that  actor  of  old  time. 

Who  wore  his  mask  so  kng  his  features  took 

Its  likeness? 

MtmLamdam, 

I  live  among  the  odd,  the  ftlse, 

And  I  must  seem  like  them; 
And  such  I  am,  lor  I  am  fidse 

As  those  I  most  condemn* 

MSmLamkm. 

The  sting  of  fiUsehood  loses  half  its  pain 
If  our  own  soul  bear  witness^— we  are  true. 

Mr$.  BqU. 

0  Agony!  keen  agony, 
For  trusting  heart  to  find 

Hiat  vows  believed,  vrare  vows  coooeived 

As  light  as  summer  wind. 

MsOermtt. 

1  soom  this  hated  scene 
Of  masking  and  disguise. 

Where  men  on  men  still  gleam. 

With  iklseness  in  their  eyes; 
Where  all  is  counterfeit. 

And  truth  hath  never  say; 

Where  hearts  themselves  do  cheat, 

Concealing  hope's  decay. 

MiAtrwdL 

We  hear,  indeed,  but  Aradder  while  we  hear. 
The  insidious  fUsehood,  and  the  heartless  jeer : 
For  each  dark  libel  that  thou  lik*st  to  shape, 
Thon  maysc  firom  law,  but  not  from  scorn  escape; 
The  pointed  finger,  odd  averted  eye, 
lnr4flted  virt06*s  hiss— thou  canst  not  fly. 

Ckmim  SptmgftM. 


What  is  man's  love !  his  vows  are  broke. 

Even  while  his  parting  kiss  is  wann. 

HalM 

Ah !  doom'd  indeed  to  worse  than  death. 
To  teach  those  sweet  lips  hourly  guile ; 

To  breathe  through  life  but  falsehood's  breath. 
And  smile  with  felsehood's  smile ! 

Mr:  OBgttd 

FAME. 

Then  straight  thro'  all  the  vrorld  *gan  &me  to  fly, 
A  monster  swifter  none  is  under  son ; 
Increasing  as  in  waters  we  descry 
The  cirdes  small,  of  nothing  that  begun ; 
Which  at  the  length,  unto  such  breadth  do  cooie, 
That  of  a  drop  which  from  the  skies  do  fall, 
Hm  cirdes  spread  and  hide  the  waters  all : 
So  fame  in  flight  increaseth  more  and  more : 
For  at  the  first,  she  is  not  scarody  known. 
But  by  and  by  she  fleets  firom  shore  to  shore. 
To  clouds  from  the  earth  her  stature  straight  ii 

grown: 
Hiere  whatsoever  by  her  tromp  is  blown, 
Hm  sound  that  both  by  sea  and  land  ootflies, 
Rebounds  again  and  verberates  the  skies. 

Mimrfmr  MagiMinUi. 

Hie  vdoe  of  fiune  should  be  as  loud  as  thunder; 

Her  house  is  all  of  echo  made. 

Where  never  dies  the  sound ; 

And,  as  her  brows  the  doods  invade. 

Her  feet  do  strike  the  ground. 

Sing  then  good  fiune,  that's  out  of  virtue  bom; 

For  who  doth  fiune  neglect,  doth  virtoe  scorn. 

Jonsen'f  Jfosjus  ^  Qaenw. 

The  life  of  fiune  is  actioa  undenrtood ; 
That  action  must  be  virtuous,  great,  and  good. 
Virtue  itself  by  feme  is  ofl  protected. 
And  dice  despised,  where  the  feme 's  neglected. 

JoRSOii'f  Clormda, 

Tdk  not  to  me  of  ibnd  renown,  the  rude. 
Inconstant  blast  of  the  base  muhitode : 
Tlieir  breaths,  nor  souls  can  satisfiustion  make, 
For  half  the  joys  I  part  with  lor  their  sake. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fiune  though  not  in  life. 

Shak9.  Richard  III 

The  evil  that  men  do^  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

fiftsfo.  J^dmM  Cmm, 

Metk^n  evil  manners  live  in  brass :  their  virtoei 

Wa  write  in  water. 

Shah.  Hemy  VIIL 


FAME. 


ler 


Adieu,  and  Uka  tky  praiM  witb  thee  to  heaT^n ! 
Thy  ifmnaui J  aleep  with  thee  in  the  gm^ 
Bat  not  ramember'd  in  thy  epitaph. 

SktA9.  Htmf  IV.    ParlL 

Let  fkme,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  liyea, 
lire  re^isterM  upon  our  braxen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  ns  in  the  disgrace  of  death. 

^  ShaJcM,  Lav^s  Labour. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  otlier  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honoor  from  corruption, 
Bat  each  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 

Shak9.  Hmry  VJIL 

0,  yonr  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom. 
When  it  deserves  ndth  characters  of  brass 
A  ibrted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  raznre  of  oblivion. 

Shaka,Mea.firMea. 

The  fkme  that  a  man  wins  himself  is  best; 
That  he  may  call  his  own :  honours  pat  on  him 
Blake  him  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothes  do, 
Which  are  as  soon  ta'en  off;  for  in  the  warmth 
The  heat  comes  from  the  body  not  the  weeds ; 
So  man's  tme  ftme  most  strike  from  his  own  deeds. 

JftdfUefofi. 


Vain  empty  vrords 
Of  hoDoor,  glory,  and  immortal  flime. 
Can  these  recall  the  spirit  from  its  place, 
Or  re-inspire  the  breathless  clay  with  life  7 
Whattho*  yoar  fame  with  all  its  thousand  trumpets, 
Sound  o'er  the  sepulchres,  will  that  awake 
Tlie  sleeping  dead. 

Seweitt  Sir  WalUr  Raleigh. 

I  courted  fame  but  as  a  spur  to  brave 
And  hoDest  deeds ;  and  who  despises  fkme 
Will  soon  renounce  the  virtues  that  deserve  it 

Jfoflet'f  JTiMtepfta. 

Sooie  when  they  die,  die  all ;  their  monld'ring  clay 
Is  bat  an  emblem  of  their  memories; 
The  space  quite  closes  up  thro'  which  they  pass'd : 
That  I  have  liv'd,  I  leave  a  mark  behind, 
Shan  i^Dck  the  shining  age  from  vulgar  time, 
And  give  it  whole  to  late  posterity. 

YIdhi^s  BUftrJt. 

Ib  stress  of  weather,  most;  some  sink  outright; 

O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  billows  close ; 

To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom. 

Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind, 

Idkm  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark's  ingulph'd ; 

It  floats  a  moment  and  is  seen  no  more : 

Ckw  Casar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot 

Timng'i  Night  Thtaghta. 


Knows  he,  that  mankind  praise  against  their  will, 
And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  they  can  7 
Knows  he,  that  ftithleos  fame  her  whisper  has, 
As  well  as  trumpet  7    That  his  vanity 
Is  so  much  tickled  from  not  hearing  all  7 

ybttfi^c  Night  Thoughtt. 

With  ftme,  in  just  proportion,  envy  grovra ; 
The  man  that  makes  a  character,  makes  fbes. 

Yotti^s  JBfittU  to  Pep^ 

Fame  is  a  public  mistress,  none  enjoys. 
But,  more  or  less,  his  rival's  peace  destroys. 

Ymmg^t  BfittU  Is  Peps. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid : 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserv'd  enjoy ; 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch  destroy : 
'T  u  the  world's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree ; 
But  if  you  pay  yourself^  the  world  is  free. 

Yw»g^$  Love  of  Fame 

What  so  foolish  as  the  chase  of  fame  7 
How  vain  the  prise !  how  impotent  our  aim ! 
For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime. 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time. 
That  rise  and  fsU,  that  swell,  and  are  no  more. 
Bom  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour. 

Young^o  Love  ef  Pamt 

A  prattling  gossip,  on  whose  tongue 
Proof  of  perpetual  motion  hung. 
Whose  lungs  in  strength  all  lungs  surpass. 
Like  her  own  trumpet  made  of  brass ; 
Who  with  a  hundred  pair  of  ejres. 
The  vain  attecks  of  sleep  defies; 
Who  with  a  hundred  pair  of  wings 
News  from  the  &rthest  quarters  brings ; 
Sees,  hears,  and  tells,  untold  before. 
All  that  she  knows, — and  ten  times  more. 

ChmnUU, 

Absurd !  to  think  to  overreach  the  grave. 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  rescue  ours : 
The  best  concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  &me 
Die  fast  away :  only  themselves  die  &ster. 
The  fiur-&m'd  sculptor,  and  the  lauiel'd  bard. 
Those  bold  insurers  of  eternal  fame. 
Supply  their  little  feeUe  aids  in  vain. 

Blair'i  Oram 

Sepulchral  columns  wrestle,  but  in  vain. 
With  all-snbduing  time ;  her  cankering  hand 
With  oalm  deliberate  malice  wastoth  them : 
Warn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brass  consumer. 
The  baste  moulders,  and  the  deep-cut  marbln, 
U»  'eady  to  the  steel,  gives  up  ite  charge. 
Ambivion,  hal^coovioted  of  her  folly. 
Hangs  down  the  head  and  reddens  at  the  taiib 

'0  Ufmm 
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FAME. 


For  fiime  the  wretch  beneath  the  fallows  li 
DisowDing  every  erime  for  which  he  diesy 
Of  life  profuse,  teaaci«Ni0  of  a  name, 
Fearless  of  death,  and  yet  afraid  of  shame* 
Nature  has  wore  into  the  homan  mind 
This  anxious  care  of  names  we  leave  behind, 
Y*  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  liSb  to  come ; 
For  iC  when  dead,  we  are  but  dust  or  clay. 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  will  say  7 
Her  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern. 
Nor  ever  penetrate  the  silent  urn. 

SotstM  Jtiutynt* 

What*B  fame  7  a  fancied  life  in  others*  breath, 

A  thing  beyond  us,  ev*n  befere  our  death. 

Just  what  you  hear,  you   have;    and  what's 

unknown. 
The  same,  my  lord,  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  fees  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade. 
As  Eugene  living,  as  a  Oesar  dead. 

Pope's  Essay  tm  Man. 

All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the 

heart; 
One  selflapproving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  ezilM  feels, 
Than  Cssar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

Pope's  Essay  on  JIfan. 

And  what  is  fame?  the  meanest  have  their  day; 
The  greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 

Pops, 
Ah  me !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  ferlom 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies, 
While  partial  feme  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise. 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprise. 

Shenstorui's  SchooUmsiress, 

Will  fertune,  feme,  my  present  ills  relieve  7 
And  what  is  feme,  that  fluttering  noisy  sound, 
But  the  cold  lie  of  universal  vogue  7 
Thousands  of  men  fell  in  the  field  of  honour. 
Whose  glorious  deeds  die  in  inglorious  silence. 
Whilst  vaunting  cowards,  fevour'd  by  blind  feitune, 
Ueap  all  the  fruit  of  their  successful  toils. 
And  build  their  fame  upon  their  noble  ruins. 

H.  SmUh's  Princess  qfP^rma. 

"Stem  sons  of  war !"  sad  Wilfred  sighM, 
•"  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride ! 
What  DOW  of  all  your  toils  are  knovm  7 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  !** 

ScsWs  Robeky. 


He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Dr,  Jolmsovi's  VaitUy  of  HwmM  Wvitk 

Men's  actions  to  futurity  appear. 
But  as  th'  events  to  which  they  are  oonjomM 
To  give  them  consequence.    A  fallen  state, 
In  age  and  weakness  fallen,  no  hero  hath ; 
For  none  remains  behind  unto  whose  prida 
The  cherishM  mem'ry  of  his  acts^ertaina. 

Joanna  BaUUe's  Censiantine  Pakdegtii 
Who,  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  prea, 
This  speck  of  life  in  time's  great  wildemeis, 
This  narrow  isthmus  *twixt  two  boundless  seas, 
The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities ! 
Would  sully  the  bright  spot  or  leave  it  bare, 
When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple  there, 
A  name,  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space, 
And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting-place ! 

Jfoors's  LaUa  RooklL 
Fame  b  the  thirst  of  youth,  —  but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  firown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone,  —  remembcr'd  or  for;got. 

Byrim's  Childe  HuM 
But  there  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 

birth; 
The  high,  the  mountain  majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  ferth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

Byron's  Childe  HaM 
lliy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  the  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth. 

Byron's  CkOde  HaM 
What  is  the  end  of  fame7  'tis  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper; 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hiU, 
Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  b  lost  in  vapour; 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preaeh,  and  heroes  kifli 
And  iMtfds  bum  what  they  call  their  **  mid&H^ht 

taper," 

To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust 

Byron* 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'TIS  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind— 

Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind. 

Byrss, 


FANCY. 
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Tis  M  ft  mow-Un  wUoh  dtrivss  aMMtaooe 
FrcHD  ewrj  flake,  and  yet  rolUi  en  tbe  Mme, 
Bpba  tin  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 
But  alter  all  'tia  nothing  bat  cold  mow. 

Bynn, 

Gaze 
Upon  the  shade  of  those  distingnishM  men. 
Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise  — 
TIm  pvaiae  of  persecution.    Gaze  again 
On  the  most  £iToar'd ;  and  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  sonset  halos  o*er  the  Iaurel-brow*d, 
What  can  ye  recognise  7  a  gilded  cloud. 

Byrottm 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  7 

Not  a  stone  on  their  tor^  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves; 

Bat  they  Htc  in  the  verse  immortality  saves. 

Bynm's  Siege  if  CertntA. 
Hie  yery  generations  of  the  dead 
Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 
Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled. 
And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom. 

Bynn, 
Yet  I  love  glory; — glory^  a  great  thing; 
Tliink  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maxntain'd  at  the  ezpense  of  your  good  king : 
A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage, 
And  heroes  are  bat  made  for  bards  U>  sing. 
Which  is  stin  better;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  vrars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 
Half.pay  for  life,  make  mankind  worth  destroying. 

ByrmL 
WeighM  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  day. 
Thy  scales,  mortality !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away. 

Byron*$  Ode  to  Napoleon, 

Yet  Tanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought. 
By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 
While  Franklin's  qmet  mem'ry  climbs  to  Heaven, 
Calming  the  lightning  whfth  he  thence  had  riven 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth ; 
While  Washington  *B  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there  *s  an  echo  left  to  air. 

Byron, 
Thoa  bast  a  charmed  cap,  O  Fame 

A  draught  that  nuustles  high, 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earthly  frame 

Above  mortality. 
Away !  to  me— a  woman -<- bring 
Sweet  waters  from  aflbction's  spring ! 

Mn,  Hernando  Poomo, 


Fame!  Fame!  thoa  eanst  not  be  the  stay 

Unto  the  drooping  reed. 
The  cool  fresh  ibontain  m  the  day 

Of  the  sool's  feverish  need : 
Where  most  tbe  lone  one  torn  or  flee  7 
Not  unto  thee^  oh !  not  to  thee ! 

Jlfrt.  Hemano. 

Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 
Of  Timc^  though  meagre  all  and  ghostly  thin. 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade 
Was  earthly  Fame. 

PoOoek'o  Caune  of  Tkno. 
I  am  a  vroman :  —  tell  me  not  of  fame. 
The  eagle's  wing  may  sweep  the  stormy  path, 
And  fling  back  arrows  where  the  dove  woold  die. 

Hfisf  LomdmCo  Pt 


Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve, 
Its  lifb  of  glorioos  fame  to  leave ; — 
A  life  of  hononr  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth. 

Longfdk^o  Poem$ 

The  world  may  scorn  me,  if  they  choose— I  care 
But  little  £at  their  scofi&ngs.    I  may  sink 
For  moments ;  bat  I  rise  again,  nor  shrink 
Fnm  doing  what  the  iaithf ol  heart  inspires. 
I  vrill  not  flatter,  fawn,  nor  crouch,  ner  wink. 
At  what  high-mounted  wealth  or  power  desires  t 
I  have  a  lofUer  aim,  to  which  my  soul  aspires. 

Peroioai. 
We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh. 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's  — 

One  of  the  few  immortal  names 
That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

HaUeck^o  Bozmri$ 


FANCY. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  fared; 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  7 
It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed:  and  fkncy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Shako,  Merehani  of  Vomeo 

All  impediments  ia  fency's  coarse 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy* 

Shako,  AU'o  Wdl 

Ever  let  the  fency  roam. 

Pleasure  never  u  at  home ; 

Then  lot  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thoqgbfes  still  spread  beyond  hv 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy!  ]etherloase» 

Every  thing  is  spoilt  fay  ose* 

KeaC  Peemo 
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lo  Ikncy  dreims.    Diiprofo  it,  if  ye  eaii, 
Ye  reasHiers  broad  awmke,  wiuwe  hmy  ieuoh 
Of  urgoment,  employM  too  oft  uniM, 
Sifts  half  the  pleaanree  of  aliort  lift  away. 

Cmtper't  Ymrdkif  Oak, 

Pleasant  at  noon,  beside  the  voeal  brook. 
To  lie  one  down  and  watoh  the  floating  donds, 
And  shape  to  Faney*8  wild  imaginings, 
Tlieir  ever-varying  ibrms. 

Woe  to  the  youth  ndiom  Fancy  gains* 
Winning  from  reason's  hand  the  reins. 

Fancy  u  a  fairy,  that  can  hear, 
Ever,  the  melody  of  natore's  voice. 
And  see  all  lovely  visions  that  she  wiD. 

Jlfnu  0$g9otL 

A  dream  of  thee,  aroused  by  fkncy's  power. 
Shall  be  the  first  U>  wander  slowly  by ; 
And  they,  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  faoe. 
Shall  pause  to  oonjure  up  a  vision  of  thy  grace. 

jifrs.  Norton. 


I  ever  tiemUed  in  my  Uias ; 
Now  thete  are  ftrewdOs  in  a  kiss. 


FAREWELL. 

So  fare  thee  well,— «nd  may  th*  indulgent  gods 

•        •        •        grant  thee  every  wish 

Thy  soul  can  fi>rm !    Once  more  farewell ! 

Sofkoeko, 

And  fiurewell  goes  out  sighing. 

Shako.  TroUuo  and  Creooida, 

Farewell ;  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget 

Shako.  Romeo  and  JuUeL 

Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 

That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Shako.  Romoo  and  JuUeL 

Fare  thee  well !  yet  think  awhile 

On  one  whose  bosom  bleeds  to  doubt  thee ; 

Who  now  would  rather  trust  thy  smile. 

And  die  with  thee,  than  live  without  thee. 

Mo  ro. 

T  were  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh ; 

Oh !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 

Are  in  the  word,  fiuewell — farewell ! 

Farewell !  there's  but  one  pang  in  death. 

One  only, — leaving  thee ! 

Ban*  £u9iano. 

Farewell!  the  early  dews  that  AH 

Upon  thy  grass-grown-bed. 
Are  like  the  thoughts  that  now  recall 

Thine  image  of  the  dead. 

A  blessmg  hallows  thy  dark  cell— 

1  M^iU  not  aray  to  weepb— FaiewvU. 

Mioo  Zdmdon, 


And  now  farewell !  farewell !  I  dare  not  lengtfaea 
These  sweet  sad  moments  out;  to  gox  on  thee 

Is  bliss  indeed,  yet  it  but  serves  to  strengthen 

The  love  that  now  amounts  to  agony ; 

This  u  our  last  fiireweU. 

Jtfrs.  W^ 

I  heard  thy  low-whisper'd  fiirewell,  love. 

And  silently  saw  thee  depart; — 
Ay,  silent; — fi>r  how  could  words  tell,  love. 

The  sorrow  that  swell'd  in  my  heart? 
They  could  not — Oh !  language  u  faint. 

When  passion's  devotion  would  speak ; 
Light  pleasure  or  pain  it  may  paint. 

But  with  feelings  like  ours  it  is  weak ! 
Yet  tearless  and  mute  though  I  stood,  love, 

Thy  Ust  words  are  thrilling  me  yet. 
And  my  heart  would  have  breathed,  if  it  cooU, 

love, 
And  murmur'd,  *'0h!  do  not  finrget!" 

Jtfrs.  Otgotd. 

Farewell — thou  hast  trampled  lo?e's  faith  in  the 

dust. 
Thou  hast  torn  fhvm  my  bosom  its  hope  and  iti 

trust; 
Yet,  if  thy  life's  current  with  bliss  it  woold  sveli, 
I  would  pour  out  my  own  in  this  last  fond  ftrewell! 


And,  like  some  low  and  mournful  spoilt 
To  whisper  but  one  word — frrewell ! 

Park  BtnjamStL 

FARMER.— (See  Labour.) 


FATHER. 

To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  ooe. 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it 

Shako.  Midoummer  Night*o  Droam 

LeoR^-Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  wi 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours? 
jDoL  If  at  home,  sir, 

He 's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  mailer : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy : 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  stateman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  Deeember  ; 
And,  with  his  varying  childneesi  cores  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Shako.  WwUi'o  TJo 
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But  mine,  mad  mine  I  lot'd*  mad  mtm$  1  fnii^d^ 
And  mina  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  oo  nraeli» 
Hiat  I  mjaelf  was  to  myialf  not  mine, 
Yafanng  of  iier. 

Shtkt,  Mudk  Ada, 


The  ehild  is  ftther  of  the  man. 


Wmdtwmik, 


If  there  be  a  human  tear 

FVom  passion's  dross  refin'd  and  dsar, 
T  is  tiiat  hj  loving'  fkther  shed 
Upon  a  dateoos  daughter's  head. 

SdHfs  Lady  oflka  LaU 

And  we  ni  do  an  that  father  UIeos  ; 

His  wishes  are  so  few. 
Would  they  were  more  I  that  every  hoar 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew ! 

I  *m  sore  it  makes  a  happy  day. 

When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

MaryHamlU, 

My  fiither's  praise  I  did  not  miss. 

What  time  he  stooped  down  to  kiss 

The  poet  at  his  knee. 

JRsf  JBSsmM. 


The  eompany  b  ••miasd**  (Tlie  phrase  I  qnots  is 
As  mnoh  as  aajiog^  diey  Vs  below  yonr  notioe. 


FASHION. 

Fashion,  a  word  which  knaves  and  took  may  use, 
Hieir  knavery  and  folly  to  ezense. 

CkmrehtWa  Raaeiad, 

ITie  town,  as  usual,  met  him  in  liill  cry ; 
The  town,  as  nsnal,  knew  no  reason  why: 
But  fkshion  so  directs,  and  modems  raise 
On  fashion's  mould*ring  base  their  transient  praise. 

CkunkUL 

FadUoB,  leader  of  a  chatfrini^  train. 
Whom  man  ibr  his  own  hurt  permits  to  reign, 
Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  his  shape, 
And  would  degrade  her  vot'iy  to  an  ape. 
The  ftnitfbl  parent  of  abase  and  wrong. 
Holds  a  nsorp'd  dominion  o*er  his  tongne, 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace, 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace. 
And  when  accomplished  in  her  wayward  school, 
Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fboL 

Cowper*9  Canoenatitm, 

In  toe  great  world  —  which  being  interpreted 

Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city. 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 

By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 

Bat  to  sit  np  while  others  lie  in  bed, 

And  look  down  on  the  ontverse  with  pity«^ 

Joan,  as  an  Inveterate  patrioian,^ 

Was  well  rsoeived  by  persons  of  conditieni 


Mark  yonder  ponp  of  costly  ftriiifffit 

Boond  the  wealthy  bride; 
Bat  when  eompar'd  with  real  psssiaa 

Poor  is  all  that  pride^^- 
What  ars  their  dbovry  treasores  7 
What  are  their  noisy  pleasoies  7 
The  gay,  gandy  glare  of  valiity  and  art— 
The  polishM  jewels  bhuse 
May  draw  the  wond'riBg  gase. 
Bat  never,  never  can  come  near  the  worthy  heart 

BiirM 

Oh !  wreathe  the  ribbon  lightly  roond, 

And  tie  it  "neath  year  chin; 
And  do  not  let  its  folds  be  boand 

By  needle  or  by  pin ! 
It  u  unworthy,  lady  dear. 

Your  dignity  of  mind. 
To  take  such  trouble  with  yoar  gear. 

jffs*  Omood 

Fashion's  smiles,  that  rich  ones  daim. 

Are  beams  of  a  wintiy  day ; 

How  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be 

Shooid  lile's^poor  wandersr  come ! 

Mf9.HaU 


FATE. 


What  fiites  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide ; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

Shako.  Hmry  VL    Part  III 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  vrit, 

Or  surest  hand,  can  always  hit ; 

For  whatMw'er  we  perpetrate. 

We  do  but  row;  we  *re  steer'd  by  ikte, 

Which  in  success  oft  diainheriti. 

For  spurious  causes,  noUest  merits. 

Bmltr's  Adiftrst. 

On  what  strange  grounds  we  build  our  hopes  and 

lean! 
lian's  life  is  all  a  nust,  and  in  the  dark 
Our  fortunes  meet  us. 
If  fiite  be  not,  then  what  can  we  fbreeee  7 
And  how  can  we  avoid  it  if  it  be  7 
If  by  iiree  will  in  our  own  paths  we  move, 
How  are  we  bounded  by  decrees  above  7 
Whether  vre  drive,  or  whether  vre  are  driven. 
If  in,  tie  ours;  if  good,  the  act  of  heav'n. 

Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  humsn  state. 
Or  vriio  can  shun  Inevitable  ikte  7 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  paati 
Eke  the  Ibundatiow  of  the  world  wm  east 
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FAVOUR-nSAR. 


Hie  gods  anjuit; 

Bat  how  can  ftiito  mauran  infinite  I 

Whaleyer  it,  is  in  its  eanses  jnst, 

Since  all  things  are  by  &te^  b«t  poor  blind  man 

Sees  but  a  part  o*  tfa*  chain,  the  nearest  link. 

His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  eipial  beam 

That  poises  all  abo^e. 

Dryden. 

It  was  my  fkte, 

That  did  not  fkshion  me  for  nobler  uses; 

For  if  those  stars,  cross  to  me  in  my  birth. 

Had  not  denied  their  prosperous  influence  to  it, 

I  might  hafe  ceased  to  be,  and  not  as  now 

To  curse  my  being. 

Jlfiisiiiygr* 

Man,  tho*  Ihnited 
By  ftte,  may  vainly  think  his  actions  free, 
While  all  he  does,  was,  at  his  hour  of  birth. 
Or  by  his  gods,  or  potent  stars,  ordainM. 

JtotM*s  Rojfdl  CancerL 

While  warmer  souls  command,  nay,  make  their 

fiite. 
Tlxy  fhte  made  thee,  and  forced  thee  to  be  great 

Jtfioore. 

But  Fate  whirls  on  the  bark. 
And  the  rough  gale  sweeps  from  the  rising  tide 
The  lazy  calm  of  thought 

Sir  Edward  I^ytton  Bulwer, 


FAVOUR. 

O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  man. 
Which  we  more  hunt  Ibr  than  the  grace  of  God, 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fiir  kwks, 
Lifes  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast; 
Ready,  with  e^erj  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  boweb  of  the  deep. 

Shak9.  Richard  III. 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  &lls,  he  falls  like  Ludfer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

iSMw.  Htmy  VIIL 

'TIS  the  curse  of  service; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection. 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Srood  heir  to  the  first 

fiAdbt.  OtfteOs. 

**he  may  help  you  to  many  fiiir  preferments; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein. 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  descent 

SkaU  Richard  III. 


*Tis  ever  tos  when  favoms  are  denied; 
All  iMd  been  granted  but  the  thing  we  beg , 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substitute, 
Your  life,  your  souls,  your  all  of  earthly  good. 
Is  profier*d  in  the  room  of  one  small  boon. 

Joanaa  Bam^»  Baal 


No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obtains, 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ;  *t  is  a  breath 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile  I  a  look,  a  word, 
A  firawn,  the  air-built  tower  of  fortune  shakes, 
And  down  the  unsubstantial  fitbrie  fiJls. 

Hannah  Mart*9  Damd 


FEAR. 


Next  him  was  f^ar,  all  arm'd  firom  top  to  toe. 
Yet  thought  himself  not  safb  enough  thereby. 
But  fear'd  each  shadow  moving  to  or  ho, 
And  his  own  arms  when  glittering  he  did  spy, 
Or  wia«h«"g  heard,  he  fast  away  did  fly; 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  winged  lieel*d. 
And  evermore  on  danger  fixt  his  eye, 
^Gainst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brasn  skidd. 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  Ibarfully  did  widd. 

Spen»er*9  Fairy  Queen. 

His  hand  did  quake 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  green. 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  fiice  was  seen, 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been. 

Spen»er*9  Fawy  Qseca. 

Still  as  he  fled  his  eye  was  backward  cast. 
As  if  his  fear  still  flillowM  him  behind, 
Als  flew  his  steed  as  he  his  bands  had  brast. 
And  with  his  winged  heels  did  tread  the  wind 
As  he  had  been  a  foal  of  Pegasus  his  kind. 

^S|pMStr*s  Awy  Qaeea 

Tou  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sightly 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch*d  with  foar. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooi'd 

To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 

As  Ufo  were  in *t :  I  have  suppM  fidi  of  homn; 

Direness,  fiimiliar  to  my  slaughtVoos  tbooghti, 

Cannot  once  start  me. 

Shako.  MaAA 

O,  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impeetotu  to  tnie  fear)  would  well  beeosae 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 

AuthoriiPd  by  her  graadam. 

ffftali  Ifsrhli 


^^■W  I 


FEAR. 


ITSr 


Whoace  is  that  knoekiny  I 
How  u  *t  with  me»  when  vntj  noke  appab  ma  7 

Acenrced  1m  the  tcmgne  that  tells  me  so, 
For  It  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man ! 

His  horrid  image  doth  mifix  my  hair, 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knoek  at  my  ribe. 

Against  the  use  of  nature. 

ShaU  Maebelk 

Why  what  should  be  the  Ibar  7 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin*s  fee ; 

And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 

Being  a  thing  immortal 

Shak§.  HamUL 

But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres; 
Thy  knolted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

Shak$.  HandeL 

Thou  shaH  be  punishM  for  thus  frighting  me. 

For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears ; 

Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears; 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 

A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  did'st  but  jest, 

With  my  vexM  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

Shak9.  King  John, 

I  have  seen  them. 
Like  boding  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivy, 
And  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly. 

Beaumont's  Bcndnutn, 

Men  as  resolute  appear 
With  too  much,  as  too  little  fear; 
And,  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 
Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying ; 
Or  turn  again  to  stand  it  out, 
And  those  they  fled,  like  lions,  rout. 

Bitikr'9  HudSbrQ9, 

I  feel  my  sinews  slacken'd  with  the  fright, 
And  a  cold  sweat  thrills  down  all  .o*er  my  limbs. 
As  if  I  were  dissolring  into  water. 

DrydeiC9  Tempest, 

My  blood  ran  back. 
My  shaking  knees  against  each  other  knock*d ! 
On  the  cold  pavement  down  I  fell  entranc'd. 
And  so  unfinish*d  left  the  horrid  scene ! 

J)ryden*9  AUfor  Lone, 


The  clouds  dispeli'd,  the  sky  resom*d  het  Ugh^ 
And  nature  stood  reoover'd  of  hear  fHght. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  ramain*d  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  ereiy  mind. 

DrydetCB  Theodore  and  Uemtam 

When  the  sun  sets,  shadows  that  show'd  at  noon 
But  small,  appear  most  long  and  terrible ; 
So  when  we  think  fete  hovers  o*er  our  heads, 
Our  apprehensions  shoot  beyond  all  bounds; 
Owls,  ravens,  crickets,  seem' the  watoh  of  dealb: 
Nature's  worst  vermin  soare  her  godlike  sons. 
Echoes,  the  very  leaving  of  a  voice, 
Grrow  babbling  ghosts,  and  call  us  to  onr  graves. 
Each  mole-hill  thought  swells  to  a  huge  CHympos, 
While  we,  fantastic  drearaem,  heave  and  pufi^ 
A^d  sweat  with  an  imagination's  weight 

Lee's  (Ed^ 
Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fencios  fhll. 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

TAomsim's  Seaeone 
The  wretch  that  fears  to  drown,  will  break  through 

flames; 
Or,  in  his  dread  of  flames,  will  plunge  in  waves 
When  eagles  are  in  view,  the  screaming  doves 
Will  cower  beneath  the  feet  of  man  fer  safety. 

Cibher*e  Ctuar  in  Egypt 
In  each  low  wind  raethinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 

P(^*s  EUriea, 

Stout  Glo'stor  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance. 

To  arms !  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiver* 

ing  lance. 

Gray*e  Bard 

Fear  on  goilt  attends,  and  deeds  of  darkness ; 
The  virtuous  breast  ne'er  knows  it 

Havard^e  Seanderbeg 

The  vraakness  vre  lament,  oursehee  create. 
Instructed  flrom  our  infent  years  to  court, 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man. 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breeze. 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark. 
Till  affectation,  rip'ning  to  belief 
And  felly,  frighted  at  our  own  chim^ras^ 
Habitual  cowardioe  usurps  the  souL 

JohneaCe  Jremm 
First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  tiy. 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

CoQtfls'f  Poffisns 

Must  I  consume  my  life — this  little  life— 
In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  7 
It  is  not  worth  so  much !    It  were  to  die 
Befere  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death. 

ByroiCe  Sardanofaku 
i5* 


TIm  drwid  of  «vO  if  th«  wont  of  in  s 

A.  tynat  yet  a  rebel,  dngfinf  doim 

Hie  elear<«ejed  judgment  firom  its  spirltul  throne, 

And  letgnM  with  all  the  hue  and  Uaeker  thonghtai 

To  oferwhefan  the  eooL 

Proam*9  MwrnndaUu 

*Ti8  wen — my  eonl  ihakes  off  its  load  of  care; 
*T]8  onlj  the  obecore  is  terrible. 
Imagination  frames  erents  unknown, 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  min ; 
And  what  it  fears  creates ! 

Hamuh  Jfore's  MsAmwot . 

What  are  fears  but  voioes  airy  7 
Whispering  harm  where  harm  is  not; 
And  deluding  the  unwary 
Tin  the  fiital  bolt  is  shot! 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  lear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  tumM  round  walks  on. 

And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightibl  fiend 
.    Doth  dose  behind  him  tread. 

CcUridge*9  AndaA  Mariner, 

And  what  art  thouf  I  know, but  dare  not  speak ! 

ShsUe^. 

Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 

ICesft. 

Hie  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Ye  fear  tht  power  that  goodness  hath ; 

Ye  fear  the  unseen  One  ever  near, 

Walking  his  ocean  path. 

Damt*9  Bueeaneer, 

Hast  thou  leamM  to  doubt  proftssions,  and  distrust 

Hie  word  of  promise  7 — if  not  so,  the  world  has 
been  more  just 

To  thee  than  me. 

JTiss  Bogmrt 
The  night  came  on  alone. 
The  Uttle  stars  sat  one  by  one 
Each  on  his  golden  throne ; 
The  evening  air  passM  by  my  cheek, 
llie  leave»  above  were  stirred, 
but  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  an  the  sound  I  heard. 

R,  M,  Jftluss. 


FEASTING. 

Then  aU  was  joUity, 
Keasting  and  mirth,  light  wantonness  and  laugh- 

ler. 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsies  and  masking, 
"Tin  Ufe  fled  firom  us  like  an  idle  dream ; 
A  sttow  of  mummery  without  a  meaning. 

item's  Jam  Shore. 


Not  atf  on  books  tiieir  crittcism  waste : 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  feme. 

Fnn^s  Lmct  ^  Fame, 

Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 
TIm  business  of  their  Uves,  that  is — to  dine. 

Yeung'e  Laee  tf  Feme. 

ffir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks, 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  hts  jokes : 
**  Live  like  yourself**  wis  soon  my  lady's  word ; 
And  lo !  two  puddings  smok*d  upon  the  board. 

Fepe^e  Moral  Ee»a:ifL, 
Mingles  with  the  friendly  bowl 


Pspc 


The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  souL 

Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain ! 

He  stufis  and  swills,  and  wXxsSb  again. 

**I'm  quite  ashamM— His  mighty  rude 

**To  eat  so  much — but  aU's  so  good! 

**  I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give — 

**•  My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live.** 

Pefe, 

The  banquet  waits  our  presence,  festal  joy 

Laughs  in  the  mantling  goblet,  and  the  night, 

IUumin*d  by  the  taper's  dazzling  beam. 

Rivals  departed  day. 

jyvvsnts  jwfwiusss. 

Wi'  sauce  ragouts,  an*  sic  like  trashtrie, 
T1iat*s  Utile  short  o*  downright  v^astrie. 

BwmeU  Twa  Dog9, 

The  turnpike  road  to  people's  hearts  I  find 
Lies  through  their  mouths,  or  I  mistake  mankind. 

Dr.  WdcaCe  Peter  Pindar, 

Behold  I  his  breakfastB  shine  with  reputation ! 
His  dinners  are  the  wonder  of  the  nation ! 
With  these  he  treats  both  commoners  and  qualitVf 
Who  iwaise,  where'er  they  go,  his  hospitality. 

Dr.  WoieaCe  Peter  Pindar. 

Dire  was  the  clang  of  plates,  of  knife  and  fi>rk. 
That  merc'less  fefl  like  tomahawks  to  work. 

Dr.  WoUaCe  Peter  Pindar, 

Ven'son  *s  a  Cesar  in  the  fiercest  firay ; 
Turtle !  an  Alexander  in  its  way ; 
And  then  in  quarrels  of  a  slighter  nature. 
Mutton 's  a  most  successful  mediator ! 
So  much  superior  is  the  stomath's  smart 
To  aU  the  vaunted  horrors  of  the  heart ; 
E'en  love,  who  often  triumphs  in  his  grief^ 
Hath  ceas'd  to  feed  on  sighs,  to  pant  on  bee£ 

Dr.  WokaCM  Peter  Pindar, 
I  own  that  nothing  like  good  cheer  succeeds — 
A  man's  a  god  whose  hogshead  f^ly  Ueeds ; 
Ghampaigne  can  consecrate  the  damnedst  evil ; 
A  hungry  parasite  adores  a  deviL 

Dr.  WoleoCa  Peter  Pinder 


V 


Hmp  on  man  wood !  the  wiad  »  ehiU ; 

BW  let  it  wluirtle  m  it  wiO, 

Wa  *I1  keep  oar  Christmu  merry  itilL 

8eoit$  MarmSmu 
Fm  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festiye  board; 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble  and  the  fair ! 
Through  the  load  hall  in  joyous  concert  poorM, 
Let  mirth  and  music  somid  the  dirge  of  care ! 
But  ask  thou  not  if  happiness  be  there, 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe, 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  trae  living  wear ; 
Lift  not  the  &sta]  mask ! — enough  to  know, 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  woe. 

SeatC9  Lard  of  the  hUs. 

But  'twas  a  public  feast,  and  public  day— 
Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 
Grsat  i^nty,  much  ftnnali^,  small  cheer, 

And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

Byron* 
When  dinner  has  opprest  one, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  tarns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-fbur. 

Of  all  appeals — although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 

Of  beauty,  flatteiy,  threats,  a  shilling — no 

Method 's  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold 

Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 

Than  that  all-eofiening,  overpowering  knell. 

The  tocsin  of  the  sool — the  dinner-belL 

Btpron, 

nil  fuU ;  why  this  b  as  it  should  be :  here 
Is  my  tme  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair !  here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

ByroiCo  Sardanapdlug. 

Time  to  dine 
I  alvirays  give  in  poetry,  well  knowing 

That  to  jump  over  it  in  half  a  lino. 
Looks  (let  us  be  sincere,  dear  muse !)  like  showing 

Contempt  we  do  not  feel  fer  meat  and  wine. 
Dinner !  ye  gods !  What  is  there  more  respectable  I 
For  eating  who,  save  Byron,  ever  check*d  a  belle. 

WUUi. 
— A  good  rule  at  parties,  (to  keep  up  a 
Mercurial  air,)  is  to  come  m  at  oupper, 

wmio. 


FEATURES.  — (See  Etes.) 

FEELING.— (See  Sensibility.) 

FESTIVITY.  —  (See  Inebriety.) 

FICKLENESS.  —  (See  Ixconstanct.) 


FIDELITY. 

He  that  can  endure 
To  feUow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Doth  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  plaoe  i*  the  stoty. 

Shako,  Antomf  and  Cleqpairm 
I  *11  yet  fbUow 
The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  tho*  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me. 

Shako.  Antony  and  CUopatra 

Mine  hooetty  and  I  begin  to  square. 

Hie  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 

Our  ftith  mere  felly. 

Shako,  Antony  and  Clecpatra, 

But  now  *t  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 

And  manhood  is  oall'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 

Against  a  felling  febric. 

Shako,  CorkianuM, 

Thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  fer  this  airest; 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud. 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 

Shako.  Henry  VL   Part  11. 

I  have  this  day  received  a  traitor's  judgment. 
And  by  that  name  must  die ;  yet,  heaven  bear 

witness, 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  iOink  me. 
Even  as  the  aze  fells»  if  I  be  not  fttthful! 

Shako\fenTy  VIIL 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  tbeir  duty  to 

you. 
And  throw  it  fh>m  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  ferms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  duty 
As  doth  a  rock  against  a  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  the  wild  river  break. 

And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

Shako,  Henry  VIIL 

Have  I  with  all  my  full  affootione 
Still  met  the  king  7  lov'd  him  next  heaven  7  obey*« 

him? 
Been,  out  of  fendness,  superstitious  to  him  7 
Almost  fergot  my  prayers  to  content  him  7 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  7  *t  is  not  well,  my  lorak 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband. 
One  that  ne*er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most. 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour  •—  a  great  patience. 

Shako.  Henry  VIls 

And  so  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  fees  mav  fkAl 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
Hiat  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty 

Shako.  Henry  VL    Part  I 
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I(  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  tune,  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
Mj  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty,  or 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God*s  name, 
Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  fi>ul*st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice. 

/  Shak§.  Henry  VIII. 

Nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against. 
Both  in  his  private  cooscienee,  and  his  piaee, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do ; 
Pray  heaven  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it 

Shak$.  Hmy  VIIL 

My  vows  and  prayers 
Tet  are  the  king's ;  and  till  my  soul  forsake  me. 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him :  may  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  hb  years ! 
Ever  belov'd  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be  I 
And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument 

Shak$.  Henry  VIIL 

They  for  their  truths  might  better  wear  their 

heads, 
Than  some,  that  have  accusM  them,  wear  their 

hats.      /"  Shake.  Richard  III. 

0         Heaven  witness 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 

.  Yea  subject  to  your  countenance ;  glad,  or  sorry, 

As  I  saw  it  inclinM. 

ShakM.  Henry  VIIL 

Here  I  kneel :  — 

If  e*cr  mj  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 

EUther  in  discourse,  or  thought,  or  actual  deed ; 

Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense 

Deliffhted  them  in  any  other  form ; 

Or  that  I  do  not  vet,  and  ever  did. 

And  ever  will  —  though  he  do  shake  me  off 

To  beggarly  divorcement  —  love  him  dearly, 

Comfort  forswear  me ! 

8hak9.  Othdia, 

1  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest. 

Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake  :  if  you  think  other. 

Remove  your  thought;  it  doth  abuse ^our  bosom. 

If  any  wretch  hath  put  tiiia  in  your  head, 

JiCt  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse : 

I'or,  ir  she  be  not  nonest,  chaste,  and  true, 

Tnere  *s  no  man  hftppy :  the  purest  of  their  wives 

I«  i<)ul  as  slander. 

Shake.  OtheOo. 


The  credit  Chat  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 

Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfiMi  goodnoi 

Her  asBur'd  confidenoe. 

Shake.  Cymhdine. 

Unkindness  may  do  much; 

And  his  unkindnees  may  defeat  my  life, 

But  never  taint  my  love. 

Shake.  OiJuHo 

A  loss  of  her, 

That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 

About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre; 

Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 

That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 

That  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fertane  Mi, 

Will  bless  the  king. 

Shake.  Henry  Vlh 

If  this  austere  unsociable  life 

Changre  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ;. 

If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weedi, 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  lore, 

But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 

Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

Come  challenge  me. 

Shake.  Lm^t  Lalmr. 

Here  is  my  hand  fer  my  true  constancy ; 

And  when  that  hour  o'erslipe  me  in  the  day, 

Wherein  I  sigh  not  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 

The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 

Torment  me,  fer  my  love's  fergetfulness ! 

Shake.  Two  Gentlemen  cf  Verm. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart: 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  and  earth. 
Shake.  Two  QentUmtn  (f  Venee 

O  heaven!  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults. 

Shake.  Two  OtnOenun  tf  Vtnet. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seai'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 

Shake.  RomeoandJf^ 

Chain  me  with  roaring  bears ; 

Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 

O'er-covcr'd  quite  with  deaii  men's  rattling  bone^ 

With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  siuliii 

Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 

Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  n* 

tremble ; 

And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 

To  live  an  nnstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  Um. 

Shake.  Remee  Md  Md 
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Fdse  to  bis  bed !    Wbat  is  it  to  be  ftiae  7 

To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  7 

To  weep  *twizt  dock  and  dock  7  if  sleep  eharge 

natnre. 

To  break  It  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 

And  cry  mywtlf  awake  7  that's  fidse  to  his  bed, 

bit? 

Shak$»  Cymbdine, 

Faithibl  firand 

Among  the  iaithleas,  fiiithful  only  he ; 

Among  innumerable  falic,  mmiovM, 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  onterrified ; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  leal ; 

Nor  nomber,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  Bwenre  from  troth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 

Though  single. 

MiUonU  Paradin  LotL 

Well  hast  thoa  fought 

Hie  hotter  %ht,  who  single  hast  maintain'd 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 

Of  trath,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 

And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 

Unirersd  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 

Than  violenoe. 

MiUon^s  Paradise  LotL 

Confirm*d  then  I  resolve, 
Ad&m  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe : 
Sa  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 
I  ooold  endure,  without  him  live  no  Me. 

MiUmC$  ParadiH  Lo§t, 

With  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  convene  and  k>ve  so  dearly  join'd. 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  7 
Shonld  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
fione  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  firom  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

MtUaC%  Paradiu  Lett. 

Trust  repos'd  in  noble  natures. 
Obliges  them  the  more. 

J)ryd€n*$  AMignaHon, 

Oh !  the  tender  ties, 
dose  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart! 
Which  broken,  break  them,  and  drain  off  the  soul 
Of  homan  joy,  and  make  it  pain  to  live. 

Young. 
Is  there,  kind  heaven !  no  constancy  in  man  7 
No  steadfast  truth,  no  generous  fiz'd  affection, 
lUt  can  bear  up  against  a  selfish  world7 
Noi  there  is  none. 

TSbmsoM's  Tanered  and 
M 


She  is  as  constant  as  the  stars 
That  never  vary,  and  more  chaste  than  they. 

Pfostor's  Minnddg. 
In  the  day  of  woe,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  majesty. 
As  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  tow*rs 
Mantled  in  douds  and  storms. 

Joaww  BojOie's  De  Monifird. 

ClotUda, — Hath  time  no  power  upon  thy  hopeless 

love  7 
Imagine. — ^Yea,  time  hath  power,  and  what  a 

power  I  *]1  tell  thee, 
A  power  to  change  the  pulses  of  the  heart 
To  one  dull  throb  of  ceasdess  agony, 
To  hush  the  sigh  on  the  resigned  lip 
And  lock  it  in  the  heart,— fireeie  the  hoi  tear, 
And  bid  it  on  the  eye-lid  hangf  fiir  ever- 
Such  power  hath  time  o*er  me. 

Maturm'e  Bertrmn^ 

They  said  her  cheek  of  youth  was -beautiful 
Till  withering  sorrow  blanch*d  the  bright  rose 

there; 
But  grief  did  lay  his  icy  finger  on  it. 
And  chiU'd  it  to  a  odd  and  joyless  statue 
Methought  she  caroUM  blithely  in  her  youtn, 
As  the  couchM  nestling  trills  his  vesper  lay ; 
Bat  song  and  smile,  beauty  and  melody. 
And  youth  and  happiness  are  gone  fix)m  her, 
Perchance — even  as  she  is — he  would  not  scotn 

her. 
If  he  codd  know  her— ^or,  fbr  Aim  she  *s  chang'd , 
She  b  much  aher'd-— but  her  heart — her  heart! 

Malurin^M  Bertram. 
If  thou  could*i«topla^  ' 
Dumb  witness  of  the  secret  Botl  of  Imogine, 
Thou  might*st  acquit  the  &ith  of  womankind— 
Since  thou  wast  on  my  midnight  pillow  laid. 
Friend  hath  forsaken  friend,  the  brotherly  tie 
Been  lightly  loosM— The  parted  cddly  met— 
Yea,  mothers  have  with  desperate  hands  wrought 

harm 

To  little  lives  from  their  own  bosoms  lent 

But  woman  still  hath  fevM — if  that  indeed 

Woman  e*er  lov'd  like  me. 

MatmruCe  Bertram, 

Mark  me,  Clotilda,      ^ 
And  mark  me  well ;  I  am  no  desperate  wretch. 
Who  borrows  an  excuse  from  shameful  passioii 
To  make  its  shame  more  vile — 
I  am  a  wretched,  but  a  spotless  wife. 

Matiirm*9  Berwan. 
Fdl  many  a  miserable  year  hath  past- 
She  knows  him  as  one  dead,  or  worse  than  dead  • 
And  many  a  change  her  varied  life  hath  known. 

But  her  heart  none. 

JCBtertn's  BMtvffb 
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His  fOTereign*8  flown  came  next— 

'llien  bow'd  the  banners  on  his  created  walls, 

Tom  bj  the  enemies*  hand  from  their  proad 

height ; 
Where  twice  two  hmdred  years  they  mockM  the 

storm. 
The  stranger's  step  proiknM  his  desolate  halls. 
An  exilM,  oateast,  houseless,  nameless  object, 
lie  fled  for  life,  and  scarce  by  flight  did  save  it 
No  hoary  beadsman  bid  his  parting  step 
God  speed — no  faithful  vassal  foUowM  him ; 
For  fear  had  witherM  every  heart  but  hers. 
Who  amid  shame  and  ruin  lov*d  him  better. 

MaturitCM  Bertram. 

Ah !  then  as  natare*s  tenderest  impulse  wrought, 
With  fond  solicitude  of  love  she  sought 
To  soothe  his  limbs  upon  their  grassy  bed. 
And  make  the  pillow  easy  to  his  head ; 
She  wiped  his  reeking  temples  with  her  hair, 
Slie  shook  the  leaves  to  stir  the  sleeping  air, 
MoistenM  his  lips  with  kisses ;  with  her  breath, 
Vaiply  essayM  to  quell  the  fire  of  death. 
That  ran  and  revelPd  through  his  swollen  veins 
With  quicker  pulses,  and  severer  pains. 

Monigamery's  World  before  the  Flood, 

Thought  ye  your  iron  hands  of  pride 
Could  break  the  knot  that  love  had  tied  7     / 
No :  —  let  the  eagle  change  his  plume, 
Tlie  leaf  its  hue,  the  flow*r  its  bloom ; 
But  tics  around  this  heart  were  spun, 
That  could  not,  would  not,  be  undone ! 

Campbell. 

Oh  I  what  was  love  made  ^,  if  *t  is  not  the  same 
Thro*  joy,  and  thro*  torments,thro*  gbiy  and  shame? 

Ifoore. 

Oh !  if  there  be  an  elysiam  on  earth. 

It  is  this  — 
When  two  that  are  link*d  in  one  heavenly  tie, 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die. 

Moore, 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms. 

Which  I  gaae  on  so  fondly  to-day. 

Were  to  change  by  tomorrow,  and  melt  in  my 

arms. 
Like  fairy.gifU,  fading  away ! 
Thou  would'st  still  be  ador*d,  as  thu  moment  thou 

art, 
Let  thy  loveliness  &de  as  it  will,  * 
And,  around  the  dear  ruin,  each  wish  of  my  heart 
Would  entwine  itself  yerdantly  still ! 
It  is  not,  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 
Axrd  thy  cheeks  unpro6in*d  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known. 
To  which  *inie  will  but  make  thee  more  dear ! 


Oh  !  the  heart  that  has  truly  lov*d  never  fergets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  Bun-flower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  she  tum*d  when  he  rose. 

Moore. 

Come  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  6nr ! 
Tho*  the  herd  hath  fled  firom  thee,  thy  home  is  stlH 

here; 
Here  still  ia  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o*ercast. 
And  the  heart  and  the  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last  7 

Mooro, 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 

Though  loved,  thou  fbrborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  could*st  shake. 

Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 

Though  watchful,  *t  was  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Byroa, 

Then  let  the  fool,  still  prone  to  range 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change. 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys, 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys. 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man, 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan ; 
Far,  fkr  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  Icfl  believing,  and  betray*d. 

Byrsii*s  Giaom 

That  *s  false !  a  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast     I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
OppreaB*d  but  not  diagrac*d,  crushed,  overwhekn'd, 
Alive,  or  dead,  fi>r  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a,  world 
To  back  his  suit     DiBhonour*d ! — ^he  diahonourM ! 
I  tell  thee,  doge,  *t  is  Venice  is  dishonour'd. 

Byron'o  TVdo  Foscsii 

Where  is  honour. 
Innate  and  precept-strengthen*d,  *t  is  the  rock 
Of  fkith  connubial :  where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
*T  were  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  *t  were  wed  to  him  it  covets  raost 

Byron'o  Doge  of  Venkt. 

Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  falPn  woman  most  for  ever  fall ; 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect 

Byron'o  Dogo  of  Vadct 
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To  soothe  thj  nckiMM,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake,  hut  never  waste,  thy  wealth, 
Or  stand  with  smiles  immurmoring  by, 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  cloae  thy  dying  eye, 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try. 

ByrotCs  Bride  tfAbydos, 

Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still. 
Bs  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim^s,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  be  Selim*s  tender  as  thy  own ; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight. 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite. 

Byron's  Bride  of  Ahydo$, 

AdaK — Alas!  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain;  thy 

words 

Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain, — Then  leave  me! 

Adah, — Never, 

Though  thy  God  lefl  thee ! 

ByroiCs  Chin, 

Pure  as  the  snow  the  summer  sun 

Never  at  noon  hath  lookM  upon— 

Deep,  as  is  the  diamond  wave, 

Hidden  in  the  desert  cave — 

Changeless,  as  the  greenest  leaves 

or  the  wreath  the  cypress  weaves— 

Hopeless,  ofUn,  when  most  fond  — - 

Without  hope  or  fear  beyond 

Its  own  pale  fidelity— 

And  this  woman's  love  can  be. 

Miu  London, 
For  me — I  have  no  lingering  wish  to  rove ; 

For  though  I  worship  all  things  fair  and  free, 

Of  outward  grace,  of  soul  nobility. 
Happier  than  thou,  I  find  them  all  in  one. 
And  I  WQukl  worship  at  thy  shrine  alone. 

Miss  Lynch, 
Yes ! — still  I  love  thee :  — ^Time,  who  sets 

His  signet  on  my  brow. 
And  dims  my  sunken  eye,  forgets. 

The  heart  he  could  not  bow;-^ 
Whore  love,  that  cannot  perish,  grows 
For  OQC,  alas !  tliat  little  knows 

How  love  may  sometimes  last ; 

Like  sunshine  wasting  m  the  skies 

When  clouds  are  overcast 

Rufits  Dttwes, 

Within  her  heart  was  his  image, 
Cloth'd  in  tlie  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last 

she  beheld  him. 
Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  death-like  silenoe 
and  absence. 

LanfrfeUwfs  EvangeUne, 


My  heart  too  firmly  trusted,  fondly  gave 
Itself  to  all  its  tenderness  a  slave ; 
I  had  no  wish  but  thee,  and  only  thee ; 
I  knew  no  happiness  but  only  while 
Thy  love-lit  eyes  were  kindly  tum'd  on  me. 

PereteaVs  Poem%> 

FIGHTING.  — (See  War.) 

FIRMNESS.  —  (See  Determination.) 

FISHING.  — (See  Angling.) 

FLAG. 

Who  fbrthwtth  fkim  the  glittering  staff  unfbriM 
Th*  Imperial  ensign,  which  ffaU  high  advanced 
Shone  iike  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

MiUmCs  Paradise  LosL 

A  mighty  power,  my  England, 

Is  in  that  name  of  thine. 
To  strike  the  fire  fix>m  every  heart 

Along  the  banncr'd  line ; 
And  proudly  hath  it  floated 

Through  the  battles  of  the  sea. 
When  the  red^ross  flag  o*er  smoke-wreaths  play*d 

Like  the  lightning  in  its  glee ! 

Mrs.  Remans, 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum, 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

CmnjiM. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

UnfnrlM  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  her  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white, 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  firom  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  call*d  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Drake 

Tho*  many  and  bright  are  the  stars  that  appear 

In  the  flag  by  our  country  unfurlM ; 
And  the  stripes  that  are  swelling  in  majesty  thuo, 

Like  rain-bows  adorning  the  world ; 
Their  light  is  unsullied,  as  those  in  the  sky, 

Bj  a  deed  that  our  fkthers  have  done, 
And  they  're  leagued  in  as  true  and  as  holy  a  tin 

In  that  motto  of —  **  Many  in  oni.** 

O.  W,  Cvttes 
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Bright  flag  at  7onder  tapering  mast, 
Fling  out  your  field  of  azore  blue ; 

Let  atar  and  stripe  be  westward  cast. 
And  point  as  Freedom's  eagle  flew ! 

Strain  home  !  O  fithe  and  quivering  spars ! 

Point  home  mj  country's  flag  of  stars  I 


WOUm. 


FLATTERY.    FLATTERER. 

lliat  subtle  serpent,  servile  flattery, 
Seldom  infects  the  meaner  man,  that  fears 
No  change  of  state,  through  fortune's  treachery; 
She  spits  her  poison  at  the  mightiest  peers. 
And  with  her  charms  enchants  the  prince's  ears : 
In  sweelest  wood  the  worm  doth  soonest  breed. 
The  cateipillar  on  best  buds  doth  feed. 

Mtmrfor  MagtgtraUM, 

If  sly  dissimu]ati<m  credit  win 
With  any  prince  that  sits  cm  highest  throne, 
l^th  honey'd  poison  of  sour  sugar'd  sin, 
It  cauBeth  him  torn  tyrant  to  his  own. 
And  to  his  state  works  swift  confusion ; 
Above  his  cedar's  top  it  high  doth  shoot. 
And  canker-like  devours  it  to  the  root 

Mirror  for  Magittratn, 

Of  all  wild  beasts,  preserve  me  ftom  a  tyrant; 
And  of  all  tame— a  flatterer. 

JonmnCt  Sejantu. 

T  is  the  fate  of  princes,  that  no  knowledge 

Comes  pure  to  them,  but,  passing  through  the  eyes 

And  ears  of  other  men,  it  takes  a  tincture 

fVom  every  channel ;  and  still  bears  a  relish 

Of  flattery  or  private  ends. 

DenhanCa  Sophy. 

Self-love  never  yet  could  look  on  truth, 
But  with  blear'd  beams ;  slick  flattery  and  she 
Are  twin-born  sisters,  and  so  mix  their  eyes. 
And  if  you  sever  one,  the  other  dies. 

O  thou  world,  great  nurso  of  flattery, 

Why  dost  thou  tip  men's  tongues  with  golden 

words, 
And  poise  their  deeds  with  weight  of  heavy  lead. 
That  fair  perfermance  cannot  fellow  promise  7 
U  that  a  man  might  hold  the  heart's  close  book 
And  choke  the  lavish  tongue,  when  it  doth  utter 
The  breath  of  felsehood,  not  character'd  there. 

Anon,  Edward  III, 
Vi  hy  what  a  deal  of  candied  courtesy, 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  profler  me ! 
liOOK— icAen  JoM  infani  fortune  came  to  age^ 
And — gende  Harry  Percy,  and,  kind  cousin. 
The  devil  take  such  cozeners!— God  fergive  me! 

Shah,  Henry  IV,    Parti. 


O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery ! 


Who  dares 

In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 

And  say,  tkie  man*9  a  flatterer  7  if  one  be, 

So  aie  they  all ;  fer  every  grize  of  fertune 

Is  smooth'd  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 

Ducks  to  the  golden  feol :  all  b  oblique; 

There 's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures. 

But  direct  villany. 

Shak$,  TiiiMn  of  A&um. 

Why  these  looks  of  care  7 

Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft; 

Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  fergot 

That  ever  Timon  was.    Shame  not  these  woods, 

By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 

Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 

By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee, 

And  let  his  very  breath,  ^om  thou 'It  obserre. 

Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  ricious  stzain, 

And  call  it  excellent 

Shake.  Jhmm  ef  AlUn. 

He  loves  to  hear. 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  sajTS,  he  does ;  being  then  most  flatter'iL 

Shake.  JvUue  Cmear, 

Be  not  fend. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools;  I  mean,  sweet 

words, 
Low-crook'd  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 

Shake.  JuUue  Caear. 

Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  ftum  tbee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  7  why  should  the  poor  be 
flaltcr'd7 

No,  let  the  candy'd  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp ; 

And  crook  tho  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 

Where  thrift  may  feUow  fawning. 

8hakt.HamkL 

You  play  the  spaniel. 

And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win 

me.  Shake.  Heary  VIU 

You  are  far  too  prodigal  in  praise. 
And  crown  me  with  the  garlands  of  your  merit; 
As  we  meet  barks  on  rivers — the  strong  gale 
Being  best  friend  to  us — our  swift  motion 
Makes  us  believe  that  t'other  nimbler  rows; 
Swift  virtue  thinks  small  goodness  fastest  goes 

Iteeeiiport'f  CUy  Nighi-C^ 
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GinrntfUWry; 
Fktfiy,  the  fiwdof  oooHs!  that  I  maj  roek him, 
Aad  lidl  him  in  down  of  hii  deaires. 

Tlie  firmest  parpooe  of  a  woman's  heart 
To  we3l>tim*d,  artffal  flattery  may  yield. 

LSk^$  EbMrkk. 

Parent  of  wicked^  bane  of  hcmeet  deeds, 

Pemidoas  flattery !  thy  mali^rnaiit  seeds, 
In  an  ill  boor,  and  by  a  fatal  hand. 
Sadly  diflu8*d  o*er  Yirtoe's  gfleby  land. 
With  rising  pride  amidst  the  corn  appear, 
And  choke  the  hopes  and  harvest  of  the  jrear. 

Prior't  Sobmcn. 

No  flattery,  boy !  an  honest  man  can't  live  by *t : 

It  is  a  litUe  sneaking  art,  which  knaves 

Use  to  cajole  and  soften  Ibols  withaL 

If  thoa  hast  flattery  in  thy  nature,  out  with*t; 

Or  send  it  to  a  court,  for  there  'twill  thrive. 

OiiBajf9  OrfAam, 

Let  me  be  grateful ;  bat  let  fkr  fitom  me 
Be  fiiwnfaig  cringe,  and  false  dissembling  look. 
And  servile  flatteiy,  that  harboors  oft 
In  coorfe  and  gilded  roofs. 

Phaip§'9  Cider. 

Oflatl'iy! 

How  soon  thy  smooth  insinuating  oil 

Sapples  the  todghest  fbd ! 

FenlM's  AfarMHRfie. 

Beware  of  flOtery,  *tb  a  weed 
Which  ofl  offends  the  veiy  idol-—  vice, 
Whose  shrine  it  would  perfume. 

Fetifon. 

Ifis  fiery  temper  brooks  not  opposition, 
And  mnet  be  met  with  soft  and  sii^ple  arts, 
With  cronehtDg  courtesy,  and  honey'd  words, 
Such  as  ansoage  the  fierce,  and  bend  the  strong. 

RoiD^M  Ladj/  Jtau  Orejf, 

Minds, 
Bjr  nature  great,  are  conscious  of  their  greatness, 
And  hold  it  mean  to  borrow  aught  from  flatleiy. 

JlteweV  /loyal  CmverU 

Of  ioDy,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  see. 
And  (stranger  still !)  of  blockhead's  flatteiy. 
Whose  praise  defames ;  as  if  a  &o\  should  mean, 
By  spitting  on  your  fiuse,  to  make  it  clean. 

Yaun^9  Love  tf  Tqum. 

"Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  flattery's  the  food  of  flwls. 
Yet  now  and  then  you  men  of  wit 

Win  condescend  to  take  a  bit 

8w^9  didenu  and  VamuM, 

Sn,  adolatkin  is  a  fiital  thing- 
Hank  poison  fcr  a  subject,  or  a  king. 

Dr.  WUceCa  Pder  Pindar. 


There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court; 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  though  lean,  am  shoit 
Amnion's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and,  sir !  you  have  an  eye ! 
Go  on,  obliging  creature,  make  me  see. 
All  that  disgrac'd  my  betters,  met  in  me ; 
Say,  lor  my  comfort,  langQishing  in  bed. 
Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head ; 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know. 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Pepe'9  EjfUOe  to  Dn  Arbuthnai 

For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought, 
Ebftebles  aB  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul  within  itself  unUest, 
Leans  flir  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast 

OoldemUh'9  TVsefOsr. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came. 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunoe  he  mistook  it  for  &me ; 
Till  his  relidi  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please,^ 

OddemWCa  Retaliaiiotu 

To  ooxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judg'd  without  skill  he  was  still  hard 

of  hearing ; 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios  and 

stufi; 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff 

OUdentttk'e  RetaUatian. 

Flatt'ry  but  ill  becomes  a  scrfdier's  mouth ; 
Leave  we  the  practice  of  those  meaner  arts 
To  smooth-tongued  statesmen,  and  betraying  cour- 
tiers. Mar9K*9  Anuuie. 

Hold,  Phamaces ! 
No  adulation ;  t  is  the  death  of  virtue ! 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  who  courts  the  flatterer. 

Hannah  MortU  DameU 

I  pass  through  flattery's  gilded  sieve 

Whatever  I  would  say. 

JIfiffs  Landaeu 

Alas !  the  praise  given  to  the  ear 
Ne'er  was  nor  ne'er  can  be  sincere. 

Afifff  £an<{0«. 

I  would  give  worlds,  could  I  believe 

One  half  that  is  profess'd  me ; 
Affection !  could  I  thmk  it  Hiee, 

When  Flattcfy  has  caress'd  me. 

JIftss  JLattdon. 

Oh !  it  is  worse  than  mockery 

To  list  the  flatterer's  tone. 
To  lend  a  ready  ear  to  thoughts 

The  cheek  must  blush  to  oim  — 
To  hear  the  red* lip  vriiisper'd  o^ 

And  the  flowing  curl  and  eye 
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Made  oonftant  theme*  of  eulogy, 

£2ztniTa;ant  aad  high,— 
And  the  charm  of  peraon  worahipped. 

In  a  homage  offered  not 
To  the  perfect  charm  of  Tirtoe, 

And  the  majesty  of  thought. 


WhUtier. 


FLOWERS. 

O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  ev*n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  band 
FVom  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  fix>m  th*  ambroaal  fount? 

MUtan'B  Pandi$€  LoH. 

Oh!  what  tender  thoughts  beneath 
Those  silent  flowers  are  lying, 
Hid  within  the  mystic  wreath 
My  love  hath  klssM  in  tying. 


MlOOTtm 


A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 
Half-liidden  from  the  eye, 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 


WiordttosriA. 


'Twas  a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours 

As  they  floated  in  light  away, 
Hy  the  opening  and  the  folding  flowers 

That  laugh  to  the  summer's  day : 
Oh !  let  us  live,  so  that  flower  by  flower. 

Shutting  in  turn,  may  leave 

A  lingerer  still  for  the  sunset  hour, 

A  charm  for  the  shaded  eve. 

Jtfrs.  Heman$. 

firing  flowers  to  crown  the  eup  and  lute,  — 

Bring  flowers  —  the  bride  is  near ; 
Bring  flowers  to  soothe  the  captive's  cell. 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  the  bier  I 

Mi9$  Latidon, 

There  is  to  me 
A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers, 
Thtit  touches  me  like  poetry.    They  blow  oat 
With  such  a  simple  loveliness  among 
The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  they  breathe 
Their  lives  so  unobstrusively,  like  hearts 
iVhoee  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world. 

WiKts's  Poont. 

8^eet  flower,  thou  tell'st  how  hearts 
As  pure  and  tender  as  thy  lea( — as  low 
And  numUe  as  thy  stem — will  surely  know 

The  ]oy  that  peaoe  imparts. 

Pereiwl 


*  In  Eastern  lands  tlu^  talk  in  flowers. 
And  they  tell  in  a  gariand  their  kives  and  tim; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowcn^ 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears ; 
Then  gather  a  wreatk  from  the  garden  bowen, 
And  tell  the  wish  of  thy  heart  in  flowers.* 

God  mig^t  have  bade  the  earth  bring  ibrtb 

Enougih  tor  great  and  small. 
The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree. 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
He  might  have  made  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours : 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 
Our  outward  life  requires  them  not  — 

Then  wherefere  have  they  birth? 
To  minister  delight  to  man. 

To  beautify  the  earth ; 
To  comibrt  man  —  to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim ; 

For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers. 

Will  much  more  care  for  him ! 

Man/Hnan. 

Flowers  are  love's  truest  language. 

PtriBtujtuaM 

FLOOD.    (See  also  Deluge.) 

And  now  the  thicken'd  sky 

like  a  dark  ceiling  stood :  down  rosh'd  the  na 

Impetuous,  and  continued  til)  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen. 

MOton's  Paradm  LotL 

Sea  cover'd  sea. 
Sea  without  shore ;  and  in  their  palaces 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea  monsters  vhelpM 
And  stabled,  of  mankind  so  numerous  late, 
All  lef^  in  one  small  bottom  swum  embark'd. 

MiUan'8  Paradm  IM. 

Then  came  the  thunder  peal  once  more. 
And  the  shrieking  wind  and  the  ocean  roar,— 
And  the  gallopping  waves  on  the  crumbling  iboie, 

And  the  muttering  earthquake's  groan! 
Then  the  sea  rose  up  with  a  sudden  swell, 
And  the  heavy  clouds  unbroken  foil;— 
"nil  over  each  valley,  and  plain,  and  dell, 

The  sea,  like  a  pall,  was  thrown ! 


FOOL. 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool. 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'd  him  m  the  rdDi 
Who  rail'd  on  lady  fortune  in  good  teims, 
In  good  set  terms— and  yet  a  motley  fcoL 

Shiika.A»fm^^ 
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In  his  bmin— 
WUek  is  IB  dry  is  the  reniftinder.bi8CQit 
After  a  Toyagv— he  bath  strange  {dacei  eramm*d 
With  obsenration,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. 

8kak$,  A$  ym  like  it. 

No,  sir,  quoth  he, 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortmie: 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  irom  his  poke ; 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Sa js,  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  oVlock : 
Thos  m^  we  see,  qnoth  he,  how  the  world  wags : 
Tis  but  an  hoar  ago  since  it  was  nine ; 
And  after  an  hoar  more  *t  will  be  eleven ; 
And  so,  irom  hoar  to  hour,  we  lipe,  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hoar  to  hour,  we  rot,  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fi)ol  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  longs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  shoidd  be  so  deep^sontemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  inteimiasion. 
An  hour  by  his  dial — O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !  motley  *s  the  only  wear. 

Shak$.  Am  you  Ukc  U, 

I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  fi>lly, 
lliey   most  must  laugh:   and  why,  sir,  most 

.  they  so  7 
Hie  whjf  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
I>oth  very  foolishly,  althoogh  1m  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob ;  if  not, 
The  wise  man*s  fbUy  is  anatomizM 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 

Skaks,  Am  you  like  iL 

This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit 

Shako,  Tufdfih  Night 

And  sach  a  crafty  devil  as  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Csanot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leaye  eighteen. 

Shako.  CynMme. 

Nothing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  doubt, 

A  fbd  in  fashion,  but  a  fool  that  *s  out; 

ilis  passlao  for  absurdity  *s  so  strong, 

He  cannot  bear  a  rival  in  the  wrong. 

'Hioagh  wrong  the  mode,  comply :  more  sense  is 

shown 
In  weavii^  others*  fdlies  than  our  own. 

Young, 


Our  wise  forcfkthers,  bom  in  sober  days, 
Resigned  to  fbols  the  tart  and  witty  phrase ; 
The  motley  coat  gave  warning  for  the  jest, 
Excus*d  the  wound,  and  sanctified  the  pest ; 
But  we  from  high  to  low  all  strive  to  sneer, 
Will  all  be  wits,  and  not  the  livery  wear. 

SaUin^eL 

**  Out,  thou  silly  moon-struck  elf; 

Back,  poor  fool,  and  hide  thyself!** 

This  is  what  the  wise  ones  say, 

Should  the  idiot  cross  their  way : 

But  if  we  would  closely  mark. 

We  should  see  him  not  aU  dark ; 

We  should  find  we  must  not  scorn 

The  teachings  of  the  idiot-bom. 

£Ai*a  Cook. 

Art  thou  great  as  man  can  be  ?  — 

The  same  hand  moulded  him  and  thee. 

Hast  thou  talent  ?  —  Taunt  and  jeer 

Must  not  fall  upon  his  ear. 

Spurn  him  not ;  the  blemish'd  part 

Had  better  be  the  head  than  heart 

Thou  wilt  be  the  fool  to  scorn 

Hie  teaching  of  the  idiot-bom. 

BUxa  Cook. 

What  matter  though  the  scorn  of  fbols  be  given. 
If  the  path  follow*d  lead  us  on  to  heaven ! 

JIfrt.  Hale^o  Poemo. 


FORGETFULNESS. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 

Even  to  a  full  disgrace. 

Shako.  Coridamto, 

Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 

That  my  remembrance  warrants. 

Shako.  TempeoL 

Fill  with  Forgetfuhiess,  fill  high !  yet  stay— 

—  'TIS  firom  the  past  we  shadow  forth  the  land 

Where  smiles,  long  lost,  again  shall  light  our  way, 

— Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit, — yet  I 

ask  not  to  forget  I  Mro.  Hemano, 

When  I  forget  that  the  stars  shine  in  air— 

When  I  forget  that  beauty  is  in  stars — 

When  I  forget  that  love  with  beauty  is — 

Will  I  forget  thee :  till  then  all  things  else. 

BaHey^o  Feotuo 
If  e*er  I  win  a  parting  token, 

*Tis  something  that  has  lost  its  power -~ 
A  chain  that  has  been  used  and  broken, 

A  ruin*d  glove,  a  foded  flower ; 
Something  that  makes  my  pleasure  less, 

Something  that  meoioM'-^Jbrgo^nooo. 

WuHa 
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WmtheioQl 
Snatch  the  firtt  momeni  of  fbrg^BtiiilnMi 
To  wander  like  a  nstlen  child  away  7 

WimB'9 


FORGIVENESS. 

Kneel  not  to  me : 
The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  ie  to  ipare  yon ; 
Tlie  malice  towardi  yon,  to  forgive  yoa :  live 
And  deal  with  othen  better. 

Shah,  Cymbdine, 

Though  with  their  high  wronga  I  am  itruck  to 

the  quick. 

Yet,  with  my  nobler  reaaon,  Against  my  fury 

I>u  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  than  in  vengeance. 

Shaks.  TempuL 

O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  eerve  my  turn  7  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  !— 
That  cannot  be ;  sinoe  I  am  atill  poseee>*d 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  m ardBr« 
My  cro^n,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

SftoJkf .  HamleL 

rU  not  chide  thee : 
tjct  shame  oome  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it; 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 
Mend  when  thou  cansH ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure. 

Shakt.  King  Lear. 

Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange  pow*r 
After  offence  returning,  to  regain 
Love  once  possessM ;  nor  can  be  easily 
Repuls'd,  without  much  inward  passion  felt, 
And  secret  sting  of  amorous  remorse. 

MUtoiCe  SamM&n  Ago/nUtn, 

lie  added  not,  and  from  her  tomM ;  but  Eve 

Not  so  repuls*d,  with  tears  that  ceasM  not  flowing. 

And  tresses  all  disordered,  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  besought 

liis  peace. 

itfiZton'f  Paradiie  LotL 

While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps. 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace. 

MUUnCt  Paradiae  LoiL 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam,  witness  heaven 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
1  bear  thee,  and  unwoeting  have  o&nded, 
T  Unhappily  deceivM !  thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  dasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Tny  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay :  forlorn  of  thee, 
Whithei  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subeist7 

MiUon*$  Paradiie  LotL 


Soon  hb  heart  rdanied 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  deB|hi^ 
Now  at  his  feet  auhmissive  in  disttess, 
Creature  so  fair  his  reoonciiement  seeking. 
His  counsel  whom  she  had  displeas'd,  hb  aid: 
As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lest, 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraii*d  her  non. 

JIf t2£Dii*s  ParsdiM  LmL 

Let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  Uam*d  enough  elsewhere,  bat  itriTe, 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe. 

Jtftltoii*s  Pamdiie  ImL 

Fall  at  hb  feet;  cling  round  hb  reverend  knea; 
Speak  to  him  with  thy  eyes ;  and  with  thy  ton 
Melt  hb  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him: 
Crush  him  in  thy  arms;  torture  him  with  thy 

softnev: 
Nor  tul  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  Att, 

OfMiy'f  Vamu  Pmtnd. 

Thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee : 
Use  me  reproachfhlly,  and  like  a  sUve : 
Tread  on  me,  buflet  me,  heap  vntmgs  on  wronji 
On  my  poor  head  t  1 11  bear  it  all  with  patience, 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  crael^: 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  them,  though  thej  ipm 

me; 
Till  wounded  by  my  sufferings  thou  relent, 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms  with  dear  ibrgivenea. 

OUoayU  Femce  Prtunti 

Great  soub  forgive  not  injuries  till  time 

Has  put  their  enemies  into  their  power, 

That  they  may  show  forgiveness  b  their  own 

DrydenUDmUiGvm, 

Thy  narrow  soul 
Knows  not  the  godlike  glory  of  forgiving; 
Nor  can  thy  cold,  thy  ruthless  heart  oonociTe 
How  large  the  powV,  how  fix*d  the  empire  ii, 
Which  benefits  confer  on  generous  minds: 
Goodness  prevaib  upon  the  stubborn  foes, 
And  conquers  more  than  ever  Caesar's  sword  did. 

Jtotse's  Lady  Jom  Grejh 

*Tb  easier  for  the  generous  to  forgive, 
Than  for  offence  to  ask  it. 

TAomson**  Edmund  and  EUoav^ 

Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget  affiwts; 
Old  age  b  alow  in  both. 

If  there  be 
One  of  you  all  that  ever  fit^m  my  presence 
I  have  with  sadden*d  heart  unkindly  sent, 
I  here,  in  meek  repentanee,  of  him  crave 
A  brother's  hand«  in  token  of  fbigifeossa. 

JooiiiM  BaiOi^a  CouUmtiM  PalaitgH 
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That  corpe  aluJl  be  — .fiirgi 


Thaa  haot  the  secret  of  mj  heart— 
ForgiFB,  be  gcnetpqe,  and  depaxt 


Byrtttm 


ScoU. 


They  who  fergive  moet  shall  be  most  fiirgxroii. 

J?fltfflH*i  If^MlMSU 

If  I  do  wrong',  ibrgi?e  me  or  I  die ; 

And  thoa  wilt  then  be  wretcheder  than  I  ;— 

Hie  wdbrginng  than  the  unfiirgiven. 

FORMALITY. 

Hiere  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond; 
And  do  a  wiUbl  stillness  entertain. 
With  porpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  grantj,  piolbimd  conceit ; 
As  who  should  saj,  Iam$ir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark ! 

iSAdb.  Mtrckant  ff  Ymkf. 

Lord  Angelo  is  precise; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy;  scarce  conftsses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone. 

ShakM,  Mta.far  Jfes. 

Oh,  I  see  thee  old  and  fijrmal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 

part,— 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 

daughter's  heart !  TciuiytoR. 


FORTITUDE. 

Fortitude  is  not  the  appetite 

Of  formidable  things,  nor  inconsult 

Rashness ;  but  Tirtue  fighting  fiir  a  truth ; 

DeriT'd  from  knowledge  of  distinguishing 

Good  or  bad  causes. 

NMf9  Ctveni  Garden. 

Brave  spirits  are  a  balsam  to  themselves : 
Hiere  is  a  nobleness  of  mind,  that  heals 

Woonds  beyond  salves. 

CmtiarighCe  Lad^  BmmL 

*T  is  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind-* 
More  jnrt  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields,  more 

kind.  Craiibe. 

'T  is  he  indeed — disarmed  but  undeprest, 
His  sole  regret  the  li&  he  still  possest; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that 

will. 
Which  would  have  kias'd  the  hand  that  then 

eooldkiU. 
Oh!  were  there  none, of  all  the  many  given, 
To  send  his  soul  *»  he  scarcely  ask*d  to  heaven  T 

Byren's  Cersetr. 


He  deeply,  darkly  felt;  but  evil  pride 

That  led  to  perpetrate— now  serves  to  hide. 

Still  in  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 

A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen. 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stifibning 

wound. 
But  few  that  saw— 'SO  calmly  gaxed  around ; 
Though  the  for  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd. 
Their  tremours  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud. 
Hie  better  warrion  who  beheld  him  near, 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear, 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silenoe  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

Bpvn^e  Cmwir. 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod. 

Were  these — my  bark— my  sword — my  love— 

my  God. 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now-— 
And  man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayei 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe— and  I  can  bear. 

Byron, 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride. 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast 

smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ; 
When  fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  fevourite  diild. 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

ByrmU  ChUde  HaroUL 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  base  and  desolated  bosoms:  mute 
The  camel  labours  veith  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  vrdf  dies  in  silenoe :  not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they. 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  day 
May  temper  it  to  bear — it  is  but  fer  a  day. 

ByrDii*s  ChOde  Harold, 


—•-Gird  your  hearts  with  silent  fertitode, 
yet  hoping  all  things. 

Mrs.  Henume 


FORTUNE. 

Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mny'st  with  lilies  boasu 
And  vnth  the  hal^blown  rose :  but  fortune,  O I 
flho  is  oonooted.  ehansT'd.  and  won  fifom  thosi 

Shake.  Kmg  Jekm. 
16* 
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FORTUNE. 


When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threat'ning  eye. 

Shttkt,  King  JduL 
Will  IbrtDne  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
Bat  write  her  &ir  words  stili  in  foulest  letters  7 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food  — 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach— such  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 

Shak9.  Henry  IV,    Part  II. 

Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

SlJbfts.  JuliuB  Cmtar, 

This  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 

So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 

That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 

To  any  other  trust 

ShakM,  Twdfik  Night. 

Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  ray  back. 
To  bear  her  burden  wbe*r  I  will  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  cnduro  the  load. 

Shak9.  Richard  III. 

For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 

Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use. 

To  let  the  wretch*d  man  outlive  his  wealth, 

To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 

An  age  of  poverty. 

Shaka,  MerefiatU  of  Veniee. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together : 

If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 

No  chance  may  shake  it 

Shak$.  AnUmy  and  Cleopatrai 

How  fortune  plies  her  sports,  when  she  begins 
To  practise  them  !  pursues,  continues,  adds. 
Confounds,  with  varying  her  empossionM  moods  I 

Jon$on*$  Sejanut. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune, 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Shakapeare, 
All  human  business  fortune  doth  command 
Without  all  order ;  and  with  her  blind  hand. 
She,  blind,  bestows  blind  gifts,  that  still  have  nurst. 
They  see  not  who,  nor  how,  but  still  the  worst 

lliat  fortune  still  must  be  with  ill  maintained. 
Which  at  the  first  with  any  ill  is  gain'd. 

Lord  Brook'B  Alaham. 
<>h  fortune !  thou  art  not  worth  my  Jeast  exclaim. 
And  plague  enough  thou  hast  in  Cay  own  name : 
Do  thy  great  worst,  my  fVienas  and  I  have  arms, 
Tbfl^h  not  against  thr  strokes,  against  thy  harms. 

Dr.  Domu. 


Fortune,  the  great  oommandrsas  of  the  wodd. 
Hath  divers  ways  to  enrich  her  followers : 
To  some  she  honour  gives  without  desemng; 
To  other  some,  deserving,  without  honour ; 
Some  wit,  some  wealth,  and  some  wit  witiioal 

wealth ; 
Some  wealth  without  wit;  some  nor  wit  nor  weahfa, 
But  good  smock  fkoes,  or  some  qualities 
By  nature,  without  judgment ;  with  the  which 
They  live  in  sensual  acceptation, 
And  make  show  only  without  touch  of  substance 

Ckapman'$  4U  FoaU. 

Fortune  *s  an  under  powV,  that  is  herself 
Commanded  by  desert    'Tis  a  mere  Tainnea 
Of  our  credulity  to  give  her  more 
Than  her  due  attribute ;  which  is  but  serrants 
To  an  heroic  spirit 

NoWb  Hannibal  and  Scifit 

Wisdom,  whose  strong-built  plota, 
Leave  nought  to  hazard,  mocks  thy  futile  powV; 
Industrious  labour  drags  thee  by  the  locks, 
Bound  to  his  toiling  car,  and  not  attending 
Till  thou  dispense,  reaches  his  own  reward : 
Only  the  lazy  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Before  the  threshold,  gaping  for  thy  dole, 
And  licks  the  easy  hand  that  feeds  his  sloth; 
The  shallow,  rash,  and  unadvised  man 
Makes  thee  his  state,  disburthens  aH  the  follies 
Of  his  misguided  actions  on  thy  shoulders. 

CarewU  Cabtm  Britattmeum. 

Let  not  one  look  of  fortune  cast  you  down ; 
She  were  net  fortune,  if  she  still  did  frown : 
Such  a^  do  braveliest  bear  her  sooms  awhile, 
Are  those  on  whom  at  last  she  most  will  smik. 

Eari  efOrrey'B  Hmy  F. 

Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it, 
And  purpled  gieatnew  met  my  ripen*d  years. 

DrydenU  AUfar  Lm. 

Be  juster,  heav'ns !    Such  virtue  punished  ihm, 
Will  make  us  think  chance  rules  all  above, 
And  shuffles  with  a  random  hand  the  lots 
Which  man  is  forced  to  draw. 

DrydmU  Attjar  Lom. 

What  trivial  influences  hold  dominion 

0*er  wise  men*s  counsels,  and  the  fkte  of  empii*' 

llie  greatest  schemes  that  human  wit  can  &tgit 

Or  bold  ambition  dares  to  put  in  practice. 

Depend  upon  our  husbanding  a  moment, 

And  the  light  lasting  of  a  woman's  will ; 

As  if  the  Lord  of  nature  should  delight 

To  hang  this  pond'rous  globe  upon  a  hair, 

And  bid  it  danoe  Dofbre  a  breath  of  wind. 

Rmo^$  Lady  Jam  Grai> 
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Look  into  thiwe  they  eall  imfiirtimate, 
And  doier  view'd  yoa'U  find  they  are  imwiie : 
Some  flaw  in  their  own  eondnet  Uee  beneath. 
And  *t  if  the  trick  of  fodb  to  wve  their  credit, 
Which  broQght  another  language  into  use. 

Ymaig't  Reoenge, 

Qfl,  what  seema 
A  trifle,  a  mere  nothing,  l^  itselC 
In  some  nice  situation,  turns  the  scale 
or  fate,  and  rales  the  most  important  actions. 

Thomson's  Tanered  and  Sigtmamda. 

Fortone  made  up  of  toys  and  impudence. 
That  common  judge  that  has  not  common  sense, 
BQt  fond  of  business,  insolently  dares 
Pretend  to  rule,  yet  spoils  the  world's  a&irs ; 
She  *s  fluttering  up  and  down,  her  favour  throws 
On  the  next  met,  nor  minding  what  she  does. 
Nor  why,  nor  whom  she  helps,  nor  merit  knows; 
Sometimes  she  smiles,  then  like  a  fbry  raves, 
And  seldom  truly  loves  but  fools  or  knaves. 
Let  her  lore  whom  she  will,  I  scorn  to  woo  her, 
While  she  stays  with  me,  I  *U  be  civil  to  her ; 
But  if  she  offers  once  to  move  her  wings, 
I  '11  fling  her  back  all  her  vain  gew-gaw  things. 

BuekUigham. 
Oa  high,  where  no  hoarse  winds  nor  clouds  resort. 
The  hood.wink*d  goddess  keeps  her  partial  court. 
Upon  a  wheel  of  amethyst  she  sits. 
Gives  and  resumes,  and  smiles  and  frowns  by  fits : 
Li  this  still  labyrinth  around  her  lie 
Spells,  philters,  globes,  and  schemes  of  palmistry ; 
A  sigil  in  this  hand  the  gipsy  bears. 
In  t*  other  a  prophetic  sieve,  and  shears. 

OartJCt  Ditpemary^ 
HeaT*n  has  tp  all  allotted,  soon  or  late. 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fiite : 
Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill, 
(For  human  good  depends  on  human  will) 
Oar  fbitnne  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent. 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  its  bent; 
Bat  if  anseiz*d,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 
And  leaves  repenting  folly  fiir  behind ; 
Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize. 
And  spreads  her  locks  before  her  as  she  flies. 

Ihyden, 
Aft  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fhim'd, 
So  feebly  plann'd,  so  liable  to  change, 
80  mix'd  with  error  in  their  very  fbnn. 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 

Hamah  Mw^b  DanUL 
Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 
Are  trifling,  and  decay; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 
More  trifling  still  than  they. 


Who  thinks  that  fortune  oaimot  change  her  mindt 
Prepares  a  dreadftd  jest  for  all  mankind. 
And  who  stands  safest?  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puff*d  prosperity  1 
Or  blest  with  little,  whose  preventing  care 

In  peace  provides  fit  arms  against  a  war. 

Pips. 

In  losing  fortune,  many  a  lucky  elf 

Has  found  himself-— 
As  all  our  moral  bitters  are  design*d 

To  brace  the  mind. 
And  renovate  its  healthy  tone,  the  wise 
Their  sorest  trials  hail  as  blessings  in  disguise. 

Horace  SmUM, 
To  catch  dame  fortune's  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That 's  justified  by  honour. 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independeiU, 

Burm, 
Fortunes  are  made,  if  I  tho  facts  may  state,— 
Though  poor  myself^  I  know  the  fortunate : 
First,  there's  a  knowledge  of  the  way  from 

whence 
Good  fortune  comes — and  this  is  sterling  sense: 
Then  perseverance,  never  to  decline 
The  chase  of  riches  till  tho  prey  is  thine  j 
And  finnne«  never  to  be  drawn  away 
By  any  passion  firom  that  noble  prey— 
By  love,  ambition,  study,  travel,  fame. 

Or  the  vain  hope  that  lives  upon  a  name. 

OfveMl 
O !  ye,  who  bask  in  Fortune's  sun. 

And  Hope's  bright  garlands  wear,^— 
Your  blessings  from  the  God  of  love 
Let  his  poor  children  share ! 

Mr9.Hak 

FORTUNE-TELLER?. 

A  hungry,  lean-fac'd  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hoUow^ed,  sharpJooking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man ;  this  pernicious  slavet 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer ; 
And  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  foeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  &ce,  as  'twere,  outfitcing  me, 

Cries  out*  I  was  possess'd. 

Shaki.  Comedy  of  Enm 

Pray  thee,  maiden,  hear  him  not  I 

Take  thou  warning  by  my  lot, 

Read  my  scroll,  ail«^  mark  thou  all 

I  can  tell  thee  of  thy  thralL 
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Qmoth  Hndibnui  ths  sten  determinD 
Yoa  are  mj  piaoiiem,  baae  vennin ! 
Could  they  not  tell  yoa  ao,  as  well 
Ai  what  I  oame  to  know  ftretel? 
By  this  what  cfaeate  yoa  are  we  find, 
Hiat  in  your  own  eonoems  are  blind. 

Lady,  throw  back  thy  rayen  hair, 
Lay  thy  white  brow  in  the  moonli|rht  bare, 
I  will  look  on  the  itars  and  look  on  thee, 
And  read  the  page  of  thy  deetiny. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  are  paming  ooartly,  ripe  of  wit ; 
Kind  but  extreme  diisemblen.    Yoa  ihall  have 
A  Frenchman  ducking  lower  than  yoor  knee, 
At  the  instant  mocking  ev*n  your  veiy  shoe^iee. 

Ford, 

Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
PleauM  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 

Gddnniik'B  Travdkr. 

Slndioaa  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit; 
The  supple  Gaul  was  bom  a  parasite. 

Dr.  JoknMnCB  IdrndmL 

The  sun  rises  bright  in  France, 
And  fiur  setshe. 

AUgn  Cwndngham, 

But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 
With  her  heart  in  her  Toice; 
Bat,  her  hand  on  her  sword. 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 
France  hathr  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  «*  moral  lessoi^"  dearly  bought— 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne^ 
With  Capet  or  Napoleon! 
But  in  eqiul  rights  and  laws, 
Hearts  and  hande  in  one  great  cause  — 
Freedom  such  as  God  bath  gi^en 
Unto  all  beneath  his  Heaven. 

Byron* 

Farewell  to  thee,  Fkanoe !  when  thy  diadem  crown*d 

me 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth,  — 
But  thy  weaknev  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  Ibund 

thee, 
DifoayM  in  thy  glory  and  sunk  in  thy  iMirth. 
Farewell  to  thee,  France !  but  when  Liberty  raJlie* 
trace  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then— 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depths  of  thy  vaUeys^ 
Though  wither'd,  thy  teare  wiU  oniold  it  again. 

Byrom, 


WhythisisFrsneet 

Natofe  is  bene  like  a  living  roraaaoe, 

Look  at  its  vines,  and  streams,  and  skies, 

Its  glowing  leei  and  dreamy  eyes! 

Baihfi  Fatm, 

I  heard,  as  in  a  glorious  dream, 

A  clarion  thrill  the  startled  air. 
And  saw  an  answeringjieople  stream 

Through  every  noisy  thoroughfiire. 
These  were  the  old,  whose  hairs  were  few, 

Or  white  with  memory  of  the  days 
Of  Egypt,  Moscow,  Waterloo,— 

And  now  they  sang  the  "  MarseillaiBe  !** 
The  Bourbon*s  throne  was  trampled  down. 

And  IVance  no  longer  knelt ;  but  now. 
Struck  with  a  patriot's  hand  the  crown 

From  off  the  Orleans*  dotard  brow; — 
ReleasM  from  slavery  and  tears 

She  rose  and  sang  lair  Freedom's  praise. 
Till  &r  along  the  future  years 

I  heard  the  swelling  **  Marseillaise  !** 

T.BwehmmRitl 

A  great  voice  wikes  a  foreign  land, 
And  a  mighty  murmur  sweeps  the  sea, 

While  nations  dumb  with  wonder  stand. 
To  note  what  it  may  be ;  — 

The  word  rolls  on  like  a  hurricane's  breath— 

*^Ihum  wUh  the  tyrant -^  come  Ufi  or  death— 

France^  France  iefree  r 

T.  Buekmn  Rtei 


FREEDOM. 

Liberty !  FVeedom !  tyranny  is  dead ! 
—Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  itreeta 

Shake.  JuUue  Cattr, 

And  what 

Made  thee,  allJionour'd,  honest  Roman  Brotai, 

With  the  arm*d  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteois  Free* 

dom. 

To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 

Have  one  man  but  a  man? 

Shake.  Antony  and  CUopttrt, 

Oh  give,  great  God,  to  Freedom's  waves  to  ride 
Soblime  o'er  Conquest,  Avarice,  and  Pride, 
To  sweep  where   Pleasure  deeks  her  gail^ 

bowers. 
And  dark  Oppressioa  builds  her  thick^bb*d 

towers. 
And  grant  that  eveiy  sceptred  child  ef  clayi 
Who  cries  presvmptoous,  «*Here  their  tidei  s^ 

■tay," 
Swept  in  their  anger  from  th'  affiighted  ihore, 
With  all  his  creatures  sink — to  rise  no  more! 
Wordeworth^Deocrigtive  Skdcha. 


FRfi&WILL 


im 


—Saves  who  once  cooeeive  the  glowing  thought 

Oi  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  poBMse 

All  that  the  contest  calls  for ; — spbit»  strength, 

Hie  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts, 

The  surest  presage  of  the  good  thej  seek. 

Wordneortk 

Stone  walb  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  heritage; 
If!  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

XeeeZocs—  To  AUheOfJnm  primm. 

What  art  thou.  Freedom  7    Oh !  could  slaves 

Anbwer  from  their  living  graves 

^niis  demand,  tyrants  would  flee 

Like  a  dream's  dim  imagery ! 

Thou  art  Justice— ne'er  for  gold 

May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold. 

As  laws  are  in  England :  thou 

Shieldest  alike  high  and  low. 

Thou  art  Peace  — never  by  thee 

Would  blood  and  treasure  wasted  be. 

As  tyrants  wasted  them  when  all 

Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Gaul ! 

Thou  art  Love :  the  rich  have  kist 

Thj  foet,  and  like  him  following  Christ, 

Given  their  substance  to  be  free, 

And  through  the  world  have  follow'd  thee. 

Shelley. 

Is't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right  t 

He 's  dead  alone  who  lacks  her  light ! 

CampbeU, 

Better  to  dwell  in  Freedom's  hall. 

With  a  cold  damp  floor  and  mouldering  wall. 

Than  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee 

In  the  proudest  palace  of  slaverie. 

Moore* 

For  Freedom's  battle  oft  begun, 

Beqneath'd  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

ByroftCe  Cfiacur, 

In  the  long  vista  of  the  years  to  roll. 
Let  me  not  see  my  country's  honour  fode ; 

Oh !  let  me  see  our  land  retain  its  soul ! 
Her  pride  in  Freedom,  and  not  Freedom's  shade. 

KeaU. 

Sun  of  the  moral  world !  efiulgent  source 
Of  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  steadiest  force. 
Soul-searching  Freedom !  here  assume  thy  stand. 
And  radiate  henoe  to  every  distant  land. 

Jod  Barhw, 


Stranger,  new  flowm  in  our  vales  are  «een. 

With  a  daaling  eye,  and  a  lovely  grefo.-^ 

Tliey  scent  the  breath  of  the  dewy  mom: 

They  feed  no  worm,  and  they  hide  no  thorn. 

But  revel  and  glow  in  our  bsJmy  air ; 

Tliey  are  flowers  which  Freedom  hath  planted 

there* 

Mr$.  Sigoumey, 

Oh !  not  yet 
May'st  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay  by 
Thy  sword,  nor  yet,  O  Freedom !  close  thy  lids 
In  slumber ;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 
And  thou  must  watch  and  combat,  till  the  day 
Of  the  new  Earth  and  Heaven. 

BryanCe  Poenu, 

Freedom's  soil  hath  only  place 

Fur  a  firee  and  fearless  race  1 

WhUtier*$  Poenu. 

When  Freedom,  on  her  natal  day, 

Within  her  war-rock'd  cradle  1^, 

An  iron  race  around  her  stood, 

Baptiz'd  her  infant  brow  in  blood, 

And,  through  the  storm  that  round  her  swe{i. 

Their  constant  ward  and  watching  kept. 

WkiUier*$  Pmm$ 

Go  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns, 

And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 

Shout  **  FVeedom"  till  your  lisping  ones 

Give  back  their  cradle  shout. 

Whittier*$  Poenu, 

Oh,  joy  to  the  world !  the  hour  is  come, 

When  the  nations  to  freedom  awake. 
When  the  royalists  stand  agape  and  dumb. 

And  monarchs  with  terror  shake ! 
Over  the  walls  of  majesty 

**  Utbaudi"  is  writ  in  words  of  fire. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  Ixmdsman,  wherever  they  be, 

Are  lit  with  wild  desire. 
Soon  shall  the  thrones  that  blot  the  world, 
Like  the  Orleans,  into  the  dust  be  hurl'd. 
And  the  word  roll  On  like  a  hurricane's  breath. 
Till  the  farthest  slave  hears  what  it  saith  — 
iirJse,  ofise^  be  free  .* 

7.  Buckanam  Read* 


FREE  WILL 

Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have :  I  made  him  just  and  right. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  firee  to  folL 
Such  I  created  all  th'  ethereal  powers 
And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood,  and  them  whu 

faU'd ; 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  foil 

MilUm'e  PandUe  Lam, 


lio 


FRIENDSHIP. 


They  therefim  ta  to  right  behmg'd. 
So  were  created,  nor  can  joetiy  accuee 
Their  Maker,  or  their  makings,  or  their  &te, 
Ab  if  predeettnatioD  over-ralM 
Their  will,  disposM  bj  absolute  decree 
Or  liigh  fbreknowledgre ;  they  themselTee  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  I  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  &ult8. 
Which  had  no  less  proVd  certain  unfbreknown. 

Mikon't  PandUe  Lott, 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable. 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
Hie  left  it  in  thy  pow*r ;  ordainM  thy  will 
Ity  nature  free,  not  OTer-rul*d  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity. 

MiUon'M  Pmradiae  Lo9t 

Oar  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated ;  such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  f^e,  be  try'd  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  n6,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  7 

MUton*$  Paradi$6  Lost, 

Each  had  his  conscience,  each  hu  reason,  will. 

And  understanding  for  himself  to  search. 

To  choose,  reject,  believe,  consider,  act ; 

And  God  proclaim*d  &om  heaven,  and  by  an  oath 

Confirm'd,  that  each  should  answer  for  himself; 

And  as  his  own  peculiar  work  should  be 

Done  by  his  proper  sel^  should  live  or  die. 

PoUock'9  Cowrm  ^  Time, 

Free-will  is  but  necessity  in  play, 

The  clattering  of  the  golden  reins  that  guide 

The  thunder-footed  coursers  of  the  sun. 

Bailey*f  Fettos. 

He  only  hath  firee-will  whose  will  ib  fiite. 

Bailey, 

FRIENDSHIP. 

A  golden  treasure  is  the  tried  friend ; 
But  wh<^  may  gold  from  coonterfoits  defend? 
IVust  not  too  soon,  nor  yet  too  soon  mistrust : 
With  th*  one  thyself;  with  th*  other  thy  friend  thou 

hurt*st. 
Who  twines  betwixt,  and  steers  the  golden  mean, 
Nor  rashly  loveth,  nor  mistrusts  in  vain. 

Mirror  for  Magislreitee. 
For  all  things,  friendship  excepted, 
Are  subject  to  fortune :  love  is  but  an 
•    Eye-worm  which  only  tickleth  the  liead  with 
Hopes  and  wishes :  friendship 's  the  image  of 
l^tomity,  m  which  there  is  nothing 
Moveable  —  nothing  mischievous ;  as  much 


Difference  as  there  is  between  beauty 
And  virtue,  bodies  and  shadows,  colours 
And  life,  so  great  odds  is  there  between  love 
And  friendship. 

Za%'s  EwdymiuL 

When  adversities  flow, 
Then  love  ebbs :  but  friendship  standeth  stiffly 
In  storms.    Time  draweth  wrinkles  in  a  fair 
Face,  but  addeth  fresh  colours  to  a  fast 
Friend,  which  neither  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  mis'ry. 
Nor  place,  nor  destiny,  can  alter  or 
Diminish.    O  friendship !  of  all  tlungs  the 
Most  rare,  and  therefore  most  rare,  because  mos* 
Excellent ;  whose  comforts  in  misery 
Are  always  sweet,  and  whose  counsels  in 
Prosperity  are  ever  fortunate. 
Vain  love !  that  only  coming  near  to  friendship 
In  name,  would  seem  to  be  the  same,  or  better, 
In  nature. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself^ 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  Uood. 

Siakg.  Much  Ada. 

I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn,  and  too  strange  a  hand. 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Shake,  JuUmu  Citear. 

I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 

Which  you  deny*d  me :  Was  that  done  like  Cas- 

sius? 

Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  7 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunder-bolts, 

Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Shake,  JuUue  Caeer, 

Brutus  hath  rivM  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend*s  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Shake,  JuUtte  Caear, 

Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies. 

Shake,  JuUue  Ctseat, 

Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago. 

If  thoa  but  think*st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak*st  his 

ear 

A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Shakt.  Oihebie. 


I  ooant  myaelf  in  nothing  else  so  hajipj. 
As  in  a  soul  rememb*ring  mj  good-firienda ; 
And,'BS  my  fiulnne  ripens  with  my  love, 
ft  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense. 

Shakt.  Richard  11. 

Dost  thou  hear  7 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
She  hath  seal'd  thee  ibr  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  waSSdtmg  all,  that  suiSers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  bulfets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta*en  with  equal  thanks. 

Shaks,  Harnkt, 

So,  gentlemen, 

With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 

And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 

May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  yon, 

God  willing,  shall  not  lack. 

8hdk$.  HandtL 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  by  the  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 

Shak9.  HatnUt. 

In  companions 
Tliat  do  converse  and  waste  tho  time  together. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  needs  must  be  a  like  proportion 
Qf  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit. 

Siakt.  Merchant  of  Vemce, 

The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  condition*d  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Shake,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrato  forgetlulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much.— Therefore,  be  gone. 

Shake.  Corielanue. 

By  heav'n  I  cannot  flatter:  I  defjr 
The  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourself; 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Part  J . 

Am  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave : 
So  his  iamiUars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away :  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self^ 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty. 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. 

Shake.  Tanan  of  Aihnu. 


Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  sharM, 

The  sister's  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spentt 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty.footcd  time 

For  parting  us— O,  and  is  all  forgot? 

All  school-clay's  friendship,  childhood  innocence  7 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds 

Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart  - 

Shake.  Midennuner  Nighfe  Dream. 

And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  't  is  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex  as  well  as  I  may  chide  you  for  it ; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Shake.  Mideummer  Nighte  Dream, 

We  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Shake,  Ae  you  Uke  it 

I  wiQ  take  your  friendship  up  at  use, 

And  ibar  not  that  your  profit  shall  be  small ; 

Your  interest  shall  exceed  your  principal. 

Toumem^e  Atheiefe  Tragedy 

True  happiness 
Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends, 
But  in  the  worth  and  choice :  nor  would  I  have 
Virtue  a  popular  regard  pursue : 
Let  them  be  good  that  love  me,  though  but  fow. 

Joneon^e  pynihia^e  Reods. 

Turn  him,  and  see  his  threads :  look,  if  he  be 
Friend  to  himself^  that  would  be  friend  to  thee : 
For  that  is  first  requir'd,  a  man  be  his  own ; 
But  he  that 's  too  much  that,  is  fHend  to  none. 

Jomon'f  Underwood. 

Friendship  is  the  cement  of  two  minds, 
As  of  one  man  the  soul  and  body  is ; 
Of  which  one  cannot  sever  but  the  other 
Suffers  a  needful  separation. 

Chapman^e  Reoenge 

Friendship's  an  abstract  of  love's  nobb  flame, 

'T  is  love  refin'd,  and  purg'd  from  all  its  dros» 

The  next  to  angel's  love,  if  not  the  same. 

As  strong  in  passion  is,  though  not  so  gross  * 

It  antedates  a  glad  eternity. 

And  is  a  heaven  in  epitome. 

Catherine  PhtHpo 


htj  this  into  yoor  bresst: 
Old  friendi,  like  old  swordi,  itill  mm  trurtod  b«l 

WAtter'B  Dwh€M  ofMalfy. 

O  lummer  friendship, 
Wliose  flattering  leaves,  that  shadowM  ns  in 
Oar  prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
In  th*  autumn  of  adversity ! 

Maa9inger*$  Maid  of  Honour, 

That  friendship's  rais'd  on  sand. 

Which  every  sudden  gust  of  discontent, 

Or  flowing  of  our  passions,  can  change 

As  if  it  ne'er  had  been. 

ilfassifiger. 

Eissential  honour  must  be  in  a  friend, 
Not  such  OS  every  breath  ftns  to  and  fro ; 
But  bom  within,  is  its  own  judge  and  end, 
And  dares  not  sin,  though  sure  that  none  should 

know. 
Where  friendship 's  spoke,  honesty's  understood ; 
For  none  can  be  a  friend  that  is  not  good. 

Catherine  PJulipo, 

A  friend  is  gold,  if  true,  he  '11  never  leave  thee : 
Vet  both,  without  a  touchstone,  may  deceive  thee. 

Randolph, 

A  season'd  friend !  not  tainted  with  design ; 
Who  made  those  words  grow  useless— mine  and 
thine.  Cartwrighl, 

I  do  here  entertain  a  fiiendship  with  thee, 
Shall  drown  the  memory  of  all  patterns  past; 
We  will  oblige  by  turns  and  that  so  thick 
And  fast,  that  curious  studiers  of  it 
Shall  not  once  dare  to  cast  it  up,  or  say. 
By  way  of  guess,  whether  thou  or  I 
Remain  debtors  when  we  come  to  die. 

Suckling'o  Aglaura, 

Friendship's  an  empty  name,  made  to  deceive 
Those  whose  good  nature  tempts  them  to  believe ; 
There's  no  such  thing  on  earth,  the  best  that  we 
Can  hope  fi»r  here  is  fliint  neutrality. 

Tuke'e  Adventuroi, 

He  ought  not  to  pretend  to  friendship's  name. 
Who  reckons  not  himself  and  flriend  the  same. 

Tuke'e  Adveaturee, 
Friendship  above  all  ties  does  bind  the  heart ; 
And  fliith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part 

EaH  of  Orrenfe  Henry  V, 

frust  is  the  strongest  bond  upon  the  soul ; 
That  saored  tie  has  virtue  oft  begot; 
It  binds  where  't  is,  and  makes  it  where  'twas  not 

Earl  qfOrrery'o  Henry  V* 

Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when 't  depends 
Not  on  tne  number,  but  tUe  choice  of  friends. 

Cowley, 


In  their  nonage,  a  sympathy 

Unusoal  jouk'd  their  loves : 

They  pair'd  like  turtles ;  still  ti^gether  drank, 

Together  eat,  nor  quanell'd  ibr  the  dioioe. 

Like  taming  streams  both  fitmi  one  Ibontam 

feU, 
And  as  they  ran  still  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 

jLee's  Cosor  Borg^. 

I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  me : 

I  was  his  soul :  he  liv*d  not  but  in  me : 

We  were  so  close  within  each  other's  breast, 

The  rivets  were  not  found  that  join'd  us  first 

That  does  not  reach  us  yet :  we  were  so  miz'd. 

As  meeting  streams — both  to  ourselves  ws>« 

lost 
We  were  one  maal^  we  could  not  give  or  take, 
But  from  the  same :  for  he  was  I ;  I,  he : 
Return  my  better  hal^  and  give  me  all  myself 
For  thou  art  all ! 

If  I  have  any  joy  when  thou  art  absent, 
I  gmdge  it  to  myself:  methinks  I  rob 

Thee  of  thy  part 

Drydea, 

Who  knows  the  joys  of  friendship? 
The  trust,  security,  and  mutual  tendemeH^  , 
The  double  joys,  where  each  is  glad  ibr  betii  7 
Friendship  our  only  weahh,  our  last  retreat  and 

strength. 
Secure  against  ill-ibrtune  and  the  world. 


Thou  art  the  man  in  whom  my  soul  delights. 
In  whom,  next  heaven,  I  trust 

Row^e  Lady  Jane  Qrty, 

Friendship's  the  privilege 
Of  private  men ;  for  wretched  greatness  knows 
No  blessing  so  substantiaL 

Toto's  Xoysl  General 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 

Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 

The  child,  whom  ^any  fathers  share. 

Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 

'T  is  thus  in  friendships ;  who  depend 

On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

Oay, 

Heaven  gives  us  Abends  to  bless  the  prenent  eoene ; 
Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next 

Young'o  Nigki  Tkamgia, 

Celestial  happiness !  Whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  earth,  one  shrine  the  goddess  finds. 
And  one  alone,  to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  heaven* —  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  eoll. 
Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Angels  from  friendship  gather  half  their  joy. 

Ymtng. 

Such  is  the  nee  and  noble  end  of  friendship. 
To  bear  a  part  in  every  storm  of  fate, 
And,  by  dividing,  make  the  lighter  weight 

Higgon8*$  GeneroM  Conqueror* 

Friendship  is  still  accompany*d  with  virtae. 
And  always  lodg'd  in  great  and  gen'roos  minds. 

Trap'B  AbrmmiU. 
The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure. 

Addi$on*$  Cato, 
Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  bum. 

Addi8on''$  Campaign, 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rangM  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend : 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  brother  to  me, 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  sacred  force. 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit. 
Till  what  was  ustinct  grew  up  into  friendshipi 
Ours  has  severest  virtuo  for  its  basis. 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

Addmn, 

Yoa.*Il  find  the  friendship  of  the  world  a  show ! 
Mere  outward  show !  *t  is  like  the  harlot's  tears, 
Use  statesman's  promise,  or  false  patriot's  zeal, 
FuU  of  &ir  seeming,  but  delusion  alL 

Savagt^a  Sir  Tlunna$  Overhury, 

I  have  too  deeply  read  mankind 
To  be  amtts'd  with  friendship ;  't  is  a  name 
Invented  merely  to  betray  credulity : 
*Tis  intercourse  of  interest —  not  of  souls. 

Havarift  Regulua, 

Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  I 
Sweet'ner  of  life,  and  solder  of  society ! 
I  owe  thee  much.  Thou  hast  deserv'd  of  me 
Far,  &r  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  prov'd  the  labours  of  thy  love : 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  heart, 
Anxious  to  please. 

Blair^B  Gratis 
And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm,  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep. 

Gddfniih'9  HermiL 
What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send. 
So  dreadful  as  an  injur'd  friend  7 

ScoU't  RoMy. 

Friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth; 
Tlio'  planted  in  esteem's  deep  fixed  soil. 
The  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Most  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Joanna  BaUlie't  De  Montford, 


I  take  of  worthy  men  whate'er  they  j^ve : 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  hand ; 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  word, 
Or  the  civility  of  placid  looks. 

Jpatma  BaiUie*9  Dt  Montford 

He  who  will  not  give 
Some  portion  of  his  ease,  his  blood,  his  wealth, 
For  others'  good,  is  a  poor  froaen  churL 

Joanna  BaiUie's  Eihwald, 

Unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  fi>r  some  courtesies. 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice, 

What  is  friendship? — do  not  trust  her, 

Nor  the  vows  which  she  has  made ; 

Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 

From  a  palsy-shaken  head. 

WordevmiJL 

Friendship  has  a  power 

To  soothe  affliction  in  her  darkest  hoar. 

H.K.WkiU 

Friend  after  friend  departs; — 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  7 

There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  hath  not  here  its  end. 

Montgomery 

Thy  voice  prevails ;'  dear  friend*  my  gentle  friend ! 

This  long-shut  heart  for  thee  shall  be  unseal'd, 
And  though  thy  soft  eye  mournfully  will  bend 

Over  the  troubled  stream,  yet  once  reveal'd 

Shall  its  freed  waters  floar. 

Mrf.  Hemana 

Not  to  the  grave^  not  to  the  grave,  my  soul. 

Follow  thy  friend  belov'd ! 

But  in  the  lonely  hour, 

But  in  the  evening  walk. 

Think  that  he  companies  thy  solitude ! 

Sottihey 

With  a  declining  taste  for  making  friends, 
One's  taste  finr  the  fiitigue  of  pleasure's  past. 

Knit  to  him 

The  hearts  he  opens  like  a  clasped  book. 

WUtie 
Thefiiend 
Who  smiles  when  smoothing  down  the  loneij 

couch. 
And  does  kind  deeds,  which  any  one  can  do 
Who  has  a  feeling  spirit,— such  a  firiend 

Heals  with  a  searching  balsam. 

x^sveisM. 
Oh  !  let  my  firiendship  in  the  vnreath. 

Though  but  a  bud  among  the  flowers. 
Its  sweetest  fragrance  round  thee  breathe— - 
'Twill  serve  to  soothe  thy  weary  hourSi 

Mrt  WeU% 
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There  are  a  thousand  namelew  ties, 

Whieh  only  inch  na  feel  them  know ; 
Of  kindred  thou^rhti,  deep  lympathiea, 

And  untold  fancy  ipells,  which  throw 
O^cr  ardent  minds  and  iaitlifbl  hearts 

A  c!iain  whose  charmed  links  so  blend, 
That  the  light  circlet  but  imparts 

Its  force  in  these  fond  words, — my  friend, 

Mr$*  Dmnies, 

The  blossoms  of  passion, 

Gay  and  loznriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fbUer 

of  fragrance; 

But  they  beguile  us  and  lead  us  astray,  and  their 

odour  is  deadly. 

LmgfeUowU  EvangtUne, 

Let  others  boast  them  as  they  may, 

Of  spirits  kind  and  true. 
Whose  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles 

Have  cheered  them  on  life  through ; 
And  though  they  count  of  friends  a  host. 

To  bless  the  paths  they  We  trod. 

These  are  the  ones  have  lov*d  me  most. 

My  mother,  wife,  and  God ! 

Richard  Cot,  Jr, 


FUNERAL.  — (See  Mourning.) 


FURY. 

Now  be  *11  outstare  the  lightning.    To  be  furious 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridgc ;  and  I  see  still 
A  diminution  in  our  csptain*8  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  when  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with. 

Shak$,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 


FUTURITY. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 
ITie  end  of  this  day*B  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. 

Shako.  JiiUuo  Cmar. 
O  heaven  !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 
Ana  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Wearv  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itsfjlf 

Into  the  sea. 

Shake.  Henry  IV,    Pari  IL 

O,  if  this  were  seen, 
ilie  happiest  youth — ^viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue — 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

Shake  Henry  IV.    Part.  II. 


Beyond  is  all  abyM^ 
Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 

MiUan'o  Paradim  LoM 

Eternity,  that  puzzles  all  the  world 
To  name  the  inhabitants  that  people  it ; 
Eternity,  whose  undiscovcrM  country 
Wc  fools  divide  before  we  come  to  see  it, 
Making  one  part  contain  all  happiness. 
Hie  other  misery,  then  unseen  fight  fiv  it: 
All  sects  pretending  to  a  right  of  choice, 
Yet  none  go  willingly  to  take  a  part. 


Too  curious  man,  why  dost  thou  seek  to  know 
Events,  which,  good  or  ill,  foreknown,  are  woe ; 
Th*  all-seeing  power  that  made  thee  mortal,  gaTS 
Thee  every  thing  a  mortal  state  should  have ; 
Foreknowledge  only  is  enjoyed  by  heaven ; 
And,  for  his  peace  of  mind,  to  man  tbrbidden : 
Wretched  were  life,  if  he  foreknew  his  doom ; 
Even  joys  foreseen  give  pleasing  hope  no  room, 
And  griefs  asstv'd  are  felt  before  they  come. 

Drydta. 

Sure  Uicre  is  none  but  fears  a  future  state ; 
And  when  the  most  obdurate  swear  they  do  not. 
Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boasting  Umgues. 

Dryden'o  SpaniA  Friar, 

Divines  but  peep  on  undisoover'd  worlds, 
And  draw  the  distant  landscape  as  they  pleaw ; 
But  who  has  e*er  rctum*d  from  those  bright  regions, 
To  tell  their  manners,  and  relate  their  laws  7 

Dryden'o  Don  Sebaatyuu 

Eternity,  thou  pleasing  —  dreadful  thought! 
Thro*  what  variety  of  untry*d  beings. 
Thro*  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass? 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  roe; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  aarkness  rest  opoD  it 

AddieetCa  CatOk 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate. 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know: 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  7 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to<4iay, 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play  7 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark*d  by  heaven : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurPd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  end  now  a  world. 

Pope'o  Eooay  oa  Matk 


GAMBLING. 
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Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I  whose  untntorM  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  prond  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 
Behind  the  dond-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slms  once  more  their  native  land  behold 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  fi>r  gold ; 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel^s  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
Bat  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Pope^t  Efsay  on  Man, 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain. 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again; 
Ail  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die ; 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne, 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign ;  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  soul 
Coonccta  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  served,  all  serving ;  nothing  stands  alone ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown. 

Pope's  Etaay  en  Man, 

Eternity,  thou  awful  gulf  of  time, 
This  wide  creation  on  thy  surface  floats. 
Of  life — of  death— what  is — or  what  shall  be, 
1  nothing  know.    The  world  is  all  a  dream, 
The  consciousness  of  something  that  exists. 
Yet  is  not  what  it  seems.    Then  what  am  1 7 
Death  must  unfold  the  mystery ! 

Doim's  Sethona, 

What  avails  it  that  indulgent  heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapt  the  woes  to  come. 
If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves. 
Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own  7 
Enjoy  the  present ;  nor  with  needless  cares 
Of  what  may  spring  from  blind  misfortune's  womb. 
Appal  the  shortest  hour  that  life  bestows. 
Serene,  and  master  of  yourself  prepare 
For  what  may  come ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  heaven. 
Arm9tr(mg*§  Art  rfPre§eromg  Health, 

Answer  me,  burning  stars  of  night! 

Where  is  the  spirit  gone  7 
That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight, 

As  a  swifl  breeze  hath  flown  7 
And  the  stars  answer'd  me^**  we  roll 

In  light  and  power  on  high, 
Bat  of  the  never-dying  soul, 

Ask  that  which  cannot  die.** 

Mn,  Heman§'$  Poemt, 


Darkly  we  move,  we  press  upon  the  brink 

Haply  of  viewless  worlds,  and  know  it  not : 
Yes,  it  may  be,  that  nearer  than  we  think 

Are  those  whom  death  has  parted  fh»m  our  loc ! 

Mr$,  Heman§'$  PoemM. 
Let  me,  then  let  me  dream 

That  love  goes  with  us  to  the  shore  unknown ; 
So  o'er  the  burning  tear  a  heavenly  gleam 

In  mercy  shall  be  thrown. 

JIfrff .  Hemanti*§  Poemi, 

Shall  I  be  lefl  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  7 
Shall  nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live  7 
Is  it  for  this  fiiir  virttie  ofl  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  7 
No :  heaven's  immortal  springs  shall  yet  arrive, 
And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  through  th'  eternal  year  of  love's  trium 
phant  reign.  Beaitie*$  Mimtrd 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 

Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 

And  fill  our  Future's  atmosphere 

With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 

WhUtier*9  Poem 

There  is  no  hope — the  Future  will  but  turn 
The  old  sands  in  the  failing  glass  of  Time  ! 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


GAMBLING. 

Hush,  pretty  boy,  thy  hopes  might  have  been  better ' 
'T  is  lost  at  dice,  what  ancient  honour  won ; 
Hard  when  the  father  plays  away  the  son  I 

Shake,  YorkMre  Tragedf^ 

If  yet  thou  love  game  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Learn  this,  that  hath  old  gamesters  dearly  cost ; 
Doet  lo8e7  Rise  up;  Dost  win?  Rise  in  that  state- 
Who  strive  to  sit  out  losing  hands  are  lost 

Herbert, 
Some  play  for  gain ;  to  pass  time,  others  play 
For  nothing ;  both  to  play  the  fool,  I  say : 
Nor  time  or  coin  I'll  lose,  or  idly  spend ; 
Who  gets  by  play,  proves  loser  in  the  end. 

Heath^e  Claraetdk 

Look  round,  the  wrecks  of  play  behold. 

Estates  dismember'd,  mortgaged,  sold; — 

Their  owners  now  to  jails  confin'd. 

Show  equal  poverty  of  mind. 

Gay'e  Faltlee 

A  night  of  fretful  passion  may  consume 
All  that  thou  hast  of  beauty's  gentle  bloom ; 
And  one  distemper'd  hour  of  sordid  fear 
Print  on  thy  brow  the  wrinkles  of  a  year. 

Sheridan  on  FepuUe  Qamv&Un 
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GENEROSITY  -  GENIUS  -  GENTLEMAN. 


Oh,  tae  dear  ploasmet  of  the  velvet  plain, 
The  painted  tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again ! 

Ccwper'B  ProgreM  ofEmr, 

Small  black-legg*d  sheep  devour  with  hunger 

ceen. 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleehleeB,  lank  and  lean ; 
Such,  o*er  thy  level  tor^  Newmarket !  stray. 
And  there,  with  other  black-legs,  find  their  prey. 

Crahbe, 


GENEROSITY. 

I  will  send  his  ransom. 

And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me : 

*T  IS  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 

But  to  support  him  after. 

Shak$,  Tman  of  Aihen; 

O,  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 

How  quickly  were  it  gone! 

Shakt,  Tinwn. 

Whose  breast,  too  narrow  for  her  heart,  was  still 
Her  reason's  throne,  and  prison  to  her  will. 

Sir  W.  DaeenanL 

Thou  can*st  not  reach  the  light  that  I  shall  find ; 
A  gen'roHB  soul  is  sunshine  to  the  mind. 

Sir  Robert  Howard, 

They  that  do 
An  act  that  does  deserve  requital. 
Pay  first  themselves  the  stock  of  such  content. 

Sir  Robert  Howard, 

God  blesses  still  the  generous  thought. 

And  still  the  fitting  word  He  speeds. 

And  truth,  at  His  requiring  taught. 

He  quickens  into  deeds. 

WhiUier'e  Poemi, 


GENIUS. 

Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be 

¥m>ught, 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught 

Dryden. 

Genius !  thotk  gift  of  Heaven  I  thou  light  divine ! 
Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom*d  to  shine ! 
Oft  will  the  body*8  weakness  check  thy  force, 
Oft  damn  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 
Thy  noble  efions,  lo  contend  with  pain ; 
C/r  want  (sad  guest !)  will  in  thy  presence  come, 
And  breathe  around  her  melancholy  gloom ; 
Tu  lifi$*8  iow  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine. 
And  make  her  sufferings — her  Impatience — ^thine. 

Crahbe, 


O  bom  of  heaven,  thou  child  of  magic  song! 
What  pangs,  what  cutting  hardships  wait  on  theSi 
When  thou  art  doom'd  to  cramping  poverty ; 
Hie  pois*nous  shafts  from  defiimbtion's  tongue,— 
The  jeers  and  tauntings  of  the  blockhead  throng, 
Who  joy  to  see  thy  bold  exertions  fitil ; 
While  hunger,  pinching  as  December*s  gale. 
Brings  moody  dark  despondency  along. 
And  should*st  thou  strive  fitme^s  lofty  mount  to 

scale. 
The  steps  of  its  ascent  are  cut  in  sand ; 
And  halflway  up, — a  snake-scourge  in  her  hand. 
Lurks  pallid  envy,  ready  to  assail : 
And  last,  if  thou  the  top,  expiring  gain. 
When  fiune  applauds,  thou  heaiest  not  the  strain. 

Robert  MiWumse  to 


One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit 

Pope'e  E$9ay  on  Crilidem, 

Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments, 
In  fidse  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
niustriouB,  and  give  infimcy  renown. 

Yottngft  Night  l%mgktti 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  Beautiful, 
Leaves  its  large  trutlis  a  riddle  to  the  DuU  — 
From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Iris  screens. 
And  fools  on  fools  still  ask — what  Hamlet  means  7 

Bulwet'e  Poeme 

Obey 
Thy  genius,  for  a  minister  it  is 
Unto  the  throne  of  Fate.    Draw  to  thy  soul. 
And  centralize  the  rays  which  are  around 
Of  the  Divinity. 

BaOeffe  FeUtu, 

His  was  the  gifted  eye,  which  grace  still  touchM 
As  if  with  second  nature ;  and  his  dreams. 
His  childish  dreams,  were  lit  by  hues  of  heaven — 
Those  which  make  Genius. 

Mi$$  London, 

They  say  that  he  has  genius.    I  but  see 
That  he  gets  wisdom  as  the  flower  gets  hue, 

While  others  hive  it  like  the  toiling  bee ; 
That  with  him  all  things  beautiful  keep  new. 

WiiUo'e  Poemi, 


GENTLEMAN. 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 

Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow*d  thing. 

From  dead  men*8  dust  and  bones ;  and  none  of 

yours, 

Except  you  make,  or  hold  it 

jBen  /snsM. 


GHOST. 


IW 


For  joar  behaTioor,  let  it  be  fiee  and 
Neg^li(|rent;  not  ciogg*d  with  ceremony 
Or  obeerrance ;  give  no  man  honour  bat 
Upon  eqoal  terms ;  for  look  how  much  thoa 
Ghr'st  any  man  abore  that,  bo  much  thou 
Tak*8t  fiom  thyselC 

CAopmoA**  May  Day. 

He  that  bean  himself  like  a  g^entleman,  is 
Worth  to  have  been  bom  a  g^entleman. 

ChapmatC§  May  Day, 

Measore  not  thy  earria^  by  any  man's  eye, 
Thy  speech  by  no  man's  ear ;  bat  be  resolute 
And  confident  in  doing  and  saying ; 
And  this  is  the  grace  of  a  right  gentleman. 

Chapman^t  May  Day, 

He  is  a  noble  gentleman;  withal 

Happy  in  *8  endeavoors :  the  gen*ral  voice 

Soands  him  finr  ooortesy,  behafioor,  langaage, 

And  er'ry  fkir  demesnoor,  an  example : 

Titles  of  honoor  add  not  to  his  worth; 

Who  is  himself  an  honour  to  his  title. 

John  Ford* 

I  never  croochM 

To  th*  ofial  of  an  office-promisM 

Reward  ibr  long  attendance,  and  then  mist. 

I  read  no  difference  between  this  huge. 

This  monstrous  big  word,  lord,  and  gentleman. 

More  than  the  title  soands ;  ibr  aught  I  learn, 

ITie  latter  is  as  noble  as  the  first ; 

I'm  sore  more  ancient 

Jehn  Ford, 

I  do  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day. 

Lord  FdOdand, 

Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize  7 

Go,  lose  or  oonquer  as  yon  can ; 

Bat  if  yoa  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

fie  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

Anon, 

Whom  do  we  dub  as  gentlemen?    The  knave, 

the  ibol,  the  brute— 
If  they  bat  own  full  tithe  of  gold  and  wear  a 

coortly  suit! 
The  parchment  scroll  of  titled  line,  the  riband  at 

the  knee. 
Can  still  suffice  to  ratify  and  grant  a  high  degree ! 

JSliM  Cooft's  Poenu. 

But  nature,  with  a  matchless  hand,  sends  ferth 

kar  nobly  bom. 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and 

rank  to  scorn; 
She  moulds  with  eare  a  spirit  nure,  half  haman, 

half  divine, 
And  cries,  exulting,  "  Who  can  make  a  gentle- 
like  mine?'* 

EUaa  Cmi^B  Pom$. 


There  are  some  spirits  nobly  just,  unwarp'd  by 

pelf  or  pride. 
Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when  dash'd 

by  adverM  tide;  — 
Tliey  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give,  no  station 

can  disgrace; 
Nature  puts  fiirth  her  gentleman,  and  monarcha 

must  give  place. 

EUzu  CvikU  Poenu. 


GHOST. 

Bat,  soft:  behold !  lo,  where  it  oomes  again ! 
1 11  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. —Stay,  illusion ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  a  voice, 
Speak  to  me. 

Shake,  HamkL 

It  vras  about  to  speak,  vriien  the  cock  crew. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 

Upon  a  fearful  summons. 

Shah,  HamleL 

Thnce  he  walk*d. 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  vrith  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him. 

Shake,  HamleL 
Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defbnd  us ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from 

hell. 
Be  thy  intents  vricked  or  charitable. 
Thou  eom'st  in  such  a  qnestionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee. 

Shake,  HamleL 

O,  answer  me : 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  I  but  tell. 

Why  thy  caxumiz'd  bones,  hearaed  in  death. 

Have  burst  their  cerements !  why  the  sepulchre. 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-uin*d. 

Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 

To  cast  thee  up  again  7 

Shake,  Hamlel 

What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'at  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fiK>ls  of  nature, 
So  honidly  to  shake  our  disposition, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  oar  souls? 

Shake,  Hamlet. 

I  am  thy  fiither's  spirit ; 

Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night 

And,  for  the  day,  oonfin'd  to  fitst  in  fires. 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  Balwa, 

Are  bomt  and  potg'd  away 

8hake,HamUi 
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GHOST. 


But  loft !  methinks  I  Meiit  tiie  morning  air; 

Brief  let  me  be. 

ShaJc$,  Hamld, 

Mj  hour  is  almost  oome, 

When  I  to  snlpharoas  and  tormenting  flamee 

Mutt  render  up  myselC 

Shai$,HamUL 

Save  me  and  hofer  o*er  me  with  yoor  wings, 
You  heatenly  guards!  What  would  yonr  gracious 
%iire  7  Skaka,  HamUL 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i*  the  olden  time, 

Kre  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal ; 

Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  *have  been  periormM 

Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 

That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would 

die, 

And  there  an  end;  but  now  thej  rise  again. 

With  twenty  mortal  murden  on  dieir  erown% 

And  push  us  from  our  stools :  this  is  more  strange 

Than  such  a  murder  is. 

ShaJc9,  Macbeth, 

Thou  canst  not  saj  I  did  it:  never  shake 

Thj  gorj  locks  at  me. 

Skaki.  Maebdh. 

Avaunt!  and  quit  mj  sight!  let  the  earth  hide 

thee! 
Thj  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  oold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with! 

Why,  what  ears  1 7  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too^ — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  vrs  bury,  back,  cor  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites. 

SkaUMaebdk 

Show  his  eyes  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart 

Shak9,BiMdk 

OUndower^^-1  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deepw 
ffotepurd— Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man : 
But  win  they  come  when  yon  do  call  ibr  them  7 

Shakt.  Henry  IV.   Pmrt  L 

Spirits  when  they  please 
Oui  either  sex  assume,  or  both ;  so  soft 
And  unoompounded  is  their  essence  pure. 

IttUmCe  Pamdiee  Lett. 

All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
All  inteDeot,  all  sense ;  and  as  they  please 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape  or  sias 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Jtftbsn's  Pandiie  LoeL 

fat,  spirits,  fi«ed  from  mortal  laws,  vdth  ease 

vrfaal  seies  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

Pept^e  Rmfe  ff  fit  Xodb 


The  marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  past ; 
But  lighter  than  the  whirl-wind*8  blast. 
He  vanishM  from  our  eyes, 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 
That  glances  but,  and  dies. 

ScfUtCt 

O  speak,  i0  voice  thou  hast! 
Tell  me  what  sacrifice  can  soothe  your  tpiriti; 
Can  still  the  unquiet  sleepers  of  the  grave : 
For  this  most  horrid  visitation  is 
Beyond  endurance  of  the  noblest  mind. 
In  flesh  and  blood  enrob*d. 

JoamM  BtaiOie'e  Ethmiid,   PeiiE 

A  horrid  spectre  rises  to  my  sight. 
Close  by  my  side,  and  plain,  and  palpable, 
In  all  good  seeming  and  ck»e  caroumstuice, 
As  man  meets  man. 

JesttM  BmSis's  JBtiwsUL  Pertll 


What  ftrm  is  that— 
Why  have  they  laid  him  there  7 
Plain  in  the  gloomy  depth  he  lies  beftte  me: 
The  cold  blue  wound  whence  Uood  hath  ceas'd  to 

flow. 
The  stormy  clenching  of  the  bared  teeth— 
The  goiy  socket  that  the  balls  have  buret  from— 
I  see  them  all-* 

It  moves— it  moves-— it  rises— it  comes  oo  me. 

MaiuMiBatnm. 

He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowen 
When  he  can*t  tell  what  *tis  that  doth  appal 
How  odd  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity! 

Speak  to  me ! 
For  I  have  call*d  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hushM 

boughs. 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  tbe 

caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
Which  answer'd  m&— many  things  answer^  me— 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  aO. 

What  b  here 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  thingi 
Bom  ere  this  dying  world  7  They  come  like  ck)iHl>> 

BfretCe  Heaven  and  Eei^ 

Ghostly  mother,  keep  aloof 
One  hour  longer  firam  my  soul— 

For  I  still  am  thinking  of 
Earth's  warm  beating  Joy  and  dolsi 


GIFTS-GLORY. 


IW 


Mofther,  mother,  thoa  art  kind, 

Hiou  art  itanding  in  the  room,—- 
In  a  moUim  glory  slirin'd, 

That  raya  off  into  the  gloom  I 

But  thy  smile  ia  bright  and  bleak. 

Like  cold  waves — I  cannot  apeak : 

I  aob  in  it,  and  grow  weak. 

Mim  Barrett, 

And  now  the  miat  seems  taking  shape. 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost, — 

EnormoQB  thing !-« There  *s  no  escape ; 

*T  is  close  upon  the  coast ! 

Dana*$  Buecanetr, 

To-night  the  charmed  number's  told ; 

**  Twice  have  I  come  for  thee,'*  it  said, 
**  Once  more,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 

Come !  live  one  to  the  dead !"— > 
So  hears  his  soul,  and  lears  the  coming  night; 
Yet  sick  and  weary  of  the  soft  calm  light 

Dam'$  Buccaneer. 
If  the  spirit  ever  gazes. 

From  its  joumeyings  back ; 
If  the  immortal  ever  traces 

O'er  its  mortal  track ; 
Wilt  thoa  not,  O  brother,  meet  us 

Sometimes  on  our  way. 

And  in  hours  of  sadness  greet  us. 

As  a  spirit  may  7 

WkUUei^e  Poema 


GIFTS. 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  quick  than  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
Shake.  Two  Oenilenun  ef  Verona, 

Wear  this  fbr  me ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 
means.  Shakepeare, 

She  prises  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart,  which  I  have  given  already, 

But  not  deliver'd. 

Shake.  WhOer'e  Tale, 

HamUL — I  never  gave  you  aught 

OfheUa. — My  honour'd  lord,  you  know  right  well, 

yon  did; 
And  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Teke  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Shake,  HaaUeL 

They  are  the  noblest  benefits,  and  sink 

Deepest  in  man ;  of  which  when  he  doth  think. 

The  memory  delights  him  more,  ftom  whom, 

Thaa  what  he  hath  receiv'd. 

Jeneoa^e  ITadeneeodm 


In  alms«  regard  thy  means,  and  others*  merit; 
Think  heaven  a  better  bargain  than  to  give 
Only  tJiy  single  marketmoney  for  it ; 
Join  hands  with  God ;  to  make  a  poor  man  live. 

Beaumoml  and  FUichet, 

Flowers  are  all  the  jewels  I  can  give  thee. 

Miee  London. 

I  had  a  seeming  friend ;— I  gave  him  gifts,  and 

he  was  gone; 
I  had  an  open  enemy  ^^I  gave  him  gifts,  and  won 

him.  Tujiper'e  Procerbial  Phikeophy, 

FoUoy  counselleth  a  gift,  given  wisely  and  in 

season, 
And  policy  afterwards  approveth  it,  for  grout  is 

the  influence  of  gifts.  Tupper, 

Why  shouldst  thou  hold  thy  tenderness  aside 
From  all  thy  lavishment  of  other  gifts  7 

Mre.  E,  Oakee  Smkk 


GLORY. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 

Till  by  hroad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part  I 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  aikr  off  shine  bright; 
But  look'd  too  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Webeter'e  Ducheee  of  Malfy. 

For  this  world's  glory 
Is  figur'd  in  the  moon ;  they  both  wax  dull. 
And  sofler  their  eclipses  in  the  fiilL 

AhyrCe  Creacey, 
Glory,  like  time,  progression  does  require ; 
When  it  does  cease  t'  advance,  it  does  expire. 

Earl  ef  Orrery, 
If  glory  was  a  bait  that  angels  swallow'd, 
How  then  should  souls  allied  to  sense  resist  it ! 

Dryden^e  AaremMobo, 

Real  glory 

Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves  * 

And  without  that  the  conqueror  is  naught 

But  the  first  slave. 

Themeon^e  Sopkomebm 

What  is  glory  7 — in  the  socket 

See  how  dying  tapers  flare! 

Wordetaertk 

What  is  glory?    What  is  fame7 

The  echo  of  a  long-lost  name ; 

A  breath,  an  idle  hour's  brief  talk ; 

The  shadow  of  an  arrant  naught; 

A  flower  that  blossoms  for  a  day. 

Dying  next  morrow; 

A  stream  thai  hurries  on  its  way. 

Singing  of  aorrow. 

JIMsnpiirsrf 


llie  weret  enemy  whoM  eleepleei  eye 
Standfl  ■entinel,  aTenger,  jad^  and  apy, 
The  fbe,  the  Ibol,  the  jealmu  and  the  Tain, 
The  envious  who  hut  breathe  in  othen'  pain, 
Behold  the  host !  de%hting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  f  tepa  of  glory  to  the  grave. 

BytotL 

Oar  glories  float  between  the  earth  And  heaven 
Like  cloads  that  seem  pavilions  of  the  smi. 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  casoal  wind. 

BultDer*$  RieheUoL 

Before  I  knew  thee,  Mary, 
Ambition  was  my  angel.    I  did  hear 
For  ever  its  witch*d  voices  in  mine  ear ; 

My  days  were  visionary — 
My  nights  were  like  the  slumbers  of  the  mad — 
And  every  dream  swept  o*er  me  glory-dad. 

Wmi9'9  Poem§. 

Would  I  were  in  some  lonely  desert  bom. 
And  'neath  the  sordid  roof  my  being  drew ; 

Were  nursM  by  poverty  the  most  forlorn. 
And  ne'er  one  ray  of  hope  or  pleasure  knew ; 

Then  had  my  soul  been  never  taught  to  rise. 
Then  had  I  never  dream'd  of  power  or  fiime ; 

No  pietur'd  scene  of  bliss, deceived  my  eyes,' 

Nor  glory  lighted  in  my  breast  its  flame. 

PereiedL 


GLUTTONY. 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  fllthy  swine ; 
His  belly  vras  up-blown  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  &tness  swoUen  were  his  eyno. 

Spen§er'$  Fnry  Q\ 

Whose  life  *b  the  table  and  the  stage. 
He  doth  not  spend,  but  kiee  his  age. 

KUUgrew^B  Con^ptraey. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits. 

Skak$.  Looe*$  Labour, 

Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace : 
Leave  gormandising. 

Shak$.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

For  swinish  gluttony 
Ne*er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast ; 
Rut  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude 
Prams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder. 

JtftlCon's  Ckmuu, 

Some,  as  thou  saw'st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die, 

Ity  Are,  flood,  famine,  by  intemp'ranoe  more 

fii  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall 

bring 

Diseases  dire. 

i*s  Paradm  IamL 


The  tankards  foam ;  and  the  stnng  table  groai 
Beneath  the  amoking  sirloin,  stretchM  immenM 
From  side  to  side,  in  which  with  desperate  kaifb 
They  deep  incisions  make. 


Prompted  by  instinct's  never-erring  power, 
Each  creature  knows  its  proper  aliment; 
But  man,  th'  inhabitant  of  every  dime. 
With  all  the  commoners  of  nature  feeds. 
Directed,  bounded,  by  this  power  within. 
Their  cravings  are  well  aim*d :  vduptooos  man 
Is  by  superior  faculties  misled ; 
Misled  from  pleasure  even  in  quest  of  joy: 
Sated  with  nature's  boons,  what  thousands  aeek, 
With  dishes  tortur'd  from  their  native  taste, 
And  mad  variety,  Xo  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite ! 
Is  this  for  pleasure  7  learn  a  jnster  taste ! 
And  know  that  temperance  is  true  luzmy. 

Armsdifm^'s  Art  of  Prmtrmg  HesIA 

Beyond  the  sense 
Of  light  reflection,  at  the  genial  board 
Indulge  not  often ;  nor  protract  the  feast 
To  dull  satiety ;  till  soft  and  slow 
A  drowsy  death  creeps  on  th'  expansive  sool, 
Oppress'd  and  smother'd  the  celestial  fire. 

ilrmsfrof^s  Art  of  Pretennng  Htailik. 

Some  men  are  born  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight; 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  feir  honour's  field, 
Still  on  their  dinner  turn  — 
Let  such  pot-boiling  varlets  stay  at  home, 
And  wield  a  flesh-hook  rather  than  a  sword. 

Joanna  BaUIk't  BenL 


GOD. 

God,  who  ofl  descends  to  visit  men 

Unseen,  ahd  through  their  habitations  walks 

To  mark  their  doings. 

MUton'o  ParaSii  LmL 

To  God  more  glory,  more  good  will  to  men 
From  God,  and  over  wrath  shall  grace  abound. 

MiUon'o  Pandke  M, 
When  God  reveals  his  march  through  Natoit'i 

night. 
His  steps  are  beauty,  and  his  presence  light 

Jameo  Montgomfff> 

Spirit !  whose  life-sustaining  presence  fills 
Air,  ocean,  central  depths,  by  man  untried, 
Thou  fer  thy  worshippers  hast  sanctified 
All  place,  all  time !    The  silence  of  the  hilb 
Breathes  veneration :  —  founts  and  choral  riSt 
Of  Thee  are  murmuring :  ^-  to  its  inmost  glade 
The  living  ferest  with  Thy  whisper  thrills, 
And  there  is  holiness  in  every  shade. 

Mrv.  HamnU  Poem 


GOLD. 
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God  of  my  fathers!  holy,  jwt,  and  good! 
My  God!  my  Father!  my  unfalHag  Hope ! 
JeboYah !  let  the  ineenae  of  thy  praise, 
Aeeepted,  bum  befiire  thy  mercy-eeat; 
And  let  thy  presenoe  buni  both  day  and  night 

PeBodb'e  Conree  t{  Time. 

Maker !  Preeerrer !  my  Redeemer !  God ! 
Whom  have  I  in  the  heaveni  but  Thee  alone  7 
On  earth  but  Thee,  whom  should  I  praise,  whom 

love? 
For  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto,  upheld 
By  thy  onmipotence ;  and  from  thy  grace, 
Unbooght,  unmerited,  though  not  unsought — 
He  wells  of  my  salvation,  hast  refi-eshM 
My  spirit,  watering  it  at  morn  and  eve. 

PoUoeVB  Coune  of  Time. 

Thy  great  name 
In  an  its  awful  brevity,  hath  nought 
Vnhoij  breeding  it,  but  doth  bless 
Rather  the  tongue  that  uses  it ;  for  me, 
I  ask  no  higher  office  than  to  fling 
My  spirit  at  thy  feet,  and  cry  thy  name, 
God !  through  eternity. 

BaUey*$  Futu$, 

Dear  Lord,  our  God  and  Saviour !  fi)r  Thy  gifts 
The  world  were  poor  in  thanks,  though  every  soul 
Were  to  do  nought  but  breathe  them,  every  blade 
Of  grass,  and  every  atomic  of  earth 
To  utter  it  like  dew. 

BatUift  Fe$ttt$. 

IVaise  to  our  Father — God, 

High  praise  in  solemn  lay. 
Alike  ibr  what  his  hand  hath  given. 

And  what  it  takes  away. 

Mr$,  Sigmtnej/, 

One  hymn  more,  O  my  lyre ! 

Praise  to  the  God  above. 

Of  joy  and  fife  and  love 
Sweeping  its  strings  of  fire. 

WMuier'M  Pomi. 

The  hand  of  God 
Has  written  legibly  that  man  may  know 
The  glory  of  the  Maker. 

Henry  Wart,  Jr. 

All  things  that  are  on  earth  shall  wholly  pass  away, 
Exoept  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live  and  last 
finraye. 

BryaiAU  Poemi. 

The  depth 
Of  gkrj  in  the  attributes  of  God, 
Win  measure  the  capacities  o£  mind ; 
And  as  the  angels  diflto,  win  the  ken 
Of  gifted  spirite  gkNrify  Him  more. 

wm$'§ 


GOLD. 

'TIS  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill*d,  and  saves  the 

thief; 
Nay,  sometimes,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man: 

what 

Can  it  not  do,  and  undo? 

Shake.  Cymbdine, 

0  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 
Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer* 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow. 
That  Ues  on  Dian's  lip !  thou  visible  god, 

That  sdder'st  close  impossibilities, 

And  mak'st  them  kiss !  and  speak'st  with  eyexy 

tongue. 
To  every  purpose ! 

Shake.  Tinumqf  Athena, 

Why  this 
WiU  buy  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pinows  from  below  their  heads : 
This  yellow  slave 

WiU  knit  and  break  religious ;  bless  the  accurs'd ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench. 

Shake  Twwn  of  Atheii$» 
For  this  the  ftolish,  over-careftil  &thers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  vrith  thoughts,  their  brain 

with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industiy. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.   Pari  IL 

That  broker,  that  stiU  breaks  the  pate  of  &ith. 
That  daHy  break-vow ;  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids. 

Shake.  King  John. 
There  is  thy  gold;  worse  poison  to  men's  souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  kMithsome  world 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not 
seU: 

1  sen  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 

Shake.  Romeo  and  JvUeL 

How  quickly  nature 
Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object ! 

Shake.  Henry  IV.   Part  II 
O,  I  ory  your  mercy : 
There  b  my  pone,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 

Shake.  Richard  W 

Gold  Is  the  strength,  the  sinews  of  the  world  * 
Tlie  health,  the  soul,  the  beauty  most  divine ; 
A  mask  of  gold  hides  aU  deformities; 
Gold  Is  heaven's  physio,  lifb's  wstoratwe. 

Veekf 


CaD  gold  calm  paMon^  or  make  reaaon  ahine  7 
Can  we  dig  peace,  or  wisdom,  from  the  mine  ? 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer :  for  *t  is  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune,  than  our  happiness. 

Yumig. 

To  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  gold  romoye  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  7 
Are  friend8hip*s  pleasures  to  be  sold  7 
No — all  that  *s  worth  a  wish  -^  a  thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbribM,  unbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

Dr.  JchmoTL 

But  scarce  observM,  the  knowing  and  the  bold. 
Fall  in  the  genVal  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide  virasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfin^d. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  man- 
kind: 
For  gold,  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  tlie  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Wealth,  heap*d  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 

buys. 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rbo* 

Dr.  JoknaonU  Vanity  cf  Human  WiAn, 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold ; 
Estecmi  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Pope^M  Etgay  on  Man, 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  fanner  ploughs  the  manor. 

Bums. 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
Thou  touchstone  of  philosophy  herself! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  mine  I    Thou  lode-star  of 
The  soul !    Thou  true  magnetic  pole,  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles. 

ByriMm 

The  plague  of  gold  strikes  far  and  near,  — 

And  deep  and  strong  it  enters ; 
Our  thoughts  grow  blank,  our  words  grow  strange. 

We  cheer  the  pale  gold-diggers,— > 
Each  soul  is  worth  so  much  on  'change, 

And  mark*d,  like  sheep,  with  figures. 

MmBarretL 


—  O,  knew  I  the  spell  of  gdd. 


I  would  never  poison  a  fresh  young  heart 

With  the  taint  of  customs  old. 
7  would  bind  no  wreath  to  my  forehead  free, 

In  whose  shadow  a  thought  might  die. 
Nor  drink,  from  the  cup  of  revelry, 

The  ruin  my  gold  would  buy. 

WiOit's  Pom9. 
Ours  IS  the  land  and  age  of  gold. 

And  oon  the  hallowM  time. 

Gr^mriOi  MdUn. 


Gold !  gold !  in  all  ages  the  eurae  of  mankind, 
Thy  fetters  are  forged  for  the  soul  and  the  nund- 
The  limbs  may  be  free  as  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
And  the  mind  be  the  slave  of  a  look  and  a  werd. 
To  gain  thee,  men  barter  eternity's  crown. 
Yield  honour,  affection,  and  lasting  renown. 

Park  BeiijanaM. 

Searcher  of  gold,  whose  days  and  nights 

All  waste  away  in  anxious  care, 

Estranged  from  all  of  life's  delights, 

Unleam'd  in  all  that  is  most  fair — 

Who  sailest  not  with  easy  glide. 

But  delvest  in  the  depths  of  tide. 

And  strugglest  in  the  foam ; 

O !  come  and  view  this  land  of  graves, 

Death's  northern  sea  of  fhnen  waves, 

And  mark  thoe  out  thy  home. 

J.  O.  RadaodL 


GOODNESS. 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearfU. 

Shaks.  Mea.fpr  Mm. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men,  observingly,  distil  it  out 

Shaka.  Henry  IV. 

It  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  vrell. 

And  yet  words  are  not  deeds. 

Shakf.  Henry  VIIL 

Goodness  is  beauty  in  its  best  estate, 

MaHmet. 

But  sacred  wisdom  doth  apply  that  good. 
Which  simple  knowledge  barely  understood. 

QuaHm. 
The  soul 
Is  strong  that  trusts  in  goodness  and  shows  clearly 
It  may  be  trusted. 


Tlie  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fiite^ 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 


Some  there  are 

By  their  good  deeds  exalted,  lofty  minds 

And  meditative  authors  of  delight 

And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 

Win  live  and  spread  and  flourish. 

WardnmA, 

The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent. 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  riches,  but  cootent. 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  he  vronld ; 
One  he  must  want,  which  i%— 4o  pass  fcr  good. 

Pep^e  Eeimy  em 
Good, 
Only,  is  great,  and  generooa,  and  frmtfUL 

BaOe^eFe 


GOSSIP  -  GOVERNMENT. 


HoiPB*er  it  tM|  it  seemi  to  roe 

Tts  only  noUe  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  ooronetst 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Tsiuiytoii* 

Angela  are  romid  the  good  man,  to  catch  the  in- 
cense of  his  prayers, 

And  they  fly  to  minister  kindness  to  those  tn 
whom  he  pleadeth. 

Tuppa^t  PrwerbUU  PkSoKphf, 

See  the  lone  wanderer,  'mid  the  wastes  of  death. 
Rejoicing  hails  the  Alpine  blossom's  breatlv— 
As,  shaddering  at  the  glacier's  awful  power, 
He  seeks  the  beanty  of  the  meek^y'd  flower, 
And  there  reposes  in  a  stedfast  trust 
That  on  the  plant  no  avalanche  storm  will  burst 
What  kindles  thus  his  faith,  and  calms  his  fears? 
The  seal  of  love  and  hope  the  blossom  bears ; 
Though  rocmd  him  heave  a  dark  and  frozen  flood. 
One  thought  is  peace,  is  safety — *6od  is  good  V 
Nor  could  the  wanderer  idly  turn  away; 
ICs  lip  might  move  not,  but  his  heart  would  pray; 
And  he  would  gather,  in  that  musing  hour, 
Amid  those  trophies  of  Jehovah's  power. 
New  strength  of  soul,  a  grander  scope  of  thought. 
His  mind  to  nobler  purpose  would  be  wrought. 
And  feel  and  own,  in  this  calm,  solemn  mood. 
That  t  is  man's  highest  gloiy  to  be  good ! 

Mr$.  HM9  CmuUmUa. 

Man  should  dare  all  things  that  he  knows  is  right. 
And  fear  to  do  no  act  save  what  is  wrong; 

But,  guided  safely  by  his  inward  light. 
And  with  a  permanent  belief^  and  strong, 

In  Him  who  is  our  Father  and  our  FViend, 

He  ahoold  walk  sted&stly  unto  the  end. 

PhaU  Carey. 

The  words  which  thou  hast  ntter'd 
Are  of  thy  soul  a  part. 

And  the  good  seed  thou  hast  scatter'd 

Is  springing  finom  the  heart 

WkitiM€r*9  Poemi. 

And  while  <*Lord,  Lord !"  the  pious  tyrants  cried. 

Who  in  the  poor  their  Master  crucified, 

Ais  daily  {urayer,  far  better  understood 

In  acta  than  words,  was  simply  noiNO  oood^ 

mitttsr's  Pmm. 

GOSSIP.  —  (See  Sc aivdal.) 


GOVERNMENT. 

So  work  the  honey-beei^ 
Cteatuiea,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
nay  haie  a  kiiif  ,  and  officers  of  sorts, 


Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  homei 
Othen^  like  merchants^  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds. 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor  • 
Who,  busy'd  in  his  tent,  surveys 
The  singing  mason  building  rooft  of  gold ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burthens  at  his  narrow  gate : 
The  sad-ey'd  justice  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  eiecutors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

Shah.  Henry  F. 

Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm'd ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
His  tides,  his  currents,  how  to  shift  his  sails ; 
What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fiiir  weathers; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and  how  to  stop 

them; 
What  strands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do  threaten 

her; 
The  forces,  and  the  natures  of  all  winds. 
Gusts,  storms,  and   tempests:  when  her   keel 

ploughs  hell. 
And  deck  knocks  heaven,  then  to  manage  her, 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot 

JemmmU  Celflms. 

O  madam. 
Your  sex  is  too  imperious  to  rule ; 
You  are  too  busy,  and  too  stirring,  to 
Be  put  in  action ;  your  curiosity 
Would  do  as  much  harm  in  a  kingdom,  as 
A  monkey  in  a  glass  shop ;  move,  and  removci 
'Till  yon  had  broken  all. 

Cartwrighfe  Rcyal  Slave, 

A  kingdom  is  a  nest  of  fiunilies,  and  a  fiunily  a 

small  kingdom ; 
And  the  government  of  whole  or  part  difierent  in 

nothing  but  extent 

Tiig^e  PrmmUcd  PJdbeof^ 

The  best  of  human  gofemments  is  the  patriarchal 

rale; 
The  aothoriz'd  siipramaflj  of  one,  the  prescriptive 

■abjedioD  of  many ; 
Tberefiure  the  children  of  the  East  have  thriven 

fVomagetoage, 
Obeying,  even  as  a  god,  the  lofal&tber  of  QUhay* 
llierefbre  shall  Magog  among  the  natiooa  arise 

fiom  his  nofthsm  lair. 
And  rend,  in  the  ftaiy  of  his  pniicr,  tfw  kmmgmti 

world  beneath  him; 
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GRACE  -  GRAHTUMS, 


For  the  tiranderbolt  of  concentrated  itrength  can 

be  hurled  bj  the  will  of  one. 
While  the  dissipated  forces  of  many  are  harmlest 

as  summer  lig^htnin^. 

Tupper*$  ProoerbUl  PkUotophy. 

A  government,  on  freedom's  basis  built. 
Has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  theme  of  song. 
And  the  desire  of  great  and  godlike  men. 
For  this  the  Grecian  patriots  fought ;  —  for  this 
The  noblest  Roman  died.    Shall  I  go  on  T 
Name  Tell,  and  Hampden,  and  our  Washington  7 
Hie  perfect  hero  whose  example  shows 
How  war  with  righteousness  maj  be  allied  *» 
"Hie  conqueror  with  the  Christian ;  and  how  man 
In  blessing  others  6nds  his  highest  fame ! 

JIfrt.  /ToZe's  Omumd  Ormtaior. 

And  then  we  *11  raise,  on  Liberty's  broad  base, 
A  structure  of  wise  government,  and  show, 
In  our  new  world,  a  glorious  spectacle 
Of  social  order.     Freemen,  equals  all. 
By  reason  sway'd,  self^govemM,  self-improv'd. 
And  the  electric  chain  of  public  good 
TwinM  round  the  private  happiness  of  each ; 
And  every  heart  thriilM  by  the  patriot  chord 
That  sounds  the  glory  of  America ! 

Jlfrs.  HM$  Omumd  OroBvenor, 

A  firee  Republic-— whore,  beneath  the  sway 
Of  mild  and  equal  laws,  framM  by  themselves, 
One  people  dwell,  and  own  no  lord  save  God ! 

Jlfrs.  HM$  Ornumd  Orwtawr^ 


GRACE. 

Fairer  than  the  ghost  of  the  hills,  when  it  moves 
in  a  sunbeam  at  noon,  over  the  silence  of 
Morven.  Osilan. 

See  what  a  grace  is  seated  on  that  brow. 

8hdk$.  Hamld, 

Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 

To  start  from  time,  and,  cfa^rfuUy,  to  fly. 

Before,  and  seize  upon  maturity. 

CmaAaie. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

Afiltofi's  Paradiu  LosL 

Mature  she  was — 
Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deek'd  her 
&ee.  Prior, 

idylvia*s  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
Mwe  bright  than  noon,  yet  fi«di  as  eariy  day. 

Tbe  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  graee, 

llw  mfadU  tbs  mvaie  breathing  fltun  her  ftoe. 

ByrDii. 


A  lovelier  nymph  the  pencih never  drew; 
For  the  fimd  graces  fbrm'd  her  easy  mien. 
And  heaven's  soft  azure  in  her  eye  was  seen. 

Time's  wing  but  seem'd,  in  stealing  o'er. 
To  leave  her  lovelier  than  before. 


Oh !  many  a  soft  and  quiet  grace. 
Hath  fkded  firom  her  form  and  face ! 

Mr9.Ht 

Why  a  stranger-— when  he  sees  her 

In  the  street  even,  smileth  stilly. 

Just  as  you  would  at  a  lily. 

Ifiss  Bsmtt. 

Her  grace  of  motion,  and  of  look,  the  smooth 

And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread, 

ITie  s]rmmetry  of  form  and  feature,  set 

Tlie  soul  afloat,  even  like  delicious  airs 

Of  flute  and  harp.  Hilnaa. 

The  ruffling  bird  of  Juno — 

The  wren  in  the  dd  wall. 

Each  knew  her  sweet  persuasiveness. 

And  came  at  her  soft  calL 

Mrs.  HM9  AUe€  Jteyi 

"Twoold  take  an  angel  firom  above 

To  paint  th*  immortal  soul  — 

To  trace  the  light,  the  inborn  grace 

The  spirit  sparkling  o*er  her  fkce. 

Jfrt.  WcOy 

Thou  art  not  here — and  yet  methinka 

Thy  form  is  floating  by, 
With  the  dark  tress  shading  pleasantly 

The  sofUy  brilliant  eye : 
A  smile  is  sleeping  on  thy  lip— 

And  a  fkint  Uush  melting  through 

The  light  of  thy  transparent  cheek. 

Like  a  roee4eaf  bathed  in  dew. 

J.  O.  WUldjr, 


GRATITUDE. 

Does  the  kind  root  bleed  out  his  livelihood 
As  parent  distributions  to  his  branches. 
Proud  that  his  pride  is  seen,  when  he  *s 
And  must  not  gratitude  descend  again 
To  comfort  his  old  limbs  in  firuitless  winter 
Improvident  7 

MoMnnger,  MiddUton  aiid  Rwitft  Old  Ln^ 

The  benefits  he  sow'd  in  me,  met  not- 
Unthankfhl  ground,  but  yielded  him  his  own 
With  fair  increase ;  and  I  still  glory  in  iL 

Ma99inger'9  Duke  of  Ifilsi. 

A  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharg'd. 

JfiiEMi**  PcnuKie  IML 
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I  find  a  pious  gratituiip  disperse 
Within  my  sool;  and  every  thought  of  him 
Engenders  a  warm  sigh  within  me,  which. 
Like  curls  of  holy  incense,  overtake 
Each  other  in  my  hosom,  and  enlarge 
With  their  embrace  his  sweet  remembrance. 

Skurley't  Brathen. 

I  have  five  hmidred  crowns. 

The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  yonr  &ther. 

Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  ibstcr  nurse, 

Wlien  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 

And  unregarded  age  in  comers  throne ; 

Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 

Yea  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow 

Be  comibrt  to  my  age. 

Shaka,  Am  yw  like  U. 

0  call  not  to  my  mind  what  you  have  done ! 
It  sets  a  debt  of  that  account  before  me, 
Whieh  shows  me  poor  and  bankrupt  ev*n  in  hopes ! 

Congreve^M  Mourning  Bride, 

What  can  I  pay  thee  for  this  noble  usage. 
But  grateful  praise !  so  heaven  itself  is  paid 

Rowe^e  Tamerlane, 
When  gratitude  overflows  the  swelling  heart. 
And  breathes  in  free  and  uncomq>ted  praise 
For  benefits  receivM :  propitious  heaven 
Takes  such  acknowledgement  as  fragrant  incense, 
And  doubles  all  its  blessings. 

LiUo*9  E^meriek, 

He  that  hath  nature  in  him,  must  be  grateful ; 

*T  b  the  Creator^s  primary  great  law 

That  links  the  chain  of  beings  to  each  other. 

MadderCe  TTumietocUe. 

To  the  generous  mind 
The  heaviest  debt  b  that  of  gratitude. 
When  *iis  not  in  our  power  to  repay  it 

FrankUn'e  Matilda. 

Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp,  and  gratitude  for  small 
And  trivial  fitvoors,  lasting  as  the  life 
And  glistening  even  in  the  dyiog  eye. 

Cnwpef^e  Tatk, 

1  've  iK^ard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning ; 

Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning. 

Wordtworth. 


GRAVE. 

Here  may  thy  storme-bett  vessell  safely  ryde 
This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toyle. 
The  woride's  sweet  inn  firom  paine  and  wearisome 
tnnnoyle.  Sjmuer^e  Fairy  Queen, 


Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wanderM  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ! 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust ! 

Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

Fade,  flowers !  fade :  nature  will  have  it  so; 
'T  is  what  we  must  in  our  autumn  do ! 
And  as  your  leaves  lie  quiet  on  the  ground. 
The  loss  alone  by  those  that  lov'd  them  found » 
So  in  the  grave  shall  we  as  quiet  lie, 
Mis8*d  by  some  few  that  lov*d  our  company; 
But  some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live, 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve^ 

WaUer, 

I  envy  not  such  graves  as  take  up  room. 
Merely  with  jet  and  porphyry ;  since  a  tomb 
Adds  no  desert ;  wbdom,  thou  thing  divine. 
Convert  my  humble  soul  into  thy  shrine ; 
And  then  this  body,  though  it  want  a  stone. 
Shall  dignify  all  places  where  *t  is  thrown. 

F,  Oebam, 

Oft  let  mo  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone. 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below ; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held, 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  excelPd ; 
Chieft,  grac'd  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stem  patriots  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 

TickeU  on  the  Death  rfAd^Ueon. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree*s  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  elarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 
For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bom, 
Or  busy  house-wife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run  to  Usp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  dimb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Gray'e  Churchyards 

Here  scatter'd  oft,  the  loveliest  of  tJie  year. 
By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  violets  found  * 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground 

Gray* 9  Ckmrehyane 
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GRAVE. 


Perhaps  in  tills  neglected  spot  ii  Uid 
Some  heart  onoe  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak*d  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

Ortnft  Chxffthyard, 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  danntloss  hreast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  Uood. 
Th*  ^piause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  min  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
Their  lot  forbade  r  nor  circumscrib*d  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd, 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

Oray't  Churchyard. 

Yet  e*en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect,- 

Soroe  frail  memorial  still,  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 

deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th*  unletter'd 

muse. 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strewsi 
To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 
For  who,  to  dumb  fbrgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e*er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerfhl  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind 
On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
£*en  ftom  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
ITen  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

Oray*9  Churehyard. 

The  grave,  dread  thing  I 

Men  shiver  when  thou  'rt  nam'd :  nature  appallM 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness. 

Blair*9  Orave. 

When  self^steem,  or  others'  adulation. 

Would  cunningly  persuade  us  we  are  something 

Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind ; 

The    grave    gainsays   the  smooth-complexioa'd 

flatt'ry, 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

B2enr's  Grave, 

Pull  grave'  taou  spoil'st  the  dance  of  youthful 

blood, 
Strik'st  out  the  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth, 
Anu  every  smirking  feature  from  the  fiioe ; 
landing  our  laughter  with  the  name  of  madness. 
Whr*  are  the  jesters  now?  the  man  of  health 


Complexionally  pleasant  7  #here  the  droll, 
Whose  every  look  and  gesture  was  a  joke 
To  clapping  theatres  and  shouting  crov^ 
And  made  e'en  thick-lipp'd  musing  melanchdv 
To  gather  up  her  fiice  into  a  smile 
Before  she  was  aware  ?  ah !  sullen  now. 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  covers  them. 

BUtii^t  Graea 
Here  all  the  mighty  trooblers  of  the  earth. 
Who  swam  to  sov'reign  rule  through  seas  of  blood , 
The  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destroying  viEains, 
Who  ravag'd  kingdoms,  and  laid  empires  waste. 
And  in  a  cruel  wantonness  of  power 
Thinn'd  states  of  half  their  people,  and  gave  up 
To  want  the  rest ;  now,  like  a  storm  that 's  spent. 
Lie  hush'd,  and  meanly  sneak  behind  thy  covert 
Vain  thought !  to  hide  them  from  the  general  scorn 
That  haunts  and  dogs  them  like  an  injur'd  ghost 

Implacable. 

Blatr's  Grau. 
Proud  royalty !  how  alter'd  in  thy  looks ! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue ! 

BktVs  Grate 
Here  too  the  petty  tyrant, 
Whose  scant  domains  geographer  ne'er  xxiCie'd, 
And,  well  for  ncighb'ring  grounds,  of  arm  as  short, 
Who  fiz'd  his  iron  talons  on  the  poor. 
And  grip'd  them  like  some  lordly  beast  of  prey ; 
Deaf  to  the  ferccful  cries  of  gnavring  hunger. 
And  piteous  plaintive  voice  of  misery, 
(As  if  a  slave  was  not  a  shred  of  nature 
Of  the  same  common  substance  with  his  lord,) 
Now  tame  and  humble,  like  a  child  that 's  whipp'd. 
Shakes  hand  with  dust  and  calls  the  worm  his 

kinsman ; 
Nor  pleads  his  rank  and  birthright  Under  ground 
Precedency 's  a  jest ;  vassal  and  lord. 

Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume. 

BUtk*9  Grme, 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war  ? 

The  Roman  Cesars  and  the  Grecian  chiefe, 

The  boast  of  story  7   Where  the  hot-brainM  youth, 

Who  the  tiara  at.  his  pleasure  tore 

FVom  kings  of  all  the  then  discover'd  globe. 

And  cried,  fersooth,  because  his  arm  was  hampered, 

And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  7 

Alas !  how  sUm,  dishonourably  slim  ! 

And  cramm'd  into  a  place  we  blush  to  name. 

Blair'9  Gune. 
Here  the  groat  masters  of  the  healing  art. 
These  mighty  mock-defirauders  of  the  tomb, 
Spite  of  their  juleps  and  cathoUcons, 
Resign  to  fete !    Proud  .£sculapias'  son. 
Where  are  thy  boasted  implements  of  art. 
And  all  thy  weU-cramm'd  magasinS  of  iiealtkT 

Blak'a  Graw, 


GRAVE. 
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Here  tM  tongue  wurior  liee!  disabled  now, 
Dinim*d,  dishonoor^d,  like  8  wretch  that  *8  gvigg*d 
And  cannot  tell  his  ail  to  paMen-bjr. 
Great  man  of  language;  whenc«)  this  mighty 

change  7 
Thif  dorob  deepair,  and  drooping  of  the  head  T 
Though  itrong  persnaaon  hnng  upon  thy  lip, 
And  aly  insinuation*!  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue ; 
Alas !  how  chop-fall*n  now !  thick  mists  and  silence 
Rest,  like  a  weary  cloud,  upon  thy  breast 
Unceasing.    Ah !  where  is  the  lifted  arm. 
The  strength  of  action,  and  the  Saree  of  words, 
The  wcll.tam*d  period,  and  the  i^ell4un*d  verse, 
With  all  the  lesser  ornaments  of  phrase  7 
Ah !  fled  for  ever,  as  they  ne'er  had  been, 
Raz*d  from  the  book  of  fame ;  or,  more  provoking. 
Perhaps  some  hackney  hunger-bitten  scribbler 
Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narrative,  or  duller  rhymes. 
With  heavy-haltingf  pace  that  drawl  along ; 
Enoogh  to  rouse  a  dead  man  into  rage, 
And  warm  with  red  resentment  the  wan  cheek. 

BZotVs  Onme, 

*Ti8  hero  all  meet ! 
The  shivering  Icelander,  and  sun-burnt  Moor; 
Men  of  all  climes,  that  never  met  before ; 
And  of  all  creeds,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  and  Christian. 
Here  the  prince,  and  favourite  yet  prouder. 
His  Bov'reign*s  keeper,  and  the  peoplc*8  scourge. 
Aie  huddled  out  of  sight    Here  lie  abash*d 
The  great  negotiators  of  the  earth. 
And  celebrated  masters  of  the  balance, 
l>eep  read  in  stratagems,  and  wiles  of  courts; 
Now  vain  their  treaty  skill !  Death  scorns  to  treat. 

Blair'9  Orave. 

Here  the  overloaded  slave  flings  down  his  burden 
From  hii  gallM  shoulders ;  and  when  the  cruel 

tyrant, 
With  an  hu  guards  of  tools  and  power  about  him. 
Is  meditating  new,  unheard-of  hardships. 
Mocks  his  short  arm,  and,  quick  as  thought,  escapes 
Where  tyrants  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 

BUir*9  Orave, 

Here  the  warm  lover  leaving  the  cool  shade, 
The  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  babbling  stream, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  favourite  seats  of  love, 
Fast  by  his  gentle  mistress  lays  him  down, 
Unblasted  by  foul  tongue.    Here  friends  and  tbet 
lie  dose  unmindful  of  their  former  feuds. 
The  lawn.rob*d  prel&te,  and  plain  presbyter, 
Grewhtle  that  stood  aloof  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
That  some  mde  interposing  rock  had  split 

Bhnr*9  Ormwe, 


Here  are  the  prude  severe,  and  gay  coquette ; 
The  sober  widow,  and  the  young  green  virgm, 
CroppM  like  a  rose  before  \  is  fbUy  blown, 
Or  half  its  worth  disdosM.    Strange  medley  here ! 
Here  garmlous  old  age  winds  up  his  tale ; 
And  jovial  youth,  of  lightsome,  vacant  heart. 
Whose  every  day  was  made  of  melody. 
Hears  not  the  voice  of  mirth :  tho  shrill-tongoed 

shrew. 
Meek  as  the  turtie*dove,  forgets  her  chiding. 
Here  are  the  wise,  the  gen'rous,  and  the  brave ; 
The  just,  the  good,  the  worthless,  the  profane. 
The  downright  clown,  and  perfectiy  weU-bred ; 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  the  mean« 
The  supple  statesman,  and  the  patriot  stem ; 
The  wrecks  of  nations,  and  the  spoils  of  time, 
With  all  the  lumber  of  six  thousand  years. 

Blair**  Orav* 

But  know  that  thou  must  render  up  the  dead. 

And  with  high  interest  too !  they  are  not  thine 

But  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  season. 

Till  the  great  promised  day  of  restitution ; 

AVhen  loud  diffusive  sound  of  brazen  trump 

Of  strong-lung*d  cherub  shall  alarm  thy  captives, 

And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  fife. 

Daylight  and  liberty. 

Blair*9  Gravi 

Why  should  the  grave  be  terrible  ? 

Why  should  it  be  a  word  of  fear. 

Jarring  upon  the  mortal  ear? 

There  repose  and  silence  dwell : 

The  Uving  hear  the  fbneral  knell. 

But  the  dead  no  funeral  knell  can  hear. 

Does  the  gay  flower  scorn  the  grave  7  the  aew 

Forget  to  kiss  its  turf  7  the  stream 

Refuse  to  bathe  it  7  or  the  beam 

Of  moonlight  shun  the  narrow  bed. 

Where  the  tired  pilgrim  rests  his  head  7 

No !  the  nu»n  is  there,  and  smiling  too ! 

And  the  sweetest  song  of  the  morning  bird 

Is  oft  in  that  ancient  yew-tree  heard ; 

And  there  may  you  see  the  harebell  blue 

Bending  his  light  ferm  gentiy — proudly. 

And  listen  to  the  fresh  winds,  loudly 

Playing  around  your  sod,  as  gay 

As  if  it  were  a  hoUday, 

And  children  freed  from  durance  they. 

Bowrwg 

Oh !  let  not  tears  embalm  my  tomb. 

None  but  the  dews  by  twilight  given ! 

Oh  I  let  not  sighs  disturb  the  gloom. 

None  but  the  whispering  winds  of  heaven^ 

— Household  gifts  that  memory  saves 
But  help  to  count  the  household  giavet. 
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There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  reel  for  weary  pilgrims  ibmid. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

XjOW  in  the  ground. 

Blest  are  they 
Tliat  earth  to  earth  cntrost ;  for  they  may  know 
And  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slumberer*s  day 
Shall  rise  at  last,  and  bid  the  yomig  flowers  bloom, 
That  wail  a  breath  of  hope  aromid  the  tomb, 
And  kneel  upon  the  dewy  tmf  and  pray ! 

Mt$»  Monan§. 

In  vain  I  seek  from  out  the  past 

Some  cherishM  wreck  to  save ; 

Afiection,  foeling,  hope,  are  dead— 

My  heart  is  its  own  grave. 

Jtfifff  Landtm. 

Earth  has  hosts,  bat  thou  canst  show 

Many  a  million  for  her  one ; 

Through  thy  gates,  the  mortal  flow 

Has  for  countless  years  roIl*d  on. 

Back  from  the  tomb 

No  step  has  come : 

There  fizM  till  the  last  trumpet's  sound. 

Shall  bid  thy  prisoners  be  unbound. 

O.  F.  Crdy, 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 

To  that  unfathom'd,  boundless  sea. 

The  silent  grave ! 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 

Roll,  to  be  swallowM  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 

LongfdUxmU  Poemi, 

I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round ; 
And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
*Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery  June, 
Where  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 
The  rich  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

Bryant's  Poems. 

GREATNESS. 

Greatness  in  sway  of  state  gives  wings  t' aspire! 
Advancement  foeds  ambition  with  desire. 

Aftrror/or  Magitlraiei. 

0  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee !  volumes  of  report 
Kun  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  guests 
'Jpon  thv  doings !  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  tneo  the  &ther  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  nuck  thee  in  their  fancies. 

ShaiM,  Mea*fw  Mea, 


O  place!  O  form! 

How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  hahi^ 

Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  soob 

To  thy  false  seeming. 

Shakt,  Mea.  for  JTm 

O  it  IS  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength :  but  it  is  tyrannoui. 

To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

ShakM.Mea.forMea. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  off". 

Shakt.  Antony  and  Cleefotn, 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatness, 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  ! 

Think'st  thou  the  fieiy  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  7 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  oommand'st  the  be|^;ar^s 

knee. 

Command  the  health  of  it? 

Shakt.  Hemj  V. 

O  hard  condition !  and  twin  bom  with  greatoesi, 

Subjected  to  the  breath  of  ev'iy  fool. 

Whose    sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own 

wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy !  and  what  have  kings 
That  privates  have  not  too,  save  ceremony  7 

8hak$,  Henry  F. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus;  and  wo  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Shaks,  Jttiiils  Cossr. 

This  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Cessar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

Shak$»  JuUua 


TkM  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  oomiptioii. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Skak»,  JuUms  Ceaar. 

Alas !  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me  7 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  wiU  not,  yield  to  you. 

SkakB.  Rieimd  III 

Heaven  knows  I  had  no  such  intent; 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 
That  I  and  greatness  are  compeli'd  to  kiss. 

Shak$.  Henry  IV.     Part  II 

A  fiilcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Skak9.MaMk 


GREATNESa 


GreatneaB  hatfa  its  canken,  wonna,  and  moths ; 
Bred  oat  of  too  much  homour  m  the  things 
Which  after  they  consune ;  tranaferriDg  quite 
The  Buhstance  of  their  makers  into  themselves. 

Jonaon^t  S^anus, 

Greatness  is  like  a  cloud  in  th'  airy  bounds, 
Which  some  base  vapours  have  congealM  above ; 
It  brawls  with  Vulcan,  thund*ring  forth  huge 

sounds, 
Fet  melts  and  ^Sta  there  whence  it  first  did  move. 

Earl  cf  SterUne, 

Since,  by  your  greatness,  you 
Arc  nearer  heaven  in  place ;  be  nearer  it 
In  goodness :  rich  men  should  transcend  tlie  poor, 
As  clouds  the  earth ;  rais'd  by  the  comfort  of 
The  sun,  to  water  dry  and  barren  grounds. 

Toumeur. 
It  is  the  curse  of  greatness 
To  be  its  own  destruction. 

Nabba'a  Hannibal  and  Seifio. 

I  was  bom  with  greatness ; 
I  *ve  honours,  titles,  power,  here  within : 
All  vain  external  greatness  I  contemn. 
Am  I  the  higher  for  supporting  mountains  7 
The  taller  for  a  fiatfrer^s  humble  bowing  7 
Have  I  more  room  for  being  throngM  with  followers? 
The  larger  soul  for  having  all  my  thoughts 
FiUM  with  the  lumber  of  the  state  afEilrs 7 
Honours  and  riches  arc  all  splendid  vanities, 
They  are  of  chiefcst  use  to  fools  and  knaves. 

CrowfCs  Ambitious  Statesman. 

Great  wits  and  valours,  like  great  estates, 

Do  sometimes  sink  with  their  own  weights. 

Butler's  Hudibras, 

He  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent 

Stood  like  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 

Less  than  archangel  ruinM. 

ilfi2ton*s  Paradiss  Lost, 

Forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infomal  peers : 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount,  and  seem*d 
Alone  th*  antagonist  of  heav'n,  nor  less 
Tlian  hell's  dread  emperor  with  pomp  supreme, 
And  godlike  imitated  state. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Ah  me,  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  the  boast  so  vain. 
Under  what  tortures  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc'd. 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery ;  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

Milton^s  Paradiss  Lost, 


Mark  how  the  palace  lifts  a  lying  front. 
Concealing  often  in  magnlfic  jail, 
Proud  want ;  a  deep  unanimated  gloom. 

ThomsofCs  Liberty, 

As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke. 
So  solid  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man ! 

Young's  Busiris, 

High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bliss  create : 
None  think  the  great  unhappy  but  the  great 

Young's  Love  of  Fams, 

llirice  happy  they  who  sleep  in  humble  life. 
Beneath  the  storm  ambition  blows.    'Tis  meet 
The  great  should  have  the  fame  of  happiness. 
The  consolation  of  a  little  envy ; 
'T  is  all  their  pay  for  those  superior  cares. 
Those  pangs  of  heart,  their  vassals  ne*cr  can  foel. 

Young's  Brothers, 
What  is  station  high  7 
'T  is  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts,  and  begs ; 
It  bogs  an  alms  of  homage  fi'ora  the  throng. 
And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
The  power  to  give  creates  us  all  our  foes : 
Where  many  seek  for  ikvour,  fow  can  find  it : 
Each  thinks  he  merits  aU  that  be  can  ask ; 
And  disappointed,  wonders  at  repulse ; 
Wonders  awhile,  and  then  sits  down  in  hate. 

Fmods's  Phiklas 
Birth  is  a  shadow.    Courage,  sel^sustain'd. 
Out-lords  succession's  phlegm— •and  needs  no 

ancestors. 
I  am  above  descent,  and  prize  no  blood. 

Hilt's  Msnps 

Oh!  greatness!  thou  art  but  a  flattering  dream, 
A  watVy  bubble,  lighter  than  the  air. 

Traa/s  Periander 
Authority ! 
Thy  worshiped  symbols  round  a  villain's  trunk 
Provoke  men's  mockery,  not  their  reverence. 

Jepihson's  Braganxa, 
What  is  power? — *Tis  not  the  state 
Of  proud  tyrants,  whom  men*s  hate, 
To  worse  than  death. 
Can  level  with  a  breath  — 
Whose  term  the  meanest  hand  can  antedatn  - 
The  peasant  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Is  a  greater  man  than  these. 
What  is  grandeur  7  Not  the  sheen 
Of  silken  robes ;  no,  nor  the  mieii 
And  haughty  eye 
Of  old  nobility— 

The  foolish  that  is  not,  but  has  been. 
The  noblest  trophies  of  mankind 

Are  the  conquests  of  the  mind. 

Sit  A.  Bum 


^rt* 


In  ports  saperior  what  advantage  lies  7 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  7 
^  is  bat  to  know  how  little  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all'  others*  faults,  and  feci  oar  own ; 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge. 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land  7 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  preeminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  lifb*s  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Foj^z  Enay  on  Man, 

Bring  then  those  blessings  to  a  strict  account. 
Make  &ir  deduction ;  see  to  what  they  'mount ; 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost; 
How  much  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsbtent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  riskM,  and  always  ease : 
Tliink,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, 
Say  would*8t  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall  7 
To  sigh  for  ribands,  if  thou  art  so  silly  7 
Mark  how  they  grace  lord  Umbra,  or  sir  Billy. 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  7 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus*  wife. 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin*d. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

Pop0*«  E9$ay  on  Man, 

Power !  'tis  the  fav'rite  attribute  of  gods, 
Who  look  with  smiles  on  men,  who  can  as[»re 
To  copy  them. 

Martyn^t  Tmdeon, 

Ay  —  when  the  red  swoln  stream  comes  roaring 

down. 
Full  many  a  glorious  flower,  and  stately  tree. 
Floats  on  the  ruthless  tide,  whose  unfelt  sway 
Moves  not  the  mire  that  stagnates  at  the  bottom. 

Maturin^o  Bertram, 

"hnm  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  look*d  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joy^  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers. 
Made  me  a  stranger. 

Byron'*9  Mavfred, 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  great. 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  7 
Yes— one— the  first — the  last — the  best-^ 
Tlie  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate  — 

Wqneath'd  the  name  of  WasAsn^fon, 

1*0  make  men  blush  there  was  but  ooe ! 

ByroMm 


He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops,  shall  find 

Their  lofUest  peaks  roost  wrapp'd  in  ckmiiiid 
snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below, 
Though  far  above  the  sun  of  g\<aj  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  wptu^ 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

Byron'oChUdeHanU 
God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 
Yet  stirring  blood  in  freedom's  causs— 
A  spirit  to  the  rocks  akin. 
The  eye  of  the  hawk  and  the  fire  therein. 

Cfiendgt. 

Lives  of  all  great  men  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footsteps,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrcck'd  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  ag-ain. 

Lottgfdba'i  Pi 


GRIEF. 


What  equal  torment  to  the  grief  of  mmd, 
And  pining  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 
That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind, 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart? 
What  medicine  can  any  leech's  art 
Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hid^ 
And  will  to  none  her  maladie  impart? 

Spenser'o  Fairy  Qstts 

That  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrili'd, 
That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein, 
And  stony  horror  all  her  senses  fill'd 
With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  pain. 

Spenoer'o  Fairy  Q«« 
Which  when  she  heard,  as  in  despightfal  wise 
She  wilfully  her  sorrow  did  augment,  - 
And  ofibr'd  hope  of  comfort  did  despise: 
Her  golden  locks  most  cruelly  she  rent. 
And  Bcraitcht  her  face  with  ghastly  drerimeot; 
Ne  would  she  speak,  nc  sec,  ne  yet  be  seen. 
But  hid  her  visage,  and  her  head  down  bent, 
Either  for  grievous  shame,  or  for  great  teenr, 
As  if  her  heart  with  sorrow  had  transfixed  been. 

Spenaer'o  Fairy  QseA 

When  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had  IjeOi 
I  sorrow'd  all  so  much  as  erst  I  joy'd* 
And  washed  all  her  place  with  wat'ry  eyen* 

Spenaer'o  Fairy  Qs«s. 


GRIEF. 
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Thm  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  ray  hairest  hastenM  all  to  rathe ; 
The  ear  that  bndded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  tum*d  to  scathe. 
Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sown. 
Was  none  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

Spen9er*B  Shepherd  %  Calendar, 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  tbadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself^  but  are  not  so : 
Tor  sorrow's  eye  glased  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

Shakg.  Richard  IL 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 

Bat  in  battalions. 

Shaki.  HamUL 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  loss  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Shaks.  Richatd  IL 

What  say  you  now  ?  what  comfort  have  we  now  7 
By  heaven,  I  *U  hate  him  everlastingly, 
lliat  bids  me  be  of  comfiurt  any  more. 

Shakt.  Richard  IL 

Of  comfint  no  man  speak : 
Let  *8  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  of  epitaphs : 
Make  dost  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let  *s  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills ; 
And  yet  not  so-^  fi>r  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  in  the  ground. 

Shak9.  Richard  IL 

My  grief  lies  all  within. 
And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief^ 
That  swells  with  silence  to  the  tortur*d  soul. 

Shak$.  Richard  IL 

O  that  this  too,  too  sdid  flesh  would  melt, 

Tliaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 

Or  that  the  everlasting  had  not  fix*d 

His  canon  'gainst  selflslaughter !  O  God !  O  God ! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I 

¥ie  on  H!  O  fie !  't  is  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed:  things  rank  and  gross  in 

nature 

Possess  it  merely. 

Shaks.HamUL 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good : 
But  break,  my  heart ;  fat  I  must  hold  my  tongue ; 

Shak$.  HamUL 

Tliere  is  something  in  his  soul, 

0*er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 

And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose. 

Will  be  some  danger. 

Shak9,HamkL 


'Tis  sweet,  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 

Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father ; 
But,  you  must  know  your  father  lost  a  fkther ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  But  to  persevere 
In  obstinite  oondolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  *t  is  unmanly  grie£ 

ShakM.  HamkL 

He  rais*d  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 

And  end  hi.  being.  gg^  ^„„j^ 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  fi>r  passion. 

That  I  have,  he  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 

Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free, 

Conibund  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Shak9.HandeU 

Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep. 

The  heart  ungallcd  play : 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep; 

Thu.  ran.  the  ^Id  away.  g^^  jj^^^^ 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 

So  &.t  they  foUow.  ^j^^  ^^„^ 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound 

heaves 
You  must  translate :  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 

Shak9,  HamUu 
What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasb  7  Whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes  them 

stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers.        oj^.     Wamh* 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night 

8hak9.  Richard  IIL 
Some  grief  shows  much  of  love ; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit 

Shake  Romeo  and  JuUeU 
Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel , 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love 
An  hour  but  married,  l^balt  murdered, 
Doating  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  ftll  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

8hak».  Romeo  mdJtim. 
AflUction  is  enamoor'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Shako.  Romoo  ^md  JmSeL 


%n 
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O  break,  my  heart  I  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  oooe ! 
To  priBOD,  ejes !  ne*er  look  on  liberty ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign;  end  motion  here; 
Ani  thou,  and  Romeo,  prea  one  heavy  bier. 

Shak».  RemeoandMieL 

Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clonds  more  donds  with  his  deep  sighs. 

8hak8.  Romeo  and  JtdieL 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  psst  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

8hak9,  Otkdh. 

The  robb*d  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himseH  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Shakt,  Othdlo, 

Nor  doth  the  general  care 

Take  hold  on  me;  for  my  particular  grief    . 

Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature, 

That  it  englutB  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 

And  it  is  still  itself. 

Shaki,  Oikdh, 

0  insupportable !  O  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks,  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 

Of  sun  and  moon ;  and  that  the  afflrighted  globe 

Should  yawn  at  alteration, 

8hak9.(HMEUk 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child; 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stufi  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  fbrm ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

ShiA$,  King  Je&n. 

1  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  will  love  naught 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 

Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 

Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 

Thy  grave*8tone  daily. 

ShakB.  Timmu 

In  sooth  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 

It  wearies  me ;  you  say,  it  wearies  you : 

But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it. 

What  stuff  H  is  made  of^  whereof  it  is  bom, 

I  am  to  learn. 

Shaka.  Merchant  of  Vernce, 

Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Shak$,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

7  ani  the  most  onhappy  woman  living, 

Hhipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 

No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 

Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me. 

Shake,  Henry  VIII. 


Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?  are  ye  all  gonsY 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  yeT 

Shake.  Hemy  VIIL 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  dirtzess  hath  ta'en  from  mb  the  show 

Of  smooth  civility. 

Sluk».AMyeuUktiL 

A  heavier  task  ooold  not  have  been  imposM 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefi  onspeakable. 

Skake,  Cemedy  if  Erm. 

Oh !  grief  hath  changM  me,  since  you  saw  me  last; 
And  careflil  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face. 

Shake.  Comedy  tf  Envit, 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  yoor  brows; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grie^  that  does  not  speal^ 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shake.  Comedy  tfErmt, 

Why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fkncies  your  companions  making; 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  bait 

died 
With  them  they  think  cm?    Things  without  iH 

remedy 
Should  be  without  regard :  What's  done,  is  done. 

Shake.  MacbHk 

Being  that 
I  flow  in  grie(  the  smallest  twine  might  lead  me. 

Shake.  Matbeik 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
Ana  oraggfart  with  my  tongue ! 

Shah.  Madtdk 

Mdicdm. — Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macduff". — I  shall  do  so. 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  like  a  man : 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

Shake.  MoM 

Canst  thou  not  administer  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raxe  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  periloos  stn^ 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart. 

Shake.  Madtdi 

Come  what  como  may; 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  daj. 

Shake.  UachA 

No,  I  '11  not  weep : — 
I  have  full  cause  of  weeping :  but  thb  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 
Or  ere  I  *11  weep :  —  O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad! 

Shake.  Iter, 
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Yba  MS  me  here,  yen  geds,  a  poor  old  man, 
Af  foil  of  grief  as  age ;  wxetched  in  both. 

Shaki,  Lear. 

She  shook 
The.  holy  wate*  from  her  heavexi]/  eyes. 
And  then  retired,  to  deal  with  grief  alone. 

ShakM,  Lear, 
I  am  a  man. 
More  Binn*d  against  than  sinning. 

Shake.  Lear. 

But  let  not  tfaerefi>re  my  good  friends  be  grier*^ 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Tban  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Shake.  JyUua  Cesear. 
Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Gusius  is  a-weary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves :  brav*d  by  his  brother; 
CbeckM  like  a  bondman;  all  his  fitults  observ'd, 
Set  m  a  note-book,  leam'd,  and  eonnM  by  rote, 
To  east  into  my  teeth.    O,  I  could  weep 
My  ipirit  from  mine  eyee. 

SUce.  Juliue  Cmeat* 
A  heavy  heart  bean  not  an  hwnUe  tongue ; 
Excose  me  se,  ooming  so  short  of  thanks. 

Skaka.  Lme^e  Labaar, 

I  found  her  straying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself;  as  doth  the  deer, 
Tiui  hath  received  some  unrecurring  wound. 

Shake.  TUue  Andronicue^ 
lliese  tidings  nip  me :  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with 

storms.  Shake.  TUue  Andronieue. 

like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  onee  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine. 

Shake.  Twdfih  JNighL 
AH  things,  that  we  ordained  ftstlval, 
Tom  from  their  office  to  black  fhneral : 
Oar  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells, 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast; 
Our  aolemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  bnry*d  corse, 
And  aU  things  change  them  to  the  oontrary. 

i^ake.Rome9andJu!iet. 

O  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 

Shake.  Romeo  and  JvUeL 
^erc  *B  nothbg  ui  this  world,  can  make  me  joy : 
Ufe  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Veiing  the  dufl  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Shake.  King  John. 


Otace  a  day  1*11  visit 
Tlie  chapel  where  they  lie :  and  tears,  shed  there, 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  this  existence,  so  long 
I  dally  vow  to  use  iL 

Shake.  Winta'e  Tola 
Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strand,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  vntnessM  usurpation. 

Shake.  Henry  VL    Part  IL 
And  but  he  *s  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  thtit  's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st 

can  him 
A  goodly  person. 

SS^ake.  TempeoL 

Like  the  Uly, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  that  flourish'd, 
I  '11  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

fiSUb.  Senry  VJIL 
Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

ShtAe.  Tempeoi, 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yett  hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  Mows  upon  this  fice  of  mine, 

And  made  no  deeper  wound^?  O  flatt'rtng  glassy 

Like  to  my  flrilowers  in  prosperity, 

Tlieu  dost  beguile  me ! 

Shake.  Michard  IL 
I  am  tiie  centre  of  ail  miseries : 

■ 

What  wander  from  me,  leave  their  proper  places. 

Crown^e  Dariua. 

He  that 
Foretells  his  own  calamity  and  makes 
Events  before  fhey  come,  twice  over  doth 
Ilndure  the  pains  of  evil  destiny. 

Davenanfe  Dietreeeet. 

I  am  dumb  as  solemn  sorrow  ought  to  be ; 
Could  my  grieft  speak,  the  tale  would  have  no  end. 

Otwa^e  Cante  Marmt. 

Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 
£!ase  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
FVom  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  svrarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Time  past,  when  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 

Milton^e  Sameon  AgonioUe. 

Be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  passion  of  uncertain  evils : 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief^ 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 

MSteneComm 
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O  might  I  here 
In  ■olitnde  lire  savage,  in  wme  glade 
Ohscur'df  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  son-light,  spread  their  nmbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening :  cover  me,  ye  pines. 
Ye  cedars,  with  innameraUe  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  maj  never  see  them  more. 

MUton't  Panidi$€  LotL 

On  the  ground 

Ontstretch'd  he  lay,  on  the  oold  groond,  and  oft 

GursM  his  creation,  death  as  oft  accusM 

Of  tardy  eiecution. 

jrOton*!  PandiBe  XosC 

0  woods,  O  fi>untains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bowers. 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 

To  answer,  and  resound  &r  other  song. 

MUtonU  ParadUe  LotL 

Mj  soul  lies  hid  in  shades  of  grie^ 
Whence,  like  the  bird  of  night,  with  half«hnt  eyes 
She  peeps,  and  sickens  at  the  sight  of  day. 

JhydenU  Rwd  Ladiu. 

Mj  heart  is  wither'd  at  that  piteous  sight, 
As  early  blossoms  are  with  eastern  blasts. 

DrydenU  SpanUk  Friar. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me. 
And  every  slackenM  fibre  drops  its  hold, 
like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life. 

Drydm^M  SpmdA  Friar, 

Oh !  nothing  now  can  please  me : 
Darkness  and  solitude,  and  sighs,  and  tears^ 
And  all  the  inseparable  train  of  grief^ 
Attend  my  steps  for  ever. 

DrydenU  AnykUrytn, 

Ye  cruel  powers  I 
Take  me  as  you  have  made  me  miserable : 
Yon  cannot  make  me  guilty !  't  was  my  fiite ; 
And  you  made  that,  not  I. 

DrydenU  Dwi  SAottMm, 

Mine  is  a  grief  of  fbry,  not  despair ! 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down. 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood. 
That  spattering  in  the  flames,  works  outward  into 
tears.  Dryden^i  Cleommn. 

He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder*d  man. 

DrydenU  Palamcn  and  ArcUe. 

Alas !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief; 

1  light  sufTerings  give  us  leisure  to  complain ; 
We  f^roan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 

DrydaCt  Palamon  and  Areite, 

There  is  a  kind  of  moumfiil  eloquence 
In  thy  dumb  grieC  which  shames  all  clamorous 
•ORow  Xm*s  Tkmdo$iu$. 


By  day  she  seeks  some  meUnchdly  shade, 
To  hide  her  sorrow  from  the  prying  world; 
At  night  she  watches  aU  the  long,  long  boon. 
And  listens  to  the  winds  and  beating  rain, 
With  sighs  as  loud,  and  tears  that  &11  as  &st 

Rowe't  Fair  Pemtat, 

O,  take  me  in,  a  fellow-mourner  with  thee ; 
I  *11  number  groan  for  groan,  and  tear  fiir  tear. 
And  when  the  fomitains  of  thy  eyes  are  dry. 
Mine  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  for  both! 

Jtoioe's  Fair  PemiaL 

The  storm  of  grief  bears  hard  upon  his  youth, 
And  bends  him,  like  a  drooping  flower,  to  earth. 

Aoim's  Fmr  PemUnL 

Her  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the  earth, 
Elzcept  when  in  some  bitter  pang  of  sorrow. 
To  heav*n  she  seemM  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise, 
And  beg  that  mercy  man  deny*d  her  heie. 

Rowe^t  Jane  Short. 

She  never  sees  the  sun,  but  thro*  her  tears ; 
And  wakes  to  sigh  the  liveJong  nights  away. 

Rowers  Jane  iSAare: 

Give  me  your  drops,  ye  soft  descending  rains, 
Crive  me  your  streams,  ye  never-ceasing  springs, 
That  my  sad  e3res  may  still  supply  my  duty, 
And  feed  an  everlasting  flood  of  sorrow. 

Rawest  Jane  Shan. 

Tliat  eating  canker,  grie(  with  wastefbl  spite, 
Pteys  on  the  rosy  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Row€*9  Amlntiou9  StepmoAer, 

Some  secret  venom  preys  upon  his  heart; 
A  stubborn  and  unconquerable  flame 
Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  streams  of  life 

Rawest  Lady  Jane  Grnf. 

The  time  fer  tender  thoughts  and  sofl  endearments 
Is  fled  away  and  gone ;  joy  has  fersaken  us ; 
Our  hearts  have  now  another  part  to  play. 

Row^i  Lady  Jane  Grff 

O  peaceful  solitude ! 
Here  aU  things  smile,  and  in  sweet  concert  join: 
AU  but  my  thoughts,  that  still  are  out  of  time. 
And  break,  like  jarring  strings,  the  harmony. 

Tate'e  Loyal  Gennd 

We  H  fly  to  some  far  distant  lonely  village. 
Forget  our  fermer  state,  and  breed  with  slavsi, 
Sweat  in  the  eye  of  day,  and  when  night  comes 
With  bodies  coarsely  fill'd,  and  vacant  soula, 
Sleep  like  labourM  hinds,  and  never  think ; 
For  if  I  think  again,  I  shall  go  mad. 

8€w^9  Sir  W.  Ral^k  i 

Words  will  have  way :  or  grief^  suppressM  in  niSi 
Would  burst  its  passage  with  th'  out-rosbingsool 

HiWiAhan.  ' 
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Awhile  the  itood 

rrans/bnnM  by  frief  to  maible ;  and  appearM 

Her  own  pale  monument;  but  when  she  breathM 

The  secret  anguish  of  her  wounded  soul, 

So  moving  were  the  plaints,  they  would  have 

BOothM 

The  stooping  &loon  to  suspend  his  flight. 

And  spare  his  morning  prey. 

Fenton't  Mariamne. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  ills,  falls  out 

With  every  thing — its  fHend — itself; 

Addi80iC$  Cata, 

Alas !  the  muses  now  no  more  inspire, 
Untun*d  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  lyre ; 
My  languid  numbers  have  fiirgot  to  flow. 
And  &ncy  sinks  beneath  a  weight  of  woe. 

Popf *t  Sappho, 
Oh  !  mortals,  short  of  sight,  who  think  the  past 
O'erblown  misfortune  still  shall  prove  the  last : 
Alas !  misfortunes  travel  in  a  train. 
And  oft  in  life  form  one  perpetual  chain ; 
Fear  buries  fbar,  and  ills  on  ills  attend, 
"nil  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  common  end. 

Ymmg*$  Force  of  RdigioiL 

What  a  damp  hangs  on  me  I 
These  sprightly  tuneful  airs  but  skim  along 
The  surface  of  my  soul,  not  enter  there : 
She  does  not  dance  to  this  enchanting  sound. 
How,  like  a  broken  instrument  beneath 
The  skilfbl  touch,  my  joyless  heart  lies  dead ! 
Xor  answers  to  the  master^s  hand  divine ! 

Young'o  Brothers, 

How  vain  all  outward  effi>rt  to  supply 

The  soul  with  joy !    The  noontide  san  is  dark. 

And  music  discord,  when  the  heart  is  low. 

Young's  Brothers, 

Some  weep  in  perfect  justice  to  the  dead. 
As  conscious  all  their  love  is  in  arrear. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Some  weep  to  share  the  &me  of  the  deoeas'd. 
So  high  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  dear. 
They  dwell  on  praises,  which  they  think  they  share ; 
And  thus,  without  a  blush,  commend  themselves. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Who  fails  to  grieve,  when  just  occasion  calls, 
Or  grieves  too  much,  deserves  not  to  be  blest; 
Inhuman,  or  effeminate,  his  heart 

Youngfs  Nighi  Thoughts. 

Bat  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  —  haUng  life, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  aU  the  death  of  vroe ! 
So,  faint  resemblance,  on  the  marble  tomb. 
The  well^dissembled  mourner  stooping  stands. 

For  ever  silent,  and  for  ever  sad. 

ThomsoiCs  Seasons, 


Sweet  source  of  virtue, 
O  sacred  sorrow !  he  who  knows  not  thee, 
Knovirs  not  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart, 
Those  tender  tears  that  harmonize  the  soul, 
The  sigh  that  charms,  the  pang  that  gives  delight 

Thornton's  Agamefnnom 

So  many  great 
niustrio'us  spirits  have  conversM  with  woe, 
Have  in  her  school  been  taught,  as  are  enough 
To  consecrate  distress,  and  make  ambition 
£v*n  wish  the  frown  beyond  the  smile  of  fortune. 

Thomson's  Sophomsba, 

There  ofl  is  fbund  an  avarice  in  grief; 

And  the  wan  eye  of  sorrow  loves  to  gaze 

Upon  its  secret  hoard  of  treasurM  woes 

In  pining  solitude. 

Mason's  Elfiidm, 

Thou  look'st  a  very  statue  of  surprise, 
As  if  a  lightning  blast  had  dried  thee  up, 
And  had  not  left  thee  moisture  for  a  tear. 

Martyn's  Timdleon. 

'T  IS  impotent  to  grieve  fer  what  is  past, 

And  unavailing  to  exclaim. 

Havard's  Seanderbeg, 

Whole  years  of  joy  glide  unperoeivM  away, 
While  sorrow  counts  the  minutes  as  they  pass. 

HatMrtPs  Seanderbeg 

Half  of  the  ills  we  hoard  within  our  hearts, 
Are  ills  because  we  hoard  them. 

Proctor's  Mtrandoia 

Still  o*er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes 
And  fendly  broods  with  miser-care ; 
Time  but  th'  impression  deeper  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear ! 

Bums 

Oppress'd  with  grief^  oppress*d  with  care, 

A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 

I  sit  me  dovm  and  sigh : 

0  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 

Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road. 

To  wretches  such  as  L 

Burns 

He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  man. 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assail*d,  a  wounded  spirit 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  wound. 

Joanna  BailUe's  De  Momford 

Heaven  oft  In  mercy  smites  e*en  when  the  blow 

Severest  is. 

Joanna  BaUUe's  Orr* 

1  '11  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent : 

But  O !  a  reined  tongue,  and  bursting  heart 

Are  hard  at  onoe  to  bear. 

JosMs  Baim^s  BamU 
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I  felt  ft  sadden  %htneM  praip  mj  throat 
At  it  would  Btrang^le  me ;  auch  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  agro, 
When  my  good  fiither  shed  his  blessing  on  me : 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 

Joanna  Ba£Uie*9  Ba$tL 

He  did  naught  but  sigh. 

If  I  might  judge  by  the  high-heaving  vesture 

Folded  80  deep  on  his  majestic  breast  ;— 

Of  sound  I  heard  not 

MaturwCt  Bertranu 

No  future  hour  can  rend  my  heart  like  this. 

Save  that  which  breaks  it 

MaturM9  Beriram, 

A  malady 

Preys  on  my  heart,  that  medicine  cannot  teach. 

Invisible  and  cureless. 

JiistuiTfi's  BertranL 

They  said  her  cheek  of  youth  was  beautiful. 
Till  withering  sorrow  blanch*d  the  white  rose 
there.  Maturiu, 

And  all  dung  round  him  weeping  bitterly ; 
Weeping  the  more  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Rqger9*§  Italy. 

The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  checks  my  tongue, 

I  fear  will  last  me  all  my  days. 

But  feel  it  will  not  last  me  long. 

Sir  John  Moan, 

The  heavy  sigh. 

The  tear  in  the  halflopening  eye. 

The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  oonfessM 

That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast 

ScfitCo  RoUby. 

1  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 
Tu  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No !  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins. 
CampbdPB  Oortrude  of  Wyoming, 

As  a  beam  o*er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below. 
So  the  cheek  may  be  ting'd  with  a  warm  sunny 

smile, 
Hiough  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the 

while. 
One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  black  shade  alike  o*er  our  joys  and  our  woes, 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can 

bring, 
for  which  joy  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting ! 

Ifonrc 

For,  ah !  my  heart,  how  very  soon 
The  glitt'ring  dreams  of  youth  are  past ! 
And  long  bofbre  it  reach  ita  noon, 
The  sun  of  life  is  overcast 


The  world  had  just  begun  to  steal 

Each  hope,  that  led  me  lightly  on, 

I  felt  not  as  I  osM  to  feel. 

And  life  grew  dark  and  love  was  gone  I 

No  eye  to  mingle  sorrow*s  tear. 

No  lip  to  mingle  pleasure's  breath. 

No  tongue  to  call  me  kind  and  dear^ 

rr  was  gloomy,  and  I  wishM  fer  death ! 

JliMni 

«iUJmisdead!** 
Oh  grie^  beyond  all  other  griefe,  when  fate 
first  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  wide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  lov'd  to  live  or  fear*d  to  die^ 
Lorn  as  the  hung-up  lute,  that  ne'er  hath  spokea 
Since  the  sad  day  its  master-chord  was  broken! 

Moore$  LaOa  RtM, 

Oh !  ever  thus  fhrn  childhood's  hour, 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
I  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower, 
Bat  'twas  the  first  to  fede  away. 
I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle. 
To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 

Moan^oUkfM- 

That  minute  from  my  soul  the  light 
Of  heaven  and  love  both  passM  away; 
And  I  fergot  my  home,  my  birth, 
Pao&n'd  my  spirit,  sunk  my  brow. 
And  revell'd  in  gross  joys  of  earth. 
Till  I  became — what  I  am  now. 

Jtfoore's  Lam  oftkeAngA^ 

But  never  a  tear  his  cheek  descended, 
And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended : 
And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 
Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 
Of  sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ; 
Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind . 
Which  the  soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

Byron't  Pen^ 

Through  many  a  clime  't  is  mine  to  go^ 
With  many  a  retrospection  curat, 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 
Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst 
What  is  that  worst  7  nay,  do  not  ask. 
In  pity  firom  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on-»nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man's  heart,  and  view  the  hell  that  *s  there. 

Not  oft  to  smile  desoeodeth  be, 
And  when  he  doth  *t  is  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  nuMry. 
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What  is  the  wont  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
Wbat  atampe  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  7 
To  view  each  ]ov*d  one  blotted  from  life's  page. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 

Byron's  CkUie  Hanid. 

And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed, 
Bat  not  the  breath  of  human  life ; 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 

ByrmCt  Oiaour. 

Alike  all  time,  abhorred  all  place, 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  nature's  fiu», 
Where  every  hue  that  charmed  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  bore. 

Bynn*4  Oiaomr. 

Alas !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds, 
Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow : 
Who  ialls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss. 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 

ByrotC$  Oiaour. 

My  slumbers  —  if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
Bat  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not:  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
j    To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
Bat  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise ; 
Somnv  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
Most  mourn  the  deepest  o*er  the  latal  truth, 
Hm  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 

Byron't  Manfred, 

Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
CHd  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ;  « 

Some  perishing  of  pleasure-^ some  of  study-* 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness 
Some  of  disease — and  some,  insanity-— 
And  some  qf  wither'd  or  of  broken  hearts; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  fate. 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 

Byron*i  Manfired. 

Though  gay  companions  o*er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
llioagh  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul: 
The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  stilL 

ByroiL 

l^espond  not :  wherefore  wilt  thoa  wander  thusi 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night, 
AndliftthytearfiilejwmtothBstan?  ^ 
Tliey  eannot  aid  thM. 

BynmU  Hmotn  mid  Eartk 


He  asked  no  question— all  were  answered  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  stiU-marblo  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — ^what  recked  it  how  7 
Tlie  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate, 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fiite, 
But  did  not  &el  it  less ; — the  good  explore, 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never 

soar: 
The  proud — the  wayward — ^who  have  fixed  below 
Their  joy — and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — ^perchance  a  mite— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  7 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most 

ByroiCt  Conair* 
Sorrow  preys  upon 
Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  divests  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  haTO  no  time  for  tears. 

JByron's  TVos  FimcarL 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grie( 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strifb. 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  vith  unshed  tears. 

Bynn'9  Dream, 

Of  many  an  ill  mitold,  unsung, 
That  will  not— may  not  find  a  tongve. 
But  kept  coneealM  without  control. 
Spread  the  fell  cankers  of  the  souL 

Btfron  to  hie  DaugkUw. 

She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  upon  her  tripod,  agonised,  and  fbll 

Of  inspiration  gathered  from  distress. 

When  all  the  heart-strings,  like  wild  horses,  pull 

The  heart  asunder. 

Byrmu 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 
His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know. 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude. 

Bynth- 

Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 
As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 
Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 
*Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  that  wears 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  oares. 

Byrom. 

-*— -Her  in&nt  babe 

Had  from  its  motlwr  naught  the  triek  of  gM^ 

And  sighed  amaiig  its  playthings. 

WMfioortA 
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We  look  before  knd  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 

Oar  tincerest  lauj^hter 

With  flomo  pain  is  firanghL 

SheUey, 

Thy  grief  unmans  me,  and  I  fain  would  meet 
That  which  approaches,  as  a  brave  roan  yields 
With  proud  submission  to  a  mightier  foe. 

Mr$.  Hemam, 

I  need  not  say  how,  one  by  one, 

Lore's  flowers  have  droppM  from  off  love*s  chain. 

Enough  to  say  that  they  are  gone. 

And  that  they  cannot  bloom  again. 

Mi$9  LandoiL 

Ah,  tell  me  not  that  memory 

Sheds  gladness  o*er  the  past ; 

What  is  recalled  by  faded  flowers 

Save  that  they  did  not  last ! 

Mu9  Landan, 

Thine  is  a  grief  that  wastes  the  heart. 

Like  mildew  on  a  tulip's  dyes-» 

When  hope,  deferred  but  to  depart. 

Loses  its  smiles  but  keeps  its  sight. 

jBf its  Landcn, 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth. 

For  ho  hatli  ceased  from  tears, 
And  a  voice  to  his  replieth 

Which  he  hath  not  heard  for  years. 

Jlfrs.  Nifrtan, 

I  tell  you,  hopeless  grief  is  pasuonless— 

That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair, 

Hal£'taught  in  anguish,  through  the  midnight  air, 

Beat  upward  to  God's  throne  in  loud  access 

Of  shrieking  and  reproach. 

Jtfisf  BarrdL 

I  hush  my  heart,  I  hide  my  tears, 

I<est  he  my  grief  should  guess 
Who.  watch'd  thee,  darling,  day  and  night, 

With  patient  tenderness ; 
*T  would  grieve  his  generous  soul  to  lee 

This  anguish  wild  and  vain. 
And  he  would  deem  it  sin  in  me 

To  wish  thee  back  again ; 
fiut  oh !  when  I  am  all  alone, 

J  cannot  calm  my  grief. 

Mn.OMgood, 

GUIDE. 

For  double  shame  he  doth  deserve, 
Wlio  being  guide,  doth  soonest  swerve. 

Brandon^B  Oetama. 
That  man 
M  i/  safoly  Tonture  to  go  <m  his  way, 
That  is  so  guided,  that  he  cannot  stray. 

Marmnan^i  HoUan^B  Leaguer, 


I  stand  like  one 
Has  lost  his  way,  and  no  man  near  him  to  hiepm 

it  of: 
Yet  there 's  a  providence  above,  that  knows 
The  roads  which  ill  men  tread,  and  can  direct 
Inquiring  justice :  The  passengers  that  travel 
In  the  wide  ocean,  where  no  paths  are, 
Look  up,  and  leave  their  conduct  to  a  star. 

Sir  Robert  Houard^e  Swfmd 


GUILT. 

Say  first  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand-parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favoured  of  heav*n,  so  highly  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  wiH 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  bsade. 

JirOtofi's  Pandiie  IM, 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  slothfiiL 

MiUmCe  Paraditt  IM 

Earth  folt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her  seat 

Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  ofwoe. 

That  all  was  lost 

Jf  Oton's  PmUm  iM 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan, 
Sky  lower*d,and  muttering  thunder,  aomesMldnp 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 

Jf  tfton's  JPsrvdisf  IM 

Where,  where,  for  shelter,  shall  the  gmlty  fif , 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale? 

Ymmg't  Night  ThoKgUi' 

Let  no  man  trust  the  first  false  step 
Of  guilt,  it  hangs  upon  a  precipice. 
Whose  steep  descent  in  last  perdition  eods. 
^  Ymmg'i  BumA 

There  *8  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  mui| 
In  some  conditions,  may  be  brought  to  approve; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason  and  parricide, 
When  flattering  opportimity  enticed,  ' 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

LWt^e  Fatal  CuMtf 

How  guilt,  once  harbourM  in  the  consdoas  breatt, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great 

Dr.  Jehmn'i  Irm 

*Tis  guilt  alone 

Like  brainsick  phrenzy,  in  its  feverish  mood, 

Fills  the  light  air  with  visionary  terrors, 

And  shapeless  forms  of  fear. 

Fmek'eMagtm 

Such  is  the  fiUe  of  goih,  to  make  siafes  tool% 
And  then  to  make  'em  nmBters^by  oar  seersla 

BtmrfeRtgJ^ 
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He  that  acti  mjuitlj, 
U  the  wont  rebel  to  himiel^  and  tho'  now 
Ambition's  trmnpet  and  the  dram  of  powV 
May  drown  the  sonnd,  yet  ceoaeienee  will,  one  day, 
^>eak  loader  to  him. 

Hav9rd?»  King  Charle$  I. 

O  what  a  state  is  gnilt!  how  wild!  how  wretched! 

When  apprehension  can  form  nought  but  iean, 

And  we  distrust  secority  herselfl 

Hovard'M  RegvUuM. 

The  gnilty  mind 

Debases  the  great  imag^e  that  it  wears, 

And  leTels  ns  with  brutes. 

HawartFt  Scandmheg, 

What  a  state  is  gwltf 
When  eT*ry  things  alarms  it  I  like  a  centinel. 
Who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  it  wakes  in  dread, 
Er*n  at  a  breath  of  wind. 

fTavanTs  Scanderbeg, 

Bat  many  a  crime  deemM  innocent  on  earth. 
Is  registerM  in  heay*n,  and  these,  no  doubt, 
HaTe  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annexed. 

Cooper's  Tatk. 
To  what  gulft 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties,  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  bora  due, 
And  find  it,  till  they  for&it  it  themselves, 

Byran^M  Sardatutpahti, 

He  swears,  but  he  is  sick  at  heart; 

He  laughs,  but  he  turns  deadly  pale ; 
His  restless  eye  and  sudden  start — 

These  tell  the  dreadful  tale 
That  will  be  told :  it  needs  no  words  from  thee, 
Thoa  selfsold  slave  to  guilt  and  misery. 

Dand*$  Buccaneer. 

God  hath  yok*d  to  guilt 

Her  pale  toraientor — misery. 

BryanL 

HAIR. 

Hair !  t  is  the  robe  vdiieh  curious  nature  weaves 
To  hang  upon  the  head,  and  does  adorn 
Our  bodies ;  in  the  first  hour  we  are  born, 
God  does  bestow  that  garment :  when  we  die. 
That,  like  a  soft  and  silken  canopy. 
Is  still  spread  over  us :  In  spite  of  death. 
Our  hair  grows  in  our  grave,  and  that  alone 
Looks  fiesh,  when  all  our  other  beauty's  gone. 

Decker* e  SatitimMetiTi 

Her  hair  was  roll'd  in  many  a  curious  fret, 
Much  Kke  a  rich  and  curious  coronet ; 
Upon  vrhime  arches  twen^  Cupids  lay, 
And  were  or  ty'd,  or  loath  to  fly  away. 

BrmnCe  Paaimrak. 


Her  hair 
In  ringlets  rather  dark  than  fkir. 
Does  down  her  ivory  bosom  roll. 
And  hiding  half  i^dorns  the  whole. 
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Her  hair  dovrn^gushing  in  an  armfiil  flows. 
And  floods  her  ivoiy  neck,  and  glitters  as  she  goes. 

AUan  Cumdngkam, 

Then  there 's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  fiir  his  grey  hairs. 

KeaU^e  Eve  efSL  Jgnes. 

A  silver  lino,  that  ftom  the  brow  to  the  crown. 

And  in  the  middle,  parts  the  braided  hair. 

Just  serves  to  ehow  how  delicate  a  soil 

The  golden  harvest  grows  in. 

Wordiioori&i 

An  angel  face !  its  sunny  **  wealth  of  hair," 

In  radiant  ripples,  bathed  the  gracefhl  throat 

And  dimpled  shoulders. 

Mre.  Oegooi, 

She  *s  beautiful !  —  Her  raven  curls 

Have  broken  hearts  in  envious  girls ;-~ 

And  then  they  sleep  in  contrast  so. 

Like  raven  feathers  upon  snow. 

And  bathe  her  neck  -*  and  shade  the  bright 

Dark  eye  from  which  they  catcK  the  light. 

As  if  their  gracefiil  loops  were  made 

To  keep  that  glorious  eye  in  shade. 

And  holier  make  its  tranquil  spell, 

lake  waters  in  a  shaded  vreD.  

See  those  small  youngsters  whose  expansive  eanr 
Maternal  kindness  graz'd  with  frequent  shears ; 
Each  bristling  crop  a  dangling  mass  becomes, 
And  all  the  spoonies  turn  to  Absaloms. 

O.  W,  Hobne$ 

HAND. 

Her  hand. 
In  whose  comparison,  all  whites  are  ink 
Writing  their  own  reproach,  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harih,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman !  ^ 

Shake,  Troibie  and  CreeeiJk. 

I  take  thy  hand,  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow. 
That's  bolted  by  the  northera  blast  twice  o'er. 

Shake,  Wtnters's  TeU 

He  who  beholds  her  hand  forgets  her  face. 

Jlfrt.  Brooke*e  ZefhuH 

I  love  a  hand  that  meets  mine  own 
With  grasp  that  oauses  some  sensatiop 

Jfrs.  Oagoe^t  Pt 


The  instrament  of  iastramenti,  the  hand ; 
Courtesy's  index  |  chamberltin  to  nfttora ; 
Hie  body*8  eoldier;  and  moath'a  caterer; 
Psjche*!  gntd  seeretary ;  the  dumb*!  eloqoenee; 
The  blind  man's  candle,  and  his  forehead's  buckler ; 
The  minister  of  wrath;  and  firiendship's  sigiii 

"Hie  Hand,  — what  wondroos  Wisdom  plann'd 

This  instrument  so  near  divine  I 
How  impotent,  witfaont  the  Hand, 

pRMid  Reason's  light  would  shine  I 
Invention  might  her  power  apply, 

And  Genius  see  the  Ibrms  of  lieaven,— 
And  firm  Resolve  his  strength  might  try  ;-* 
But  vain  the  Will,  the  Soul,  the  Eye, 
Unquarried  would  the  marble  lie, 
Hie  oak  and  cedar  flout  the  sky 

Had  not  the  Hand  been  given ! 

Jf ft.  HaU  —  TU  Hand  and  tte  WmL 

The  Frost's  ice-breath  the  seas  may  block. 
An  Earthquake's  arm  the  mountains  shake, 

Hie  lightning's  eye  dissolve  the  rock. 
The  heaving  breast  of  Waters  break 

A  pathway  through  the  solid  land ; 
No  form  that  Nature's  force  can  take 
Such  changes  in  the  World  would  make 

As  doth  the  Human  Hand. 

JIfrt.  Hale  -~  The  Hand  and  He  Work. 

AH  wants  that  fixim  our  nature  rise. 
Life's  common  cares  the  Hand  supplies; 
It  tends  and  clothes  our  myriad  race, 
And  forms  for  each  a  resting-place ; 
And  ceaseless  ministry  doth  keep 
From  cradle  dream  to  coffin  sleep. 

Mre,  Haie^  The  Hand  and  Ui  Wmk, 

Art's  glorious  things  that  give  the  Blind 

Dominion  over  Time  and  Space,— 
The  silken  Car,  that  rides  the  vrind ; 

The  Steel,  that  trackless  seas  can  trace ; 
"Hie  Engine,  breathing  fire  and  smoke 
That  Neptune's  potent  sway  hath  bn^e, 

And  soils  its  ships  'gainst  wind  and  tide ; 
The  Telescope,  that  sweeps  the  sky. 
And  brings  the  pilgrim  planet  nigh. 

Familiar  as  the  Sun's  pale  Bride ;  — 
The  microscopic  Lens,  which  finds 

On  every  leaf  a  peopled  land,  -* 
All  these,  that  aid  the  mightiest  Iffinds, 
Were  wrought  and  fashion'd  by  the  Hand ! 

Jffs.  Hale —  The  Hand  and  tte  WaHL 

i  hough  Bfini*  Aladdin's  lamp  might  be^ 
His  Genie  «as  the  Hand. 

JTrt.  /Tels—  The  Hand  and  iU  Work 


HANGING. 

Go,  go,  begone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  on  board. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  ahon. 

Shake,  Two  OentUmen  tf  Foma 

While  those  ^o  turn  and  vnnd  their  oaths 
Have  swell'd  and  sunk,  like  other  froths; 
Prevail'd  awhile,  but 't  was  not  long 
Before  from  world  to  world  they  swung. 
As  they  had  tum'd  firom  side  to  side ; 
And  as  the  ehangeUngs  liv'd,  they  dy'd. 

BtOer^e  HvJSbm 
When  the  times  begin  to  alter. 
None  rise  so  high  as  from  the  halter. 

BnOei'e  Hudibm 

For  matrimony  and  hanging  here 
Both  go  by  destiny  so  clear, 
Hiat  yon  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose, 
As  Cross,  I  win ;  and  Pile,  yon  lose. 

Butia'e  Hudibm, 


HAPPINESS. 

O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 

Into  happmess  thioqgh  another  man's  eyes! 

If  it  were  now  to  die, 

T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  iear 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  abeolute. 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fote. 

i8ftdb.0lUk 

What !  vre  have  many  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  yoa  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  peiri; 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  hapinneas. 

Shako.  Rkhari  III 

An  the  good  we  have  rests  in  the  mind; 
By  whose  proportions  only  we  redeem 
Our  thoughts  from  out  confusion,  and  do  find 
The  measure  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  powen: 
And  that  aU  happiness  remains  confin'd 
Within  the  kingdom  of  this  breast  of  con. 

Jkudd  to  the  Couateae  efBedfari 

What  thing  so  good  which  not  some  haim  nuj 

bring? 
E'en  to  be  ha|py  is  a  dangenms  thing. 

EaH  ^  SUrlMe  Darim. 

Happy  are  those. 
That  knowuig  in  their  births  they  are  sobieet  to 
Uncertain  change,  an  still  prepar'd  and  aim'd 
For  eidier  frrtniM :  a  rave  prindplci 
And  with  mnoh  labour  leani'd  in  wisdom's  sebooL 


HAPPINESS. 


That  lutppmeM  docs  the  loiig6st  thriTe* 
When  joyi  and^griefi  have  turns  alternative. 

XMtTTKK, 

'T  is  with  cmr  souls 
As  with  oar  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  d&zded  at  th'  approach  of  sndden  light; 
When  i*  th*  midst  of  fears  we  are  surprisM 
With  onezpected  happiness ;  the  first 
Degrees  of  joy  are  mere  astonishment 

DtHham^i  Saphf. 

Orer  all  men  hangs  a  doubtful  fate : 
One  gains  by  what  another  is  bereft ; 
The  frugal  deities  have  only  left 
A  common  bank  of  happiness  below, 
Maintain'd,  like  nature,  by  an  ebb  and  flow. 

Sir  Robert  Howard*9  Indian  Qneen. 

Happiness  is  a  stranger  to  mankind, 
And,  like  to  a  fi>rcM  motion,  it  is  ever 
Strongest  at  the  beginning ;  then  languishing 
Witii  time,  grows  weary  of  our  company. 

Tukt^i  Adventmrei  of  Fine  Hwri. 

I  see  there  is  no  man  but  may  make  his  paradise. 
And  it  is  nothing  but  his  love  and  dotage 
Upon  the  world's  foul  joys,  that  keeps  him  oat  on*t ; 
For  he  that  fires  retir'd  in  mind  and  spirit. 
Is  still  in  paradise. 

Beaumont  and  Fleteher'e  Nice  Valour, 

On  earth  he  first  beheld 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  ]dac*d, 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 
Uninternq)ted  joy — unrivall*d  love. 

MiUoiCe  Paradiee  Loet 

They  live  too  long,  who  happiness  outlive : 
For  life  and  death  are  things  indifferent; 
Each  to  be  chose,  as  either  brings  content. 

DrydtiCe  Indian  Emperor, 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 

Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam : 

The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 

From  our  ovm  selves  our  joys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut  •^  our  home. 

CotUnCe  Fireside, 

Bliss !  sublunary  bliss !  —  proud  words  and  vain ! 

Implicit  treason  to  divine  decree ! 

A  bdd  invasion  of  the  rights  of  heaven ! 

I  clasp*d  the  phantoms,  and  I  found  them  air. 

O  had  I  weigh'd  it  ere  my  &nd  embrace ! 

What  darts  of  agony  had  miss*d  my  heart ! 

YoHiig's  NiglU  Thougkie, 

How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness. 
To  those  whose  thoughts  ean  pierce  beyond  an 
boor !  Yom^*§  Night  Thaugkto. 


Thou  happy  wretch;  by  blindness  art  thou  blest* 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles. 

Young's  Nigbt  ThougJaSk 

Know,  smiler !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleasM ; 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 
Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe. 
But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay; 
She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  posterity, 
To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Hie  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cold — is  cable — to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss ;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 

Young*s  Night  Thoughia, 

Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy. 
Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange , 
Joy  flies  monopolists;  it  calls  for  two; 
Rich  finit !  Heav'n  {Wanted !  never  pluck*d  by  one. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts 

O  how  portentous  is  prosperity ! 

How  comet-like ;  it  threatens,  while  it  shines  \ 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

What  makes  man  wretched  7    Happiness  deny'd  7 
Lorenzo!  nov  'tis  happiness  disdain'd. 
She  comes  too  meanly  drest  to  win  our  smile  % 
And  calls  herself  contest,  a  homely  name ! 
Our  flame  is  transport,  and  content  our  scorn. 
Ambition  turns,  and  shuts  the  door  against  her, 
And  weds  a  toil,  a  tempest,  in  her  stead. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness ;  beware 
All  joys,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire ; 
Who  builds  on  less  than  an  immortal  base. 
Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  joy  to  death. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts 

Know  thou  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know) 

**  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 

And  tastes  the  good  without  the  foil  to  ill ; 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 

Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 

The  joy  unequall'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 

And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 

Without  satiety,  tho'  e'er  so  blest, 

And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress'd : 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears. 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears : 

Good  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquir  a. 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd ; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress'd ; 

Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest , 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain, 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Mom 


^fHk 


Oh,  happiness !  our  befaigr's  end  and  aim. 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content— whatever  thy  name : 

lliat  something  still  wliich  prompts  th'  eternal 

■igh. 
For  which  we  bear  to  li^e,  or  dare  to  die, 
Wliich  still  so  near  os,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
0*erlook'd,  seen  doable,  by  the  fool  and  wise : 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  I  if  dropp*d  below. 
Say  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  7 

F9fi%  JB99ay  on  Man, 

Ask  of  the  leamM  the  way?    The  leamM  are 

blind; 
This  bids  to  ser^e,  and  that  to  shon  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
lliose  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these : 
Some,  smik  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some,  swell*d  to  gods,  conftss  ey*n  Tirtua  vain ; 
Or,  indolent  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  e^^ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Pope''»  E$§ay  on  Ifan. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  ]deasnre,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  akme ; 
And  peace,  oh  virtoe !  peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  gifts  of  Ibrtune  gain ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 

Pcpi^s  Etmy  on  jtfisa. 

FlzM  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

*T  is  no  where  to  be  found,  or  every  where. 

P(^*«  Euay  on  Ifan. 

Order  is  heaT*n*8  first  law ;  and  this  coniest. 
Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wise,  but  who  infers  firom  hence 
Hiat  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  oonfess. 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness : 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase; 
All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king, 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 
Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the 

whole. 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  souL 

Pop<i^9  E—ay  on  Man* 

IVue  happiness  (if  understood) 
C*oasists  aicne  m  doing  good. 

ScnurtiUe, 
Oil  when  blind  mortals  think  themselves  secura, 
la  height  of  bliss,  they  touch  the  brmk  of  ruin. 

TftoMion's  AgamennoiL 


Ev*n  not  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  eombm'd. 
Can  make  th'e  happy  man,  without  the  mind, 
Where  judgment  sits  dear-eighted,  and  sorveji 
The  chain  of  reason  with  unerring  gsze; 
Where  fency  lives,  and  to  the  brightening  vjt% 
His  feirer  scenes,  and  IxJder  figm«s  rise ; 
Where  social  love  exerts  her  soft  cnmmand, 
And  plays  the  passions  with  a  tender  hand, 
Whence  every  virtue  flows,  in  rival  strife, 
And  all  the  moral  harmony  of  life. 


Oh,  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still  the  full  betrt 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  joys  departed, 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance 

Blaa'iGm 

Blessed,  thrice  blessed  days !  but  ah  I  how  short! 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  charms  of  holy  men, 
But  fugitive,  like  those,  and  qnickly  gone. 
O  slippery  state  of  things !    What  sodden  torn, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  in  the  first  leaf 
Of  man's  sad  history !  to-day  most  happy; 
And,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  aet,  most  abject! 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  extremes ! 

JlUr't  Gmu 

Our  aim  is  happiness;  'tis  yours,  't  is  mine, 
He  said,  't  is  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live : 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attained. 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  through  the  flowery  path  of  sauntering  joj 
Seek  this  coy  goddess ;  that  firom  stage  to  itage 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 

ArmBtrmig'B  Art  of  Preuning  Mti- 

Its  no'  in  books,  its  no'  in  lear. 

To  make  us  truly  blest: 

If  happiness  has  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast; 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  grea^ 

But  never  can  be  blest 

Btims'o  EpisOe  te  IMt. 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wha  drudge  and  drive  thro'  wet  and  dff, 

Wi*  never-ceasing  toil ; 

Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 

Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  7 

Bicrns's  EputU  ta  Dwl 
Though  duller  thoughts  succeed, 
The  bliss  e'en  of  a  moment,  still  is  blisi. 
Thou  would'st  not  of  her  dew-drops  spoil  the  tbrA 
Because  her  glory  will  not  last  till  noon; 
Nor  still  the  lightsome  gambob  of  the  coh, 
Whose  neck  to-morrow's  yoke  wiU  galL  Ffcoot! 
If  this  be  wise,  His  crueL 


HARVEST. 


It  b  ever  thw  with  nappiness : 

It  IB  the  gay  to-inorrow  of  the  mind 

That  never  oomee. 

ProeUn^M  Miranddla, 

This  wu  his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 
For  human  weal ;  —  a  glaring  light, 
Like  sun-beam  thro*  the  rent  cloud  pouring 
On  the  broad  lake,  when  storms  are  roaring ; 
Bright  centre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scone; 
More  keenly  bright  than  summer's  settled  sheen. 

Joanna  BaiUie. 

An  hour  like  this  is  worth  a  thousand  possM 
In  pomp  or  ease— 'tis  present  to  the  last ! 
Years  glide  away  untold — *tis  still  the  same; 
As  fiesh,  as  fiiir  as  on  the  day  it  came ! 

Rqgen'M  Human  L^e. 

True  happiness  is  not  the  growth  of  earthy 
The  soil  is  fruitless  if  you  seek  it  there : 
*T  is  an  exotic  of  celestial  birth, 
And  never  blooms  but  in  celestial  air. 
Sweet  plant  of  paradise  !  its  seeds  are  sown 
In  here  and  there  a  breast  of  heavenly  mould, 
It  rises  slow,  and  buds,  but  ne'er  was  known 
To  blossom  here — the  climate  is  too  cold. 

R,  B,  Sheridan. 

Vain  schemer !  think  not  to  prolong  thy  joy  I 
Bat  cherish  while  it  lasts  the  heavenly  boon  ! 
Expand  thy  sails !  thy  little  bark  shall  fly 
With  the  full  tide  of  pleasure !  though  it  soon 
May  feel  the  influence  of  the  changeful  moon. 
It  yet  is  thine  I  then  let  not  doubts  obscure, 
With  doudy  vapours  veil  thy  brilliant  noon, 
Nor  let  suspicion's  tainted  breath  impure. 
Poison  the  favouring  gale  which  speeds  thy  course 
secure !  JIfrs.  Tighe*M  Pwyche. 

Oh,  hBppj  you !  who,  blest  with  present  bliss, 
See  not  with  fatal  prescience  future  tears, 
Nor  the  dear  moment  of  enjoyment  miss 
Through  gloomy  discontent,  or  sullen  fears 
Foreboding  many  a  storm  for  coming  years ; 
Change  is  the  lot  of  all.    Ourselves  with  scorn 
Perhaps  shall  view  what  now  so  fair  appears ; 
And  wonder  whence  the  fancied  charm  was  bom 
Which  now  with  vain  despair  from  our  fond  grasp 
is  torn.  Mn.  Tighe'i  Psyche. 

m 

What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  7 
Tlie  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fasL 

BynnCe  Island. 

Sweet,  as  the  desert-fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save. 

ByrwCs  Bride  sf  Ahydos, 

All  who  joy  would  win 
Most  share  it — happiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

Byron. 


There  comes 

For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 

We  deem  our  happiness. 

Byron't  Sardanafalas. 

A  month  ago  I  was  happy !  no. 

Not  happy,  yet  encircled  by  deep  joy. 

Which  though 't  was  all  around,  I  could  not  touch. 

But  it  was  ever  thus  with  hkppinoss : 

It  is  the  gay  to-morrow  of  the  mind 

That  never  comes. 

Bryan  W.  Proctor, 

Tliere  is  a  gentle  element,  and  man 

May  breathe  it  with  a  calm  unruffled  soul, 

And  drink  its  living  waters,  till  his  heart 

Is  pure,  and  thb  is  human  happiness. 

WiUis. 

How  cheap 
Is  genuine  happiness,  and  yet  how  dearly 
Do  we  all  pay  for  its  base  counterfeit ! 
We  fancy  wants,  which  to  supply,  we  dare 
Danger  and  death,  enduring  the  privation 
Of  all  free  nature  ofibrs  in  her  bounty. 
To  attain  that,  which,  in  its  full  fruition. 
Brings  but  satiety.    The  poorest  man 
May  taste  of  nature  in  her  element, 
Pure,  wholesome,  never  cloying ;  while  the  richest. 
From  the  same  stores,  does  but  elaborate 
A  pungent  dish  of  well-conoocted  poison. 

J.  N.  Barker 

Rapture  is  not  the  aim  of  man ;  in  flowers 
The  serpent  hides  his  venom,  and  the  sting 
Of  the  dread  insect  lurks  in  fiurest  bowers. 
We  were  not  made  to  wander  on  the  wing ; 
But  if  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  bring 
Our  buoyed  hearts  to  a  plain  and  simple  school. 

PtreioaL 


HARVEST. 

The  harvest  treasures  all 
Now  gather'd  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms. 
Sure  to  the  swain ;  the  circling  fence  shut  up ; 
And  instant  winter's  utmost  rage  defy'd. 
While  loose  to  festive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth. 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares. 

TkammnCs  Seasons. 

Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  village  toast, 

Young,  buzom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich. 

Darts  not  unmeaning  looks. 

Thomson*s  Seasons 

Age  too  shines  out;  and,  garrulous,  recounts 
The  fbats  of  youth.    Thus  they  rejoice ;  nor  think 
That  with  to-morrow's  sun,  then  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never-ceasitig  round. 

Thomson  s  Ssssons 


Glowing  scene ! 

Natare*8  long  holiday !  luxuriant — rich, 

In  her  proud  progeny,  she  smiling  marki 

Their  graces,  now  mature,  and  wonder-fraught ! 

Hail !  season  exquisite !  -^  and  bail,  je  sons 

Of  rural  toil ! — ye  blooming  daughters!  ye 

Who,  in  the.  lap  of  hardy  labour  rearM, 

Enjoy  the  mind  unspotted ! 

Mary  IZobiitson. 

Now  the  air 

Is  rich  in  fragrance !  fragrance  exquisite ! 

Of  new-mown  hay,  of  wild  thjrme  dewy  wash*d. 

And  gales  ambrosial,  which  with  cooling  breath 

Ruffle  the  lake's  grey  surface. 

Mary  Robinson. 

Hail!  harve8t>home ! 
To  thee  the  muse  of  nature  pours  the  song. 
By  instinct  taught  to  warble !    Instinct  pure. 
Sacred,  and  grateful,  to  that  pow*r  ador*d. 
Which  warms  the  sensate  being,  and  reveals 
The  soul  self-evident,  beyond  the  dreams 
Of  visionary  sceptics !    Scene  sublime ! 
Where  the  rich  earth  presents  her  golden  treasures ; 
Where  balmy  breathings  whisper  to  the  heart 
Debghts  unspeakable !  where  seas  and  skies. 
And  hills  and  vallejrs,  colours,  odours,  dews. 
Diversify  the  work  of  nature's  God ! 

Mary  Robitmon, 

Hie  feast  is  such  as  earth,  the  general  mother. 

Pours  ftom  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she  smiles 

In  the  embrace  of  autumn.    To  each  other. 

As  some  fond  parent  fondly  rectmciles 

Her  warring  children,  she  their  wrath  beguiles 

With  their  own  sustenance ;  they,  relenting,  weep. 

ShdUy, 
Around  him  ply  tho  reaper  band. 

With  lightsome  heart  and  eager  hand. 

And  mirth  and  music  cheer  the  toil,~- 

While  sheaves  that  stud  the  russet  soil, 

And  sickles  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

Tell  jocund  harvest  is  begun. 

Pringte* 
My  glowing  heart  beats  high 

At  the  sight  of  bumishM  gold ; 
fittt  *t  is  not  that  which  the  miser's  eye 

Delighteth  to  behold ; 
A  brighter  wealth  by  far 

Than  the  deep  mine's  yellow  vein, 
Is  seen  around,  in  the  far  hills  crown'd 

With  sheaves  of  bnmish'd  grain. 

EUxa  Cook. 
Then  glory  to  the  steel 

That  shines  in  tbe  reaper's  hand ; 
And  thanks  to  God,  who  has  bless'd  the  sod. 

And  crowns  the  harvest  land  I 

Eliza  Cook. 


There 's  merry  laughter  in  the  fieldv 

And  harmless  jest  and  frolic  root* 
And  the  last  harvest  wain  goes  by, 
With  its  rustling  load  so  pleasantlyt 

To  the  glad  and  clamorous  harvest  shout- 
There  are  busy  gleaners  in  the  field,-— 

The  old,  whose  work  b  never  done. 
And  eager,  laughing,  childish  bands. 
Rubbing  the  ears  in  their  little  hands, 

And  singing  'ncath  the  harvest  sun. 

Jfaryifotfitt. 

The  glorious  landscape  smiles  and  melts; 
Green  wave-like  meadows  here  are  spread, 
There  woodland  shades  are  sweetly  shed. 
In  deepening  gold  there  glows  the  viieat, 
And  there  the  rye-field's  vying  sheet 

StreeeiPoau. 


HATRED. 

Why  should'st  thou  hate  men? 
They  never  flattcr'd  thee :  what  hast  thoo  giTenI 

Shak9.  Timon  efAAen. 

Hate  all,  curse  all :  show  charity  to  none ; 
But  let  the  fiimish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogi 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  priscna  svaBow 

them. 
Debts  wither  them  to  nothing :  be  men  like  Uastd 

woods, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods. 

Shakt.  TimmsfMoi. 
Be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself^  Timon  disdains: 
Destruction  fang  mankind ! 

Shaka.  Tmum  tf  Athe». 

I  am  Misanthropes,  and  hate  mankind. 

For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 

That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Shak^.TkiiMtfAikaa- 

Nothing  I  '11  bear  firom  thee. 

But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 

Timon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  shaD  find 

The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  manidnd 

Shak$.  Timm  pf  Atioi. 

Nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary, 

Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fane,  nor  capitol, 

Tho  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifiee, 

Embarqucments  all  of  fury,  shaU  lift  up 

Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  against 

My  hate  to  Marcius :  where  I  find  him,  were  i( 

At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  eren  there, 

Against  the  heritable  canon,  would  I 

Wash  my  fierce  hand  in 's  heart 

ShdkM.  Onvkm 


HATRED. 
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By  lU  the  opentknu  of  the  orbe, 

From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be ; 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 

Fropinqaity  and  property  of  blood. 

And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee,  fitun  this,  for  CTcr. 

Shak$,  King  Lear, 

Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  th*  ears,  and  he 

rpon  my  party,  I*d  revolt  to  mako 

^ly  my  vrars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 

That  I  am  proud  to  hunt 

Shakt,  CoridauuB, 

Had  I  power,  I  sboold 

Poor  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 

Uproar  the  oniversal  peace,  confound 

AH  unity  on  earth. 

Shak$,  Macbeth. 

But  gentle  heaven. 

Cot  short  all  intormisBlan ;  front  to  front 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 

Within  my  sword*s  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape, 

Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

ShaJsM,  MachdJu 

Had  not  God,  for.  strong  purpose,  steel'd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

ShakM.  Richard  JI. 

I  do  love  thee  so. 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 

ShakM.  Richard  III. 

Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 
That  I  may  live  to  say  -—  the  dog  is  dead. 

8hdk9.  Richard  III. 

What  \  were  yon  snarling  all,  befinre  I  came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  7 

ShdkM.  Richard  III. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
For  by  that  name,  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheeks  look  pale ;  and  with 
A  rising  sigh,  he  wisheth  you  m  heaven. 

8hak9  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
Tliat  fiom  his  loins  no  hcpe.^ji  branch  may  spring, 
To  cross  me  from  the  gor^nsL  Cnie  I  look  for ! 

Shake.  Henry  VL    Part  III. 

Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crocked  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 
And  this  word — love,  which  grey-beards  call 

divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone. 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 
P 


Alas,  poor  York !  }  at  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 
I  pr'ythcQ,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York ; 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Part  III. 

Had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fbar  we  shod    aave  seen  decypher*d  there, 
iilore  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils, 
Tlian  yet  can  be  imagin*d,  or  supposM. 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part.  I. 

How  like  a  ft,wning  publican  he  looks ! 

I  hate  him,  fiir  he  is  a  Clhristian : 

But  more,  fbr  that,  in  low  simplicity. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usaaoe  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

Shake.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Ill  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond  : 
I  have  sworn  an  oath,  that  I  will  have  my  bond  : 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog,  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ; 
But  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 

Shake,  Merchant  vf  Vemce. 

You  'II  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  I  '11  not  answer  that : 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour :  Is  it  answer'd  ? 

ShakM.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  '11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fbd. 
To  sliake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors. 

Shake,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

And  therefore  —  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  fidr  well-spoken  days — 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Shake.  Richard  III. 

Thou  mayst  hdd  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost 
hold.  Shake.  King  JohiL 

It  is  the  wit,  the  policy  of  sio. 

To  hate  those  men  we  have  abused. 

Sir  W.  Dmemmt^M  Juet  ItaUan. 

I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf 

To  prayers  than  winds  and  seas ;  yet  winds  and 

seas 
Are  reconcil'd  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore : 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
Eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calm. 

JtftZfon's  SamMon  AgomoteM 

I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  m<ve  detestable  than  him  and  thee. 

Jtftttwi's  ParadiMc  IM 


To  thee  I  call, 
Bat  with  DO  friendly  voice,  and  add  thj  name, 

0  ran,  to  tell  thco  how  I  Ilate  thj  beams, 

rbat  brin^  to  mj  remembrance  from  whit  ftata 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere ; 
Till  prido  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 

MiUon^s  Paradite  Lo$L 

Ejected  ont  of  chnrch  and  state, 
And  all  things  but  the  people*s  hate 

Butler'9  Hudibra$. 

I  had  much  rather  see 
A  crested  dragon,  or  a  basilisk ; 
tioth  are  less  poison  to  my  eyes  and  nature. 

DryderC$  Don  Sebagtian. 

No  voice  of  friendly  salutation  checr'd  himy 
None  wishM  his  arms  might  thrive,  or  bade  God 

speed  him: 
But  through  a  staring,  ghastly-looking  crowd, 
Unliaird,  unblcst,  with  heavy  heart  he  went 

Rowe*$  Lady  Jane  Grey, 

Whispers  are  heard,  with  taunts  reviling  loud, 
And  scornful  hisses  run  through  all  the  crowd. 

Popt^i  Temple  of  Fame* 

I  *11  keep  my  way  alone,  and  bum  away — 

EMI  or  good  I  care  not,  so  I  spread 

Tremendous  desolation  on  my  road : 

I  *11  be  remcmbcrM  as  huge  meteors  are ; 

From  the  dismay  they  scatter. 

Proctor's  Mirandola, 

Disgust  conceal*d 
Is  ofl-times  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

Cowper'e  Taek, 

Oh,  that  I  could  but  mate  him  in  his  might, 

Oh,  that  we  were  on  the  dark  wave  together, 

Willi  but  one  plank  between  us  and  destruction. 

That  I  might  grasp  him  in  these  desperate  arms. 

And  plunge  with  him  amid  the  weltering  billows, 

And  view  him  gasp  for  life. 

Jtfafttrtft*s  Bertram, 

By  heaven  and  all  its  host  he  shall  not  perish ! 
Bertram^ — ^By  hell  and  all  its  host  he  shall  not  live ! 
This  id  no  transient  flash  of  f^igitive  passion  — 
His  death  hath  been  my  life  for  years  of  misery — 
Which  else  I  had  not  liv*d  -* 
Upon  that  thought,  and  not  on  food,  I  ibd. 
Upon  that  thought,  and  not  on  sleep,  I  rested  — 
I  came  to  do  tho  deed  that  must  bo  done  — 
Nur  thou,  nor  sheltering  angels,  could  prevent  me. 

Haturin^e  Bertram. 

Tlie  hand  of  Doaglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friend8hip*8  grasp 
THe  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  daspw 

ficolVe  Marmiom, 


Warp*d  by  the  world  in  disappointme&t*s  sdnol, 

In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  ibol ; 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  sloo^ 

DcomM  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe. 

He  curs*d  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 

And  not  tlie  traitors  who  betrayM  him  stiD ; 

Nor  dcemM  that  gifls  bestow'd  on  better  men, 

Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

Feared,  shunned,  belied,  ere  youth  had  bit  ber 

force, 

He  hated  men  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 

And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 

To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

Byrm's  Cmwr* 

If  you  come  fbr  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  henee! 

The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  pa, 

And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 

Their  sting  is  bonester. 

ByrotCe  Two  F^hmA, 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  the  snake. 

For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

ByrM*«  Mss/rei 

Down  to  the  dust !  and  as  thou  rott^st  away. 

Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonoas  clay. 

BfrntCe  Sketch  from  PrneU  I^ 

Ah !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 

To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 

But  love  itself  could  never  pant 

For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant. 

With  half  the  fervour  hate  bestows 

Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes. 

ByrmCt  Oism. 

Now  hatred  is  by  fkr  the  longest  pleasure; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisors.' 

I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument, 

A  laureate^s  ode,  or  servile  peer*s  **  content" 

Byrm, 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 
In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem ; 
Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

Bynm'i  Si^  if  C^ii^ 
There  are  some  things  I  cannot  bear, 
Some  looks  which  rouse  my  angry  hate, 
Some  hearts  whose  love  I  would  not  shaie, 
Till  earth  and  heaven  wore  dosoUte.  ^ 
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HEALTH. 

Vhd  ooramoa  ingrodiente  of  health  and  Umg  life 

are    ' 

Gieat  temperance,  open  air, 

Euy  laboor,  little  care. 

Sir  P.  Sidney 

The  sorest  road  to  health,  say  what  thej  will. 

Is  ncTer  to  suppose  we  shall  bo  ilL 

Most  of  those  cvUb  we  poor  mortals  know 

From  doctors  and  imagination  flow. 

ChurchiO, 


HEARING. 

These  wickets  of  the  soul  are  placM  so  high, 
Becaose  aH  sounds  do  highly  move  aloft ; 
And  that  they  may  not  pierce  too  violently, 
They  are  delayed  with  turns  and  twinings  oft. 
For  should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain. 
It  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much ; 
Therefore  these  plaits  and  folds  the  sound  restrain. 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch. 

Sir  John  Daviet, 

This  is  the  slowest,  3ret  the  daintiest  sense ; 
For  ev*n  the  ears  of  such  as  have  no  skill. 
Perceive  a  discord,  and  conceive  offence ; 
And  knowing  not  what*s  good,  yet  find  the  ilL 

Sir  John  Daviet, 

These  oonduiUpipes  of  knowledge  feed  the  mind, 
Bot  th*  other  three  attend  the  body  still ; 
For  by  their  services  the  soul  doth  find. 
What  things  are  to  the  body  good  or  ill. 

Sir  John  Dame$. 


HEART. 

Heaven*0  Sovereign  spares  all  beings  but  himself 
That  hideous  sight — a  naked,  human  heart! 

Young't  Night  ThoughU. 
Tlie  heart  is  like  the  sky  a  part  of  heaven. 

But  changes,  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 
Now  o*er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven. 

And  darkness  and  destruction,  as  on  high ; 
But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd  and  pierc*d  and 
riven. 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops ;  the  eye 
Pours  forth,  at  last,  the  heart's  blood  tum'd  to  tears. 

ffyrotL 

To  roe  she  gave  her  heart — the  all 
Which  tyranny  cannot  enthraL 

ByrmC9  Qvumr, 

Father  of  spirits,  hear ! 
Iiook  on  the  inmost  heart  to  thee  reveal'd. 
Look  on  the  fountain  of  the  burning  tear. 

ilf ft.  HeinuM, 


In  thy  heart  there  is  a  holy  spot, 

As  *mid  the  waste  an  isle  of  fount  and  palnu 
For  ever  green ! — ^tbe  world^s  breath  enters  not. 

The  passion-tempest  may  not  break  its  calm 

'Tis  thine,  all  thine. 

—  I  have  ease,  and  I  have  health. 
And  I  have  spirits  light  as  air ; 

And  more  than  wisdom,  more  than  wealth— 
A  merry  heart  that  laughs  at  care. 

Xf.  lit  MUinUM* 

The  heart  hath  its  mystery,  and  who  may  reveal  it  ^ 
Or  who  ever  read  in  the  depth  of  their  own, 

How  much  vre  never  may  speak  of|  yet  feel  it. 
But  even  in  feeling  it,  know  it  unknown  7 

Ifisff  London, 

Tlie  heart  builds  up  its  hopes,  though  not  address  d 

To  meet  the  sunset  glories  of  the  west, 

But  garnerM  in  some  still,  sweet-singing  nest 

Jtftst  London, 

Oh,  no !  my  heart  can  never  be 

Again  in  lightest  hopes  the  same ; 
The  love  that  lingers  there  fer  thee 

Hath  more  of  ashes  than  of  flame. 

JIfiss  Landan, 

—  Seek  for  a  bosom  all  honest  and  true. 
Where  love  once  avrakenM  will  never  depart ; 

Turn,  turn  to  that  breast  like  the  dove  to  its  nest, 

And  you*ll  find  there's  no  home  like  the  home 

in  the  heart  EUza  CoeL 

-^We,  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  heart, 
Sitting  alone,  see  the  world  tabled  to  us ; 
And  the  world  wonders  how  recluses  know 
So  much,  and  most  of  all,  how  we  know  them. 
It  is  they  who  paint  themselves  upon  our  hearts 
In  their  own  lights  and  darknesses,  not  we. 

AiOey's  Featut. 

Honour  to  him,  who,  self^complcie  and  brave, 
In  scorn  can  carve  his  pathway  to  the  grave. 
And  heeding  nought  of  what  men  think  or  say, 
Make  his  own  heart  his  world  upon  the  way 

The  New  Tinum, 

Mine  be  the  heart  that  can  itself  defend— 
Hate  to  the  fee,  devotion  to  the  friend ! 

The  New  TbnoH. 

The  flush  of  youth  soon  passes  firom  the  fece, 
The  speUs  of  fkncy  fix>m  the  mind  depart; 

The  ferm  may  lose  its  symmetry,  its  grace, 
But  time  can  claim  no  victory  o'er  the  heaiu 

JIf  rf  jDimHss 

How  idly  of  the  human  heart  we  speak| 

Giving  it  gods  of  clay !  

WUlk 
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A  young  miiden's  heart 
Is  a  ncfi  soil,  wherein  lie  many  germs 
Hid  by  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  there 
To  put  forth  blossoms  in  their  fittest  season ; 
And  though  the  love  of  home  first  breaks  the 

soil, 
With  its  embracing  tendrils  clasping  it. 
Other  affections,  strong  and  warm  will  grow, 
While  that  one  fades,  as  summer's  flush  of  bloom 
Succeeds  the  gentle  budding  of  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Fnmcea  K,  Buder. 


HEAVENS. 


My  heart  is  like  the  sleeping  lake. 
Which  takes  the  hue  of  doud  and  sky. 

And  only  feels  its  surface  break 
When  birds  of  passage  wander  by, 

Who  dip  their  wings,  and  upward  soar. 
And  leave  it  quiet  as  before. 

WilUM*$  Poenu, 

My  heart  is  like  a  lonely  bird, 

That  sadly  sings, 
Brooding  upon  its  nest  unheard, 

With  folded  wings. 

Mrs,  Wdby. 

I  am  not  old — though  time  has  set 

His  signet  on  my  brow. 
And  some  faint  fiirrows  there  have  met. 

Which  care  may  deepen  now ; — 
For  in  my  heart  a  fountain  flows, 
And  round  it  pleasant  thoughts  repose, 
And  sympathies  and  feelings  high 
Sprinp  like  the  stars  on  evening  sky 

Park  Benjamin, 

A  pure  heart 
That  burns  to  ashes,  yet  conceals  its  pain. 
For  fear  it  mar  its  hopeless  source  of  love, 
Is  not  to  be  despised,  or  lightly  held. 

Boker^t  CaZaynos. 

The  heart,  methinks. 
Were  of  strange  mould,  which  kept  no  cherish'd 

print 
Of  earlier,  happier  times,  when  life  was  fresh. 
And  love  and  innocence  made  holiday. 

HUUumae, 

Who  made  the  heart,  *t  is  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what*s  regieted. 

Burfu'f  Poenu. 


There 's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetnal  youth, 
No  joint-benumbing  cold,  nor  scorchmg  heat. 
Famine  nor  age  have  any  being  there. 

Matsinger  and  Deeker*§  Virgin  MarU/r 

What  a  poor  value  do  men  set  of  heaven  I 
Heaven,  the  perfection  of  all  that  can 
Be  said,  or  thought,  riches,  delight,  or  harmony. 
Health,  beauty;  and  all  these  not  subject  to 
The  waste  of  time ;  but  in  their  height  eteroal; 
Lost  for  a  pension,  or  poor  spot  of  earth. 
Favour  of  greatness,  or  an  hour's  &int  pleasure! 
As  men  in  scorn  of  a  true  flame  that's  near, 
Should  run  to  light  their  taper  at  a  glow-wonn. 

iSftwisy's  SL  Patrick  for  MnL 

Blest  heaven,  how  are  thy  ways  just  like  thy  orbi, 
Involv'd  within  each  other  7    Yet  still  we  find 
Hiyjudgments  are  like  comets,  that  do  blaze, 
Affi-ight,  but  die  withal ;  whilst  that  thy  mercies 
Are  like  the  stars,  who  ofl-times  are  obecnr'd, 
But  stiU  remain  the  same  behind  the  clouds. 

JPoMsitoin's  Aeieardf  ff  Fvtw 

There  is  a  heaven : 
This  shred  of  life  cannot  be  all  the  web 
Nature  hath  wrought  to  govern  divine  spirits; 
There  is  a  heaven,  because  there 's  misery. 
The  divine  power  ever  blest  and  good. 
Made  not  the  world  for  an  ill-natur'd  jest, 
To  sport  himself  in  pains  of  those  he  made. 

Crown'i  Regvba 

Shall  we  serve  heaven 

With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 

To  our  gross  selves  7 

Shak$.  Meatwrefor  Mcatmt 

Heaven 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set. 
Wherein  to  read  his  wond'rous  works. 

Milton's  Paradise  lot 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night; 
God  said.  Let  Newton  be ;  and  all  was  hght. 

Devotion !  daughter  of  astronomy ! 
An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 

Young's  Night  ThougJdi 

What  involution !  what  extent !  what  swarms 
Of  worlds,  that  laugh  at  earth!  immensely  gre**- 
Immensely  distant  fix>m  each  other's  spheres; 
What,  then,  tlie  wondrous  space  through  which 

they  roll? 
At  once  it  quite  ingulphs  all  human  thought; 
'T  is  comprehension's  absolute  defeaL 

Young's  N^kt  Tkosg^' 


HELL. 


fSHi 


TUf  pMMpeet  fast,  wbht  is  it  f — wei^hM  arigrht, 

Tit  nature's  system  of  divinity, 

And  every  student  of  the  night  inspires. 

Tb  elder  scripture,  writ  by  6od*s  own  hand : 

Scriptore  aathentic !  oncomxpt  by  man. 

Young's  N^ht  Thoughti, 

One  Bon  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine ; 

And  light  ns  deep  into  the  deity ; 

Horn  bonndless  in  magnificence  and  might ! 

0  what  a  conflnence  of  ethereal  fires, 

From  urns  mmumber'd,  down  the  steep  of  heaven. 

Streams  to  a  point,  and  centres  in  my  sight! 

Nor  tarries  there ;  I  feel  it  at  my  heart: 

My  heart,  at  oDce,  it  hmnbles,  and  exalts ; 

Layi  it  in  dart,  and  calls  it  to  the  skies. 

Ymm^9  Nigk  TkmghU. 

Thrice  happy  world,  where  gilded  toys 

No  mora  distorb  oar  thoughts,  no  more  pollute 

our  joys! 
Then  light  or  shade  sacoeed  no  more  by  tnms, 
Tliere  reigns  th*  eternal  son  with  an  tmclonded  ray, 
There  all  is  calm  as  night,  yet  all  immortal  day. 
And  troth  fi>r  ever  shines,  and  love  fiir  ever  boms. 

WatU. 
Bat  the  day  is  spent ; 
And  itars  are  kindling  in  the  firmament, 
To  tu  how  silent — though  like  ours,  perchance, 
Bosy  and  fiill  of  life  and  circumstance. 

Roger9*s  Hvman  lAfk, 

Ye  Itars !  wliicb  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ; 
If  b  yoor  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  iate 
Of  men  and  empires — His  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  oar  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Oar  destinies  overleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claun  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beanty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  OS  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  &me,  power,  life,  have  nam*d  them- 
selves a  star.  Byron's  ChMs  HarM 

Heaven  darkly  works ; — ^yet,  where  the  seed  hath 

been, 
Ihere  shall  the  fi:aitage,  glowing,  yet  be  seen* 

Mn,  Hemam, 

Th»  Uoe,  deep,  glorioos  heavens  !-~I  lift  mine  eye. 

And  bless  thee,  O  my  God !  that  I  have  met 
And  own'd  thine  image  in  the  majesty 

Of  their  calm  temple  still !  that  never  yet 
There  hath  thy  fiice  been  shrouded  firom  my  nght 
^  noontide  blaze,  or  sweeping  storm  of  night ! 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God! 
JkfrSi  linnafiCi 

Asaven  asks  no  surplice  round  the  heart  that  feels. 
And  an  \a  hdly  where  devotion  kneels. 


Oh,  thoa  beautifiil 
And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increas'd 
And  still  increasing  lights !  what  are  ye  7  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable  air. 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  7 
Is  your  comrse  measurM  for  ye  7  or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Hirough  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
E!zpansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 
Intoxicated  with  etermty  7 
Oh  God !  oh  Grods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are ! 
How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautifiil 
Your  works,  or  accident,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be !  let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge !  My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hoar 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is ; 
Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer ! 

Byron  9  CtntL 

I  cannot  be  content  with  less  than  Heaven : 

O  Heaven,  I  love  thee  ever !  sole  and  whole, 

laving,  and  comprehensive  of  all  life ; 

Thee,  agy  world,  thee,  universal  Heaven, 

And  heavenly  nniverse ! 

Bailey'i  Festes. 

Oh  I  why  do  heavenly  visions  from  the  mind 
Pass,  like  the  rainbow  mists  that  wreathe  around. 
And  tinge  with  beauty  the  unsightly  rock  7 

JIfrt.  HaU*9  Poema* 

Heaven  would  be  hell  if  lov'd  ones  vtrere  not  there. 
And  any  spot  a  heaven,  if  we  could  save 
From  every  stain  of  earth,  and  thither  bear 
The  hearts  that  are  to  us  our  hope  and  oare. 
The  soil  whereon  our  purest  pleasures  grow  - 
Around  the  quiet  hearth  we  often  share. 
From  the  quick  change  of  thought,  the  tender  flow 
Of  fendness  wak'd  by  smiles,  the  world  we  love 
below*  PercipoiL 


HELL 


Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell. 
Bat  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dweU. 

8kak».  YorkMre  Tragedy 

Yet  from  these  flames 
Xo  night,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  dolefiil  shades,  where  peaM 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  comes 
That  comes  to  all,  but  torture  withont  end. 

itftttcm's  Parudim  Lm 


There  is  a  place  in  a  Uaek  and  JioUow  vanlt, 
Where  daj  is  never  aeen;  there  ihinee  no  son. 
But  flaming  horror  of  nonwiming  firee ; 
A  lightleas  ealphar,  choak'd  with  imoky  fogs 
Of  an  infected  darkncM ;  in  thie  pUoe 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundiy  sorts 
Of  nerer-djing  deaths;  there  damned  souls 
Roar  without  pity;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders;  there  is  burning  oil 
PourM  down  the  drunkard's  throat;  the  usurer 
Is  fivrcM  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabbed, 
Tet  can  he  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  neks  of  burning  steel,  while  in  his  soul 
He  ftels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust 
There  stand  those  wretched  things, 
Who  have  dream'd  out  whole  years  in  lawless 

sheets, 
And  secret  incests,  cursing  one  another. 

JnhmFord, 

HeO  at  last 
Yawning  reoeiy'd  them  whole,  and  on  them  clos*d ; 
Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unqfuenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 

Jlftbwi*s  Pofwdite  LotL 

Fast  we  ibund,  fiut  shut, 
Hie  dismal  gates,  barricadoed  strong ; 
But,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song ; 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  fiirious  rage. 

Arat0n*s  Ponidtf «  LotL 

Hail,  horrors !  hail, 
In&mal  world !  and  thou  [volbundest  hell, 
ReceiTe  thy  new  possessor;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Jtftbon's  Pmidim  LotL 

Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  chmce 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

Jlftttim*«  Pwadi§B  LotL 

£tic^<r.  —  Behold  my  world!     Man's  science 

counts  it  not 

Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  never  knows 

How  near  it  comes  to  him ;  but  swathM  in  clouds. 

As  though  in  plumM  and  palled  state,  it  steals 

Hearse-like  and  thief-like  round  the  universe. 

For  ever  rolling  and  returning  not— 

Robbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel-soul— 

With  its  light  hidden  in  iti  breast,  which  bums 

With  all  oo'joentrate  and  superfluent  woe. 

BesMthatthisisHeUi 

BaSUjfo  Fooiut* 


In  ntler  darkness  £u 
Remote,  I  beings  saw  ftrlom  in  woe. 
Burning  continually,  yet  uneoosum^d. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  nut,  and  ii|hi 
That  always  sigh'd,  and  tears  that  erer  wept 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  lighL 
And  still  I  heard  these  wretched  beings  cone 
Almighty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  com 
The  earth,  the  resurrection  mom,  and  leek, 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  lor  utter  death. 

PoUocl^o  Cmaru^Tm. 

The  place  thou  saw'st  was  hell;  the  grouuthon 

heard'st 

The  wailings  of  the  damn'd,  of  thoM  who  radd 

Not  be  redeemed. 

Pottoek'o  Count  (f  Tmt 


HERMIT.— (See  SouTimi.) 


HEROES. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinits 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styPd  great  conqueiorii 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sou  of  god% 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd  and  plagues  of  ocbi 

MUUm'o  Panditt  loL 

Conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  wheresoever  they  rove. 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  deitioj , 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  godm 
Grreat  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  deliveren, 
Worsbipp'd  with  temple,  priest  and  sacrifioe; 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Man  the  other; 
mi  conq'ror  death  discover  them  scarce  nsD, 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  de&rm'd, 
Violent  or  shameflil  death  their  due  reward. 

Mibon's  Paradin 


For  great  commanders  only  own 

What 's  prosperous  by  the  soldier  done. 

ByOer'oHMm 

For  he  vras  of  that  noble  trade 

Tliat  demi-gods  and  heroes  made. 

Slaughter  and  knocking  on  the  head. 

The  trade  to  which  they  all  were  bred; 

And  is,  like  others,  glorious  when 

*Tii  great  and  large,  but  base  if  meaik 

The  former  rides  in  triumph  for  it, 

The  latter  in  a  two-wheel'd  chariot. 

For  daring  to  pro&ne  a  thing 

So  sacred  with  vile  bungling. 

BuOm'oBiAm^ 


I 


HEROBa. 


a»i 


Tlu]i|rs  of  the  noU6st  kisd  fail  gvnioi  draw, 
Aod  Iook*d  throqgh  lULtare  at  a  mgU  view; 
A  loose  he  ^ve  to  hie  unbomided  eonl,' 
Aad  ttoagbA  new  lande  lo  riee,  new  eeae  to  roll ; 
Call'd  into  htiMkg  ecenee  onknown  befiwe, 
Asdt  pusing  nature'e  bounds,  was  somethinjr 
more.  ClmrehiW$  Rimeiad. 

Tet  reaeoo  irawns  in  war's  uieqaal  fame, 
Wbera  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgmg*d  states  their  grandsira*s  wreaths 

ragret. 
From  age  to  age  in  eyerlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  met  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

Dr,  John9on*9  Vardty  ef  Human  WUhtt, 

At  evety  step 
Our  foot  half  sank  in  hillncVs  green  and  soft, 
RaisM  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soiL 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Disfigores  earth,  and  plotting  in  the  dark. 
Toils  much  taeam  a  monumental  pile. 
That  may  record  the  mischief  he  has  done. 

Cmeper't  Tatk. 
Let  laoiels,  drench*d  in  pure  Parnassian  dews. 
Reward  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse, 
Who  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root. 
In  fa(onoor*s  field  advancing  his  firm  foot, 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  justice  draws. 

And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  the  cause. 

CowptTt 

Bat  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true. 
Who  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  postJioms  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 

Cowpcr* 
Each  with  a  gigantic  stride, 
Trampling  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
To  make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 

His  name  in  blood. 

Rcgeni's  ItaUf, 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  arrayed. 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade, 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart  and  martial  pride. 

Am  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

8caW9  Lady  tfika  Jioke. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  his  signet  sage, 
Tel  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth. 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 
Foirward  and  firolie  glee  was  there. 
The  will  to  do^  the  soul  to  dare. 
The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 
Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

8cciC9Lai9€fih$LaU 


Proud  was  his  tone,  but  eahn ;  his  eye 
Had  that  oompelling  dignity, 
His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  high. 
Which  common  spirits  foar. 

S€alf9  Lord  tftht  hlta, 

I  want  a  hero :  an  ancommon  want, 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new 

one. 

Till,  after  eloymg  the  gaaettes  with  cant, 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one. 

Byroa. 

Vernon,  the  butcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  Granby,  Burgoyne,  Keppe^ 

Howe, 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  fill*d  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now. 

JByrsa. 

*T  is  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 

As  roU  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  builds  protection. 

Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a  bell-wether  fiom  the  flock^s  connection, 

By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual. 

Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o*er  littie. 

Byron. 

I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 

And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 

Fatal  and  fitted  in  thy  sufierings. 

ByrviC9  Manfred 

All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent ; 
But  where  he  wished  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  canoeUed  fear  in  those  who  heard 
And  other's  gifts  showed  mean  beside  his  word. 
When  echoed  to  the  heart  as  firom  his  own. 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood. 
He  cared  not  what  he  softened,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passion  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved  —  than  what  obeyed. 

B%frmC9  Ccrrnir 

They  crouched  to  him,  for  he  had  skill. 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will 

ByrtnCM  Siege  ef  CdrixtlK 
Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 
Demons  in  act,  bat  gods  at  least  in  face. 
In  Conrad's  form  seems  litUe  to  admire. 
Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  j^ance  of  fa^  i 
Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  ibrth  his  common  height; 
Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 
Saw  more  than  makes  the  crowd  of  vulgar  meai 
They  gaae  and  marvel  how — and  still  conibss 
That  thus  it  is,  bat  why  they  cannot  gneta. 

Byron*«Ci 


*l^ 
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Tea !  rear  thy  guardian  Efero*8  farm 
On  thy  proud  soil,  thou  Wettem  World  I 
A  watcher  through  each  sign  of  atonot 

0*er  Freedom's  ^g  unfurl'd. 
There,  a«  before  a  shrine  ye  bow, 
Bid  thy  true  sons  their  children  lead ; 
The  language  of  that  noble  brow 

For  all  things  good  shall  plead. 

Mr§,  Heman^B  Poems* 

Whoever,  with  an  earnest  soul. 

Strives  for  some  end  from  this  low  world  a&r, 

Still  upward  travels  though  he  miss  the  goal, 

And  strays — but  towards  a  star ! 

Btdwer, 

Better  than  Fame,  is  still  the  wish  for  Fame, 
The  constant  training  for  a  glorious  strifo ; 

The  Athlete,  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  game. 
Gains  strength,  at  least  for  Lifo, 

Btdwer. 

* 

To  the  Hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Death's  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet*s  word ; 
And  in  its  hoUow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be ! 

HaUeek^e  Bozxarie. 

IGs  was  Octavian's  prosperous  Star, 

The  rush  of  CiBsar*s  conquering  car 

At  battle's  call ; 

His,  Scipio's  virtue ;  his,  the  skill. 

And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal 

ZofigfeOoto's  TVanslatunu, 

All  may  be  heroes :  — 
**  The  man  who  rules  his  spirit,"  saith  the  Voice 
Which  cannot  err,  — **  is  greater  than  the  man 
Who  takes  a  city."    Hence  it  surely  follows. 
If  each  might  have  dominion  of- himself 
And  each  would  govern  wisely,  and  thus  show 
Truth,  courage,  knowledge,  power,  benevolence. 
And  all  the  princely  soul  in  private  virtues,— 
Then  each  would  be  a  prince,  a  Hero-«greater — 
He  mil  be  man  in  likeness  of  his  Maker  I 

Mre.  Hale'e  Ormond  Oroevenor, 


HISTORY.    HISTORIAN. 

But  seeing  causes  are  the  chiefost  things 
That  should  be  noted  of  the  story  writers ; 
That  men  may  learn  what  end  all  causes  brings, 
'1  hey  be  unworthy  name  of  chroniclers, 
That  «eave  them  clean  out  of  their  registers ; 
Or  doubtfully  report  them :  for  the  fruit 
Of  reading  stories,  standeth  in  the  suit, 

Mimrfor 


But  story-writers  ooghi  for  neitlier  gloiy. 
Fear,  nor  fovoor,  truth  of  things  to  spars: 
But  still  it  fiurea,  as  always  it  did  fore; 
Afibctions,  fear,  or  doubts  that  daily  brew. 
Do  cause  that  storiee  never  can  be  tnie. 

JftiToryor  JfsguMHL 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Fig'ring  the  nature  of  the  times  deoeas'd; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  propheif 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  tfaingi 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  aeedi 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  entreasured. 

Shake,  Henry  IV.  Pert  a 

Would  God  our  times  had  had  some  sacred  viglit, 
Whose  words  as  happy  as  our  swords  had  been; 
To  have  prepared  for  us  trophies  aright 
Of  undecaying  frames  t*  have  rested  in; 
Triumphant  arks  of  perdurable  might: 

0  holy  lines !  that  such  advantage  win 
Upon  the  scythe  of  time,  in  spite  of  years: 
How  blessed  they,  who  gain  whattfiever  wnn! 

AmteTs  Ciei  W0, 

1  remember  in  the  age  of  Assaraeus 
And  Ninus,  and  about  the  wars  of  lliebei, 
And  the  siege  of  Troy,  there  were  few  thiogi 

committed 
To  my  charge,  but  those  that  were  well  wortlij 
The  preserving ;  but  now  ev'ry  trifle 
Must  be  wrapped  up  in  the  volume  of  etemi^: 
A  rich  pudding  wife,  or  a  cobbler  cannot  die, 
Bat  I  must  immortalize  his  name  with 
An  epitaph :  a  dog  cannot  tread  on 
A  nobleman's  shoe,  but  it  must  be  sprinkled 
Into  the  chronicles ;  so  that  I  never 
Could  remember  my  treasury  more  foil,  and 
Never  emptier  of  honourable 
And  true  heroical  actions.  LiseK 

This  is  a  great  fault  in  a  chronolpger 
To  turn  parasite ;  an  absolute  historian 
Should  be  in  foar  of  none ;  neither  should  be 
Write  any  thing  more  than  truth  for  friendilupi 
Or  ebe  for  hate ;  but  keep  himself  equal 
And  constant  in  all  his  discourses.  Ztiv* 

Chronologers,  many  of  them,  are  so  fantastic, 
As  when  they  bring  a  captain  to  the  combat. 
Lifting  up  his  revengcfU  arm  to  dispart 
The  head  of  his  enemy,  they'll  hold  up 
His  arms  so  long,  till  they  have  bestow'd  t^os 
Or  four  pages  in  describing  the  gold 
Hilts  of  his  threat'ning  fklchion ;  so  that 
In  my  fancy  the  reader  may  well  wonder 
His  adversary  stabs  him  not,  before 
He  strikef.  iM^ 


HOICE. 


T^e  tikflf5  is  fbU,  and  pnnoely, 
Statefy  and  abaolote  beyond  whate'er 
Tliaae  eyea  have  seen ;  and  Rome,  whose  majesty 
Is  there  describ'd,  in  after  times  shall  owe 
For  her  memorial  to  your  learned  pen. 
Mora  than  to  all  those  fading^  monuments 
Built  with  the  riches  of  the  spoiled  world. 
When  rost  shall  eat  her  brass,  when  timers  strong 

hand 
Shan  bnuse  to  dost  her  marble  palaces, 
Triumphant  arches,  pillars,  obelisks ; 
When  Jolius*  temple,  Clandlos'  aqueducts, 
Ai^rippa's  baths,  and  Pompey's  theatre ; 
Nay,  Rome  itself  shall  not  be  found  at  all. 
Historians'  books  shall  live ; — ^those  strong  records, 
Thooe  deathless  monuments  alone  shall  show 
What,  and  how  great,  the  Roman  empire  was. 

"Hie  noblest  spur  onto  the  sons  of  fkme, 

Is  thirst  of  honour,  and  to  have  their  name 

EnrdDM  m  faithful  history :  Thus  worth 

Was  by  a  wise  ambition  first  brought  forth. 

Truth  is  the  historian's  crown,  and  art 

Squares  it  to  stricter  comeliness. 

Jtkn  HaU  on  Charlei  AJeyiL 

Hiatorians,  only  things  of  weight, 

Resolta  of  persons,  or  a&irs  of  state. 

Briefly,  with  truth  and  deamcBS  should  relate : 

Laoonic  shartneas  memory  feeds. 

HeaA. 

Some  write  a  narrative  of  wirs  and  feats 

Of  heroes  little  known,  and  call  the  rant 

A  hiatory ;  describe  the  man  of  whom 

His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note. 

And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views,  . 

As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 

CotBpef*$  Task 

Sit  at  the  fbet  of  history — through  night 

Of  jears  the  steps  of  rirtue  she  shall  trace 

And  show  the  earlier  ages,  where  her  sight 

Gan  pierce  the  eternal  shadows  o'er  her  fiice;— 

When  fiom  the  genial  cradle  of  our  raoe. 

Went  ihrth  the  tribes  of  men. 

Bryanl^The  Aget, 

The  daasic  days,  those  mothers  of  romance^ 

Tb«t  roused  a  nation  for  a  woman's  glance. 

The  age  of  myeteiy  with  its  hoarded  power, 

That  girt  the  tyrant  in  his  storied  tewer, 

Have  past  and  fiided  like  a  dream  of  youth. 

And  riper  eras  ask  for  history's  truth. 

O.  W.  HelUnet. 


HOME. 

Tlie  first  sore  symptoms  of  a  mind  in  health* 
.  4d  heart,  and  pteasne  lUt  at  home. 

Fowl's  Nigk  n^ou^iU, 


Home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  Joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  fiiends 
And  dear  relatioDs  mingle  into  bliss. 

Thammm^9  San 

The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels ; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 
Ecstatic  shine :  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twin'd  around  his  neek. 
And  emulous  to  piease  him,  calling  forth 
Tlie  fond  paternal  souL    Nor  purpose  gay, 
Amusement,  dance  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns; 
For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind. 
This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt, 
And  guilty  cities,  never  know ;  the  life, 
Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt, 
When  angels  dwelt,  and  God  himself,  with  Man ! 

Thom$<nC»  SeatmiM* 

My  country,  sir,  is  not  a  single  spot 

Of  such  a  mould,  or  fiz'd  to  such  a  clime ; 

No,  't  is  the  social  circle  of  my  friends, 

The  lov'd  community  in  which  I  'm  link'd. 

And  in  whose  welfare  all  my  wishes  centre. 

MiOer't  Mahomti 

Let  me  live  amongst  high  thoughts,  and  smiles 

As  beautiful  as  love ;  with  grasping  hands, 

And  a  heart  that  flutters  with  diviner  life 

Whene'er  my  step  is  heard. 

Pfoc/or'f  MirandoU» 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  th^  lab'ring 

swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd : 
Dear  lovely  bow'rs  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  ev'ry  sport  could  please; 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 

0MmmA^9  Deserted  ViOagt, 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 

In  all  my  griefi — and  God  has  given  my  share-* 

I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down; 

To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  dose. 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose : 

I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 

Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  skil^ 

Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  ten  of  all  I  fblt  and  aU  I  saw; 

And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hound  and  horns  pursue. 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past,* 

Here  to  retom— and  die  at  home  at  last 

OsUsmttl's  2V«Mttf» 
on* 
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HOME. 


Hiqb  ev6rj  gfood  his  natife  wilds  impart 
Imprmts  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 
And  emn  those  hiDs,  that  roond  his  nmiuian  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scaatj  fimd  scqipUeSi 
Dear  Is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifU  him  to  the  stomn; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scarin|r  sounds  molest, 
CUngs  eloee  and  closer  to  the  mother^s  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind*s  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountain  more. 

In  e¥*ry  government,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  \ 
Still  to  ourselves  in  ev'ry  place  oonsign*d. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

GiAdmnUk'9  TVstwffer. 


At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  todlin  stacher  through 
To  meet  their  dad,  wi*  flichtering  noise  and  glee; 
His  wee-bit  ingle  blinkin  bonilie. 
His  clean  heartb-stane,  his  thrifty  wific*s  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a*  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil. 

Bvms*s  CaUerU  Saturday  NighL 

His  warm  but  simple  home  where  he  enjoys 

With  helf  who  shares  his  pleasure  and  his  heart, 

Sweet  converse. 

Cawper^s  Ta^ 

Give  me  my  home,  to  quiet  dear. 

Where  hours  untold  and  peaceful  move ; 

So  fate  ordain  I  sometimes  there 

May  hear  the  voice  of  him  I  love. 

Mn,  Opie. 

The  angry  word  suppressM,  the  taunting  thoughts; 
Subduing  and  subduM,  the  petty  strife, 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life, 
The  sober  comfort,  aU  the  peace  which  springs 
Ffom  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of — daughter — wife — or 

friend, 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend. 

Hannah  Man, 

The  land  was  beantiiul^-k 
Fair  roee  the  spires,  and  gaj  the  buildings  were, 
And  rich  the  plains, like  dreams  of  blessed  isles; 
Bat  when  I  heard  my  oountry's  mos&o  hMtthe, 
1  «igh'd  to  be  among  her  wilds  mgaio  1 

Matmin*9  Ftedtif^  \ 


On  thy  calm  joys  with  what  delight  I  drsam, 
Thou  dear  green  valley  of  my  natiie  abean! 
Fancy  o'er  thee  still  waves  th'  enehantiiig  viad, 
And  every  nook  of  lime  in  ikiry  land. 

Blsev^/ieU's  £nim  CnrfeL 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tom*d, 
FVom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

Seoti'i  Lay  if  the  Ltut  JtfnrinL 

Tliere  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 
Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief^ 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 
Joy's  visits  when  most  brief! 
Then,  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure  7 
O !  do  not  widely  roam ! 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  home,  dear  home  I 

BenurdBartKk 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  travers'd  so  oft 
In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  vu 

young, 
I  heard  my  own  moontain-goats  Ueatin;  M, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  conumpcn 


sung. 
Tlien  pledg'd  we  the  urine^mp,  and  fondly  I  iff<R, 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  fnends  newr  to 

part; 

My  little  one  kiss'd  mo  a  thousand  timet  o'er, 

And  my  wifb  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fuhess  of  bsait 

^  - -tj» 

Leans  o'er  its  homble  gate  and  thinks  the  whil»- 
Oh !  that  for  me  some  home  like  thb  would  smile. 
Some  hamlet  shade,  to  yield  my  sickly  forni, 
Health  in  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  ttomk 

CamjbeWa  Pkamtm  tfBf^ 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hoar  their  lonelj  iik. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile; 
The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  tam^ 
The  beacons  blaae  their  wonted  statians  roM 
The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  throogh  ^ 

spray; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill  disoordant  aim 
Greets  like  the  weloome  of  his  tuneless  beak! 
Beneath    each    lamp    that   through  its  hltin 

gleams, 
Their  fimcj  paints  the  fiiends  that  trim  tlie 

beams. 

Ohl  what  caiimietify  the  joys  of  hoBKv 

Like  hope's  gaygkuMe  fiom  ocean's  twoMedfa*' 

Bftrn'tCtn^r. 


HOME. 


Tis  tvreet  to  hear  the  w«tolMlog*s  bonMt  bar^   I 
Bay  deep-moQth'd  welcome  ae  we  draw  near  home 
Tit  iweel  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  eone*^ 

He  enter'd  in  hu  house — his  home  no  more, 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ;— and  6h 
The  solitude  of  peesing  his  own  door 
Without  a  weicomey 

And  saj,  withoat  our  hopes,  without  oar  fears. 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  lore  endears, 
Withoat  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh !  what  were  man  ?  —  a  world  withoat  a  son. 

Byron, 

We  may  roam  thro'  this  world,  Hke  a  child  at  a 

feast, 
Who  bat  sips  of  a  sweet,  and  then  flies  to  the 

rest; 
And  when  pleasure  begins  to  grow  doll  in  the  east. 
We  may  order  our  wings  and  be  off  to  the  west; 
Bat  if  hearts  that  feel,  and  eyes  that  smiley 
Are  the  dearest  gifls  that  heaven  sui^>lies, 
We  nerer  need  leave  onr  own  green  isle. 
For  KDsitive  hearts,  and  for  sun*bright  eyes. 

JfssrSi 

AloM  by  the  Schir^lkiU  a  wanderer  roy*d. 
And  bright  were  its  flowery  banks  to  his  eye ; 
But  ftr,  Tery  far  were  the  friends  that  he  lov'd. 
And  he  gaz'd  on  its  flowery  banks  with  a  sigh ! 
0  nature !  tfaongh  blessed  and  bright  are  thy  rays, 
O^er  the  brow  of  creation  enchantingly  thrown, 
Yet  &int  are  they  all  to  the  lustre  that  plays 
hi  t  imile  firom  the  heart  that  is  dearly  our  own ! 

Jtfoore. 

Seenei  of  my  birth,  and  careless  childhood  hoars ! 
Yt  smiling  hills,  and  spacious  fertile  vales ! 
Where  oft  I  wanderM  plucking  vernal  flowersi 
And  revellM  in  the  odour-breathing  gales; 
Should  fickle  fate,  with  talismanic  wand. 
Bear  me  a&r  where  either  India  glows. 
Or  fix  my  dwelling  on  the  polar  land, 
Where  nature  wean  her  ever-during  snows ; 
Still  shall  your  charms  my  fondest  themes  adoni; 
When  placid  evening  paints  the  western  sky, 
And  when  Hyperion  wakes  the  blushing  mom. 
To  rear  his  gorgeous  sapphire  throne  on  high. 
For  to  the  guiltless  heart,  where'er  we  roam, 
No  leenes  delight  as  like  oar  much-loVd  home. 

EcUrt  HtOkouBo, 
0,  it  was  pitifhl! 
Near  a  whole  city  fhll* 
Hooie  she  had  none. 


When  thy  heart,  in  its  pride,  woold  stray 
From  the  pure  first  loves  of  its  youth  away— 
When  the  sallying  breath  of  the  vrorld  would 
O'er  the  flowers  it  broogfat  from  its  ofaildbood't 

lione, 
Tliink  of  the  tree  at  thy  fother's  door, 
And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  morOi 

JIfrt.  Hemaiul't  Poesif. 

I  love  that  dear  old  home !  my  mother  liv'd  there 

Her  first  sweet  marriage  years,  and  last  sad 

widow'd  ones. 

The  sunlight  there  seems  to  me  brighter  far 

Than  wheresoever  else.    I  know  the  forms 

Of  every  tree  and  moontam,  hill  and  dell ; 

Its  waters  gnrgle  lika  a  toogoe  I  know;-* 

It  is  my  home. 

JIfrs.  i>«iices  JK.  BwOtr. 

We  leave 
Oar  home  !n  yoofii — so  matter  to  what  end— 
Study— or  strifo— or  pleasurs,  or  what  not ; 
And  coming  back  in  fow  short  years,  we  find 
AH  as  we  left  it  ootside ;  the  old  ehna. 
The  house,  the  grass,  gates,  and  latchet's  snlfsatne 

eliek: 
But  lift  that  latohet^— ell  is  chang'd  as  doom. 

Batiks  Fmtm 

Between  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  com 
Is  the  lowly  home  where  I  was  bom ; 
The  peach-tree  leans  against  the  wall. 
And  the  woodbine  wanders  over  alL 
There  is  the  bam^ — and  as  of  yore, 
I  oaa  smell  the  hay  fit»m  the  open  door. 
And  see  the  busy  swallows  throng. 
And  hear  the  peewee's  moumfbl  song. 
Oh,  ye  who  daily  cross  the  sill. 
Step  lightly,  for  I  love  it  still; 
And  when  you  crowd  the  old  bam  eaves. 
Then  think  what  countless  harvest  sheaves 
Have  passed  within  that  scented  door 
To  gladden  eyes  that  are  no  more. 

7.  Buehamu  Head, 

Bright  is  the  beautiful  land  of  our  birth. 
The  home  of  the  homeless  aH  over  the  earth ! 

Stred's  Poeau, 

Home  is  the  sphere  of  haraiony  and  peace. 
The  spot  where  angels  find  a  resting-plaoe. 
When,  bearing  blessings,  they  descend  to  earth. 

Mn.  Hole's  Pesms 

Nor  need  we  power  or  splendoor^-* 

Wide  hafl  or  lordly  dome; 
The  good,  the  true,  the  tender** 

Hiese  iSna  Iht  vMllh  of  hema 

Mb9.BM$Pi 


HONESTY-HONOUR. 


My  Mm— > thou  wilt  dreun  the  world  it  fklr, 

Aiid  thy  spirit  will  tAgh  to  rwin. 
And  thon  nuut  go ; — but  nerer,  when  there, 

Forget  the  light  of  home. 

JIf rt.  HoVe  Pocme. 


HONESTY. 

ForgiTe  my  general  and  eaceeptleei  raahnea^ 
You  perpetual  sober  gods  I    I  do  pn»claim 
One  honeet  man — mistake  me  not — but  one ; 
No  more,  I  pray— and  he  is  a  steward. 

Shaks.  TvttwatfAJAtm. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise ; 
For,  by  oppreesing  and  betra3^ng  me. 
Thou  mighfst  have  sooner  got  another  Mrriee : 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 
Upon  their  first  lord's  neck. 

Shak»,  TSfiwn  tf  JMum, 

O  wretched  fool. 
That  liVst  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ^— 
O  monstrous  world !  Take  note,  take  note,  O  woild ! 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. 

8kak9.0fikrJ!b, 

Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest  as  this  world  goes. 
Is  to  be  one  pickM  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Sha3c$,Handd, 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ! 

For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty,  • 

That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 

Which  I  respect  not. 

8hak9,  JuHm  Casar, 

Lands  mortga^^M  may  return,  and  more  esteemed ; 
But  honesty  once  pawn*d,  is  ne*er  redeem*d. 

MiddUtm'i  Trick  to  catch  the  old  One. 

An  honest  soul  is  like  a  ship  at  sea. 
That  sleeps  at  anchor  when  the  ocean 's  cahn ; 
But  when  she  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  high. 
He  cuts  his  way  with  skill  and  majesty. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher'e  Honeet  Man^e  Fortune. 

An  honest  man  is  still  an  unmov'd  rock, 
WashM  whiter,  but  not  shaken  with  the  shock: 
Whose  heart  conceives  no  sinister  device ; 
Fearless  he  plays  with  flames,  and  treads  on  ice. 

i>av«n/wrf*s  Ctfy  Nlghl-Cap. 

Take  heed  what  you  say,  sir ! 
An  hundred  honest  men !  why  if  there  were 
Ho  many  i*  th*  city,  't  were  enough  to  fbribit 
Their  charter. 

SUriey^e  Oameeter. 

tieav  n,  that  made  mo  honest,  made  me  more 
Than  ever  king  did,  when  he  made  a  lord. 

iSeioe'f  Jam  Shen, 


The  man  who  pauses  on  his  honesty 

Wants  little  of  the  villam. 

Mortyn*$Tmkm. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod : 
An  honest  man  *s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Plus's  JSttsy  « Iba 

Honesty, 
A  name  scarce  echo  to  a  sound— honesty! 
Attend  the  stately  chambers  of  the  great- 
It  dwelltf  not  there,  nor  in  the  trading  world: 
Speaks  it  in  councils?    No :  the  sofdust  bum 

To  laugh  it  thence. 

Hamr^e  SeaiMq. 

An  is  vanity  which  is  not  honesty— thai  U  it 

graven  on  the  tomb ; — 
I  speak  of  honest  purpose,  character,  speech  ud 

action.        Tuppet'e  Prooeriial  PWmfl^ 

Honesty,  even  by  itself  though  making  mu/ 

adversaries 
Whom  prudence  might  have  set  aside,  or  durit/ 

have  softened. 
Evermore  will  prosper  at  the  last,  and  gain  &mu 

great  honour. 

Tajper'e  PnmrM  PkHeuflf 


HONOUR. 

Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  Hft  is  done. 

Shake,  RidttrdE 

The  mere  word  *s  a  ilaTe, 

Debauch'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oil  is  dumb, 

Where  dust  and  damnM  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

Of  honourM  bones  indeed. 

Shake.  AU'eWeU  that  E»d$^d 

That  is  honour'd  scorn, 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born, 

And  is  not  like  the  sire :  honours  thriTe, 

When  rather  finom  our  acts  we  them  derire, 

Than  our  fore-goers.  _. 

Siake.  AU'i  ^^ 

From  lowest  place  vHien  rirtuous  things  proceed 
The  plaee  is  dignifyM  by  the  doer's  deed: 
When  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  noee, 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour.  ^. 

^  Shake.  Ar$  U 

Honour  but  of  danger  moe  a  scar. 

As  oft  it  loses  aU.  ^ . 

Shake.  M'»  1^* 

For  Uie,  I  priie  it, 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  fcr  h/xt^i 
'T  is  a  derivative  fiom  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  fi>r.  .  mj. 

■    ^  fiJsb.  rs*r*i  I* 


HONOUR. 


Life  enrj  man  holds  dear ;  Imt  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  &i  more  preoions  dear  than  lift. 

ShakM.  TnUuB  and  Crtuida, 

Rightly  to  be  great, 

Is,  not  to  stir  withont  great  argument; 

Bat  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  hononr  *s  at  the  stake. 

Shdkt.  HamUL 

By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  fVom  the  pale-facM  moon ; 

Or  diye  into  the  bottom  of  the  dcbp, 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 

And  plack  up  drowned  hononr  by  the  locks : 

So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  tlience  might  wear, 

Without  co-rival,  all  her  dignities. 

Shakt.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  of  gold. 
Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Soch  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
Bat  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  meet  offending  soul  alive. 

Shak$,  Henry  V. 

What  is  that  you  would  impart  to  me  7 

If  it  be  aoght  toward  the  general  good. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  th'  other. 

And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 

For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  ss  1  love 

The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  dealh. 

Shak»,  JtiUim  Ca$ar. 

The  king  has  curM  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace :  and  from  these  shoulders, 
Tbeie  ruinM  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy — too  much  honour : 
0,  H  is  a  burden,  Cromwell,  *t  is  a  burden. 
Too  heavy  fbr  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  ! 

ShakM.  Henry  VIIL 

liCt  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
0,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly !  and  that  dear  hononr 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  7 
How  many  bo  commanded  that  command  7 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleanM 
From  the  tnio  seed  of  honour  7  and  how  much 

honour 
PickM  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  vamish'd  7 

Shake,  Merchant  ef  Venice. 

Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright    To  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery. 

Shake,  TroUue  and  Creenda, 


For  Bmtoa  is  an  henoarable  man, 
8o  are  they  all— all  honourable  men. 

Shake,  JuUue  Caear 

Thou  idol,  hononr,  which  we  fools  adore ! 
How  many  plagues  do  rest  in  thee  to  grieve  us  7 
Which,  when  we  have,  we  find  there  is  much  more, 
Than  that,  which  only  is  a  name,  can  give  us : 
Of  real  comforts  thou  dost  leave  us  poor. 
And  of  those  joys  thou  often  dost  deprive  us. 
That  ^dth  ourselves  doth  set  us  at  debate, 
And  makes  us  beggars  in  our  greatest  state. 

DrayimCe  Baron^e  Ware, 

Ton  still  insist  upon  that  idol,  honour ; 
Can  it  renew  your  youth  7  can  it  add  wealth  7 
That,  take  off  wrinkles  7  can  it  draw  men*s  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  you  in  your  age  7  can  honour. 
That  truly  is  a  saint  to  none  but  soldiers, 
And  look*d  into,  bears'  no  reward  but  danger. 
Leave  you  the  most  respected  person  living  ^ 

Beaumont  and  Fleteher*e  Valenfyiie, 

Honour  is 
Virtuous  allowed  ascent :  honour  that  clasps 
All  perfect  justice  in  her  arms ;  that  craves 
No  more  respect  than  what  she  gives ;  tliat  doee 
Nothing  but  what  she  *11  suffer. 

Jlfossin^er*!  Very  Woman 

1.  Speak  the  height  of  honour. 

2.  No  man  to  offend, 

Ne*er  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  friend ; 

Rather  to  suffer  than  to  do  a  wrong ; 

To  make  the  heart  no  stranger  to  the  tongue, 

ProvokM,  not  to  betray  an  enemy. 

Nor  eat  his  meat,  I  choke  with  flattery ; 

Blushless  to  tell  wherefore  I  wear  my  scars, 

Or  for  my  conscience,  or  my  country's  wars ; 

To  aim  at  just  things;  if  we  have  wildly  run 

Into  ofifenoes — wish  them  all  undone. 

Tis  poor  in  grie^  for  a  wrong  done  to  die, 

Honour  to  dare  to  live,  and  satisfy. 

Jkfetstiiigsr's  Fery  Wamiain, 

The  noblest  spur  unto  the  sons  of  fiune. 

Is  thirst  of  honour. 

JehnHaa 

Honour,  thou  spongy  idol  of  man's  mind. 

Thou  soak'st  content  away,  thou  hast  confin'd 

Ambitious  man,  and  not  his  destiny, 

Within  the  bounds  of  form  and  ceremony. 

Sir  P,  Sidney'e  Arr^adm 

Vain  honour !  thou  art  but  disguise, 

A  cheating  voice,  a  juggling  art; 

No  judge  of  virtue,  whose  pure  eyes 

Court  her  own  image  in  the  heart; 

More  pleased  with  her  true  figure  then^ 

Than  her  fidse  eoho  in  the  sir. 

Coram 


dM 


HONOUR. 


Wm  liononr'B  linkM 
Unto  hit  li& ;  he  that  will  leek  the  ooe 
Moat  ▼enture  for  the  other  or  lose  botli. 

T8lham*9  DUtneied  State, 

He  tanght  them  honoiir,  Tirtoe's  baahfhfaieM; 
A  fort  80  yieldlcsa,  that  it  acorns  to  treat; 
Like  pow'r,  it  growt  to  nothing,  growing  to  lesi ; 
Honour,  the  moral  conscience  of  the  great ! 

Sir  W,  DavenanCs  OonObert 

Poor  frighted  men  at  sea. 
To  saTO  their  lives,  oast  all  their  goods  away. 
In  storms  of  fortune,  where  there  is  a  strife 
Which  shall  be  sav*d,  man's  honour  or  his  lift ; 
Who  would  preserve  this  tatterM  bark  from  iate, 
But  sink  the  vessel  to  preserve  the  freight  7 

SUr  RobeH  HowartTa  Vettal  Virgin. 
In  other  worlds  devotion  may  have  bliss, 
I  'm  sure  *t  is  honour  that  must  save  in  this. 

Croton's  JutHman, 

Love*s  common  unto  all  the  mass  of  creatures. 

As  lift  and  breath ;  honour  to  man  alone : 

Honour  being  then  above  lift,  diihonour  must 

Be  worse  than  death ;  ftr  ftte  can  strike  but  one ; 

Reproach  doth  reach  whole  ftmilies. 

CartmghVt  Siegt. 

Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble, 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble. 

Whose  least  part  crack*d,  the  iHide  does  fly. 

And  wits  are  crack*d  to  find  out  why. 

Rtctlsr*s  HndOfnu. 
Quoth  Ralpho,  honour's  but  a  word 
To  swear  by  only  in  a  lord : 
In  other  men  H  is  but  a  hafi| 
To  vapour  with,  instead  of  proofi 

Bulim'§  HudSbroB. 
If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain. 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain. 
He  that  is  beaten,  may  be  said 

To  lie  in  honour's  tnioUe  bed. 

ButUr^i  HudibraB. 

Quoth  he,  that  man  is  sure  to  lose 

That  fouls  his  hands  with  dirty  foes : 

Fdc  where  no  honour's  to  be  gain'd, 

Tis  thrown  away  in  being  maintain'd.  » 

Buihr'9  HtMli6nM. 

My  loss  of  honour's  great  enough. 
Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  witA  a  scoffi 

BvOei^ti  Htidibm, 
Honour  in  vain  would  draw  the  sword, 
If  rtoBon  doth  not  give  the  word ; 
And  though  the  vict'ry  we  may  win, 
Ttft  eoNsetsnes  i^itnesses  'tis  ahi ; 
^liese  monaioiv  should  guide  yov  lift, 
When  passionB  fieroe  eDgender  atiiftb 


Wood  witn  honour  bekng  engag'd. 
Is  so  imi^aeabiy  enrag'd, 
Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore, 
Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

Buda't  IfmSkm. 

He  that  is  valiant  and  darea  fight, 

Though  drubb'd,  can  lose  no  honour  bf 't, 

Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle. 

Buda'$Ihi^km 

Honour  hurt  is  wont  to  rage 
With  pain  no  med'cine  can  assuage. 
Quoth  he,  that  honour 's  veiy  squeamish 
lliat  takes  a  basting  fer  a  blemish ; 
For  what 's  more  honourable  than  scars, 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars? 
Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  cudgel 's  of,  by  th'  blow. 
Some  kick'd,  until  they  can  feel  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather. 

BtdUi'$  HniAia. 

Honour 's  a  sacred  tie — the  law  of  kings, 
Tlie  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
Tliat  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meeti 
her. 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  ii  not: 

It  is  not  to  be  sported  with. 

AdOtm^t  CA 

Honour 's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  inezperienc'd  men 
To  real  mischief!  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

Addim'iCA 


Better  to  die  ten  thousand  deaths 
Than  wound  my  honour. 


AddiMtCA 


Woman's  honour 
Is  nioe  as  ermine — will  not  bear  a  soil 

Drydfn'sI^^sMA 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  diff'rence  midci 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocad«; 
The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd, 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crownU 
«•  What  differ  more,"  you  cry, « than  crown  tai 

cowl?" 
I  '11  tell  you,  fiiend — a  vrise  man  and  a  ibol; 
Yon  '11  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  mock, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk: 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  feBoVi 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunes. 


HDPK 


HonoVt  m J  lord*  is  mneh  too  proud  to  eatdi 
At  every  tender  twig  of  nice  dintipetioni. 
Tliese  ibr  th'  nnfeeliiif  Tulgar  maj  do  woll: 
B«t  tfaooe,  whose  booIs  are  by  the  nicer  mlOt 
Of  firtoooe  delioaey  nobly  sway'dt 
Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  laws. 

ThommnCt  Tonered  and  Sigitauuida, 

How  Tain  are  all  hereditary  honours, 
ITiose  poor  possessions  fiY)m  another's  deeds. 
Unless  oar  own  jast  virtues  fbrm  oar  title. 
And  give  a  sanction  to  our  fond  asBomptions. 

Skiriey*$  Parricide. 

Hie  honoors  of  a  name  't  is  just  to  guard ; 
Tliey  are  a  trust  but  lent  us,  which  we  take, 
And  should,  in  reverence  to  the  donor's  &me. 
With  care  transmit  them  down  to  other  hands. 

ShirlafB  Parricide, 

What  u  honour?  a  silly  vain  opinion. 
That  hangs  but  on  the  rabble's  idle  breath ; 
For  them  we  court  it,  yet  by  them  't  is  scom'd. 

MartffCt  TimoUoiu 

I  've  seann'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  th*  industrious  malice  of  a  fee ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eje  but  deeds  of  hoaoor. 

Hannah  More'e  DamA, 

A  Hie  of  honour  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth,-— 

T  is  but  a  name  — 
And  yet  its  glory  &r  exceeds 
Hiat  baae  and  sensual  life  which  leads 

To  want  and  shame. 

LimgftOmo, 

Where   the  meekness  of  seldknowledge  veileth 

the  front  of  selilrespect, 
There  look  thou  for  the  man  whose  name  none 

can  know  but  they  will  honour. 

TVfper'f  Procerbid  PhSUmopky, 


HOPE. 


With  him  went  hope  in  rank,  a  handsome  maid, 
Of  cheerflil  look,  and  lovely  to  behold ; 
In  sUken  samite  she  was  light  array'd, 
And  her  &ir  locks  were  woven  up  in  gold. 
She  always  smil'd,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy  water-sprinkle,  dipt  in  dew. 
With  which  she  sprinkled  fiivours  manifeld, 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  shew. 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  few. 

Speneer^e  Fairy  Queen. 

IV110  hope  18  swift,  and  flies  with  8waUaw*t  wings, 
Qnga  it  makea  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kingsi 

Shake.  Richard  III. 


Ihe  miserahle  hath  no  other 

But  only  hope* 

Shake.  Mea.for  Mea. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 

Shake.  TtDO  Oentlemen  of  VenmM. 

The  ample  propositiaD,  that  hope  makes 
In  aD  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness. 

Shake.  Troibte  and 


There  u  a  eredenee  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate 

Shake.  TroOue  and  Creeetda. 

A  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  on  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds;  which,  to  prove  fhiit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair,   . 
That  frosto  will  bite  them. 

Shake.  Hemry  IV.    Part  II 

Even  here  I  will  pat  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 

No  longer  for  my  flatterer. 

Shake.  Teeeptet 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  eosening  hope ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  lifb. 
Which  felse  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Shake.  Richard  II 

Our  hopes,  I  see,  resemble  much  the  sun, 
That  rising  and  declining  caste  large  shadows ; 
But  when  his  beams  are  dress'd  in  mid-day 

brightness. 
Yields  none  at  all :  when  they  are  ferthest  from 
Success,  their  gilt  reflection  does  display 
The  largest  shows  of  evento  fair  and  prosp'roos. 

CAopiMa's  Revenge  far  Heneun 

What  can  we  not  endure. 
When  pahis  are  lessen'd  by  the  hope  of  cure  ? 

AeM's  Mieroeoemae, 

When  onoe  the  main  spring,  hope,  u  fidl'n  into 
Disorder,  no  wonder  if  the  lesser  wheels -« 

Desire  and  joy — stand  stilL 

SuchUng^e  Aglaura 

Hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  eovers  any  hook. 

Joneen^e  ro^pBM; 

And  now  her  hope  a  weak  phynoian  seens^ 
For  hope,  th»  ***■*"«-  oomferlMV  pnvaih^ 
Like  med'eiaesb  slowly  an  eitmnsi. 

Si$  W.  DaeemnCe  OendAm 


Where  ui  equal  poiae  of  hope  and  fear 
Doea  arbitrate  th*  event,  my  nature  ia 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear. 


jrOfm. 


Hope,  the  glad  raj,  glano'd  from  eleraal  good, 
That  life  enliveDB,  and  ezalta  its  powen, 
With  viewi  of  fortune. 


What  are  our  hopes  7 
Like  garlands,  on  affliction's  forehead  worn, 
Kiss'd  in  the  morning,  and  at  evening  torn. 

IknenporC$  King  John  and  MtOSda. 

Hope !  of  all  ills  that  men  endure, 
llie  only  cheap  and  universal  cure ! 
Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  aick  man's  health ! 
Thoa  lover's  victory,  and  thou  beggar's  wealth  1 

Coioley. 

Hope !  fortune's  cheating  lottery ! 
Where  for  one  prize  an  hundred  blanks  there  be ; 
Fond  archer,  hope !  who  tak'st  thy  aim  so  far, 
Tliat  still  or  short  or  wide  thine  arrows  are ! 

CouiUy, 

Brother  of  fear,  more  gaily  clad ! 
11;e  merrier  fool  o'  th'  two,  yet  quite  as  mad : 
Sire  of  repentance !  child  of  fond  desire ! 
That  blow'st  the  chymics'  and  the  lovers'  fire : 
Leading  them  still  insensibly  on 
0y  the  strange  witchcraft  of  **  anon !" 
By  thee  the  one  does  changing  nature,  through 
Her  endless  labyrinths,  pursue ; 
And  th'  other  chases  woman,  while  she  goes 
More  ways  and  turns  than  hunted  nature  knows. 

CowUy, 

Thus,  through  what  path  soe'er  of  life  we  rove, 
Rage  companies  our  hate,  and  grief  our  love. 
Vez'd  with  the  present  moment's  heavy  gloom. 
Why  seek  we  brightness  from  the  years  to  come? 
Disturb'd  and  broken  like  a  sick  man's  s]eep» 
Our  troubled  thoughts  to  distant  prospects  leap, 
Desuous  still  what  flies  us  to  o'ertakc, 
For  hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that  wake. 

Prior*$  SdUnnan. 

Hope  with  a  goodly  prospect  feeds  the  eye. 

Shows  from  a  rising  ground  poasossion  nigh ; 

Shortens  the  distance,  or  o'erlooks  it  quite : 

fio  easy  't  is  to  travel  with  the  sight 

Dryden, 

A  beam  of  comfort,  like  the  moon  through  clouds. 
Gilds  the  black  horror,  and  directs  my  way. 

DrydeiC$  Lone  TVttimjp/bnt. 

HKoltiplying  wishes  is  a  curse. 

That  keeps  the  mind  perpetually  awake. 

Dryden^i  Secret  Love, 

Ifoue  IS  the  fkwnlng  traitor  of  the  mind. 
Which,  v^le  it  coMns  with  a  ooloar'd  friendship, 
Hobs  us  of  our  last  virtue— rasolotion. 

Les's  Cmstofitsiif. 


Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears ;  and  transport  has  her  death: 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent  tho'  strong, 
Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits,  and  serenes; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys; 
T  is  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear. 
Health  to  the  frame,  and  vigour  to  the  mind  I 
A  joy  attemper'd !  a  cJiastis'd  delight ! 
Like  the  fair  summer  ev'ning,  mild  and  sweet! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup ;  his  paradise  below ! 

Yemig*9  Night  Tkougki. 

Hope,  eager  hope,  th'  assassin  of  our  joy. 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot. 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  despair. 

YoangU  Night  Themg^ 

Hope  humbly  then ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  death;  and  God  adon; 
What  future  bUas,  he  gives  not  thee  to  kmNr, 
But  gives  that  h<^  to  be  thy  blessing  novr. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  coniin'd  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come, 

Pope'e  Eetay  «ii  JCn 

'T  is  the  cruel  artifice  of  fate. 

Thus  to  refine  and  vary  on  our  woes. 

To  raise  us  from  despair,  and  give  us  hopea^ 

Only  to  plunge  us  in  the  gulph  again. 

And  make  us  doubly  wretched. 

TVffp's  Jbmssnta 

O  hope !  sweet  flatterer !  tliy  delusive  touch 
Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  comftrt^ 
Relieves  the  load  of  poverty  —  sustains 
The  captive,  bending  with  the  weight  of  bondir- 
And  smooths  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain ! 

Ghfper'g  Boadke^ 

But  thou,  O  hope,  with  eyes  so  foir. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  7 
Still  it  whisper'd  promis'd  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hailT 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 
And  from  tho  rocks  —  the  woods  —  the  vale. 
She  call'd  on  echo  still  through  all  her  song 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  choee, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  evezy  dose. 
And  hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden 
hair.  CdHMTg  Pi 


With  what  a  leaden  and  retarding  weight 
Does  expectation  load  the  wing  (tf  time  \ 


HOP£. 


Ml 


To<dB7,  in  now  wray'd,  gCern  wintar  nilet 

The  enraTagM  plain  — >  anon  the  teeming  earth 

Unlooki  her  itorea,  and  spring  adorns  the  year  i 

And  shall  not  we,  while  fLte,  like  winter,  frowns, 

JBxpect  revolving  blise  7 

SmoOeWB  R^gUide. 

Know  then  whatever  cheeribl  and  serene 
Supports  the  mind,  supports  the  body  too. 
Hence,  the  most  vital  movement  mortals  feel 
Is  hope :  the  balm  and  life-blood  of  the  soul ; 
It  pleases  and  it  lasts.    Indulgent  heaven 
Sent  down  the  kind  delusion,  through  the  paths 
Of  nigged  life  to  lead  us  patient  on ; 
And  make  oar  happiest  state  no  tedions  thing. 
Oar  greatest  good,  and  what  we  can  least  spare, 
le  hope :  the  last  of  all  our  evils,  fear. 

Amuiwug'M  Art  of  Pre&enimg  HeaUk, 

. 

Tho  wretch  condemn*d  with  lifb  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  lefies ; 

And  ev*ry  pang  that  rends  the  heart. 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimm'ring  taper*s  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way ; 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Elmits  a  brighter  ray. 

Ooitbmith, 

Hope !  let  the  wretch,*  once  conscioift  of  the  joy. 
Whom  now  despairing  agonies  destroy, 
Speak,  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he, 
What  treasures  centre,  what  delights  in  thee. 
Had  he  the  gems,  the  spices,  and  the  land. 
That  boasts  the  treasure,  all  at  bis  command ; 
The  fragrant  grove,  th*  inestimable  mine, 
Were  light,  when  weighed  against  one  smile  of 
thine.  Cowper's  Hope, 

When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amissi 

Rogera'i  Italy. 

Hope  oft,  my  son,  unbraces  the  girt  mind, 

And  to  the  conflict  turns  it  loosely  forth, 

Woxk  and  divided. 

Joanna  BaUU^$  Rayner, 

Au^^cious  hope !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe : 
Won  by  their  sweets,  m  nature's  languid  hour, 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 
lliere,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing. 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring ! 
What  viewless  farmn  th*  iEolian  organ  play. 
And  sweep  the  forrow'd  lines  of  anxious  thought 
away !  Campbdl^$  Pl&uurta  of  Hope» 

Coo^umI  hope !  thy  pasnon-kindling  power, 
Hoipr  bright,  how  strong,  in  youth's  untrooUed 

Cam^b^$  Pleaawrta  of  Hope, 


Propitiooi  power  \  when  rankling  cares  annoy 
The  sacred  home  of  hymenean  joy ; 
When  doom'd  to  poverty's  sequester'd  dell, 
Hm  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtoe  dwell, 
Unpitied  by  the  world,  unknown  to  &me. 
Their  woes,  their  wishes,  and  their  hearts  the 

same: 
Oh,  then,  prophetic  hope !  thy  smiie  bestow, 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should  never 

know.  Campheir$  Pleaaureo  of  Hope* 

Eternal  hope !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  tima. 
Thy  joyous  youth  began  —  but  not  to  fade,  — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd ; 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  heavVs  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below ; 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  nature's  funeral  pile ! 

CampbeWe  Pleasures  of  Hope, 

Unfiiding  hope !  when  life's  last  embers  bum. 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
Oh !  then  thy  kingdom  comes !  immortal  power ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
Hie  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  I    ■ 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day  — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin  I 
And  all  the  phcenix  spirit  bums  within ! 

CampbeWe  Pleaeuree  of  Hope. 

Her  precious  pearl,  in  sorrow's  cup, 
Unmclted  at  the  bottom  lay. 
To  shine  again,  when,  all  drunk  up, 
The  bitterness  should  pass  away. 

Moore**  Looee  of  the  AngeU*, 

And  then,  that  hope,  that  fiiiry  hope. 

Oh !  she  awak'd  such  happy  dreams, 

And  gave  my  soul  such  tempting  scope, 

For  all  its  dearest,  fondest  schemes ! 

JHesrt 

White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea. 
When  half  the  horizon 's  clouded  and  half  free. 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity 

ByronCe  laUtna, 

Hope 's  at  best 
A  star  that  leads  the  weary  on. 
Still  pointing  to  the  unpossess'd. 
And  palling  that  it  beams  upon. 


Awm 


Fountain  of  song,  it  prayer  begins  and  ends 
Hope  is  the  wing  by  which  the  soul  ascende. 
Some  may  allege  I  wander  from  the  path 
And  give  to  hope  the  proper  rights  of  fkith. 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 


Like  love  and  friendship,  theie,  &  oomelj  pair, 
What*8  done  by  one,  the  other  hae  a  ahare : 
When  heat  ia  felt,  we  judge  that  fire  is  near, 
Hope's  twilight  comes  —  faith'a  day  will  soon 

appear. 
Thns  when  the  Christian's  contest  doth  begin, 
Hope  fights  with  doubts,  till  faith's  reserves  come  in. 
Hope  comes  desiring  and  expects  relief; 
Faith  follows,  and  peace  springs  from  firm  belie£ 
Hope  balances  occurrences  of  time ; 
Faith  will  not  stop  till  it  has  reach'd  the  prime. 
Just  like  co-partners  in  joint  stock  of  trade, 
What  one  contracts  is  by  the  other  paid. 
Make  use  of  hope  thy  labouring  soul  to  cheer, 
Faith  shall  be  giv'n,  if  thou  wilt  persevere. 
We  see  all  things  alike  with  either  eye. 
So  faith  and  hope  the  self-same  object  spy. 
But  what  is  hope  7  or  where  or  how  begun  7 
It  comes  from  God,  as  light  comes  from  the  sun. 

Thamaa  Hogg. 

Hopes,  what  are  they  7 — Beads  of  morning. 

Strung  on  slender  blades  of  grass ; 

Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 

In  a  strait  and  treacherous  pass. 

WordwDorih, 

Hope  rules  a  land  for  ever  green ; 

All  powers  that  serve  the  bright-eyed  queen 

Are  confident  and  gay ; 

Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappear; 

Points^she  to  aught?  —  the  bliss  draws  near, 

And  fancy  smooths  the  way. 

Wordavoortk. 

Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 

And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 

CUeridge. 

Hope  on — hope  ever ! — ^by  the  sudden  springing 
Of  green  leaves  which  the  winter  hid  so  long ; 

And  by  the  burst  of  free,  triumphant  singing. 
After  cold  silent  months  the  woods  among ; 

And  by  the  rending  of  the  frozen  chains, 

Which  bound  the  glorious  river  of  the  plains, 

Hope  on  —  hope  ever. 

Afrs.  Hematu, 

Though  at  times  my  spirit  fails  me. 

And  the  bitter  tear-drops  fall, 

Though  my  lot  is  hard  and  lonely, 

Yet  I  hope  —  I  hope  through  all. 

Jlfrt-  N'trtm. 

How  disappointment  tra^k^ 

niie  steps  of  hope  ! 

JIfisf  LandoiL 

C'nme  then,  oh  care !  oh  grief!  oh  woe  I 

Oh  troubles  I  mighty  in  your  kind, 

I  have  a  halm  ye  ne'er  can  know, 

A  hopeful  mind. 

F.  Foiw. 


Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to 

fiJlow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  tbe 

Saviour.  LaigfeBm, 

God  wills,  man  hopes ;  in  common  sooli 

Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefin'd. 

Till  from  the  poet's  tongue  the  message  roDi 

A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

JtuM  A.  loveB, 

—  Hopes,  that  beckon  with  delusive  gleami, 
Till  the  eye  dances  in  the  void  of  dreams. 

O.  W.  Hah* 

That  brow  was  fair  to  see,  love, 

That  looks  so  shaded  now; 
But  for  me  it  bore  the  care,  love. 

That  spoilt  a  bonny  brow. 
And  though  no  longer  there,  love, 

The  gloss  it  had  of  yore ; 
Still  memory  looks  and  dotes,  love, 

Where  hope  admired  before. 

There  are  hopes 
Promising  well,  and  love-touch'd  dreanw  for  some, 
And  passions,  many  a  wild  one,  and  fair  ichemei 

For  gold  and*  pleAure. 

Oh,  if  there  were  not  better  hopes  than  the«- 
Wcre  there  iy>  palm  beyond  a  feverish  fwne— 
If  truth,  and  fervour,  and  devotedness, 
Finding  no  worthy  altar,  must  return 
And  die  with  their  own  fulness — if  bcrond 
The  grave  there  is  no  heaven,  in  whose  wide  ta 
The  spirit  may  find  room,  and  in  the  Um 
Of  whose  bright  habitants  this  lavish  heart 
May  spend  itself— wAa<  thrice-mock' dfoaU  *«■«.' 


HORSEMANSHIP. 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gaUantly  arm'd. 
Rise  firom  the  ground  like  fealher'd  Mercury. 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  dondi,      | 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,  i 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemaiahir 

Shako.  Henry  ir,   P«*' 

As  seamen  r|de  with  all  their  force, 
And  tug  as  if  they  row'd  the  horse, 
A.nd  when  the  hackney  sails  most  swit% 
Believe  they  lag,  or  run  adrift 

•Tl»e  bonst  was  sturdy,  larfrc,  and  tall. 
With  mouth  of  meal  and  eyes  of  waB, 
I  wouM  tav  ey*s  for  h'  had  but  one. 
As  most  affree :  lhi»'  sonae  say  none. 

jriKfer-t/WM 


HOSPITAL-  HOSPITALITY. 
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Afier  manj  strains  and  heaves, 
He  got  ap  to  the  saddle-eares. 
From  whence  he  yaolted  into  th*  seat, 
With  so  much  Tigoar,  strength,  and  heat, 
That  he  had  almost  tombled  over 
With  his  own  weight,  hut  did  recover. 
By  lajing  hold  of  tail  and  mane. 
Which  oft  he  usM  instead  of  rein. 

BuOer^M  Hudibnu, 

The  courser  pawM  the  groond  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foamM  and  champM  the  golden  bit 

prydetC$  Pdlamon  and  AreUe, 

Then  peers  grew  prond  in  horsemanship  t'  excel, 
NdNrmarkers  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell. 

Pope. 

With  flowing  tail  and  flying  mane, 
liVith  nostrils  never  streakM  by  pain. 
Months  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 
And  leet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spar  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse — the  wild — the  firee—- 
Like  waves  tliat  follow  o*er  the  sea. 
Came  thundering  on. 

BytWi  $  Mtttx^ppOa 

Mj  beaotifiil !  my  beautiful ! 

Tliat  etandest  meekly  by 
With  thy  proudly  arch'd  and  glossy  ncck| 

And  dark  and  fiery  eye  ;— 
The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle-rein— 

Thy  master  hath  his  gold^ 
Fleet-IimbM  and  beautiful,  fiirewell ! 
Tboo  *rt  sold,  my  steed  —  thou  *rt  sold ! 

Mr$.  Norton. 

When  troubled  in  spirit,  when  weary  of  life. 
When  I  fiiint  'neath  its  burdens,  and  shrink  from 

its  strife — 
When  its  fruits,  tum*d  to  ashes,  are  mocking  my 

taste, 
And  its  fairest  scene  seems  but  a  desolate  waste; 
Then  come  ye  not  near  me,  my  sad  soul  to  cheer 
With  friendship's  soft  accents  or  sympathy's  tear; 
No  counsel  I  ask,  and  no  pity  I  need. 
But  brings  me,  oh,  bring  me  my  gallant  young 

steed !  Sam  J.  Clarke^ 

Oh !  not  aS  the  pleasure  that  poets  may  praise, — 
Nnt  the  wildering  vraltz  in  the  ball-room's  blase, 
Nor  the  <^valn>as  joust,  nor  the  daring  race. 
Nor  the  swift  regatta,  nor  merry  chase. 
Nor  the  sail  high  heaving  waters  o'er. 
Nor  the  rural  dance  on  the  moonlight  shore,— 
Can  the  wild  and  fearless  joy  exceed 
Of  a  fearless  leap  on  a  fiery  steed. 

Sara  J.  Clarkt. 


Ay !  gather  your  reins,  and  crack  your  tlioug. 

And  bid  your  steed  go  faster ; 
He  does  not  know,  as  he  scrambles  along. 

That  he  has  a  feol  for  his  master. 

O.  W.BOmm 


HOSPITAL. 

Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark— 
A  lazar.house  it  secm'd,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd,  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  oolic  pangs, 
Demoniac  phrcnzy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  piercing  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums 

JIf  tfton'f  PandiBe  LotL 


HOSPITALITY 

Therein  he  them  full  fair  did  entertain, 
Not  with  such  forged  shows  as  fitter  been 
For  courting  fools,  that  courtesies  would  faine. 
But  with  entire  affection  and  appearance  plain. 

Spen$€r^$  Fairy  Qunn, 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 

8hdk8.  AtymhUiL 
My  royal  lord. 
Yon  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  oflen  vouch'd,  while  't  is  a  making, 
'TIS  given  with  welcome :  to  feed,  were  best  at 

home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it 

Shak8.MaeUA. 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 

And  health  on  both. 

Shakt.  MaebA 

I  charge  thee,  inv"^  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  mote ;  my  oook  and  I'U  prcwide. 

Shakt,  Timtm  of  Athent 

Hie  broken  soldie  ,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done^ 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  weis 

won, 
Fleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  w 

glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe. 


Hii  hoime  wat  known  to  all  the  Tagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wand'ringa,  but  relier'd  their  pain. 

Bleat  be  the  spoti  where  cfaeerfbl  gneata  retire, 

To  pane  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire. 

Bleat  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  despair, 

And  oTery  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 

Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crowned. 

Where  all  the  ruddy  &mily  around 

Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks,  that  never  fidl, 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  feod, 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Oold9mUh'$  Travdler, 

Every  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were  welcomed 

and  feasted; 
For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers 

together. 
All  things  were  held  in  oommon,  and  what  one  had 

was  another's : 
Yet  under  Benediot*s  roof  hospitality  seem*d  more 

abundant  l4nigftUow*$  EtMmgeUne, 

View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is  plac'd ; 
And  there  their  hospitable  fires  burn  clear. 

HalUek. 


HUMILITY. 

Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 
So  mighty,  and  so  many  my  defects. 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  firom  my  greatni 
Boing  ft  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea  — 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid. 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 

ShaU  RicJmrd  III 

I  will  not  do 't : 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 

And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 

A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Shaki,  CmUamu. 

You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender,  and  when  he's  old, 
cashier'd ; 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves. 

Shak8,0ihdh, 

Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time,  and  oft 
III  tlie  Rialto,  you  have  rated  mc 
Aoout  my  moneys,  and  my  usances : 
StiQ  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  snrug : 
h'jn  "uffierance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

Shah,  Merchant  ff  Vemee. 


Often  to  our  comfort,  shaD  we  find 

The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eaglo. 

8hak$.  Cymbtkm. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low  ;^  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shakt.  King  Lcmr, 


Be  wise. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise. 

Ma$9mga'9  Dukt  wfiOat, 

The  noble  find  their 
Lives  and  deaths  still  troublesome ; 
But  humility  doth  sleep,  whilst  the  storm 
Grows  hoarse  with  scolding. 

Sir  W.  DaoenantM  Crmd  BnUm, 

First  praise 
Her  mighty  spirit ;  then,  when  she  weepe^ 
Gather  up  her  tears  fer  scatter'd  pearL 
This  disguis'd  humility  is 
Both  the  swifl  and  safest  way  to  pride. 

Sir  W.  DrnttnantM  Allwim^ 

There  are  some  that  use 

Humility  to  serve  their  pride,  and  seem 

Humble  upon  their  way,  to  be  the  prouder 

At  their  wish'd  journey's  end. 

DenkamU  Stpk^. 

He  that  will  once  give  the 
Wall,  shall  be  quickly  thrust  into  the  kenneL 

Chttpman^M  Mof^Day. 

Humility  is  cidest-bom  of  virtue. 
And  claims  the  birth-right  at  the  thrcMie  of  heav^o. 

Mfirjpky'9  Zobeidt. 

Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root. 

From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot 

Moore's  Love$  tf  the  AngeU. 

The  meek  mountain  daisy,  with  delicate  crest. 
And  the  violet  whose  eye  told  the  heaven  of  her 
breast  Mn.  Sifganrwy. 

Lowliness  is  the  base  of  every  virtue : 

And  he  who  goes  the  lowest,  builds  the  safest 

My  God  keeps  all  his  pity  for  the  proud. 

BmUfwFataM. 

Humility  mainly  becometh  the  converse  of  maa 

with  his  Maker, 
But  oilentimes  it  seemeth  out  of  place  of  mas 

with  man ; 
Render  unto  all  men  their  due,  but  remember 

thou  also  arC  ^  man. 
And  cheat  not  thyaelf  ot  the  reverence  which  is 

owing  to  thy  reasonable  bciu^. 

7\ifQwr*f  PfseerUeZ  PhAtt^tjf, 


HUNTING. 
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Cbme,  riiall  we  go  and  kill  us  feniion  7 
And  yet  it  irke  me,  the  poOT  dappled  foolfl, 
Being  natife  borghen  of  this  desert  city, 
Should,  in  their  own  nonfinee,  with  forked  heads 
HaTs  their  round  hannchee  gor*d 

Skak9,  Am  you  Uke  U. 

The  wretched  animal  heavM  ferth  such  groans, 

That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 

Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  roond  tears 

CoursM  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose, 

In  piteoos  chase. 

Shak$.  A$ymthk$U. 

Bat,  np  to  the  mountains ; 

Thim  im  nol  liimter's  language :  he  that  strikes 

Hie  Tenisoo  first,  shall  be  the  lord  o*  the  Ibast; 

To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister; 

And  we  will  ftar  no  poison,  which  attends 

In  i^aoe  of  greater  state. 

8hak9,  Cymbdi$u. 

Wilt  thou  hunt  7 
Thj  hounds  wiH  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

Shaki,  Tanung  the  Shrew, 

We  win,  fidr  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musieal  oonfusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Shakg.  Midsummer  NigW9  Dream. 

Nerer  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  grores, 
The  skies,  the  fiiontains,  every  region  near 
Seem  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musieal  a  disoordf  such  sweet  thunder. 

Shake,  Mideummer  Night e  Dream, 

Hunting  is  the  noblest  exercise, 
Blakes  men  laborious,  active,  wise. 
Brings  health,  and  doth  the  spirits  delight, 
It  helps  the  hearing,  and  the  sight : 
It  teacheth  arts  that  never  slip 
Hie  memory,  good  horsemanship, 
Search,  sharpness,  courage  and  defence. 
And  chaseth  all  ill  habits  thence. 

JeneofCe  Maequee, 
Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare ! 
Scar'd  from  the  com,  and  now  to  some  lorn  seat 
Betir'd :  the  rushy  fen ;  the  ragged  furze. 
Stretched  o'er  the  stony  heath ;  the  stubble  chapt; 
The  thistly  lawn ;  the  thick  entangled  broom  s 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  witlier'd  fem ; 
The  lUlow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Conooethe ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank. 
Hung  o*er  the  maaes  of  the  mountain  brook; 

Tain  is  her  best  precaution. 

ThamMu^e  Seaeom, 


He  stands  at  bay ; 
And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  ro^nd  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face; 
He  groans  .n  anguish ;  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  &ir.jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequer'd  sides  with  gore. 

ThomeatCe  Seaeane, 

The  forest  music  is  to  hear  the  hounds 
Rend  the  thin  air,  and  with  a  lusty  cry 
Awake  the  drowsy  echo,  and  confound 
Their  perfect  language  in  a  mingled  sound. 

Day'e  leU  ef  QuOe, 

The  healthy  huntsman,  with  a  ebeerffal  horn, 
Summons  the  dogs  and  greets  the  dappled  mora. 
The  Jocund  thunder  wakes  th*  enliven'd  hounds, 
They  rouse  fStom  deep,  and  answer  sounds  for 

sounds; 
Wild  through  the  fbrty  field  their  route  they  take, 
TTieir  bleeding  bosoms  fbrce  the  thorny  brake ; 
The  flying  game  their  smoking  nostrils  trace. 
No  bounding  hedge  obstructs  their  eager  paoe ; 
Hie  distant  mountains  echo  ftom  afiu*. 
And  hanging  woods  resound  the  flying  war : 
The  tunelhl  ntnse  the  sprightly  oourser  hears, 
Paws  the  green  tnrC  and  pricks  his  trembling  ears ; 
The  slaoken'd  rein  now  gives  Imn  all  his  speed. 
Back  flies  the  rapid  ground  beneath  the  steed ; 
Hills,  dales,  and  forests,  fkr  behind  remain. 
While  the  warm  scent  draws  on  the  deep-mouth'd 

train.  Ctafe  Rural  Sport, 

My  hoarse*8ounding  horn 
Invites  tiiee  to  the  chase,  the  sport  of  kings ; 
Image  of  war  without  its  guilt 

SeatertSW^e  Chaee, 

The  monung  sun,  that  gilds  with  trembling  rays 

Windsor's  high  towers,  beholds  the  courtly  train 

Mount  fbr  the  chase,  nor  views  in  all  his  course 

A  scene  so  gay. 

SeaeervUU^e  Cheat* 

Fields,  woods,  and  streams. 
Each  towering  hill,  each  humble  vale  below. 
Shall  hear  my  cheering  voice ;  my  hounds  shall 

wake 
The  laxy  mom  and  glad  th*  horizon  round. 

ooeeereeUire  %/Mme* 

Hark !  the  loud  peal  begins,  the  clam'rous  joy, 
The  gallant  chiding  loads  the  trembling  air. 

SomervilWe  Cham 

Once  more,  ye  Jovial  train,  your  courage  try. 

And  each  clean  courser's  speed.    We  scour  Jo^g 

In  pleasing  hurry  and  confusion  toss'd  * 

Oblivion  to  be  wish'd 

SemervSle^e  €3ia»e 
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In  fain  malignant  streamB  and  winter  fogu 
lioad  the  dull  air,  and  hoyer  roond  oar  ooaeti ; 
The  huntsman,  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold, 
Defies  the  nozious  vapour,  and  confides  . 
In  this  delightful  exercise  to  raise 
fSiB  drooping  head  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy* 

ScmervUW't  Cha$e, 

Ye  vig*rous  swains !  while  youth  ferments  your 

blood, 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset, 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net 
When  milder  autumn  summer's  heat  succeeds, 
And  in  the  new-shorn  field  the  partridge  feeds^ 
Belbre  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds. 
Panting  with  hope  he  tries  the  fiirrowM  grounds ; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
CouchM  dose  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey ; 
Secure  they  trust  th'  unAithfiil  field  beset, 
*TiU  hov'ring  o'er  'em  sweeps  the  swelling  net 

P9pe^9  Windior  ForaK. 
The  cheerfbl  mom 
Beams  o*er  the  hiUs ;  go,  mount  th'  exulting  steed. 
Already  see  the  deep-mooth'd  bugles  eatch 
The  tainted  mixes ;  and,  on  eager  qiort 
Intent,  with  emulous  impatience  tiy 
Each  doubtfhl  trace.    Or,  if  a  nobler  prey 
Delights  you  more,  go  chase  the  desperate  deer; 
And  through  its  deepest  solitudes  awake 
The  vocal  forest  with  the  jovial  horn. 

iirmiCrong's  Art  cf  Pretendng  HedltK 

Liv'd  in  his  saddle,  lov'd  the  chase,  the  course, 
And  alway/i,  e'er  he  mounted,  kiss'd  his  horse, 

Cowpet*9  RttvrenunL 

Again  impetooos  to  the  field  he  flies, 
Leaps  ev'ry  fence  but  one— there  fidls  and  dies  \ 
Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tumbril  bzings  him  home, 
Unmias'd  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom. 

Coipper's  Prognu  (f  Error* 

Contusion  hazarding  of  neck  or  spine. 
Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 

Coipper's  NudlMi  Alarm, 

Now  therefbre  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack. 
With  tails  high  mounted,  ears  hung  low,  and 

throats 
WHh  a  whole  gamut  fiU'd  of  heav'nly  notes, 
Foi  which,  alas !  my  destiny  severe, 
Though  ears  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 

Cowper't  Ne9dU99  AJamu 

fiax,  at .  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear, 
That  owns  a  carcase,  and  not  quake  for  foar  7 
Demon*  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen-daw'd 
Ana  fimg'd  with  brass  the  demons  are  abroad. 

Cou^per's  NeedUu  Aiarm. 


When  huntsmen  wind  the  merry  horn. 
And  from  its  covert  starts  the  fearful  prey; 
Who,  warm'd  with  youth's  blood  in  his  swdSng 

veins. 
Would,  like  a  lifeless  clod  outstretched  tie, 
Shut  up  from  all  the  fair  creation  ofien  7 

Joanna  Batfiie'f  Bkadi 

My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forests  green. 
With  bended  bow,  and  bloodhound  free, 
For  that's  the  lifo  is  meet  for  me ! 

SeaU^9Lad^€ftitLtk 

As  chief  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
**To  arms !  the  fbemen  storm  the  wall," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  fiom  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gaz'd  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuff 'd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Hien,  as  the  headmost  fbee  appear'd, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  dear'd, 
And  stretching  forward  free  and  for, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam.Var. 

ScatVg  Lady  iftkUk 

An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  an  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  hours  rung  out, 
An  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop*  and  wild  haUoo* 
No  rest  Bcnvoirlich's  echoes  knew : 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Gloso  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon  firam  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wandering  eye. 
Till  for  beyond  her  piercing  ken, 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen ; 
Faint  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Retum'd  fi^m  cavern,  clifl^  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood,  and  mighty  hiU. 

ScoW9  Lady  of  t^  I^ 

He  brake,  'tis  true,  some  stetnlssof  tbeltvi 

Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail; 
Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  titffii 

And  onoe  o'er  several  ooontiy  g«ntlsaN& 

xfjina 
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He  thon^t  at  heart  like  eourtly  Chesterfield, 
Who  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 
And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 
Ask*d  next  day,  •«  If  men  over  hmited  twice  ?•' 

ByroiL 

His  gaunt  hound  yell*d,  his  rifie  flasli  d. 

The  grim  bear  hush*d  its  savage  growl  | 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnashM 

Its  fangs  with  dying  howl ; 
The  fleet  deer  ceasM  its  flying  bound. 
Its  snarling  wolf-foe  bit  the  ground. 

And  with  its  moaning  cry. 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  tlio  wound. 

Its  pond  built  Venice  by. 

iSsereiTs  Pmbm. 

A  band  of  hunters  were  we.    All  day  long 
Our  feet  had  trailed  the  woods.  The  panther  fierce. 
The  snorting  bear,  the  cowering  wolf,  the  deer 
Swift  as  our  balls,  had  fallen,  as  crack*d  the  shots 
Of  our  slim,  deadly  rifles. 

Siruf$Poem$. 

HUSBANDS. 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this : 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers : 

Sec,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 

HyperioQ*B  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 

An  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command ; 

A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissmg  hill ; 

A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed. 

When  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man ! 

This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now  what 

follows; 
There  is  your  husband  ~  like  a  mildewM  ear 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother. 

Marry  *  no^  fiuth ;  husbands  are  like  lots  in 
The  lottery,  yoo  may  draw  forty  blanks 
Before  you  find  one  that  has  any  prize 
In  liim ;  a  husband  generally  is  a 
Careless  domineering  thing,  that  grows  like 
Coral;  wliich  as  k>ng  as  it  is  under  water 
Is  soft  and  tender;  but  as  soon 
As  it  has  got  its  branch  above  the  waves 
Is  p^esenUy  hard,  stifl;  not  to  be  bow'd. 

Wliat  are  husbands?  read  the  new  world's  woo. 
derS| 

Mich  hosbands  as  this  moostioiis  wwld  produces, 
And  joa  will  scarce  find  such  defonnitiesi 

BmanmiU  mnd  Fletckm*$  RvU  «  H^ 


Know  then. 
As  women  owe  a  duty  — -  so  do  men. 
Men  must  be  like  tlie  branch  and  bark  to  trees. 
Which  doth  defend  them  fiom  tempestuous  rage  9-m 
Clothe  them  in  winter,  tender  them  in  ago, 
Or  as  ewes  love  unto  their  eanlings  lives; 
Such  should  be  husbands'  custom  to  their  wives. 
If  it  appears  to  them  they've  strayM  amiss, 
Thoy  only  must  rebuke  them  with  a  kiss ; 
Or  cluck  them  as  hens'  chickens,  with  kind  call. 
Cover  them  under  their  wing,  and  pardon  aQ. 

WUkina^g  Miseries  of  Enforced  MarriagSk 
To  all  married  men  be  this  caution. 
Which  tJiey  should  duly  tender  as  their  life, 
Neither  to  doat  too  mncli,  nor  doubt  a  wife. 

Mas$inger*$  Pictuiw^ 
A  narrow-minded  husband  is  a  thief 
To  his  own  fame,  and  his  prefi;rment  too ; 
He  shuts  his  parts  and  fortunes  fjrom  the  world; 
While  from  the  popular  vote  and  knowledge. 
Men  rise  to  employment  in  the  state. 

Shirley^M  Lady  €fPlea9Hrs 


HYPOCRISY.    (See  also  Deceit.) 

Thereto  when  needed,  she  could  weep  and  pray 
And  when  she  listed  she  could  fawn  and  flatter 
Now  smiling  smoothly,  like  to  summer's  day. 
Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloak  her  matter ; 
Yet  were  her  words  but  wind,  and  all  her  tears 
but  water.  Spenser's  Fairy  Quean. 

No  man's  condition  is  so  base  as  his ; 
None  more  accurs'd  than  he :  for  man  esteems 
Him  hateful,  'cause  he  seems  not  what  he  is : 
God  hates  him,  'cause  he  is  not  what  he  seems ; 
What  grief  is  absent,  or  what  mischief  can 
Be  added  to  the  hate  of  God  and  man  7 

QaarUa^ 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 

Shaks,  Merchant  tf  Ven*ct» 
How  many  oowaids,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  downing  Man, 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk  T 

Shaks,  Merchant  ef  Venies, 
If  I  do  not  put.  on  a  sober  habit, 
Tslk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  Jien, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyns 
TTius  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  Amen; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more 

Skaks.  Msnhant  if  Vs 
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The  devil  can  cite  •criptore  for  his  pnrpoee, 
An  eril  son],  prodncing  holj  wltneo. 
In  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek : 
A  goodly  apple,  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  ontside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shak9.  Merchant  €f  Vemee. 

O,  what  antfaoritj  and  show  of  truth 
Can  conning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 

Shakt,  Much  ado  about  NoUdng. 

This  outward  sainted  deputy  — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i*  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  iUoon  doth  the  fowl — is  yet  a  deviL 

Shako.  Mta.for  Mea. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
Tliey  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  show. 

Shako.  OthtUo, 

When  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  art  and  figure  of  my  heart 
111  oompliment  extern,  *t  is  not  long  tfter 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  doves  to  peck  at — I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Shako.  OtheUo. 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains» 
Yet  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.  ^^^^  q^j^^^^ 

■ 

If  that  the  earth  oould  turn  with  woman's  tears, 
fiaoh  drop  she  fiills  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

Shako.  OtheUo. 

So  smooth  he  daub*d  his  vioe  with  show  of  virtue, 
Tliat — his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted  — 
He  liv*d  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Shako.  Richard  III. 
But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
Tell  them— that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
Witli  old  odd  ends,  stoPn  forth  of  holy  writ: 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  deviL 

Shako.  Richard  III. 
O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look,  when  he  fitwns  he  bites ;  and  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  mark  on  him ; 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Shako.  Richard  III. 
Be  not  yon  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churohroen,  good  my  lord ; 
Tor  on  that  ground  1*11  make  a  holy  descant; 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests ; 
r«av  the  moidV  part,  still  arswer  nay,  and  take  it 

Shako  Richard  IIL 


Tut,  I  can  coanterfsit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  sai 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion :  ghastly  kMka 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems 

Shako.  Richard  UL 
Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roUM  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent 

Shako,  Henry  VL    Part  IL 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile : 
And  cry  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 
And  firame  my  lace  to  all  occasions. 

Shako.  Henry  VI.    Part  in 

I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  oonscienoe; 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  carefVil  to  obeerve. 

Skako.  TStes  AwdtunBm 

Show  men  deoeitfiil  7 
Why,  so  didst  thou:  or  seem  they  grave  lad 

learned  7 
Why,  80  didst  thou :  oome  they  of  noble  ftaiiyT 
Why,  so  didst  thou:  seem  they  religioos? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  or  are  they  spare  in  diel^ 
Free  fiY>m  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger; 
Constant  in  spirit,  nor  swerving  with  the  bleed; 
GamishM  and  deck*d  in  modest  oomplimeBt; 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear. 
And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither  T 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,  didst  thou  seem. 

Shako.  Hoary  V. 

How  smooth  and  even  do  they  bear  themselfei ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bo^bm  sat, 
Crowned  with  fiiith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Shako.  Heary  V. 
To  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eyes, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue :  look  like  tibe  innocnil 
flower, 

But  be  the  serpent  under  it 

Shako.  MadOL 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not, 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  aps 

Of  devils*  habits,  is  angel  yet  In  this ; 

That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 

He  likewise  gives  a  firock,  or  livery, 

Tliat  aptly  is  put  on. 


HYPOCRISY. 
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We  ue  oft  to  blaine  in  thk-* 

*T  u  too  miMh  prof'd — that  with  devoCioQ*t  viMge 

And  pioQt  actum,  wo  do  Bogar  o*er 

The  devil  bimBe]£ 

Shaks,  HmnUL 


Away,  and  moek  the  time  with  fidieat  show : 
Falee  face  most  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know.  Shaki,  Macbeth, 

Yen  are  meek,  and  humble  monthM ; 
Yoa  sign  jonr  place  and  calling,  in  foil  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility :  but  your  heart 
Is  ciammM  with  arroganoy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

Shak9.  Hemy  VIII. 

Bear  a  fiib  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tidnted ; 
Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint 

Shak»,  Comedy  efErron, 

We  are  at  the  stake. 

And  bayM  about  with  many  enemies ; 

And  some  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 

Millions  of  mischie£ 

ShakM.  MmB  Cmar, 


Yoa  WW,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
When  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  in  your  hearts. 

S3^k$.  Midwmmer  Night b  Dream, 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  Tillany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 

ShakM,  King  John, 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heav*n  and  earth, 

And  oft  though  wisdom  wakes,  suspicion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  rimplicity 

Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  iU, 

Where  no  ill  seems. 

MUttm'9  Pandi9€  LotL 

They 
Can  pray  upon  oocaaon,  talk  of  heaven, 
Trnn  Qp  their  goggling  eye-balls,  rail  at  vice, 
I>is8em,ble,  lie,  and  preach,  like  any  priest 

OtwaifB  OrphmL 

Seeming  devotian  doth  but  gild  the  knave, 
Tliat  *s  neither  fitithfiil,  honest,  just,  nor  brave ; 
But  when  religion  doth  with  virtue  join. 
It  makes  a  hero  like  an  angel  shine. 

WeHUr. 

Why  did'st  thou  choose  that  cursed  sin, 
Hypoeiisy — to  set  up  in  7 
Because  it  is  the  thriving'st  calling. 
The  only  saint's  bell  that  rings  all  in, 
In  vdiich  an  churches  are  eoneero'd, 
And  ie  the  easiest  to  be  leam'd. 


Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookers-on  feel  most  delight. 

That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight ; 

And  still  the  less  they  understand. 

The  more  th'  admire  his  sleight  of  hand. 

BuUer^t  Hudikrtt$» 
Kings  and  jn'iests  are  in  a  manner  bound. 
For  reverence  sake,  to  be  dose  hypocrites. 
Yet  to  be  secret,  makes  not  sin  the  less ; 
'Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view; 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  prince^ 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 

DrydeiCs  Amj^kyirioiL 

Next  stood  hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer. 
Soft  smiling  and  demurely  looking  down, 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown ; 
Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend. 
And — &r  the  blackest  there  — >  the  traitor  fiend. 

Dryden^B  PaJamon  and  ArdU 

Bartering  his  venal  wit  fi>r  sums  of  gold. 

He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould ; 

Groan'd,  sigh'd,  and  pray'd,  while  godliness  was 

gain. 

The  loudest  bag-pipe  of  the  squeaking  train. 

Dryden 

Hiey  gave,  and  she  transferr'd  the  curs'd  advice, 
That  monarchs  should  their  inward  soul  disgois^b 
Dissemble  and  command,  be  false  and  wise ; 
By  ignominious  arts,  for  servile  ends. 
Should  compliment  their  foes,  and  shun  their 
friends.  PriorU  SoUmum, 

The  theme  divine  at  cards  she  'II  not  forget, 
But  takes  in  texts  of  scripture  at  picquet ; 
In  those  licentious  meetings  acts  the  prude. 
And  thanks  her  Maker  that  her  cards  are  good. 

young's  Love  of  Fami» 

Fool  hypocrisy's  so  much  the  mode, 
There  is  no  knovring  hearts  fW>m  vTords  and  looks 
Ev'n  ruffians  cant,  and  undermining  knaves 
Display  a  mimic  openness  of  sooL 

W.SMrUy'BPamddi. 
Catius  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave. 
Thinks  who  endures  a  knave,  is  next  a  knave, 
Save  just  at  dinner — then  prefors,  no  doubt, 
A  rogue  with  venison  to  a  saint  without 

Pope*$  Moral  £f  says. 

To  wear  long  faces,  just  as  if  our  Maker, 
The  God  of  goodness,  was  an  undertaker, 
Well  pleas'd  to  wrap  the  soul's  unlucky  mien 
In  sorrow's  dismal  crape  or  bombesin. 

Dr.  WoUoCb  PoUr 


How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  frame 

has^  judgment  upon  that  which  Sflnntl 

Sonth^ 
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IDLENESS. 


Tliink^Bt  thoa  tliera  are  no  terpenti  in  the  world 

But  those  who  slide  along  the  grany  sod. 

And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 

There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 

Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fi>rtune*s  son. 

And  sting  the  soul.*>  Aj,  till  its  healthful  frame 

Is  changed  to  secret,  festVing,  sore  disease, 

So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Joanna  BaiUWit  De  Montford, 

Few  men  dare  shotr  their  thoughts  of  worst  or 

best; 
Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A  comer  for  herself;  and  therefore  Fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

ByntL 

."  Life  *s  a  poor  p1ay*r,  then  **  play  out  the  play, 
Ye  nllains  !**  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  eye 
Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see. 

JEfyroN. 

Hie  hypocrite  had  lefl  his  mask,  and  stood 
In  naked  ugliness.    He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven 
To  serve  the  devil  in. 

PoUoek's  Coune  €f  Time, 

In  sermon  style  he  bought, 

And  sold,  and  lied ;  and  salutations  made 

In  scripture  terms.    He  pray*d  by  quantity. 

And  with  ids  repetitions  long  and  loud, 

All  knees  were  weary. 

PoUock'9  Course  of  Time. 

On  charitable  lists, — those  tramps  which  told 

The  public  ear,  who  had  in  secret  done 

The  poor  a  benefit,  and  half  the  alms 

They  told  of,took  themselves  to  keep  them  sounding, 

He  blazed  his  name. 

PoOoek'o  Coune  of  Time. 

Their  friendship  is  a  larking  snare, 

Their  honour  but  an  idle  breath. 
Their  smile,  the  smile  that  traitors  wear, 

Hieir  love  is  hate,  their  life  is  death. 

W.O.Simmo. 

« 

IDLENESS. 

Ftom  worldly  cares  himself  he  did  esloin, 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise ; 
From  every  work  he  challenged  essoin, 
For  contemplation  sake;  yet  otherwise, 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise 
By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  malady 
If  ji  in  his  lustless  limbs  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  reign'd  oootlnnaliy ; 
9ach  one  was  ItOemoe. 

Sptmer^o  Fairy  Queen. 


The  first  that  all  the  reet  did  guide, 
Was  sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin; 
Upon  a  slothfbl  ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
ArrayM  in  habit  black,  and  amis  thin, 
Like  to  an  holy  monk,  the  service  to  be^n. 

Spemet'e  Fmnf  Qsnp 

Who  doth  to  sloth  his  younger  days  engage, 
For  fond  delight,  he  clips  the  wings  of  fame; 
For  sloth,  the  canker  vronn  of  honour's  badge, 
Fame's  featherM  wings  doth  fret ;  boiying  the 

name 
Of  virtue's  worth  in  dust  of  dunghill  Aame, 
Whom  action  out  of  dust  to  light  doth  brinf, 
And  makes  her  mount  to  heav'n  with  goUea  wing. 

tetrror  for  MepuMtt, 

What  is  a  man. 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  7  a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  disoooiie^ 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  god-like  reason 

To  rust  in  us  unus'd. 

SJukeHeak 

See  tlie  issue  of  your  sloth ; 
Of  sloth  comes  pleasure,  of  pleasure  comet  riot, 
Of  riot  comes  disease,  of  disease  comes  spending 
Of  spending  comes  want,  of  want  comet  thef), 
And  of  thcfl  comes  hanging. 

Chapman^  Jonaon  and  Marston'e  Eatward  Ba 

The  grcy-ey'd  rooming  braves  me  to  my  &ce, 

And  calls  me  sluggard. 

MiddletmCe  Fami^  U» 

Is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  vise? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life; 
Fatal  extinction  of  the  enlightened  sool! 
Or  else  to  fevering  vanity  alive, 
Wilder'd,  and  tossing  through  distemper'd  dreamt 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves ;  when  every  moN 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  vrait  withool, 
To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk? 

T^&onMMi't  &u« 

An  empty  form 
Is  the  weak  virtue,  that  amid  the  shade 
Lamenting  lies,  with  fhture  schemes  amus'd; 
While  wickedness  and  folly,  kindred  powerii 

Confound  the  world. 

21tasfM 

A  laay  lolling  sort. 
Unseen  at  church,  at  senate,  or  at  court, 
Of  ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  fiiend 
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Thflir  only  labour  wis  to  kill  the  time, 
And  labour  dire  it  ie,  and  weary  woe. 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o*er  some  idle  rhyme; 
Then,  rising  sodden,  to  the  grlass  they  go, 
Or  saonter  £>rth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow. 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw, 
Where  hours  and  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined, 
And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft-breathing  in  the 
wind.  ThonuofCB  Cattle  cf  IndoUnce. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  lenm  to  live. 

And  by  her  wary  ways  reform  thine  own. 

Smart, 

LI&*s  oares  are  comforts ;  such  by  heaven  designM ; 
His  ihat  has  none,  must  make  them,  or  be  wretched. 
Cores  are  employments ;  and  without  employ 
The  soul  is  on  the  rack ;  the  rack  of  rest. 
To  souls  meet  adverse ;  action  all  their  joy. 

Young'i  Night  ThoughU, 

Leisure  is  pain ;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels ; 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  I 
Slest  leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Coin, 
It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  earth  around 
To -fly  that  tyrant  thought    As  Atlas  groanM 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 

YottfigV  NigJa  ThmtghU. 

From  other  care  absolv'd,  the  busy  mind 
Finds  in  yourself  •>  theme  to  pore  upon ; 
It  finds  you  miserable,  or  makes  you  so. 
For  while  yourself  you  anxiously  explore, 
Timorous  selfllove,  with  sicVning  fimcy*s  aid, 
Pfeeeots  the  danger  that  you  dread  the  most, 
And  ever  galls  you  in  your  tender  part 
Hence  some  for  love,  and  some  tor  jealousy. 
For  grim  religion  some,  and  some  for  pride. 
Have  lost  their  reascm :  some  for  fear  of  want, 
Want  all  their  lives ;  and  others  every  day 
Fo?  ftar  of  dying  suffer  worse  than  death. 

ArmMinmg'ii  Art  of  Preterving  Hediik, 

The  aedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  reflreshment  find, 
Fo^  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
i)ieserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul. 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest 
To  wbick  he  fbifmia  e*en  the  rest  he  loves. 

Cowpa^t  Task, 

Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down 
And  sleep  not:  see  him  sweating  o*er  his  bread 
Befiire  he  eats  it:— *Tis  the  primal  curse. 
Hut  sufien'd  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  davs,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

Coiqper*«  Ta$k 


Like  a  coy  maiden,  ease,  when  cornrted  most, 
Farthest  retires — an  idol  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oft*nest  sacrifice  are  favour*d  least 

Cotoper'B  TaA 

How  various  his  enjoyments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle ;  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  peii> 
Delij^tibl  industry  enjoyM  at  home. 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dress*d  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad -«- 
Can  he  vmnt  occupation,  who  has  thcp^t 
Will  he  be  idle,  who  has  much  t*  enjoy  7 

Cawper's  Ta^ 

Absence  of  oocupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressM. 

Cowper'B  AsHiefiisiif. 

No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest, 
Disturb'd  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 
Whose  whetted  beak  and  far  pervading  eye. 
Darts  fat  a  victim  over  all  the  sky. 

Byron^$  JUUand 

The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void  — 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind  — 
The  waste  of  feelings  unemployM  — 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  doud  or  sun  7 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar, 
Hian  ne*er  to  brave  the  billows  more  — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o*er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
*Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  deoay ; 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shook. 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock. 

Byron*$  CHam  • 

When  you  have  fi>und  a  day  to  be  idle,  be  idle  fbr 

a  day. 
When  you  have  met  with  three  cups  to  drink, 
drink  your  three  ci^m. 

CAuiesePest 
Idleness  is  sweet  and  sacred. 

Waher  Savage  Landom, 

I  would  not  waste  my  spring  of  youth 
In  idle  dalliance :  I  would  plant  rich  seeds. 
To  bloesom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear  firuit 

When  I  am  old. 

HiZOoNsr 

By  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  just, 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indoleDoe  begins ; 
And  purposeless,  to-morrow,  boROwing  sloCh, 
Itself  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  woe, 
Too  heavy  to  be  bomeb 

PoUoek'M  Cmurwt  (f  7Vw 


Sloth  lay  till  mid-daj,  tanuni^  on  kio  oonoh, 
like  ponderooi  door  upon  IIb  weary  fainge. 

FoBMi^a  Cmu—  rf  Tkm. 
Az  not  my  sloth  that  I 

Fold  my  aims  beside  the  brook ; 
Each  cloud  that  floateth  in  the  sky 
Writes  a  letter  in  my  book. 

Raipk  Waldo  Emenam, 

Here  haTe  I  sat  sinoe  mom,  reading  sometimes^ 

And  sometimes  listening  to  the  fitfter  ftU 

Of  the  large  drops,  or  rising  with  the  stir 

Of  an  unbidden  thought,  have  walk'd  awhile, 

With  the  slow  step  of  indolenee,  my  room, 

And  then  sat  down  composedly  again 

To  my  quaint  book  of  olden  poetry* 

It  is  a  kind  of  idleness,  I  know; 

And  I  am  said  to  be  an  idle  man  — 

And  it  IS  very  true. 

Wm$'9  Poma. 

Hiere  is  no  type  of  indolence  like  this :  — 
A  ship  in  harbour,  not  a  signal  flying, 

Tne  waves  unstirr'd,  about  her  huge  sides  lying, 
No  breeze  her  drooping  pennant-flag  to  kiss, 

Or  move  the  smallest  rope  that  hangs  aloft 

Park  Betijamui. 

Long  has  it  been  my  fate  to  hear 
The  slave  of  mammon,  with  a  sneer, 

My  indolence  reprove ; 
Ah,  little  knows  he  of  the  care. 
The  toil,  the  hardship  that  I  bear. 
While  lolling  in  my  elbow-chair. 

And  seeming  scarce  to  move. 

WasUngUm  Alktm, 

Methinks  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  redin'd 

Beneath  the  vast  out-stretching  branches  high 

Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 

Aught  envying. 

Charie$  LamiL 

IGNORANCE. 

With  creeping,  crooked  pace  forth  came 

An  old,  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow. 

That  on  a  staff  his  foeble  steps  did  frame, 

And  guide  his  weary  gait  both  to  and  fro ; 

For  his  eyesight  him  fkiled  long  ago : 

And  on  his  arm  a  bunch  of  keys  of  ev*iy  inner 

door. 
Hut  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still  in 

store. 
IVit  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  befaol*i 
Kow  he  did  fiwhioii  his  untoward  pace : 
F*it  as  he  forward  mov  d  his  fooCmg  dd, 
IBO  backward  siiU  was  turuM  his  wrinkled  ftee: 
URHke  to  ttMB,  wlw  evw  as  they  traee^ 


Both  feet  and  fl^e  one  way  are  went  to  lead. 
This  was  the  ancient  keeper  of  that  place, 
And  fostsr-fother  of  the  giant  dead ; 
His  name  JfptmOf  did  his  nature  right  aread. 

Spemei^aFairi 

*T  is  naught  but  shows  that  ignorance  esteems: 
The  thing  possessed,  is  not  the  thing  it  seema 

CwU  War. 


Ignorance,  that  sometimes  makes  the  hypocrite, 
Wants  never  mischief;  though  it  oft  want  foar: 
For  whilst  we  think  faith  made  to  answer  wit. 
Observe  the  justice  that  doth  follow  it. 

Lord  Brooke'9  Allium, 

Oh,  to  confoss  we  know  not  what  we  aihonld. 
Is  half  excuse ;  we  know  not  what  we  would. 

Jhr,  Dame, 

Heaven  pities  ignorance ; 
She 's  still  the  first  that  has  her  pardon  signed; 
An  sins  else  see  their  foults,  she 's  only  Uind. 

Middktou'a  Na  Hdp  Uka  a  Wsmsa'a 

Let  ignorance  with  envy  chat. 
In  spite  of  both,  thou  fiune  shah  win ; 
Whose  map  of  learning  seems  like  that 
Whioh  Joseph  gave  to  Benjamin. 

Htrriek — (o  Ben  Jeema 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 

Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 

As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 

Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire 


Ignorance,  when  it  hath  purchasM  honour. 

It  cannot  wield  it 

WAaUi'a  Jhackem  tfJU^ 

But 't  is  some  justice  to  ascribe  to  chance 
The  wrongs  you  must  expect  from  ignorance : 
None  can  the  moulds  of  their  creation  choose. 
We  therefore  should  mon*8  ignorance  excuse. 
When  bom  too  low,  to  reach  at  things  sublime ; 
'Tis  rather  their  misfortune  than  their  crimeu 

Sir  W.  Dmemnt  on  tie  Efoi  ifOmry, 

I,  alas,  was  ignorant  of  thee. 

As  men  have  ever  been  of  things  most  excellent; 

Making  such  judgment  of  thy  beauty,  as 

Astronomers  on  stars ; 

Who,  when  their  better  use  they  could  not  kno«^ 

BelievM  that  they  were  only  made  for  show. 

Sir  W.  Davenanta  Fair  PkatariU 

Where  Ignorance  is  bliss, 

*T  is  folly  to  be  wise. 

Grt$ 

By  ignorance  is  pride  increasM ; 

I  They  most  assume  who  Iraow  Jie  .east 
GmfaFktIet. 


ILLNESS-IMAGINATION. 


With  juft  enough  of  learning  to  misquote. 

Bynm*9  Engli^  Bard$^  SfC, 

Who  laughs  to  soom  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 
And  thinks  the  first  of  poets  first  of  ibols. 

Charin  Sfrague, 

ILLNESS. 

He  had  a  ferer  when  we  were  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  His  tme,  this  god  did  shake: 

His  coward  lips  did  firom  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awo  the  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre. 

Shakt.  Jutbu  Ctuar. 

Maj  be  he  is  not  well, 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound ;  we're  not  ourselves, 
When  nature,  being  oppreasM,  commands  the 

mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 


Tlioa  art  like  night,  O  sickness !  deeply  stilling 

Within  my  heart  the  world's  disturbing  sound. 
And  the  dim  quiet  of  my  chamber  filling 

With  low,  sweet  voices  by  life's  tumult  drown'd ; 

Thou  art  like  awfbl  night! — thou  gatherest 
round 
The  things  that  are  unseen,  though  dose  they  lie,-^ 

And  with  a  truth,  clear,  startling  and  profound, 
Girest  their  dread  presence  to  our  mental  eye. 

JIfrf .  Hemant^B  Poem$, 

I  lay  ill; 
And  the  dark  hot  flood,  throbbing  through  and 

through  me ; 
They  bled  me,  and  I  swoon'd ;  and  as  I  died. 
Or  seem'd  to  die,  a  soft  sweet  sadness  fell 
With  a  Tohiptuous  weakness  on  my  soul. 
That  made  me  feel  all  happy. 

Baila^M  Ft9tH8. 

I  feel 
Of  thii  dull  sickness  at  my  heart  afiraid  1 
And  in  my  eyes  the  death-sparks  flash  and  Ikde ; 
And  something  seems  to  steal 
0?er  my  bosom  like  a  fiooen  hand. 

IFtfiit't  Potnu, 


IMAGINATION. 

Sach  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 
That  if  he  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear. 

Shaki.  Midiummer  Nigkt$  Dream, 


The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact 

Shake.  Midmtmmer  Night'e  Dream. 

Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinkmg  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  7 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  7 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  7 
Oh  no,  the  apprehension  of  the  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Shake,  Richard  IL 

My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 
Wherein  m'  imaginations  run  like  sands. 
Filling  np  time ;  bat  then  are  tum'd  and  tam'df 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less  to  put  in  art. 

Jofiion's  Every  Man  in  hie  Humaar 

Subtle  opinion, 
Working  in  man's  decayed  feculties. 
Cuts  out  and  shapes  illusive  fentasies ; 
And  our  weak  apprehensions,  like  wax, 
Receive  the  form,  and  presently  convey 
Unto  our  dull  imagination : 
And  hereupon  we  ground  a  thousand  lies, 
As— that  we  see  devils  rattling  in  their  chains ; 
Ghosts  of  dead  men,  variety  of  spirits ; 
When  our  own  guilty  conscience  is  the  hell, 
And  our  black  thoughts,  the  caverns  where  they 
dwelL  Day*e  Law  Tricke. 

Imagination  works;  how  she  can  frame 

Things  which  are  not;   methinks   she  stands 

befere  me. 

And  by  the  quick  idea  of  my  mind, 

Were  my  skill  pregnant,  I  could  draw  her  picture 

WAeter 

Fancy  can  save  or  kDl ;  it  hath  clos'd  up 

Wounds  when  the  balsam  could  not,  and  without 

The  aid  of  salves :  ^  to  think  hath  been  a  cure. 

For  witchcraft  then,  that's  all  done  by  the  force 

Of  mere  imagination. 

CartwrighCe  Ordimanf. 

Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realize 
Half  he  conceives  — >  the  glorious'  vision  flies ; 
Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find 
The  truth,  the  beauty  pictur'd  in  his  mind. 

Rogert^e  Human  L^e. 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they're  shut: — 

I  see  a  fountain  large  and  feir, 
A  willow  and  a  ruin'd  hut, 

And  thee  and  me  and  Mary  there. 
O  Biary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow ; 
Bend  o'er  us  like  a  bower  my  beautiflil  grvvv 
willow.  Cnteridg 


oo 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Woe  td  the  jonth  whom  fancy  gains, 

Winning  from  reamn*8  hand  the  reina, 

Ktj  and  woe !  for  such  a  mind 

la  aofl,  contemplative,  and  kind. 

8ettf$  KMby, 

Of  its  own  beauty  ia  the  mind  diaeas'd. 

And  fevers  into  fklse  creation:  — where, 

Where  arc  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized  7 

In  him  alone.    Gan  nature  show  so  fair  7 

Where  arc  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 

Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men  7 

The  unreachM  paradise  of  our  despair. 

Which  o*er*infbrms  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  % 

And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom 

again? 
Who  loves,  ravee— *t  is  youth's  phreniy^-^bat  the 

cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robM  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure. 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 
Reaping  the  whiriwind  from  the  ofl-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize, — ^wealthiest  when  most 

undone.  ByraiCB  ChUde  Harold. 

Why  have  yo  Unger'd  on  your  way  so  long. 

Bright  visions  who  were  wont  to  hear  my  call, 

And  with  the  harmony  of  dance  and  song. 

Keep  round  my  dreaming  couch  a  ibstival  7 

fereivaL 

I  have  fed 

Perhaps  too  much  upon  the  lotos  fhuts 

Imagination  yields, — fruits  that  unfit 

The  palate  for  the  more  substantial  food 

Of  our  own  land — reality.  Mi$$  London, 

Alas !  we  make 

A  ladder  of  our  thoughts,  where  angels  step. 

But  sleep  ourselves  at  the  foot 

Mi»$  Landon, 

*Mid  earthly  scenes  fergotten  or  unknown. 
Lives  in  ideal  worlds,  and  wanders  there  alone. 

Carlo§  WUeox. 
He  is  a  Giod  who  wills  it, — with  a  power 
To  work  his  purpose  out  in  earth  and  air. 
Though  neither  speak  him  fair!  — 
So  may  he  pluck  from  earth  its  precious  flower, 
And  in  the  ether  choose  a  spirit  rare, 
1^0  serve  him  dcfUy  in  some  other  sphere. 

rr.  %jf»  OlIRIIIS. 

Upon  the  poet's  soul  they  flash  fer  ever. 
In  evening*  shades  these  glimpses  strange  and 
swee*. 

1  ney  fin  his  heart  betimes, — they  leave  him  never. 
And  ItAjnt  his  steps  with  sounds  of  falling  feet 

W.    Cr*  OtffUflS* 


IMMORTALITY. 

It  must  be  so ;  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well : 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  afler  immortality  7 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  felling  into  nought  7    Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction? 

"T  is  the  divinity  that  stzn  within  us ; 

'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

'«  Csfla 


The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point : 
Hie  stars  shall  &de  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wax  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worUa. 

Addism*9  Cat^ 

Look  nature  through :  *t  is  revolution  all ; 
All  change ;  no  death.  Day  follows  night,  and  nigiil 
The  dying  day ;  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise ; 
Earth  takes  th'  example.    See  the  summer  gay. 
With  her  green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Droops  into  pallid  autumn :  winter  grey. 
Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  sUurm, 
Blows  autumn  and  his  golden  fruits  avray. 
Then  melts  into  the  spring :  soft  spring,  vnth  bfeath 
Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south. 
Recalls  the  first    All,  to  re^ourish,  fades ; 
As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  reasccnd. 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  ex^xres. 

Young' 9  Night  ThmtgkiM. 

Can  it  be? 
Matter  immortal  7  and  shall  spirit  die  7 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  nobler  rise  7 
Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives^ 
No  resurrection  know  7    Shall  man  alone. 
Imperial  man !  be  sown  in  barren  ground. 
Less  privileg'd  than  grain,  on  which  he  feeds  ? 

young's  Nighi  Tl^ugku, 

Still  seems  it  strange,  that  thou  should'st  live  for 

ever? 
Is  it  less  strange,  that  thou  sliould'st  live  at  all  ? 
Hiis  is  a  miracle ;  and  that  no  more. 

Young's  Nigk  Thoughts. 

Possession,  why  more  tasteless  than  pursuit  ? 
Why  is  a  wish  fer  dearer  than  a  crown  7 
That  wish  acoomplish'd,  why  the  grave  of  bliss  7 
Because  in  the  great  future  buried  deep, 
Beyond  our  plans  of  empire  and  renown* 
Lies  all  that  man  with  ardour  should  pursue ; 
And  He  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  right 

Younfs  NigU  TksugkiM, 


IMPATIENCE-IMPRISONMENT. 
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Immortality  o*enweepfl 
An  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  feara— and  peals 
like  the  eternal  thnnders  of  the  deep 
Into  mj  ears  this  truth — Thou  liv'st  for  ever. 

Jknon* 

Gold  in  the  dust  this  perishM  heart  may  lie, 
Bat  that  which  warm*d  it  once  shall  never  die. 

Can^eU, 

The  splendours  of  th«  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  eztinguish'd  nott 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  hei|fhts  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brig'htneos  it  may  veil.    When  lofty  thought 
lifts  a  yomig  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  lile  contend  in  it  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there. 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy 
air.  8h^. 

Attempt  how  monstrous  and  how  surely  vain. 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  anght  but  moral  excellence,  truth  and  love, 
1V>  Batisfy  and  fill  the  immortal  soul ! 

Pottoek'B  Cwr$§  of  Time. 

Oar  proper  good  we  rarely  seek  or  make ;  • 
Mindless  of  our  immortal  powers,  and  their 
Immortal  end,  as  is  the  pearl  its  worth, 
The  rose  its  scent,  the  wave  its  purity. 

B<iiley'$  Fettus, 

And  with  our  frames  do  perish  all  our  loves  7 
Do  those  who  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds, 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  the  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  and  live  in  beauty. 
Then  ^e  and  fall  like  fair  unconscious  flowers  7 

Dana*$  Poems, 

O,  listen  man ! 
A  Toice  within  us  speaks  that  startling  word, 
*^  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die  !**    Celestial  voices 
Hjmn  it  unto  our  souls :  according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  touched,  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality. 

Hfffla'f  Poems. 

It  is  wonderful. 


That  man  should  hold  himself  so  haughtily. 

And  talk  of  an  immortal  name,  and  feed 

His  proud  ambition  with  such  daring  hopes 

As  creatures  of  a  more  eternal  nature 

Akme  should  form. 

Peniwum 

Press  onward  through  each  varying  hour ; 

Let  no  weak  fears  thy  course  delay ; 
Immortal  being !  foel  thy  power. 

Pursue  thy  bright  and  endless  way. 

AndretM  Norton, 


There  are  distinctions  tliat  wiH  live  in  heaven. 
When  time  is  a  forgotten  circumstance ! 
The  elevated  brow  of  kings  will  lose 
The  impress  of  regalia,  and  the  slave 
Will  wear  his  immortality  as  free 
Beside  the  crystal  waters ;  but  the  depth 
Of  glory  in  the  attributes  of  God, 
Will  measure  the  capacities  of  mind ; 
And  as  the  angels  differ,  will  the  ken 
Of  gifted  spirits  glorify  Him  more. 

WiUis'o  Poemt. 

Love,  which  proclaims  the  human,  bids  thee  know 

A  truth  more  lofty  in  thy  lowliest  hour 

Than  shallow  glory  taught  to  human  power— 

** What's  mjUAH  is  uusortal!" 

Btdwer'o  Poem^ 


IMPATIENCE. 

What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  7 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear, 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Shako.  Henry  IV.    Pari  IL 

Prince.!^--!  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again 
King. — Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that 

thought: 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  BO  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  my  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  7    O  foolish  youth  \ 
Thou  seek*8t  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 

thee.  Shako.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

Oh !  how  impatienoe  gains  upon  the  soul. 
When  the  kog  promised  hour  of  joy  draws  near ! 
How  slow  the  tardy  moments  seem  to  roll  \ 

Mro.  Tigho, 

IMPRISONMENT. 

Methinks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.    By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

Shako.  King  John 

Seldom  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. 

Shako.  Mea.for  Mea 

What,  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th*  immediate  heir  of  England !  was  this  easy  f 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  7 

Shako.  Henry  IV,    Part  IJ 


IMPUDENCE. 


So  we  *11  live. 
And  praj,  and  wmg,  and  tell  old  talea,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies ;  and  hear  poor  rogfoea 
Talk  of  court-news,  and  we  *11  talk  with  them  too ; 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who  *s  in,  who 's  oat ; 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God*s  spies :  and  we  '11  wear  out, 
In  a  wa]I*d  prison,  packs  and  sets  of  great  ones, 

That  ebb  and  flow  by  th*  moon. 

Shaks,  Lear, 
Captivity, 
That  comes  with  honour,  is  true  liberty. 

Ma$nnger  and  Fidd'$  Fatal  Dcwry. 

Your  narrow  souls. 
If  you  have  any,  cannot  comprehend 
How  insupportable  the  torments  ore. 
Which  a  free  and  noble  soul  made  captiye,  suffers. 

MoMtinger'B  Maid  pf  Honour. 

Why  should  we  murmur  to  be  circumscrib'd. 
As  if  it  were  a  new  thing  to  wear  fetters  7 
When  the  whole  world  was  meant  but  to  coniine  us ; 
Wherein,  who  walks  from  one  clime  to  another. 
Hath  but  a  greater  freedom  of  the  prison : 
Our  soul  was  the  first  captive,  bom  to  inherit 
But  her  own  chains ;  nor  can  it  be  discharg*d, 
Till  nature  tire  with  its  own  weight,  and  then 
We  are  but  more  undone,  to  be  at  liberty. 

Shirley^B  Cmrt  Secret. 

Let  them  fear  bondage  who  are  slaves  to  fbar ; 
The  sweetest  freedom  is  an  honest  heart 

John  Ford'e  Lady^e  TriaL 

Death  is  the  pledge  of  rest,  and  with  one  bail. 
Two  prisons  quits ;  the  body  and  the  jaiL 

Biehop  King. 

Nature,  in  spite  of  fortune,  gave  no  minds. 
That  cannot  like  our  bodies  be  enthralled. 

Sir  Raiph  Freeman^w  Impenaie. 

Dost  thou  use  me  as  fond  children  do 

Their  birds,  show  me  my  freedom  in  a  string. 

And  when  thou  *st  play*d  with  me  a  while,  then 

pull 
Me  back  again,  to  languish  in  my  cage  7 

Sir  W.  DavenanVt  Unfortunate  Looere. 
Her  sweetness  is  imprisonM  now. 
Like  weeping  roses  in  a  still,  and  is, 
like  them,  ordained  to  last  by  dissolution. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVe  Love  and  Hommr. 
Captivity 
Is  the  inheritance  of  aU  things  finite ; 
Nor  can  we  boast  our  liberty,  though  we 
Are  not  restrained  by  strong-holds ;  when  as 
The  neighb*riiig  air  confines  us,  and  each  man 
Is  thraldom's  perfect  emblem :  fiir  in  all, 
Tm  sod  is  captive,  and  the  body's  thraU. 

Marriage  Broker. 


A  single  Jail  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  tho  nation's  criminals  oontaift; 
Fair  justice  then,  without  constraint  adar'd» 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the  i 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Blest  age !  but  ah !  how  different  firom  oqr 

Dr.  JokmmuCe  London, 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  bm  from  the 

shore; 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky. 
Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  caplivi^ ; 
And  felt  that  all  which  freedom's  bosom  cheers 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 

iMfflUnm  %yensm» 

Within  its  cage  the  imprison'd  matin  bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generoos  song; 

He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light, 
No  consort's  bliss,  no  frdier's  joy  he  diares ; 

Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  glads  his  sigfa^ 
His  fellows*  flreedom  soothes  the  captive's 

Ceieridge'o  Somnei  to 

What  has  the  grey-hair'd  prisoner  done  7 

Has  murder  stain'd  his  hands  with  gore? 
Not  so ;  his  crime 's  a  fouler  one ; 

Goo  MAOX  THE  OLD  MAN  POOK  ! 

••Pi 


Look  on  him !  — through  his  dungeon  grate, 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 

Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late. 

As  if  it  loath'd  the  sight 

WkUHa'aPe 

Down  with  the  Law  that  binds  him  thus ! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refbge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  God  and  human  kind ! 
Open  the  prison's  living  tomb, 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code. 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God ; 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 

WUtfier'sPi 


IMPUDENCE. 

He  that  has  but  impudence, 
To  all  things  has  a  fidr  pretence ; 
And  put  among  his  wanti  but  shame. 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim. 

Buffer's  gMiWm 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

iSi 


INCONSTANCY  -  INDBPENDENCE. 
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To  gkvj  iome  advance  a  lyings  claim, 
lliieres  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fkme : 
Hieir  flvttf  supplies  what  their  ambition  lacks ; 
Tbej  know  a  thousand  lords,  behind  their  backs. 

Young's  L<me  of  Fame, 

With  that  dull,  rooted,  callous  impudence, 
Which,  dead  to  shame,  and  ev*rj  nicer  sense, 
Ne^cr  bhish*d,  nnless,  in  spreading  vice's  snares, 
He  bhinder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares. 

CkurehUto  Rooeiad, 

Hlbemia,  iam*d,  *bove  ev'ry  other  g^ce. 

For  matchless  intrepidity  of  face. 

From  her  his  features  caught  the  gcn'rons  flame. 

And  bade  defianoe  to  all  sense  of  shame. 

CkurchiWi  Rooeiad, 


INCONSTANCY. 

Trust  not  the  treason  of  those  smiling  looks. 
Until  je  have  their  guileful  trains  well  tried ; 
For  they  are  like  but  unto  golden  hooks. 
That  firom  the  foolish  fish  their  baits  do  hide : 
80  she  with  flattering  smiles  weak  hearts  doth 

gmdo 
Unto  her  love,  and  tempt  to  their  decay ; 
MThom,  being  caught,  she  kills  with  cruel  pride. 
And  feeds  at  pleasure  on  the  wretched  prey. 

Spenoer, 
O  heaven !    Were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  fiiults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 

sins: 
Inconstancy  fiUls  off  ere  it  begins. 

Shako,  Two  OentlemeH  of  Verona, 

Ev*n  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another ; 
80  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love. 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 

Shako,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

There  is  no  music  in  a  voice. 

That  is  but  one  and  still  the  same ; 

Inconstancy  is  but  a  name, 

To  fright  poor  lovers  fh>m  a  better  choice. 

Jooeph  RuUer'o  Shepherd'o  Holiday, 

Inconatancy  *s  the  plague  that  first  or  last 
Paints  the  whole  sex,  the  catching  court  disease, 
l^lan  therefore  was  a  lord-like  creature  made ; 
Rough  as  the  winds  and  as  inconstant  too : 
A  lofty  aspect  given  him  for  command ; 
Easily  soflen'd  when  he  would  betray : 
Like  conquering  tyrants,  you  our  breasts  invade, 
Where  yon  are  pleas'd  to  ravage  for  a  while : 
But  soon  yon  find  new  conquest  out,  and  leave 
The  rair-ag'd  province  ruinate  and  bare. 

Otway, 

R 


Oh  men !    Oh  maimers !  what  a  medley  *s  thisii 
When  each  man*s  mind  more  than  face  dtff 'rent 

is!  f 

For  by  forms  only  we  distinguished  be 
One  from  another :  but  alas !  to  see 
We  vary  from  ouraelvea  each  day  in  mind. 
Nor  know  we  in  ouraelTes,  ourselves  to  find. 

Heath. 

How  long  must  women  wish  in  vain 

A  constant  k>ve  to  find  7 
No  art  can  fickle  man  retain. 

Or  fix  a  roving  mind. 
Tet  fbndly  we  ourselves  deceive. 

And  empty  hopes  pursue ; 

ThcyQgh  ftlse  to  others,  we  believe 

They  will  to  us  prove  true. 

Thomas  ShadwoU, 

Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  tnis^ 

The  wind,  the  sunshine  of  an  April  day. 

And  woman*s  plighted  faith.    I  have  beheld 

The  weathercock  upon  the  steeple  point 

Steady  from  mom  till  eve,  and  I  have  seen 

The  bees  go  forth  upon  an  April  mom. 

Secure  the  sunshine  will  not  end  in  shcwers : 

But  when  was  woman  true  7 

Southey's  Madoo. 

The  dream  on  the  pillow, 

That  fiits  with  the  day. 
The  leaf  of  the  wiUow 

A  breath  wears  away ; 
The  dust  on  the  blossom. 

The  spray  on  the  sea ; 
Ay,—  ask  thine  own  bosom  — > 

Are  emblems  of  thee. 

ilfist  Landonf 

Inconstant !  are  the  waters  so, 

That  fkll  in  showers  on  hill  and  plain. 
Then,  tir*d  of  what  they  find  below. 

Ride  on  the  sunbeams  back  again  7 
Pray,  are  there  changes  in  the  sky. 

The  winds,  or  in  our  summer  weather  7 
In  sudden  change,  believe  me,  I 

Will  beat  both  clouds  and  winds  together : 

Nothing  in  air  or  earth  may  be 

Fit  type  of  my  inconstancy. 

Anon, 

INDEPENDENCE. 

Hail!  independence,  hail !  heaven's  next  best  gill. 
To  that  of  lifo  and  an  immortal  soul ! 
The  lifo  of  lifo,  that  to  the  banquet  high 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste ;  to  tne  bow*d  roof 
Fair-dreamM  repose,  and  to  the  cottage  charms. 

T^fmoon's  Libon^ 
22* 
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INDUSTRY. 


Gire  me,  I  cry'd,  (enough  for  me) 
My  bread  and  independency ! 


Pope* 


Thy  spirit,  independence,  let  me  share ! 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye. 

Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  flrozen  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth, 

Immortal  liberty,  whoso  look  sublime 

Hath  bleach'd  tlie  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying 

clime. 

SmdUWi  Ode  to  Independence, 

Hail,  independence  —  by  true  reason  taught. 
How  few  have  known,  and  prizM  thee  as  they 

ought  I 
Some  give  thee  up  for  riot ;  some,  like  boys. 
Resign  thee,  in  their  childish  moods,  for  toys ; 
Ambition  some,  some  avarice  misleads. 
And,  in  both  cases,  independence  bleeds. 

ChurehUL 

I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair, 

For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  ratlier  far 

A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  eam*d     * 

And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 

71)0  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rcbufb 

Of  knaves  in  office. 

Cowper*9  Tueh 

I  *ve  been  disgracd,  too — felt  a  monarch's  frown. 
And  consequently  quittod  town :  -^ 
But  have  my  fields  refusM  their  smiles  so  sweet  ? 
Say,  have  my  birds  grown  sulky  witli  the  king  7 
My  tlirushcs,  linnets,  larks,  refus*d  to  sing  7 
My  winding  brooks  to  prattle  at  my  foct  7 
•■  Dr.  WdcoCe  Peter  Pindar, 

If  I  'm  dceignM  yon  lordling*s  slave  —  ' 

By  nature's  law  designed, 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 

Htcms'f  Poeme. 

Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length. 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off;  and  who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchain'd  strength, 
Or  curb  liis  swiftness  in  tlie  forward  race  7 

Bryanfe  Poeme, 

'T  is  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree. 

Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabin'd  slave, 
Wncre  tlioughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands  are  bold 

and  frce^ 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave ; 
And  whnre  none  kneel,  save  when  to  heaven  they 

pray, 
Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way, 

HdOeck'e  Poeme, 


Would  »hake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  flooi^ 
Anu  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty; 

A  stubborn  race,  foaring  and  flattering  none, 
Such  are  they  nurtur'd,  such  tliey  live  and  & 

HaUtc^e  Pi 


INDUSTRY. 

Shortly  his  fortune  shall  be  Ufied  higher ; 
True  industry  doth  kindle  honour^s  fire. 

Shake,  CrmMtdL 
Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heav'n.    The  sacred  tkj 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only  doth  backward  poll 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  duU 

Shake,  AWe  Wdl  that  ende  WeO. 
Virtue,  though  chain'd  to  earth,  will  still  live  fiee; 
And  hell  itself  must  yield  to  industry. 

JoneetCa  Mee^pue, 
Like  clocks,  one  wheel  another  on  must  drive; 
Affiiirs  by  diligent  labour  only  thrive. 

ChapmaiCe  Retengefor  Hemmr, 
The  chiefest  action  for  a  man  of  spirit. 
Is  never  to  be  out  of  action ;  wo  should  think 
Tlie  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body. 
Which  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  ptecea 
Of  mathematical  motion,  to  stand  stilL 
Virtue  is  ever  sowing  of  her  seeds. 

WAeter'e  DevSTe  Lam  Cam. 
If  little  labour,  little  are  our  gains : 
Man's  fortunes  are  according  to  his  pains. 

To  be  rich,  be  diligent ;  move  on 
Like  heav'n's  great  movers  that  enrich  the  earth; 
Whose  moment's  sloth  would  show  the  world  un- 
done; 
And  make  the  spring  straight  bury  all  her  birdL 
Rich  are  the  diligent  who  can  command 
Time  —  nature's  stock. 

Sir  W,  DavenanCe  GamtiberL 
Industrious  wisdom  oflen  does  prevent 

What  lazy  folly  thinks  inevitable. 

Abdicated  Primct.    | 
Like  a  coy  maiden,  ease,  when  courted  most. 
Farthest  retires  —  an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oflcnest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least. 


The  keenest  pangs  tlie  wretched  find. 
Are  rapture  to  tlie  dreary  void  — 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind  — 
The  waste  of  feelings  unempbyed. 


Industry  — 
To  meditate,  to  plan,  resolve,  peribnn. 
Which  in  itself  is  good  —  as  surely  brinp 
Reward  of  good,  no  matter  what  be  done. 

Pdloek'e  Caarae  ^  Tma. 


INEBRIETY. 
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Let  not  the  poor 

Be  ftrc*d  to  ^rrind  the  bones  oat  of  their  arms 

For  bread,  but  have  lome  space  to  think  and  feel 

Like  moral  and  immortal  creatores. 

BaUaf9  Ferdcf. 

Protected  Industry,  careering  far. 
Detects  the  cause  and  cores  the  rage  of  war. 
And  iweeps,  with  forceful  arm,  to  their  last  graves, 
Kings  fiom  the  earth  and  pirates  firom  the  waves. 

Jod  Barlow, 

She  was  knowing  in  all  needlework, 
And  shone  in  dairy  and  in  kitchen  too. 
As  in  the  parlor. 

JameM  N,  Barker, 

Behold ! 

The  niddy  damsel  singeth  at  her  wheel. 

While  by  her  side  the  rustic  lover  sits. 

Perchance  his  shrewd  eye  secretly  doth  count 

The  mass  of  skeins,  which,  hanging  on  the  wall, 

Incieascth  day  by  day.    Pcrcliance  his  thoughts, 

(For  men  have  deeper  minds  than  women — sure !) 

Is  calculating  what  a  thriffy  wife 

The  maid  wiH  make. 

Jtfrf .  Sigmimey, 

There  was  no  need. 
In  (hose  good  times,  of  trim  callisthenics,  — 
And  there  was  less  of  gadding,  and  far  more 
Of  home-bom,  heartfelt  comfort,  rooted  strong 
In  industry,  and  bearing  such  rare  fruit 
Afl  weahh  may  never  purchase. 

Mrt,  Sigoummfi  Poem», 

Oiide  me  not,  laborious  band. 

For  the  idle  flowers  I  brought; 
Every  aster  in  my  hand 

Goes  home  loaded  with  a  thought. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emantn, 

Work  ibr  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Ubcur — aU  labour  is  noble  and  holy. 

Jtfrf.  Osgood, 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

I«  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
fiat  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  flirther  than  to-day. 

liOngfdUiw, 

INEBRlETr.  —  (See also  Drunkenness.) 

I  drank ;  I  lik'd  it  not;  t was  rage,  'twas  noise, 

An  airy  scene  of  transitory  joys. 

In  vain  I  trusted  that  the  flowing  bowl 

WoqU  banish  sorrow,  and  enlarge  the  sooL 

To  the  late  revel,  and  protracted  feast 

Wild  dreams  succeeded,  and  disordcrM  rest. 

Prior'g  Soloman. 


Unhappy  man !  whom  ynrow  thus  and  rage 
To  difierent  ills  alternately  engage ; 
Who  drinks,  alas !  but  to  forget ;  nor  sees 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease. 
Memory  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbinger,  lie  latent  in  the  draught ; 
And,  in  the  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling 

bowl. 
Fell  adders  hiss,  and  poisonous  scrpenti  roU. 

Prior'$  StkmaiL 
Give  him  strong  drink  until  he  wink. 

That's  sinking  in  despair ; 
An'  Uguor  guid  to  fire  his  bluid. 

That  *s  prest  wi'  grief  an'  care. 
There  let  him  bouse  an'  deep  carouse, 

Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er, 
TiU  he  forgets  his  loves  or  debts. 

An'  minds  his  griefi  no  more. 

Bum8*9  Seaiek  DrinL 

Hath  wine  an  oblivious  power  7 

Can  it  pluck  out  the  sting  from  the  brain  7 

Hie  draught  might  beguile  for  an  hour, 

But  still  leave  behind  it  the  pain. 

Byron^i  Farewell  to  Englamd, 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk » 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 

Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation. 

Byrom 
'T  is  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

Byrom, 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour ! 

Ay,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'erflows ! 

Tame  down  the  swelling  heart ! — ^the  bridal  rose, 

And  the  rich  myrtle's  flower. 

Have  veil'd  the  aword  I    Red  wines  have  sparkled 

flist 

From  venom'd  goblets,  and  soft  breezes  past 

With  fatal  perfume  through  the  revel's  bower. 

Jtfrt.  Hemam 
We  buy  ashes  for  bread; 

We  buy  diluted  wine; 

Give  me  of  the  true, — 

Whose  ample  leaves  and  tendrils  curl'd 

Among  the  sUver  hills  of  heaven, 

Draw  everlasting  dew; 

Wine  of  wine, 

Blood  of  the  world. 

Form  of  forms,  and  mould  of  statorM. 

That  I  intoxicated. 

And  by  the  draught  assimilated. 

May  float  at  pleasure  through  oil  natures 

The  bird-language  rightly  spell, 

And  that  which  roses  say  so  well 

Ratfh  WMo  Bmoiwm 


•—  When  the  laugh  b  lightest, 

When  wildest  goes  the*je8t, 
When  gleams  the  goblet  brightest, 

And  proudest  heaves  thy  breast, 
And  thou  art  madl/  pledging 

Each  gay  and  jovial  guest  — 

A  ghost  shall  glide  amid  the  flowers  — 

The  shade  of  Love's  departed  hours. 

Mr9.0$good. 

Tboa.  sparkling  bowl !  thou  sparkling  bowl ! 

Though  lips  of  bards  thy  brim  may  press. 
And  eyes  of  beauty  o*er  thee  roll. 

And  song  and  dance  thy  power  con&ss, 

I  will  not  touch  thee ;  for  there  clings 

A  scorpion  to  thy  side,  that  stings. 

Jcihn  Pierpont, 


INFAMY. 

What  grief  can  be,  but  time  doth  make  it  less  7 

But  in£uny,  time  never  can  suppress. 

Drayton, 

When  the  glories  of  our  lives,  men's  loves, 
dear  consciences,  our  Ikmes,  and  lojralties, 
Hiat  did  us  worthy  comfort,  are  eclips'd ; 
Grief  and  disgrace  invade  us :  and  for  all 
Our  night  of  life  besides,  our  mis'ry  craves 
Dark  earth  wtmld  ope,  and  hide  us  in  our  graves. 
ChapmaiC$  ByrmC$  CoMjpiracy.    Part  L 

Shame  ever  sticks  close  to  the  ribs  of  honour ; 
Great  men  are  never  sound  men  after  it 
It  leaves  some  ache  or  other  in  their  names  still. 
Which  their  posterity  feels  at  ev'ry  weather. 

MiddletoiC$  Mayor  of  Qmniborough. 


INFIDELITY. 

Had  it  pleasM  heaven 

To  try  mo  with  affliction ;  had  he  rain'd 

All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head ; 

Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 

Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes; 

I  should  have  ibund  in  some  part  of  my  soul 

A  drop  of  patience :  but  (alas !)  to  make  me 

A  fixed  figure,  for  the  type  of  scorn 

To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at,^ 

O!  O! 

Shako,  OlheOo. 

Look  to  her,  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

Shako.  OtheOo, 


0  thou  weed, 
Who  art  so  lovely  fkir,  and  smeU'st  so  sweet. 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee ;  would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom.  Shako,  Othdlo, 


Yet  could  I  bear  that  too;  weD,  very  wefl: 

But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  mj  heut; 

Where  either  I  must  love,  or  bear  no  life; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  cnrreot  nmi, 

Or  else  dries  up;  to  be  discarded  thence! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in!    Turn  thy  comiknai 

there! 

Patience,  thou  young  and  roeeJipp'd  cheralum; 

Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  heU ! 
■^  Shak$.Oik&. 

She 's  gone ;  I  am  abus'd ;  and  my  r^ef 

Must  be  to  loathe  her. 

Shih.O&ek 

O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink!  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  dean  again; 
And  salt  too  litUe,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh ! 

Shako,  Much  ado  oboot  NnOaii. 

Such  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  bluah  of  modesty: 

Calls  virtue,  hypocrite :  takes  off  the  rose 

From  the  foir  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 

And  sets  a  blister  there :  makes  marriage  tovi 

As  false  as  dicer's  oaths ;  O  such  a  deed, 

As  fi:t>m  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 

The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 

A  rhapsody  of  words ! 

Shakt.Hodii' 

Within  a  month ; 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tean 

Had  left  the  flushing  of  her  galled  eyes. 

She  marry'd ;  O  most  wicked  speed. 

Shakt.Hnid 

Why,  she  would  hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fod  on :  and  yet  within  a  month— 
Let  me  not  tiiink  on 't ;  — Frailty,  thy  name  U 
woman !  Shakt.  Humid. 

O,  Hamlet,  what  a  foiling  off  was  there ! 

From  me  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 

That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  to» 

I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 

Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor, 

To  those  of  mine !  ,,   , 

Sk§la,He^ 

O  shame !  where  is  tiiy  Mush  ?    RebcIUoos  hdl, 
If  thou  canst  mntine  in  a  matrcm's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shantfi 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  eharge; 
Since  firost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum. 
And  reason  panders  will 


jSftdfcs.B0^ 


INFIDEIiTY. 


2§1 


IUb  wu  yoar  huband— Look  joa  now,  what 

foDowB: 
Here  b  year  husband ;  like  a  mildewM  ear. 
Blasting  hia  wholeaome  brother.  Have  yoa  eyes  7 
Could  you  on  this  fair  moontain  leave  to  &ed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  7  ha  I  have  yoa  eyes  7 
Yon  cannot  call  it  love :  lor,  at  your  age, 
The  hey^y  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  opon  the  judgment :  and  what  judgment 
Woiild  step  from  this  to  this.  shakM,  HandeL 

What  devil  was  *t, 
That  thus  hath  coxen'd  you  at  hoodman^blind  7 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hand  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all,' 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
CoaUaattomopa.  Siofa.  flimfat 

Had  she  not  fallen  thus,  oh !  ten  thousand  worlds 
Could  ne'er  have  balanc'd  her ;  Ibr  heaven  is  in 

her. 
And  joys  which  I  must  never  dream  of  more. 

Lee*$  CtMtr  Bmgku 
I  can  forgive 
A  fie,  but  not  a  i&istresa,  and  a  friend: 
Treason  is  there  in  its  most  horrid  shape. 
Where  trust  is  greatest !  and  the  soul  resigned, 
b  BtabbM  by  her  own  guards. 

DrydenU  Ad  for  Love, 

Fatally  &ir  they  are,  and  in  their  smiles 

Tlie  graces,  little  loves,  and  young  desires  inhabit ; 

But  all  that  gaze  upon  'em  are  undone ; 

For  they  «e  fid«.  ^^,^  p^  p,„^^ 

Who  robs  me  of  my  wealth. 

May  one  day  have  aUfi^,  or  will 

To  yield  the  ftll  repayment— but  the  villain 

That  doth  invade  a  husband's  right  in  bed. 

Is  mord'rer  of  his  peaee,  and  makes  a  breach 

In  hia  life's  afrer^et,  that  the  grief 

Of  penitence  itself  cannot  repair. 

HavdkMB  Chfrnibdme. 

In  want,  and  war,  and  peril, 
llungs  that  would  thrill  the  hearer's  bkiod  to 

teUof; 
My  heart  grew  human  when  I  thought  of  thee— 
hoogine  would  have  shuddered  ibr  my  danger — 
Imogine  would  have  bound  my  leechless  wounds^ 
bnogine  would  have  sought  my  nameless  corso 
And  known  it  well — and  she  was  wedded — 

wedded— 
Wu  there  no  name  in  helTs  dark  catalogue 
To  brand  thee  with,  but  mine  immortal  foe's  7 
And  did  I  'scape  from  war,  and  want,  and  fiunine, 
Topcziah  by  the  folsehood  of  a  woman. 

Holiirtn's  BMrsm. 


Thou  tremblest  lest  I  enrse  Aee,  tremble  not 
Though  lliea  hast  made  me,  woman,  very  wretched. 
Then,  thou  hast  made  me  —  but  I  wiU  not  eures 

thee^ 
Hear  the  last  prayer  of  Bertram's  broken  heart, 
lliat  heart  whieh  thou  hast  broken,  not  his  foes ! — 
Of  thy  rank  wishes  the  full  scope  be  on  thee  — 
May  pomp  and  pride  shout  in  thine  adder'd  path. 
Till  thou  shalt  feel  and  sicken  at  their  hollownes»-* 
May  he  thou  'st  wed,  be  kind  and  generous  to  thee 
Till  thy  wrung  heart,  stabb'd  by  his  noble  fondnea^ 
Writhe  in  detesting  consciousness  of  falsehood-«> 
May  thy  babe's  smile  speak  daggers  to  tha 

mother 
Who  cannot  love  the  fiither  of  her  child. 
And  in  the  bright  blaze  of  the  fostal  hall. 
When  vassals  kneel,  and  kindred  smile  around 

thee. 
May  ruin'd  Bertram's  pledge  hiss  in  thine  ear- 
Joy  to  the  proud  dame  of  St  Aldobrand— 
While  his  cold  corse  doth  bleach  beneath  her 

towers.  MatuHrC9  Btrlronu 

A  despot's  vengeance,  a  false  country's  curses, 
The  spurn  of  menials  whom  this  man  hath  fed-^ 
In  my  heart's  steeled  pride  I  shook  them  ofl( 
As  the  bay'd  lion  from  his  hurtless  hide 
Shakes  his  pursuers'  darts— across  their  path    ■ 
One  dart  alone  took  aim— thj  hand  did  barb  it. 

Ifatonn'f  Bertram^ 

O  wretched  is  the  dame,  to  whom  the  sound 
**  Your  lord  wiU  soon  return"  no  pleasure  bringSL 

MahmxCM  Berinm, 

Another  daughter  dries  a  fother's  tears ; 
Another  sister  claims  a  brother's  love ; 
An  injured  husband  hath  no  other  wifo^ 
Save  h^r  who  wrought  him  shame. 

Jfofiwui's  Bertram, 
Thou  must  live  amid  a  hissing  world, 
A  thing  that  mothers  warn  their  daughters  from, 
A  thing  the  menials  that  do  tend  thee  sooin. 
Whom,  when  the  good  do  name,  they  tell  their 

beads. 
And  when  the  wicked  think  of  they  do  triumphs 

Canst  thou  encounter  this  7 

Jfeterm's  Bertnm, 
Yet  do  not  my  ioDy  reprove : 
She  was  foir — and  my  panion  begun; 
She  smil'd —  and  I  coohl  not  but  love ; 
She  is  fidthless — and  I  am  undona 

8knuttn^$  Dimyiipomumm 
Can  I  again  that  form  caress, 
Or  on  that  Up  in  raptnre  twine7 
No,  no !  the  lip  that  all  may  press 
Shall  never  more  be  press'd  by  mine 


I 


INjGHEUTrrUD& 


OfUdad 

More  &ir  than  rosy  in|Hrii  when  first  she  smiles 
O'er  the  dew-brighten'd  Terdnre  of  the  spring ! 
Bat  more  deceitful,  tyrannous,  and  fell. 
Than  syrens,  tempests,  and  derouring  flames ! 

Sm9lUU'9  Rtgieidt. 

But  they  who  have  IotM  the  Ibndest,  the  purest, 

Too  often  hsTo  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  beliey'd ; 

And  the  heart  that  has  slumber'd  in  friendship 

securest. 

Is  happy  indeed,  if  'twas  nerer  deoeived. 

Jfore. 

(A!  cdder  than  the  wind  that  freeaes 
Founts  that  but  now  in  sunshine  play'd. 
Is  that  congealing  puig  which  seiies 
The  trusting  boscon  when  betray'd. 

IToofv's  LmUa  RoM. 

But  no,  no,  no— fkrewell— we  part, 
Never  to  meet,  no,  never,  never  ^- 
Qh  woman !  what  a  mind  and  heart 
Thj  coldness  has  undone  for  ever 

Friend  of  my  soul  this  goblet  sip, 

'T  win  chase  that  pensive  tear ; 

"T  is  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip, 

But  oh !  'tis  more  nnoere. 

like  her  delusive  beam, 

'T  will  steal  away  the  mind : 

But,  like  affection's  dream, 

It  leaves  no  sting  behind ! 

Come  twine  the  wreath,  thy  brows  to  shadeii 

These  flowers  were  cull'd  at  noon ; 

like  VToman's  love,  the  rose  will  ikde. 

But,  ah !  not  half  so  soon ! 

For  though  the  flow'r's  decay'd* 

Its  fragrance  is  not  o'er; 

But  once  when  love's  betray'd. 

The  heart  can  bloom  no  more! 

Mptre. 

Take  back  the  sigh  thy  lips  of  art 

In  passion's  moment  breath'd  to  me ; 

Yet,  no — it  must  not,  will  not  part, 

'T  is  now  the  Hfo-breath  of  my  heartp 

And  has  become  too  pure  ior  thee  I 

Take  back  the  kiss,  that  fkithbss  sigh 

With  an  the  warmth  of  truth  imprest ; 

Yet,  no — the  &tal  kiss  may  lie. 

Upon  thy  lips  its  sweets  would  die. 

Or  bloom  to  make  a  rival  Uest! 

Take  back  the  vows  that,  night  and  day, 

My  heart  receiv'd,  I  thought,  from  thine ; 

Yel^  po— allow  them  still  to  stay, 

Tbey  might  some  other  heart  betrajt 

As  sweetly  as  they  've  ruin'd  mine  I 

Jfesrs. 


Ifara 


Go^  &lse  to  heaven  and  me  I 
Your  very  tears  are  treachery. 

Who  that  feels  what  lore  b  here, 

AU  iti  falsehoods— all  its  pain. 

Would,  for  ev'n  Elysium's. sphere. 

Risk  the  fatal  dream  again? 

Who»  that  'midst  a  desert's  heat 

Sees  the  waters  Aide  away. 

Would  not  rather  die  than  meet 

Streams  again  as  fiUse  as  they  ? 

Moore' i  LaSo  Raii 

Though  my  many  &ulti  de&c'd  me. 

Could  no  other  arm  be  fennd. 

Than  the  one  which  once  embrac'd  me, 

To  infliot  a  cureless  wound. 

BfrmCo  Tart  Om  wA, 

Tliou  art  fickle  as  the  sea,  thou  art  wandering  u 

the  wind. 
And  the  restless,  ever-momiting  flame  is  not  more 

hard  to  bind. 
If  the  tears  I  shed  were  tongues,  yet  all  too  &w 

would  be 
To  ten  of  an  the  treachery  that  thou  hast  dum 

to  me. 
But  it  wearies  me,  mine  enemy,  that  I  mmt  vee^ 

and  bear 
What  fins  thy  heart  with  triumph,  and  fiOs  my  on 

with  care. 
'T  was  the  doubt  that  thou  wert  ftlse,  that  wnof 

my  heart  with  pain ; 
But  now  I  know  thy  perfidy,  I  shan  be  wellaguD: 
I  would  proclaim  thee  as  thou  art,  but  every  maiden 

knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover,  forgives  him  m 

he  goes.  BryssfaFfCM 

For  could  I  vrin  a  seraph's  smile, 
To  Ught  me  through  this  weary  earth, 

'T  would  tire  me  in  the  briefest  vdule ; 
For,  lady,  (is  it  very  vrrong  7) 
We  haU  sott  when  mw  hoe  too  hng» 

My  love  was  centred  aU  in  thee; 

With  thought  of  thee  my  every  hope  was  blended ; 
But,  as  the  shadows  flit  along  the  sea. 

My  dreams  have  vanish'd,  and  my  vision  eoded: 
And  when  thy  lover  leads  thee  to  the  ahar, 
My  cheek  shafl  never  blanch,  nor  my  voice  &Htf. 

INGRATITUDE. 

Ingratitude !  thou  marUeJiearted  fiend. 

More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  cliili^ 

Hian  the  sea-monster ! 

Skoki.Uv 


INGRATITUDE. 


I  hate  fflgratitiide  more  in  a  man 

rban  lyin^,  vainneflB,  babbling  dnrnkennesa, 

Or  iny  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  oomipdan 

Inhabits  our  fiail  blood. 

Shaks.  Twelftk  Night. 

Filial  ingratitude ! 

Ii  it  not  as  this  month  should  tear  this  hand 

For  lifting  fbod  to  *t 

Shakt.  Lear, 

We  11  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another  }«• 
Bat  jet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  bkwd,  my  daughter, 
Or  rather,  a  disease  that  *s  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  eaD  mine ;  thou  art  a  b<Hl, 
A  plagucsore,  or  imbossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood :  but  1 11  not  chide  thee. 

ShaJsM,  Lear. 

Thii  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 

For  when  the  noble  Ossar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  tlian  traitor's  arms, 

Qaite  Tanquish*d  him :   then  burst  his  mighty 

heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muflling  up  his  ftoe. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  bkwd,  great  C«sar  fclL 

Siakt.  JuUui  C^mtr, 

Blow,  bbw,  thou  winter  wind, 

Tlioa  art  not  so  unkind 

At  man's  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Shak§.  AMyouUkeiL 

Why  this 

Ii  the  world'fe  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 

Is  every  flatterer's  spirit    Who  can  call  him 

His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  7  £>r,  in 

My  knowing,  Timon  hath  been  this  lord's  fiither. 

And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 

Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 

Has  paid  his  men  their  wages ;  he  ne'er  drinks, 

Bat  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 

And  yet  (O  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 

When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateflil  shape) 

He  does  deny  him. 

Shak9.  TbttM  of  Atkeng, 

I  am  rapt,  and  cannot 

Cover  the  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 

With  any  siie  of  words  \ 

Shake,  Timon  ef  Athene, 

I  have  kept  back  their  ibes, 

While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 

Heir  coin  upon  large  interest ;  I  myself 

Rich  only  in  large  hurts :  —  All  those,  lor  this? 

It  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usuring  senate 

Poor  into  captains'  wounds. 


She  hadi  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here. 

Shake,  King  Lear, 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live. 

And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 

Let  it  stamp  vnrinklos  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 

With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  * 

Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits. 

To  laughter  and  contempt;  that  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is. 

To  have  a  tliankless  child. 

Shake,  King  Lear 

Not  a  man  would  speak— > 
Nor  I  (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  souL — Tlie  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life : 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  ibr  his  life. 

Shake.  Richard  IJL 

0  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemption ; 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man ; 
Snakes  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd  that  sting  my 

heart; 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 

Shake,  King  Richard  IL 

Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny ;  't  is  the  king's ;  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  b  all 

1  dare  now  call  my  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies ! 

Shake,  Henry  VJIl 

For  vicious  natures,  when  they  once  begin 
To  take  distaste,  and  purpose  no  requital ; 
The  greater  debt  they  owe,  the  more  they  hate. 

May'e  Agrippina 
Ingratitude  is  a  monster— 
To  be  strangled  in  the  birth ;  not  to  be  cherish'd. 

JIfasstfiger 

He  that  doth  public  good  for  midtitudes, 
Finds  few  are  truly  gratefuL 

Maretan^e  Sephomeiba 

I  could  stand  upright 

Against  the  tyranny  of  age  and  fertone ; 

But  the  sad  weight  of  sucli  ingratitudo 

WiU  crush  me  into  earth. 

DenhameSepk^ 

All  should  unite  to  punish  the  ungrateflil : 
Ingratitude  is  treason  to  mankind. 

Thaauon*e  ConebmM 

He  that 's  ungrateflil,  has  no  guilt  but  one ; 
All  other  crimes  may  pass  fear  virtues  m  oim. 

Yami/^e  Buaitta 


INJURY-INN. 


I  served  thee  fifteen  bard  campaipiii 
And  pitchM  thy  etanduds  in  theee  fbreign  fields ; 
By  rae  thy  greatness  grew ;  thy  years  grew  with  it ; 
But  thy  ingratitade  oat.grew  them  both. 

2)rifden*$  Bon  S^battmm. 

The  wretch  whom  gratitude  once  iaib  to  bind, 
To  truth  or  honour  let  him  lay  no  claim ; 
But  stand  confeasM  the  brute  disguis'd  in  man. 

Fmsdf *f  PKbtef. 
If  there  be  a  crime 
Of  deeper  dye  than  all  the  guilty  train 
Of  human  vices,  *t  is  ingratitude. 

Brooke' 9  EaH  of  ITaraotdk. 

^ill  ye  not  take  the  blessings  given. 

The  priceless  boon  of  ruddy  health. 
The  sleep  unbroken,  peace  unriven. 

The  cup  of  joy,  the  mine  of  wealth— 
Will  ye  not  take  them  all,  and  yet 

Walk  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Enjoying,  boasting,  and  forget 

To  thank  the  gracious  God  who  gave  T 

Eixxu  Cook^o  Poemo, 


INJURIES. 

If  light  wrongs  touch  me  not. 
No  more  shall  great;  if  not  a  few,  not  many : 
There 's  nought  so  sacred  with  us,  but  may  find 
A  sacrilegious  person ;  yet  the  thing  is 
No  less  divine,  'cause  the  profane  can  reach  it. 

JonootCo  New  /mi. 
Not  fbrtune's  self; 
When  she  encounters  virtue,  but  comes  ofiT 
Doth  lame  and  less.    Why  should  a  wise  man  then 
(Confess  himself  the  weaker  by  the  feeling 
Of  a  fbors  wrong  7    There  may  an  injury 
Be  meant  mo  ;  I  may  choose,  if  I  will  take  it : 
But  we  are  now  come  to  that  delicacy 
And  tenden.*>m  of  sense,  we  think  an  insolence 
Worse  than  injury ;  base  words  worse  than  deeds: 
We  are  not  so  much  troubled  with  the  wrong. 
As  with  the  opinion  of  the  wrong :  like  children, 
We  are  made  afraid  with  vizards.    Such  poor 

sounds 
As  is  the  lie,  or  common  words  of  spite. 
Wise  laws  thought  never  worthy  of  revenge ; 
And  His  the  narrowness  of  human  nature. 
Our  poverty  and  beggary  of  spirit, 
To  take  exception  at  these  things.    He  laugh*d 

at  me! 
He  broke  a  jest !  a  third  took  place  of  me ! 
How  most  ridiculous  quarrels  are  all  these  7 
Notes  of  a  queasy,  and  sick  stomach,  labouring 
Witlt  want  <^  a  tnw  injury !  the  main  part 
<  If  the  wrong,  is  our  vice  of  tnking  it ! 

JomttCo  Now  iwi. 


They  that  do  pull  down  ofaorehes^  and  defret 
The  holiest  altars,  cannot  hurt  the  CiodheiiL 
A  calm  wise  man  may  show  as  much  tme  nloo^ 
Amidst  these  popular  provocations, 
As  can  an  able  captain  show  security. 
By  his  brave  conduct  through  an  enemj*!  eountrj. 
A  wise  man  never  goes  the  people's  way; 
But  as  the  planets  still  move  contrary 
To  the  world's  motion ;  so  doth  he  to  oplnioo: 
He  will  examine  if  those  accidents 
Which  common  fame  calls  injuries,  happen  tohio 
Deservedly  or  no  7    Come  they  deserredly  ? 
They  are  no  wrongs  then;  but  ponishmenti: 
If  undeservedly,  and  he  not  guilty? 
The  doer  of  them  first  should  blush — not  he. 

JoaotaCe  New  In. 

The  purpose  of  an  injury ;— 't  is  to  vex 
And  trouble  me :  how  nothing  can  do  that 
To  him  that's  truly  valiant    He  thai  is  iffected 
With  the  least  injury,  is  lens  than  it 

JoRton'f  Nm  Iol 

For  evils  which  are  'gainst  another  done, 
Repentance  makes  no  satisfiiction 
To  him  that  feeb  the  smart 

WWttno^o  MUerieo  of  Enforced  ManiBgu 

I  have  learn'd  to  endure,  I  have  huggM  my  del- 

pair, 

I  scourge  back  the  madness  that  else  voeU 

invade ; 

On  my  brain  falls  the  drop  afW  drop^  yet  I  betr 

Lest  thou  should'st  discover  the  wreck  Um 

hast  made.  Mro,  £.  Ooket  SoaA. 


INN. 


Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

SkiotltM> 

The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  vamish'd  ck>ck  that  dick'd  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  and  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictdres  plac'd  ibr  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goote; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  ^;i 
With  broken  tea-oups,  wisely  kept  ite  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chinmey,  gUsten'd  in  a  row. 

Goldotmth'o  Dooerted  Fifl^ 
Where  village  sUtesmen  talk'd  with  kxib  pro' 

Jouud, 
And  news  much  older  tfian  their  ale  went  vnoi 

OoUomUk'o  Dooerted  ViS^ 


INNOGSNC& 


Soak  of  podi  dead  lad  gone, 
Whtt  eljwiiin  have  ye  knownf 
Happy  field  or  nioMy  oavem, 
Choioer  than  tho  Mermaid  Tavern  7 


Keat$, 


INNOCENCE. 

What  I  did  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  muI  ; 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg, 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me. 

Shak9.  King  Hemy  IV. 

It  touches  us  not :  let  the  gallM  jade 

Wince,  our  withers  are  unwnmg. 

Shak$.HtmUL 

)(y  lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 

Above  a  number,)  if  my  actions 

Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  them, 

Enfy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them. 

To  know  my  life  so  even. 

Shakg.  Henry  VIIL 

I  humbly  thank  your  highneas : 
And  am  rig^ht  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnow*d  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder :  fer  I  know, 
Iliere's  none   stands   under  more  calumnious 
ton^roes, 

llian  I  myself  poor  man. 

Shakt.  Hemy  VIIL 

I  have  markM 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 

Into  her  ftce ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 

In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes ; 

And  in  her  eje  there  hath  appear*d  a  fire. 

To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 

Against  her  maiden  truth. 

Shaks,  Muck  ado  about  Noiking. 

We  were  as  twin*d  lambs,  that  did  fi-isk  i'  the  sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  chan|^'d 
Wts  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did* 

Skaka.  Wint§t*9  2Uft 

Innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  Uush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. 

Skakt.  WMter»t  TaU 

A  just  man  cannot  fear ; 

Not,  though  the  malice  of  traducing  tongues, 

The  open  vastness  of  a  tyrant's  ear. 

The  senseless  rigour  of  the  wrested  Uwi, 

Or  the  rod  eyes  of  strainM  authority^ 

Should  in  a  point  meet  all,  to  take  his  life; 

His  innocency  is  armour  *|ralnst  all  these. 

Jmaon's  PodUUr. 


0  innocence,  the  sacred  anralet 
*Gain8t  all  the  poisons  of  infirmity, 
Of  all  misArtnnes,  injury  and  death ! 
Tliat  makes  a  man  in  tune  still  in  himself; 
Free  firom  the  hell  to  be  his  own  accuser, 
Ever  in  quiet,  endless  joys  enjoying ; 

No  strife,  nor  no  sedition  in  his  powers ; 
No  motion  in  lais  will  against  lais  reason; 
No  thought  *gainst  thought — 
But  an  parts  in  him  firiendly  and  secure. 
Fruitfijl  of  an  beet  things  in  all  worst  seasons, 
He  can  with  ev'ry  wish  be  in  their  plenty; 
When  the  infectious  guilt  of  one  feul  crime 
Destroys  the  fiee  content  of  aU  our  time. 

Chapman^a  Byron^e  Coaepiracy*    Part  I 

1  hope  no  other  hope ;  who  bears  a  spotless  breast. 
Doth  wnnt  no  oomihrt  else,  howe'er  distrest 

Daubonu'o  Poor  Man*9  Comfirt 


How  the  innocent, 

As  in  a  gentle  slumber,  pass  away ! 

But  to  eut  off  the  knotty  thread  of  life 

In  guilty  men,  must  ferce  stem  Atropos 

To  use  her  sharp  knife  often. 

Maoiniger* 

All  your  attempts 
Shan  fen  on  me,  like  brittle  shafts  on  armour. 
That  break  themselves ;  or  like  waves  against  a 

rock, 
Tliat  leave  no  sign  of  their  ridiculous  ffary 
But  feam  and  splinters :  my  innocence  like  these 
Shan  stand  triumphant,  and  your  maUce  serve 
But  fer  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  my  conquest; 
Nor  shan  you,  though  you  do  the  wont  fete  can, 
Howe'er  oondenw,  aflfright  an  honest  man. 

Maooktger  and  fVeltTs  Fatal  Domry^ 

Innocence  unmovM 

At  a  ftbe  accusation,  doth  the  more 

Confirm  itself;  and  guUt  is  best  discover'd 

By  its  own  fears. 

NaW$  Brida 

Bfisfertune  may  benight  the  wicked ;  she 
Who  knows  no  guilt,  can  sink  beneath  no  fear. 

HabhingUnCe  Qhmii  of  Arragem, 

*T]s  modesty  in  sin  to  practise  ev'ry 

Disguise  to  hide  it  from  the  world : 

But  creatures  free  from  guilt  affect  the  sun. 

And  hate  the  dark,  because  it  hides  their  inno 

oence. 

8kr  TT.  Danenamffo  Cnid  Bntkm 


Since  still  my  duty  did  my  aetions 
1 11  not  disguise  my  innoeence  by  fear ; 
Lest  I  the  saving  of  my  life  repents 
I H  rather  bear,  than  merit  pnaishmsnt. 

Eari  of  Orrenfo  Muataftm 
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INSTINCT. 


I  ni  rather  to  a  panubmeni  sobmiti 
Than  to  the  guilt  of  what  may  merit  it 

Earl  cfOmry*9  TrypkmL 

Heayen  may  awhile  correct  the  Tirtnous, 
Yet  it  will  wipe  their  eyes  again,  and  make 
llieir  fiices  whiter  with  their  tears.    Innocence 
CoDcealM  is  the  stol*n  pleasm^  of  the  gods, 
Which  never  ends  in  shame,  as  that  of  men 
Doth  oftentimes  do ;  but  like  the  son  breaks  Ibrth, 
When  it  hath  gratified  another  world ; 
And  to  our  unexpeoting  eyes  appears 
Bfore  gbrious  through  its  late  obscurity. 

John  Fottntain'$  Rewatdt  tf  Virtue, 

80  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
l^rm  peace  recoverM  soon  and  wonted  calm. 

M%UmC9  Par&diie  LotL 
Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith, 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  add  love. 
By  name  to  come  call*d  charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest ;  then  wilt  thou  not  be  kiath 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  &r. 

Jlft2foR*t  Pandi9€  Lo$t. 

There  is  no  courage  but  in  innocence ; 
No  constancy,  but  in  an  honest  cause. 

Southern'9  Fate  cf  Cajm. 
I  am  arm'd  with  innocence. 
Less  penetrtible  than  the  steel-ribb*d  coats 
That  harness  round  thy  warriors. 

Modden'$  ThemiitoeUi, 
Against  the  head  which  innocence  secures, 
Insidious  malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain ; 
Turned  backwards  by  the  pow'rfu!  breath  of  heaY*n. 

Dr.  Jokn9on*'$  Irene, 

tier  manners  by  the  world  refined, 

Left  all  the  taint  of  modish  vice  behind. 

And  made  each  charm  of  polish'd  courts  agree 

With  candid  truth*s  simplicity. 

And  uncorrupted  innocence. 

Hie  bkx)m  of  opening  flowers*  unsullied  beauty, 
Softness,  and  sweetest  innocence  she  wean. 
And  looks  like  nature  in  the  world's  first  spring. 

jRowe. 
I  *ve  sometimes  gricT'd, 
That  one  00  fbrm*d  in  mind  and  charms  to  grace 
The  brightest  scenes  of  life,  should  have  her  seat 
In  the  shadow  of  a  cloud ;  and  yet  'tis  vreakness. 
The  angels  watch  the  good  and  innocent, 
^nd  where  they  gaie  it  must  be  gbrious. 

Mrs.  Heie*$  Ormtmd  Otfrntemr, 
llope  mav  sustain,  and  innocence  impart 
Her  swoe^  speolfie  to  the  fearless  heart 

Spragtu^e  Pi 


Innocent  maid,  and  snow- 
Well  are  ye  pair'd  fti  your  opening  hoar; 
Thus  should  the  pure  and  lovely  meet 
Stainless  with  stainless,  and  sweet  vritfa  sweol. 
Throw  it  aside  in  thy  weary  hour ; 
Throw  to  the  ground  the  fair  white  flowar ; 
Yet  as  thy  smiling  years  depart, 

Keep  that  white  and  innocent  heart 

Bn/UL 

INSTINCT. 

Let  the  VolceB 

Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy ;  I  'II  never 

Be  such  a  gostling  to  obey  instinct:  bat  stand, 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Shake,  Coriobsu. 

Toll  me  why  the  ant, 
'Midst  summer's  plenty,  thinks  of  vrinter's  wiot, 
By  constant  journeys  careflil  to  prepare 
Her  stores ;  and  bring  home  the  corny  ear ; 
By  what  instruction  does  she  bite  the  grain, 
Lest  hid  in  earth,  and  taking  root  again. 
It  might  elude  the  foresight  of  her  care? 
Distinct  in  either  insects'  deed  appear 
The  marks  of  thought  contrivance,  hope,  and  fetr. 

Prier'e  SebmtA 

Evil  like  us  they  shun,  and  covet  good ; 
Abhor  the  poison,  and  receive  the  food. 
Like  us  they  love  or  hate ;  like  us  they  knov 
To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe 
With  seeming  thought  their  action  they  iotcnd; 
And  use  the  means  proportion'd  to  the  end; 
Tlien  vainly  the  philosopher  avers 
Tliat  reason  guides  our  deeds,  and  instinct  tbeiiii 
How  ctn  we  justly  different  causes  frame, 
When  the  effects  entirely  are  the  same  7 
Instinct  and  reason  how  can  wc  divide  7 
'TIS  the  fool's  ignorance,  and  the  pedant's  pride. 

Pfw't&faM* 

Ray,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide, 
What  hope  or  council  can  they  need  beside  7 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best 
Cares  not  fbr  serrice,  or  but  serves  vrhen  pre^: 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near; 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer; 
Sure  never  to  o'ershooft,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit 

The  meaner  creatures  never  ihel  control, 
By  glowing  instinct  guided  to  the  goal ; 
Each  sense  is  fed,  each  fiu^ulty  employ'd,^ 
And  all  their  record  is — a  lifii  enjoy'd. 

Iff*.  B9l^9  Ceeelei^  \ 
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ReaMB  raise  o*er  instinct  as  yoa  can, 

In  this  His  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Pope. 

Ilie  meaner  tribe  the  oomtnif  stonn  ibresees, 
In  tiie  still  calm  tiie  bird  divines  the  breeze ; 
The  QZ  that  grazes,  shuns  the  poison  weed ; 
The  unseen  ti^r  frights  afar  the  steed ; 
To  man  akme  no  kind  ^weboding  shows 
The  latent  horror  or  the  ambnsh'd  foes ; 
0*cr  each  blind  moment  hangs  the  fVmeral  pall^ — 
Heaven  shines,  earth  smiles^-and  night  descends 
on  all.  The  Nno 


INSTRUCTION. 

He  is  a  good  divine,  that  ^ows  his 

Own  instnictions ;  I  can  easier 

Teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  bo  done,  than 

To  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 

My  own  teaching :  Tlie  brain  may  devise  laws 

For  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o*er 

A  cold  decree. 

Shak»,  Merehant  tf  Vetdee, 

Yoor  voice,  our  music  when  you  speak,  we  give 
To  those  who  teach  the  mysteries  above. 
That  their  persuasion  we  may  soon  believe ; 
For  doctrines  thrive,  when  we  our  teachers  love. 

Sir  W,  IknenanL 

Laborious  still,  he  taught  the  early  mind. 
And  iirg*d  to  manners  meek  and  thoughts  refin'd ; 
Troth  he  impres8*d,  and  every  virtue  praisM ; 
While  infimt  eyes  in  wondering  circles  gaz*d ; 
The  worth  of  time  would  day  by  day  unfold. 
And  tell  them  every  hour  was  made  of  gold. 

Tunetinf  DwighL 

It  is  wen  to  take  hold  on  occasions,  and  redfler  in^ 

direct  instruction ; 
It  is  better  to  teach  upon  a  system,  and  reap  the 

wisdom  of  books. 

Tujiper*$  Prwerbial  PhUoiOphy, 

Hie  seeds  of  first  instructions  are  dropp*d  into  the 
deepest  furrows. 

Tufper'$  Procerbidl  PhUoBCfkif, 


INTELLECT.  — (See  Reason.) 


INVENTION. 

Hi'  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  miss*d ;  so  easy  it  saem*d. 
Once  fbond,  which  yet  unftund  most  would  have 

thought 
Impossihle. 

JftboR**  ParmdU§  LotL 


AH  the  inventions  that  the  wiwld  contains. 
Were  not  by  reason  first  fbund  out,  nor  brains  \ 
But  pass  lor  theirs  who  bad  the  luck  to  Ught 
Upon  them  by  mistake  or  oversight. 

BvtUr. 

Invention  b  activity  of  mind,  as  fire  is  air  in 

motion; 
A  sharpening  of  the  spiritual  sight,  to  disoem 

hidden  aptitudes. 

Tufipa*9  Pnoerhial  PkUmopif 

The  eye  cannot  make  light,  nor  the  mind  spirit ; 

There&re  it  is  wise  in  man  to  name  all  novelty 

invention. 

T»fper*9  Praoerbidl  PkOmofhf, 


IRRESOLUTION. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 

By  ftaring  to  attempt. 

Shak$»  Mea.for  Mca, 

That  we  would  dO| 
We  should  do  when  we  would;  for  this  tMtdd 

changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  ikotdd  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.  Skak$.  HamUi 

Now  whether  it  be 
Beastial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scnqile 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event— 
A  thought,  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part* 

vrisdom. 
And,  ever,  three  parts  ooward — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say — this  thing  *s  to  do. 

8hak$,HmiikL 
Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect 

ShaHHmnUt 
I  am  a  heavy  stone, 

RoIlM  up  a  hill  by  a  weak  child :  I  move 

A  little  up,  and  tumble  back  again. 

W.  Rider'B  Twuu, 


ITALY, 

How  has  kind  heaven  adoraM  the  hBppj  land, 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteffal  hand  1 
But  what  avail  her  inezhausted  stores, 
Her  bloomy  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  imparl, 
Tiie  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigna, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  7 


JAIL^JEALOUST. 


Far  to  the  right,  when  Apemiltta  Moendi, 
Bright  u  the  summar,  Itahf  extoB^; 
Its  oplaiids  sloping  deck  the  iiioaiitun*^  Mb^ 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride; 
While  oft  some  templets  mouldering  tops  between, 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 
Could  nature^s  bounty  satisi^  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  sorely  blest 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  fiHmd ; 
lliat  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  s^ 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil; 
With  sea-bodrn  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land, 

GddmUh'B  TrmdUr. 


The  promisM  land 
Lies  at  my  6et  in  all  its  loveliness ! 
To  him  who  starts  up  from  a  troubled  dream. 
And  lo,  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
pjnging  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Sudli  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  Ibel 

At  Ihe  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

Roger$'^9  lUuy, 

Italia !  O  Italia !  thou  who  hast 

llic  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 

A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past. 

On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame. 

And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 

Bynm*f  CkOde  Hardd. 

Fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree, 
Even  in  thy  desert,  wliat  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautifhl,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes*  fertility; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be 
defkced.  Byron's  ChUde  HatM, 

Oh,  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  ornhans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
Whatareoorwoesandsttfibranoe?  Comeaadsee 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  pk)d  your  way 
0>.r  steps  of  broken  thrones  anil  tempos,  ye ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evili  of  a  day— 
A  world  is  at  our  fbet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

Byrm'i  ChUde  HarM 

Italy* — the  grave 
And  resurrection  of  the  slave. 


Soft  skies  of  Italy !  how  richly  drest 
Smile  the  wild  scenes  in  your  parpmesl  glov; 
What  glorious  hoes  reflected  from  the  west 
Float  o'er  the  moantatna  of  etenial  snoir ! 

Jlf«.ir<sMa 

The  spirit  of  my  land ! 

It  visits  me  once  more  I — though  I  must  die 

Far  firom  the  myrtles  which  thy  breen  hu  fum'd, 

My  own  bright  Italy ! 

Oh !  that  loves  quenchless  power 

Might  waft  my  voice  to  fill  thy  summer  skj , 

And  through  tiiy  groves  its  dying  music  shower, 

Italy!  Italy! 

Jlffi.Heaiai. 

The  skies  of  radiant  Italy ! 

Oh !  they  are  deeply  blue ; 
And  nothing  save  their  kindred  waves. 

Can  matdi  their  sapphire  hue. 

Lady  Flan  Hatiagi. 

The  songs  of  tunefiil  Italy ! 

They  wake  within  the  heart. 
Those  Tisions  of  the  olden  time 

Which  win  not  thence  depart 

Lady  Fhn  ffufo^ 

The  tombs  of  holy  Italy ! 
The  earth  where  heroes  trod ; 
Where  sainted  martyrs  glorified 
In  death  th'  Incarnate  God ! 
Where  all  is  bright,  and  pure,  and  eahn. 
On  earth,  in  air  and  sea : 
Oh  Italy !  amongst  thy  tombs. 
Hast  thou  no  place  for  me  7 

Lady  Flan  Hat6»gi. 

We  came  to  Italy.    I  felt 

A  yearning  for  its  sunny  sky ; 
My  very  spirit  seem'd  to  mch 

As  swept  its  first  warm  breezes  by. 
From  lip  and  cheek  a  chilling  mist. 

From  life  and  soul  a  frozen  rime. 
By  every  breath  seem'd  softly  kiss'd— 

God's  blessing  on  its  radiant  clime ! 

WiB»'fF*«» 

A  calm  and  lovely  paradise 

Is  Italy,  for  minds  at  ease ; 
The  sadness  of  its  sunny  skies 

Weifhs  not  upon  the  lives  of  these. 


JAIL.  — (See  Prisok.) 

JEALOUSY. 

llie  venom  ekmoiurs  of  a  jealous  wooms 
Poison  mora  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooA. 


jEALonsr. 


Foa]  jeakxuy !  that  tomost  low  diiine 
To  joylcM  dnad,  and  mak'it  the  loving  haait 
With  bateftd  dioiif  hta  to  lan^uiah  and  to  piiio, 
And  feed  Hself  with  BMooaBamvDg  amart : 
Of  all  the  paaaiona  in  the  mind  thoa  Tilcst  art. 

SjMfiMr'f  Fairy  Queem, 

Yet  is  there  eno  more  cnraed  than  thoj  all. 
That  canker-worm,  that  monster,  jealoosj, 
Which  eats  the  heart  and  ibeds  upon  the  gaO, 
Turning  all  love's  delight  to  misery, 
Throagh  fear  of  losing  his  felicity. 
Ah,  Gods !  that  ever  ye  that  monster  placed 
In  gentle  love^Jhat  all  his  joys  defaced ! 

Spenser'B  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love. 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 

To  be  suspected ;  firam*d  to  make  women  ftlse. 

Shah.  Oihdio. 
O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 
It  is  the  green-ey*d  monster  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on ;  that  cuckold  lives  in  bliss, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fiite,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
Bot,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves ! 

ShaJta.  Othdlo. 

Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 

From  jealousy ! 

Shako.  OtheVo. 

*T  is  not  to  make  me  jealous, 

To  say — ^my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 

Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous : 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 

The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 

For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me :  no,  lago ; 

I  'Q  sec,  befere  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 

And,  on  the  proo^  there  is  no  more  but  this — 

Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

Shako.  OlheUo. 

liook  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio ; 
Wear  your  eye  —  thus,  not  jealous  nor  secure : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  Uoble  nature. 
Out  of  selflbounty,  be  abusM ;  look  to  *t 

Shako.  OtheUo. 

"niink'st  thou  I  *d  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  7    No :  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is — once  to  be  resolved. 

Shako.  OiheBo. 

What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust  7 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry ; 
I  found  not  Caasio's  kisses  on  her  lips ; 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he 's  not  lobb'd  at  alL 

Shako.  Olhdh. 


Trifles,  Ugfat  as  air. 

Are,  to  the  jeakms,  confirmations  strong 

As  prooft  of  holy  writ 

Shako.  OtheOo 

Look  where  he  comes !  not  poppy,  nor  mandragor% 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 

Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Shako.  OtheUok 

O  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  tlie  tranquil  mind !  ferewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trumps 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And  O,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove*s  dread  clamoius  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  OtheOo's  occupation's  gone ! 

Shako.  OthoOo, 

If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me. 

Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse ; 

On  horror's  head,  horrors  accumulate : 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd. 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 

Greater  than  that 

Shako.  OthelU, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not : 

I  think  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not : 

I  '11  have  some  proof:  her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 

As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 

As  mine  own  fece. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 

Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 

I  '11  not  endure  it^ — ^Would  I  were  satisfied ! 

Shako.  OthdUk 

All  my  fend  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven : 
T  is  gone.  — 

Anse,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! 
Yield  up^  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne, 
To  tyrannous  hate !  swell  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  t  is  of  aspiok's  fim^— . 

Shako.  OthoOa, 

I  pray  you,  in  your  letter^ 

When  yon  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :  then  must  yoa 

speak 

Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wiwly,  but  too  weU ; 

Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 

Peiplez'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one,  whose  hand, 

like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  avray 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe 

Shako.  OikaSU 
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Airaimt !  be  gone  I  tbon  hast  wt  me  on  the  rack ; 

I  iwear  *tu  better  to  be  mnch  aboa'd, 

Than  but  to  know  *t  a  little. 

Shak§.  OtMOo, 

But  to  be  paddling  pauni,  and  pinching  fingcra, 
Am  now  they  are ;  and  making  practiaM  amiles, 
Ab  in  a  looking-gloas ; — and  tben  to  sigh,  aa  *t  were 
The  mort  o*  the  deer.    O,  that  ia  entertainment 
My  boBom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows ! 

Shakt.  Wiiaer*$  Tale. 

Is  whispering  nothing  ? 
Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  7 — is  meeting  noses  7 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  7 — stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  7 — (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty :)  horsing  foot  to  foot  7^ 
Skulking  in   corners?  —  wishing    clocks    more 

swift  7— 
Hours,  minutes  7 — ^noon,  midnight  7  and  all  eyes 
Bhnd  with  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs, — theirs 

only, 
Hiat  would  unseen  be  wicked  7 — is  this  nothing  7 
Why,  then  the  worid,  and  all  that's  in  it,  is  nothing. 

Shakt.  Winter**  Tale. 

O  jealousy !  daughter  of  envy  and  of  love. 
Most  wayward  issue  of  a  gentle  sire ; 
Fo6tcr*d  with  fbars,  thy  father's  joy's  t'  improve : 
Mirth-marring  monster,  bom  a  subtle  liar; 
Hateful  unto  thyself,  fljring  thine  own  desire ; 
Feeding  upon  suspect,  that  doth  renew  thee ; 
Happy  were  lovers,  if  they  never  knew  thee. 

Danube  Roeamand. 

Pale  hag,  infernal  fury,  pleasure's  smart ; 
Envious  observer,  prying  in  ev'ry  part : 
Suspicious,  fearful,  gazing  still  about  thee, 
O  would  to  God  that  love  could  be  without  thee. 

DameVe  Roaanumd 

I  'U  strive. 
With  the  assurance  of  my  worth,  and  merits, 
To  kill  this  monster,  jealouFy. 

Maeeinger'e  Bondman. 

Of  an 

Oar  passions,  I  wonder  nature  made 
The  worst,  foul  jealousy,  her  favourite  ;^ 
And  if  it  be  so,  why  took  she  care 
That  ev'ry  thing  should  give  the  monster  nourish- 
ment. 
And  left  va  nothing  to  destroy  it  with. 

SuelUing^e  BrennoraU. 

fhou  wond'rous  yeOow  fiend ! 

Tctrnper  an  antidote  with  antimony, 

And  *tib  infectious :  Mix  jealousy  with  marriage, 

U  pi4WD8  virtue, 

DavenporCe  CUtf  NigU^Cap. 


O  jealousy, 
Love*8  ecHpM !  thou  art  in  thy  disease, 
A  wild  mad  patient;  wond'rous  hard  to  pleue. 

Dateupmre  CUy  Higk-Cep, 

An  jealousy 
Must  still  be  strangled  in  its  birth;  or  time 
Win  soon  conspire  to  make  it  strong  enough 
To  overcome  the  truth. 

Sir  W.  DavenanCe  Cnid  Bniitr, 

When  this  disease  of  jealousy  can  find 
A  way  to  seize  upon  a  crazy  mind ; 
Most  things,  instead  of  help,  or  giving  ease. 
The  humour  feed,  and  turn  to  the  disease. 

Sir  RobeH  Howard'e  Vreld  Virgu. 

SbaU  jealousy  a  pow'r  o'er  judgment  gain. 
Though  it  does  only  in  the  fancy  reign  7 
With  knowledge  thou  art  inconsistent  still: 
The  mind's  ibul  monster,  whom  fair  truth  don 

kiU. 
Thy  tyranny  subverts  ev'n  nature's  laws ; 
For  ofl  thou  hast  effects,  without  a  cause: 
And,  which  thy  strength,  or  weakness  does  deted, 
Thou  oflen  hast  a  cause  without  effect; 
In  aU  thou  dost,  thou  ever  dost  amiss ; 
Seest  what  is  not,  or  seest  not  that  which  is. 

Earl  of  Orreiye  Hani  F. 

What  a  bridge 
Of  glass  I  walk  upon,  over  a  river 
Of  certain  ruin,  mine  own  weighty  fears 
Cracking  what  would  support  me !  and  those  helpi, 
Which  confidence  lends  to  others,  are  from  me 
Ravish'd  by  doubts,  and  wilful  jealousy. 

MeeMge- 

Doubt  is  the  effect  of  fear  or  jealousy. 
Two  passions  which  to  reason  give  the  lie; 
For  fear  torments,  and  never  doth  assist; 
And  jealousy  is  love  lost  in  a  mist: 
Both  hoodwink  truth,  and  go  to  bliod-manVbo^ 
Cry  here,  then  there,  seem  to  direct  enoughi 
But  aU  the  while  shift  place ;  making  the  mind, 
As  it  goes  out  of  breath,  despair  to  find ; 
And  if  at  last  something  it  stumbles  on. 
Perhaps  it  caHs  it  felse,  and  then  't  is  gone. 
If  true,  what  *s  gain'd  7  only  just  time  to  see 
A  breathless  play,  a  game  at  liberty; 
That  has  no  other  end  than  this,  that  men 
Run  to  be  tir'd,  just  to  sit  down  again. 

Fatal  Jeahiuf — Avikr  Am. 

Then  shall  I  be  no  more; 

And  Adam  wedded  to  another  Eve, 

Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct; 

A  death  to  think. 

MiUott'9Pare£$iL^' 
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In  thoM  hearts, 
Jam  anlibidinoai  reign*d,  nor  jealousy 
Was  nnderatood,  the  injur'd  lorer's  helL 

MiUotCi  ParadUt  Loii, 

Suspicions,  and  fiintastical  surmise. 
And  jealousy  suffused,  with  jaundice  in  her  ejros. 
Discolouring  all  she  view*d,  in  tawny  dress'd, 
Down-look,  and  with  a  cuckoo  in  her  fist 

DryderCt  Palamon  and  AreUe, 

Oh  jealousy !  thou  bane  of  pleasing  friendship^ 
Thou  worst  invader  of  our  tender  bosoms ; 
flow  does  thy  rancour  poison  all  our  softness. 
And  turn  our  gentle  natures  into  bitterness ! 

Rowe't  Jane  Shore, 
PaasioDs,  if  great,  though  tnmM  to  their  reverse, 
Keep  their  degree,  and  are  great  passions  stilL 
And  she  who,  when  she  thinks  her  lover  false. 
Retains  her  temper,  never  lost  her  heart 

Young'9  Broihere, 

Oh !  the  pain  of  pains, 
Is  when  the  fkir  one,  whom  our  soul  is  fend  of) 
Gives  transport,  and  receives  it  from  anotlier. 

Young't  Bunri». 

O  jealousy,  each  other  passion 's  calm 
To  thee,  thou  conflagration  of  the  soul ! 
Thou  king  of  torments !  thou  grand  counterpoise 
For  an  the  transports  beauty  can  inspire. 

Young's  Revenge. 

It  is  jealousy*s  peculiar  nature 
To  sweU  small  things  to  great ;  nay,  out  of  naught 
To  conjiire  much ;  and  then  to  lose  its  reason 
Amid  the  hideous  phantoms  it  has  fbrmM. 

youn^*s  Revenge* 

Jealousy,  saidst  thou 7  I  disdain  it: — no- 
Distrust  is  poor,  and  a  misplacM  suspicion 
Invites,  and  justifies  the  fitlsehood  fear'd. 

HiU'B  Zara. 

Ten  thoound  fhries  lash  roy  soul  with  whips. 
At  ev'ry  kx>k  sharp  stings  transfix  my  heart. 
And  my  chill  blood  thrills  odd  through  ev'ry  vein ! 

Darey'e  Love  and  Ambition. 

O  jealousy !  thou  merciless  destroyer. 
More  cruel  than  the  grave !  what  ravages 
Does  thy  vnld  war  make  in  the  noblest  bosoms  I 

MaUeCo  Euridiee. 

Hence,  jealousy ;  thou  fatal  lying  fiend. 
Thou  false  seducer  of  our  hearts,  be  gone ! 

C.  Jo&ntoft*s  Sukamoo. 

To  doubt  *8  an  injury ;  to  suspect  a  fi'iend 

Is  breach  of  fiiendi^ip :  jealousy  *a  a  seed 

Sown  but  in  vicious  minds ;  prone  to  distrust 

Because  apt  to  deceive. 

Lmudaion't  Heroic  Lovo, 


But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  onee  difibse, 
*Tis  then  delightfbl  misery  no  more. 
But  agony  unmix*d,  incessant  gall. 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise.    Ye  fkiry  prospects,  then. 
Ye  beds  of  roses,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy. 
Farewell !  ye  gloamings  of  departed  peace, 
Shine  out  your  last !  tlie  yellow-tinging  plague 
Internal  vision  taints,  and  in  a  night 
Of  livid  gloom  imagination  wraps. 

TmOMOOn  8  oSSfOMt 

Ten  thousand  fears 
Invented  wild,  ten  thousand  frantic  views 
Of  horrid  rivals,  hanging  on  the  charms 
For  which  he  melti  in  fimdness,  eat  him  up 
With  fervent  anguish,  and  consuming  rage. 

Thonuon't  Seaoem 

1  've  seen  and  heard 
Enough,  beyond  suspicion's  pale  distrusti. 
To  damn  me  with  the  knowledge  of  my  fate. 

BeekinghaaCo  Henry  IV.  of  France* 

O  jeaknisy !  thou  most  unnatural  ofispring 

Of  a  too  tender  parent !  that  in  excess 

Of  fondness  feeds  thee,  like  the  pelican. 

But  with  her  purest  bkxxl ;  and  in  return 

Hiou  tear'st  the  bosom  whence  thy  nurture  flows. 

Frowd^B  Phiklao. 
Thy  numbers,  jealousy,  to  naught  were  fix'd. 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state : 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  wna  mix'd. 
And  now  it  courted  love,  now  raving  call'd  on  hate 

CoUim's  PasstoRf  . 

Among  the  sons  of  men  how  few  are  known 

Who  dare  be  just  to  merit  not  their  own ! 

Superior  virtue  and  superior  sense. 

To  knaves  and  ftols  will  always  give  offisnce. 

Nay,  men  of  real  worth  can  scarcely  bear, 

So  nice  is  jealousy,  a  rival  there. 

ChurehiU 

In  gentle  love  the  sweetest  joys  we  find  -— 
Yet  even  those  joys,  dire  jealousy  molests. 
And  blackens  each  ftir  image  in  our  breasts. 

LytiidmL 

All  other  passions  have  their  hour  of  thinking, 
And  hear  the  voice  of  reason.    This  alone 
Breaks  at  the  first  suspicion  into  phrenzy, 
And  sweeps  the  soul  in  tempests. 

Francio^e  ConeUmtuu 

See,  his  audacious  fiice  he  turns  to  hers; 
GUtt'ring  with  oonfidqpce  some  nauseous  jest; 
And  she  endures  it  too— oh!  this  looks  vile^: 

Joanna  BmiUWo  De  JfmiAr* 
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When  fodi  had  ftamM  the  tweeti  of  woman*B 

faee, 

And  lockt  men's  looks  within  her  ifolden  hair, 

That  Phcsbus  blash'd  to  see  her  matchless  grace, 

And  heavenly  gods  on  earth  did  make  repair, 

To  *qaip  iair  Venus*  overweening  pride, 

Love*s  happy  thoughts  to  jealousy  were  tied. 

Then  grow  a  wrinkle  on  lair  Venus*  brow, 

The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  turnM  to  gall ; 

Gloomy  was  heaven ;  bright  PhoBbus  did  avow 

He  would  be  coy,  and  would  not  love  at  all ; 

Swearing  no  greater  mischief  could  be  wrought. 

Than  love  united  to  a  jealous  thought 

Greene 

O  jealousy, 
Thou  ugliest  fiend  of  hell !  thy  healthful  venom 
Preys  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  deadly  hue 
Of  my  fresh  cheek  to  haggard  sallowness. 
And  drinks  my  spirits  up ! 

Hatinah  Mort't  David  and  Gciiah. 

That  anxious  torture  may  I  never  feci. 

Which,  doubtful,  watches  o*er  a  wandering  heart 

0  who  that  bitter  torment  can  reveal, 

Or  teU  the  pining  anguish  of  that  smart ! 
In  those  affections  may  I  ne'er  have  part. 
Which  easily  transferr'd  can  Icam  to  rove ; 
No,  dearest  Cupid !  when  I  feel  thy  dart. 
For  thy  sweet  Psyche's  sake  may  no  false  love. 
The  tenderness  I  prize  lightly  from  me  rove ! 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 

J?  or  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it 

Byrm, 

Her  maids  vrare  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one. 
You  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright : 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life— 

1  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

Byron, 

Alas !  Ibr  he  who  loves  too  od  may  be 

Like  one  who  hath  a  precious  treasure  seal'd, 
Whorcto  another  hath  obtain'd  the  key : 

And  he,  poor  soul !  who  there  his  all  oonceal'd. 
Lives  blindly  on,  nor  knows  that  mite  by  mite 

It  dwindleth  flrom  his  grasp;  or  if  a  thought 
That  something  hath  been  lost  his  mind  affright. 

He  puts  it  by  as  evil  fancy  wrought 
Yet  will  there  sometimes  come  a  ghostly  dread. 

From  which  the  soul  recoils ;  but  he  toiU  sleep — 
Ay,  deep — and  when  he  wakes,  all,  all  is  fled. 

Jtfrs.  E,  Oake$  Smkh. 

Ah  no !  my  love  knovrs  no  vain  jealousy ; 

The  rose  that  blooms  and  lives  but  in  the  sun, 

Asas  not  what  other  flowers  he  shines  upon. 

If  be  but  shine  on  her. 

Mii$  iiims  0.  Lynek, 


Jealousy,  that  doats  but  dooms,  and  marders,  yet 
adores !  Spntgue^B  Shakwpmn  M& 

To  tell  the  truth,— (you  '11  not  betray  7) 

I  hate  to  see  a  jealous  woman; 
As  if  e'en  Beauty's  fkintest  ray 

Should  fiJl  upon  a  heart  that 's  human. 

Without  awaking  gratefbl  love 

To  Beauty's  Author  thron'd  above ! 

Jfrs.  0$gmd, 


JEST. 


A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it 

Shakt,  Love's  Lahottr 

Laugh  not  too  much ;  the  witty  man  laughs 
For  wit  is  news  only  to  ignorance : 
Loss  at  thine  own  things  laugh;  lest  in  the 
Thy  person  share,  and  the  conceit  advance. 
Make  not  thy  sport  abuses :  for  the  fly 
That  feeds  on  dung,  is  coloured  thereby. 
Pick  from  thy  mirth,  like  stones  out  of  the 
Profimeness,  filthiness,  abusiveness : 
These  are  the  scum  with  which  ooarse 

abound : 
The  fine  may  spare  this  well,  yet  not  go  1 
All  things  are  big  with  jest :  nothing  that  *s 
But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  hast  the  vein. 


lessftj 
jest 


plain. 


Rare  compound  of  oddity,  fix>lic  and  fun. 
To  relish  a  joke,  and  rejoice  in  a  pun ! 

OMtmbL 

He  cannot  try  to  speak  with  gravity. 

But  one  perceives  he  wags  an  idle  tongue ; 

He  cannot  try  to  look  demure,  but  spite 

Of  an  he  does,  he  shows  a  laughter's  cheek ; 

He  cannot  e'en  essay  to  walk  sedate. 

But  in  his  very  gait  one  sees  a  jest, 

That 's  ready  to  break  out  in  spite  of  aU 

His  seeming. 

KnowU$'  WiOiam  TdL 


JOY. 


Joy  never  feasts  so  high. 
As  when  the  first  course  is  of  misery. 

SuekUm^o  J^fissvA 

O  there  was  a  time 

I  could  have  heard  such  sounds  with  ragin^r 

But  now  it  comes  too  late : 

Give  blind  men  beauty;  music  to  the  deaf; 

Give  prosp'rous  vrinds  to  ships  that  have  no 

Their  joys  wiU  be  like  mine. 

Fawe^o  Smetjfietu 


JVf 


JOY, 
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JojB  are  not  joys,  that  always  stay ; 

And  constant  pleasures  don't  delight,  but  cloy. 

Alex,Br€ime. 


Indeed  true  jfladness  doth  not  always  speak : 
Joj,  bred  and  bom  but  in  the  tongue,  is  weak. 

JoMon  on  the  CfntnoalxoH* 

Sirell,  swell,  my  joys ;  and  faint  not  to  declare 
Younelfes  as  ample,  as  your  causes  are. 

J(m«oii*s  Sijamu, 

True  joy  is  only  hope  put  out  oC  fear ; 
And  honour  hideth  error  ev*ry  where. 

Lord  Brooke''$  Alaham, 

My  joys,  like  men  in  crowds,  press  out  so  fkst ; 
They  stop  by  their  own  numbers,  and  their  haste. 
Sir  Robert  Hou)ard'$  Ve$Uil  Virgin, 

Wonder  and  joy  so  fast  together  flow. 
Their  haste  to  pass,  has  made  their  passage  slow ; 
Like  straggling  waters  in  a  vessel  pent. 
Whose  crowding  drops  choke  up  the  narrow  vent 
Sir  Robert  Howartft  Indian  Queen, 

Wise  heaven  doth  see  it  as  fit 

•In  an  our  joys  to  give  us  some  alloys. 

As  in  our  sorrowv  oomfarts :  when  our  sails 

Are  fill*d  with  happiest  winds,  then  we  most  need 

Some  heaviness  to  ballast  us. 

Founiain^e  Rewarde  of  Virtue, 

There  is  no  state,  in  which  the  bounteous  Gods 
Have  not  pkc*d  joy,  if  men  would  seek  it  out 

Croton'o  Darius, 

O  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes ! 

Milton^e  Paradise  LosL 

"Hiere  's  not  a  slave,  a  shackled  slave  of  mine, 
Bat  should  have  smiPd  that  hour  thro*  all  his  care, 
And  shook  his  chains  in  transport  and  rude  har- 
mony. Congreve's  Mourning  Bride, 

I  cannot  speak,  tears  so  obstruct  my  words 
And  choke  me  with  unutterable  joy. 

Otvoa^s  Cants  Marius. 
Were  my  whole  life  to  come  one  heap  of  troubles, 
The  pleasure  of  this  moment  would  suffice, 
And  sweeten  all  my  griefe  with  its  remembrance. 

Lee*s  Mithridates, 

A  springing  joy, 
A  pleasure,  which  no  language  can  express. 
An  ecstasy,  that  mothers  only  feel, 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  up  my  sorrow, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  low'ring  sky. 

A,  PkUips's  Distrest  Mother. 

Wen,  there  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
And,  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it 

Joaitna  BaUUe^s  BasiL 


From  the  sad  yeaxs  of  life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  strike, 
Keen,  blissfiil,  bright,  never  to  be  fi»rgotten : 
Which,  thro'  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'erpas^ 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 

Joanna  BaiUie*s  De  Montford. 
3oy»  are  for  the  gods ; 
Man's  common  course  of  nature  is  distress : 
His  joys  are  prodigies ;  and,  like  them  too» 
Portend  approaching  ilL    The  wise  main  starts 

And  trembles  at  the  perils  of  a  bliss. 

Young's  Brothers, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

ShsOey, 

Joy  ?  —  a  moon  by  fits  reflected 
In  a  swamp  or  watery  bog. 

Wordsworth, 

it  is  a  joy 

To  think  the  best  we  can  o£  human  kind. 

Wor<2tirortA. 
The  paths  of  bliss  are  joyous,  and  the  breast 
Of  thoughtless  youth  is  easy  to  be  blest 

WiSliam  Herbert 

There  foils  to  manhood's  lot 
A  joy  which  youth  has  not :  -^ 
A  dream  more  beautiful  than  truth, 
Retiuming  Spring,  renewing  youth. 

Janus  Montgomery, 
Let  fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot 

destroy; 
Which  come  in  the  night  time  of  sorrow  and  care, 
And  bring  back  the  foatures  that  joy  used  to  wear. 

Moore, 
I  have  known  many  that  did  act  a  joy 
In  which  they  had  no  part 

Miss  London, 
Thy  joys 
Are  plac'd  in  trifles,  foshions,  fbUies,  toys. 

Craths. 
There  is  strength. 
And  a  fierce  instinct,  even  in  common  souL^ 
To  bear  up  manhood  with  a  stormy  joy, 
When  red  swords  meet  in  lightning. 

Mrs,  Hemans^s  Siege  of  Valencia, 
But  what  are  past  or  future  }oya  7 

The  present  is  our  own ! 
And  he  is  wise  who  best  emptoys 
The  passing  hour  alone. 

Hiher^s  TransMsns  of  Pindut, 
Joy  kneels,  at  morning's  rosy  prime. 
In  worship  to  the  rising  sun. 

Jamss  O,  Brooks 

Joy  loves  to  cull  the  summer  flower. 
And  wreathe  it  round  his  happy  brow. 

Jamss  O,  Brosks 


Joy  fer  the  present  moment !    Jof  to-day  I 

Why  look  we  to  the  merrow  T 

Miaglo  me  bitten  to  drive  cares  away ; 

Nothing*  on  earth  can  be  for  ever  yay, 

And  free  from  aorrow. 

JSpet  Sargent 
Her  ^orld  was  ever  joyoos—- 

She  thooght  of  grief  and  pain 
As  giants  in  the  olden  time 
lliat  ne*er  would  come  a^^ain. 

Mr$.  HaWt  Alice  Ray, 

1  was  bom  ior  rejoicing ;  a  **  summer  child**  truly : 
And  kiodred  I  claim  with  each  wild  joyous  thing ; 

The  light  frolic  breeze— or  the  streamlet  unruly — i 
Or  a  cloud  at  its  play— -or  a  bird  on  the  wing, 

Mre.  EiUtt  Poemt. 


JUDGE. 

And  then  the  justice ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  Iin*d, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances, 

And  so  he  plays  his  part 

Shake.  Ae  you  Uke  it, 

I  do  believe, 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge. 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge :  for  it  is  you 
Have  blovm  this  coal  betwijtt  my  brd  and  me. 

Shake,  Henry  VllI, 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand  and  virtue  go; 
More  or  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  selfloffences  weighing. 

Shake,  Meaeure  for  Meaeure, 

A  judge  —  a  man  so  loamed, 
flo  fijn  of  equity,  so  noble,  so  notable ; 
In  the  jirooess  of  his  lift,  so  innocent ; 
In  4he  manage  of  his  office  so  incorrupt ; 
In  the  passages  of  state  so  wise ;  in 
Affection  .of  his  country  so  religious; 
In  aU  his  services  to  the  king  so 
l^jrtunate  and  ezpbring,  as  envy 
itself  .cauaoBt  accuse,  or  malice  vitiate. 

Chapman  and  Shirley*e  Admiral  ef  France, 

Hold  that  judge 
Unwovtby  of  jhis  jilaoe,  that  lets  his  censure 
Jlf4Mat  in  the  wajres-of  an  imagin*d  &vour: 
lliia  shipwrecks  in  ithe  haven ;  and  but  wounds 
T«4eir  oonscienr4:,  that  smooth  the  soon  ebb*d  hu* 

mours 
•  M*  tucir  incensed  king. 

Ck^pmaH  and  ShirUy*e  Admiral  ef  France, 


^yt  judges,  fly ;  oomiption  *s  in  your  eoort; 
The  judge  of  truth  hath  made  your  judgmcotihart: 
Look  so  to  judge,  that  at  the  latter  day 
Ye  be  not  judg*d  with  those  that  wend  tstrtj; 
Who  passeth  judgment  for  his  private  gain, 
He  well  may  judge,  he  is  adjudg'd  to  pala. 

T,  Ledge  and  R.  Green'e  Leimg-Gk$L 

It  well  becomes  that  judge  to  nod  at  crimes, 
That  does  oommit  greater  himself  and  lives. 

Toumeur''e  Reeeager^e  Tnfjtif 

What  can  innocence  hope  fir. 

When  such  as  sit  her  judges  are  corrupted  7 

JUdSsif^r's  MaidtfHmHr, 

With  an  equal  scale 
He  weighs  th'  offences  betwiit  man  and  man; 
He  is  not  sooth'd  with  adulation. 
Nor  mov*d  with  tears,  to  wrest  the  course  of  jutioe 
Into  an  unjust  current,  t*  qppress  the  innoceat; 
Nor  does  he  make  the  laws 
Punish  the  man,  but  in  the  man  the  caose. 

Swetnam^the  WemteHtUr, 

*T  is  a  maxim  in  our  politica, 

A  judge  destroys  a  mighty  practiser: 

When  they  grow  rioh  and  lasy,  they  are  ripe 

For  honour. 

Shifiey^e  Honoria  ami  Memmm, 

Nor  envies,  when  a  gipsy  you  commit, 
And  shake  the  clumsy  bench  with  oountrj  wit; 
When  you  tho  dullest  of  dull  things  have  laid, 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made. 

Young' e  Leee  tf  Fem 

When  judges  a  campaigning  go, 
And  on  tlieir  benches  look  so  big. 
What  gives  them  consequence,  I  trow. 
Is  nothing  but  a  bushel  wig. 

Dr.  WoleeCe  Peter  Pmkr- 

A  wise  judge  by  the  craft  of  the  law  wu  never 
seduced  from  its  purpose.  Sarihf. 


JUDGMEI^T. 

I  see,  men*s  judgments  are 

A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 

Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 

To  suffer  all  alike. 

Shake,  Antony  and  CleBfeU*' 

O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  bcasta, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason. 

Slioke,  JuJiut  C«Mr. 

I  charge  you  oy  the  law. 

Whereof  you  are  a  well^escrving  pillar, 

Proceed  to  judgment 

Shake,  Merchant  tf  Tt^ 

Men*s  judgments  sway  on  that  side  fcrtime  letsa 

Chapman'e  Wideof'B  Tmt. 


JUSTICE. 
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If  jndgpnent  codld  in  solemn  dnUness  fie, 

Which  weaker  nilcrs  wear  for  gfravity. 

Then  Aoee  mnit  needs  transcendent  judgements 

have, 
Tliat  wodld  instract  wise  nature  to  be  grave. 

Sir  W.  DmvemnL 

His  be  the  praise,  who,  looking  down  in  soom 
On  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd. 
Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  nobly  dares 
To  6e,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man. 

CumbtrUind'$  PMUmotL 

Let  none  direct  thee  what  to  do  or  say, 
Till  thee  thy  judgment  of  the  matter  sway ; 
Let  not  the  pleasing  many  thee  delight. 
First  judge,  if  those  whom  thou  dost  please,  judge 
right  Dtahonu 

Judgment  is  but  a  curious  pair  of  scales. 

That  turns  with  tb*  hundredth  part  of  true  or  false. 

And  still  the  more  H  is  us*d  is  wont  *t  abate 

Tlie  sabtkmess  and  nieeness  of  its  weight. 

Until  His  fidse,  and  will  not  rise  nor  flUl 

like  those  that  are  less  artificial; 

And  thereibre  students,  in  their  ways  of  judging 

Are  &in  to  swallow  many  a  senseless  gudgeon, 

And  by  their  understanding  lose 

Its  active  faculty  with  too  much  use ; 

For  reason,  when  too  curiously  His  spun, 

Is  but  the  next  of  all  removM  from  none. 

BuOer, 

Man 's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  true ; 
Nature  is  fiiigal,  and  her  wants  are  few ; 
Those  few  wants,  answered,  bring  sincere  delights ; 
But  feob  create  themselves  new  appetites : 
Fancy,  and  pride,  seek  things  at  vast  expense, 
Which  relish  not  to  reason,  nor  to  sense. 
W^hen  surfeit,  or  unthankfulneaB,  destroys. 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys. 
In  fency*s  airy  land  of  noise  and  show. 
Where  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pleasures  grow ; 
Like  cats  in  air-pumps,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 

*T  Lb  with  our  judgments  as  oui  watches,^  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Pop^9  E$9ay  «f  CrUidmn. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse. 
The  pious  fVaud  transparent  grown. 

The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  wrong  alone— 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day ; 

And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 

From  their  decay. 

WAtttfVs  Poem, 


How  .inch  we  give  to  other  hearts  our  tone, 
And  judge  of  others*  feelings  by  our  own. 

JIf tfs  Lfffubn. 

Name  her  not,  the  guilty  one. 

Virtue  turns  aside  fer  shame 

At  the  mention  of  her  name ; 
Very  evilly  hath  she  done— 
Pity  is  on  her  misspent: 

She  was  bom  of  guilty  kin, 

Her  life 's  course  has  guilty  been ; 
Never  unto  school  she  went. 

And  whate'er  she  leam*d  was  sin : 

Let  her  die! 

MaryHomltL 

JUSTICE. 

Nought  18  on  earth  more  sacred  or  divine, 
That  gods  and  men  do  equally  adore 
Than  this  same  virtue,  that  doth  right  define ; 
For  th*  heavens  themselves,  whence  mortal  men 

implore 
Right  in  their  wrongs,  are  rul*d  by  rightooqs  lom 
Of  highest  Jove,  who  doth  true  justice  deal 
To  his  inferior  gods;  and  evermore 
Therewith  contains  his  heavenly  commonweal : 
The  skill  whereof  to  princes*  hearts  he  doth  reveal. 

Speruer's  Fairy  Qtuetk 

In  the  eormpted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice : 
And  ofl  *t  is  seen,  the  wicked  prixe  itself 
Buys  out  the  law :  but  *t  is  not  so  above : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compeU*^^ 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  ferehead  of  our  faults^ 
To  give  in  evidence. 

Shako.  Hanuo^ 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  t 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shako.  King  Loar. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof; 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test. 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modem  seeming,  do  prefer  against  him* 

Shako.  OiktOo 

If  you  deny  me,  60  upon  your  law. 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice : 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer,  shall  I  have  it  ( 

Shako.  Merchant  of  Vonieo 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untainted 
Thrice  is  he  arm*d  who  hath  his  quarrel  just. 
And  he  but  naked,  though  i«<*kM  up  m  steel, 
Whose  oonseienoe  with  mjosiice  Is  eonnpled. 

Shako.  Henn/  Vi 


Am  thoa  nrgest  jutioe,  be  awur'd, 
llioa  shalt  have  jutioe,  more  than  tiion  deeir*st 

Skah*  Merchcmt  «f  Vewict, 

T  is  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o*  th*  qoestion  carriee 
The  doe  o*  th*  ▼erdict  with  it :  at  what  ease 
Migfht  eornipt  minds  procure  knaves  as  comipt 
To  swear  against  you !  such  things  have  been  done. 

oAoffipsaft. 

I  beseech  you. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 

Shaik9.  MerehaM  cf  Vemee, 

Impartial  are  our  eyes  and  ears ; 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir. 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  tow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
tjhould  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstopping  firmness  of  my  upright  souL 

8hak9,  Richard  IL 

Yet  show  some  pity. 

Angd»,^l  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show 

justice; 

For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 

^Vhieh  a  dismissM  ofifenoe  would  after  gall ; 

And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 

IJves  not  to  act  another. 

Shak$.  Metufir  Mea* 

If  I  shall  be  condemn'd 

Upon  surmises ;  all  prooft  sleeping  else. 

Hut  what  your  jealousies  await ;  I  tell  you, 

*Tis  rigour  and  not  law. 

Shakt.  Winter's  Tale, 

m 

0  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  X  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity ! 

Shak§,  Olhdlo. 
Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  justice ; 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  fbr 

1  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
Boni  not  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
Iio  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding. 

8hak$.  Henry  VIIL 
The  gods 
Grow  angry  with  your  patience :  'T  is  their  care. 
And  must  be  yours,  that  guilty  men  escape  not : 
As  crimes  do  grow,  justice  should  rouse  itael£ 

JonemCe  CatiUne, 

J<i8l  men  are  only  froe,  the  rest  are  slaves. 

ChapmarCe  Casar  and  Pompey, 

'iMtice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  iew  men's  ruin,  but  to  ali  men's  fear. 

Swetman  —  the  Woman  Hater, 


If  but  one  virtue  did  adom  a  king, 
It  would  be  justice ;  many  great  defisali 
Are  veil'd  thereby — ^whereas  each  virtnooi 
In  one  who  is  not  just,  the  worid  suspecta 

EaricfSUiUa^ilknu, 

Justice,  when  equal  scales  she  holds,  is  blind 

Nor  cruelty,  nor  mercy,  change  her  mind: 

When  some  escape  ibr  that  which  others  die, 

Mercy  to  those,  to  these  is  cruelty : 

A  fine  and  slender  net  the  qnder  weaves 

Which  little  and  slight  animals  reoeiYei; 

And  if  she  catch  a  summer  bee  or  fly. 

They  with  a  piteous  groan  and  murmur  die; 

But  if  a  wasp  or  hornet  she  entrap, 

They  tear  her  oords,  like  Sampson,  and  escape: 

So  like  a  fly,  the  poor  offender  dies ; 

But  like  the  wasp  the  rich  escapes,  and  fliea 

Daikm. 

Justice  must  be  fi'om  Science  exempt; 
But  firaud  's  her  only  object  of  contempt: 
Fraud  in  the  fox,  force  in  the  lion  dweDs; 
But  justice  both  fitm  human  hearts  expels; 
But  he 's  the  greatest  monster,  without  doobt, 
Who  is  a  wolf  within,  a  sheep  withoat 

Daka. 

Who  painted  justice  blind,  did  not  declare 
What  magistrates  should  be,  but  what  they  are: 
Not  so  much  'cause  they  rich  and  poor  ibooiii 

weigh 
In  their  just  scales  alike ;  but  because  they, 
Now  blind  with  bribes  are  grown  so  weak  of  si^bt, 
'Aey  '11  sooner  fed  a  cause,  than  see  it  right 

HeaA't  CkrulA. 

Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 

Stumbles  on  innocence  sometimes. 

BtUla'i  Huiira, 

Justice  gives  sentence  many  times. 

On  one  man  for  another's  crimes. 

BuOei'eHuBnt 

All  are  not  just  because  they  do  no'wroo;; 
But  he  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  be  may, 

He  is  the  truly  just 

CmnbeM 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel :— who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live,  were  all  judg'd  jaBtlT^ 

Byrwi's  MariM  2*» 

A  happy  lot  be  thine,  and  larger  light 

Await  thee  there;  for  thou  hast  boood  Aj^ 

In  cheerfbl  homage  to  the  rule  of  right, 

And  lovest  all,  and  doest  good  for  SL 

BrynttPfi^ 

Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just;  and  6naIIj  jn^^ 
Triumphs.  . 


I 


KINDNESS 
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Ay,  jiMdoe,  who  evacks  her? 

Her  MtlM  reach  every  heart; 
The  action  and  the  mothe, 

She  weigheth  each  apart ; 

And  none  who  ewerve  from  right  or  troth 

Can  *ecape  her  penalty  !^ 

Jtfff.  HM9  Poem. 

Good  my  liege,  ftr  justice 
An  place  a  temple,  and  all  ■eason,  rammer ! 
Do  yoQ  deny  me  joatice  ? 

Remember,  One,  a  judge  of  righteooa  men. 
Swore  to  spare  Sodom  if  she  held  but  ten ! 

O.  W.  Hdmet, 


KINDNESS. 

KittdnesB  in  woman,  not  their  beanteous  looks, 

Shall  win  my  love. 

Shakt,  Taming  the  Shnw, 

What  would  you  have  ?  your  gentleness  shall  force 
More  than  your  ifaroe  move  us  to  gentleness. 

8hak$.  Am  you  Hk$  iL 

What  thou  wilt, 
Tlioo  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 
Than  hew  toH  with  thy  sword. 

Shako.  Tmum  ofAihono. 

Conunend  me  to  them ; 
And  ten  them  that,  to  ease  me  of  their  grieft. 
Their  fears  of  hostOe  strokes,  their  aches,  ksses. 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
Ihat  nature's  fi-agile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  lift's  uncertain  voyage,  I  wiU  some  kindness 
do  them.  Shako.  Timom  ofAihemo. 

Yoo  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  fhrlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre. 

Shako.  WmtOT'o  TaU. 

Those  that  do  teach  young  babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so;  ftr,  in  good  &ith, 
I  am  a  chUd  to  chiding. 

Shako.  OthoBa, 

Bhmt  not  his  love ; 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  wiU, 
For  he  is  gracious  if  he  be  observ'd. 

Shako.  Henry  IV.    Pari  II. 

His  temper,  therefere,  must  be  weU  observ'd : 
Chide  him  fer  fitults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  bknd  indin'd  to  mirth; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope. 
Tin  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Oflnfcund  themselves  with  working. 

Skako.  Hemry  IV.    PmilL 


When  your  head  did  but  aehe, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  irrooght  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  yon  again : 
And  VTith  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head; 
And,  like  the  vi^tchfbl  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Stin  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  what  lack  you  7  and,  where  lies  your  grief  7 

Shako,  King  Joftn. 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fiiir  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd. 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  faU 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  ofiended. 

MiUon'o  Paradioo  LooL 

Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  tied ; 
For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  aUied. 


Kindness  has  resistless  charms, 
AU  things  else  but  weakly  move ; 
Fiercest  anger  it  disarms. 
And  dips  the  wings  of  flying  love. 


Drydem 


Rockeoler, 


I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wound. 
Cure  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your  At* 
tunes.  Dryden^o  AUfar  £om. 

Hiy  vrords  have  darted  hope  into  my  soul. 
And  oomftrt  dawns  upon  me. 

SotOkem^o  DioappoialmenL 

A  wilfing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  vnnged  Mercury. 

Joanna  BaiUie'o  De  Mon^ML 

Generous  as  brave, 

AfiecUon,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 

Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 

As  his  daily  bread. 

R<igero*o  Italy, 

I  may  be  kind. 
And  meet  with  kindness,  yet  be  lonely  stilL 

ilf  iss  Landam 

Both  men  and  women  belie  their  nature 
When  they  are  not  kind. 

BaUey'o  F^^lvo. 

Think  me  not  unkind  and  rude 
That  I  walk  alone  in  grove  and  glen ; 

I  go  to  the  god  of  the  wood 
To  fetch  his  vrord  to  men. 

Ralph  Waido 

Speak  gently !   Love  doth  whisper  low 

The  vows  that  true  hearti  bind ; 

And  gently  friendship's  accents  flow; 

Afibction's  voice  is  kind. 

D.BtU^oPi 
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-If  a  taal  thoa  wouUbt  redMm« 
And  kftd  %  lost  on«  baok  to  God;— 
Woaldst  thoa  a  guardian-iuagel  taom 

To  one  who  long  in  guilt  hath  trod,— 
Go  kindly  to  him^take  hif  hand 

With  gentlest  words  within  thine  own. 
And  by  his  side  a  brother  stand. 
Till  aU  the  demons  thoa  dethrone. 

Mr$,  C.  M,  Sawytr. 

KINGS. 

The  lofo  of  kings  u  like  the  bkywing  of 
Winds,  which  idiistle  sometimes  gently  among 
The  leaTes,  and  straightway  torn  the  trees  op  by 
TIm  roots ;  or  fire,  which  warmetfa  aflur  ofE, 
And  bometh  near  hand ;  or  the  sea,  which  makes 
Men  hoist  their  sails  in  a  flattering  calm. 
And  to  cat  their  nuwts  in  a  roogh  storm. 

Xt%*«  AUwmder. 

Kings  are  earth's  gods :  in  vice  their  law's  their 

win; 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say,  Joie  doth  UL 

8haka.Pmelm. 


It  b  the  carse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  hamonrs  flur  a  wammt, 

To  break  into  the  bkwdy  boose  of  Uib| 

And,  on  the  winking  of  anthoiity, 

To  onderstand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dang'roos  majesty ;  when  perohanoe  it  frowns 

Mora  apoQ  homoor,  than  advis'd  respect 

Shak§,  Kwg  JoJbk 

Shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
fiBs  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crown'd  and  planted  many  years, 
Be  jodg'd  by  sabject  and  inibrior  breath  7 

Skakt.  Biehard  IL 

The  cease  of  majesty 
^    IKes  not  alone ;  bat,  like  a  galph,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it,  with  it :  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fiz'd  on  the  sammit  of  the  highest  moant. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  tfaoasand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoinM ;  which,  when  it  fUls. 
Each  small  annezment,  petty  conseqnenoe. 
Attends  the  boist'roas  ruin.    Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

Skdk$.Hmidd, 

He  may  not,  as  onTalned  persons  do, 

Carve  ftr  himself;  ftr  on  his  choice  depends 

"Die  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state, 

And  therefore  most  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 

Hmo  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 

^Vhoreof  he  is  the  head. 

Shak$,HsmUL 


Within  the  hdkw 
That's  roond  the  mortal  temples  of  a  kia^, 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the 
flcoflSng  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pap; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  Uttle  scene 
To  monarchiie,  be  ftar'd,  and  kiH  vrith  loob; 
Inflising  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  fife, 
Were  brass  impregnable  :  and  humooi'd  tbn, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and,  vrith  a  little  pin. 
Bores  through  his  castle  walls,  and— ftrewellkiiijr 

ShaURiekriU. 

Awake,  thou  conrard  majesty !  thoa  doepat: 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  nameiT 

Shaki.RiektTin. 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  rev'rence ;  throw  away  reaped, 
IVadition,  form,  and  ceremonious  do^, 
For  you  have  bat  mistook  me  aU  this  whik: 
I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  yoo, 
Taste  grieC  need  friends,  like  yon :  subjected  thai, 
How  can  you  say  to  me  —  I  am  a  king? 

ShaURidmin 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 

And  ten  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kmgi : 

How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  shin  in  «v; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  disposKti'd: 

Some  p(^son'd  by  their  wives,  some  deeping  W: 

All  murder'd. 

8Ut$.RidmiIl 


Or,  I  *n  be  buried  in  the  king's  highwaj ; 
Some  way  of  common  tread,  where  sabjeeti'  fat 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign^  head; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  vHiilit  I  fin; 
And  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

SUc$,Ridmill 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  lorrov, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  monov> 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  agt, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 
Hiy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  bietth> 

Skds$.  Ridmi  IL 

O  majeitj ! 
When  thou  dost  |dnch  thy  bearer,  thou  doft  lit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn,  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safoty. 

Skak$.  Hemy  JV.   PartH 

When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfiU  ourgiieBi 

We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person. 

Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  m  wtod?' 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wean  a  crown. 

Skak9.Hmiiy' 


KINGa 


f  OQ  we  much  mifltakea  in  tfak  king : 
QaefllwiL  your  gnoe  the  late  ambMMdon,— » 
With  whet  gieet  itate  he  heeixi  their  embeoBj, 
How  well  MppUed  with  noble  ooanieUors, 
Dow  modest  in  ezeeptioii,  and,  withal. 
How  temUe  in  oonetant  reeoliitioa. 

What  have  kinge 
Tliat  piivalos  have  not  too,  nve  ceremony  T 

Shfdc$^  Htmy  V, 

And,  but  ibr  ceremony,  each  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 
Hath  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

Shak9,  Hewry  V. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories^ 
An  oatward  honour  ibr  an  inward  toil; 
And,  ibr  unfelt  imaginations, 
rhey  often  feel  a  worid  of  restless  cares ', 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
rhere  's  nothing  diflbrs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Shaks.  Richard  III 

Why  our  battalia  trebles  that  account : 
Besides,  the  king*s  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want 
I  Shakt,  Henry  V 

j     Come  hither,  £ngland*s  hope :  if  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country*s  bliss. 
His  looks  are  ffall  of  peacefbl  majesty ; 
His  head  by  nature  fram*d  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre :  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 

ShaJc9.  Henry  VL    Pari  III, 

The  king.becoming  gracesi 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  in  many  ways.  ^^^  j^^^^^f^ 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 

So  much  they  love  it;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 

They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

Skakt.  Henry  VIII. 

So  ezeeUent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr.  gj^^  ^^,„j^ 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  suljeots,  and  his  royal  friends. 

,  8hak$.  Henry  IV,    Part  L 

There's  snefa  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  bnt  peq»  to  what  it  wooU, 

Acts  little  of  his  will 

Shakt,  HmnktM 


Kings,  by  their  example,  mere  do  sway. 
Than  by  their  pow*r;  and  men  do  more  obey, 
When  tiiey  are  led,  than  when  they  are  eompell*d. 

Jbnton  en  King  Jamef, 

Princes  that  would  their  people  should  do  well. 
Must  at  themselves  begin,  as  at  the  head ; 
Ber  men,  by  tlieir  example,  pattern  out 
Their  imitations,  and  regard  of  laws : 
A  virtuous  court  a  world  to  virtue  draws. 

Jmuon^e  CyntMa^s  Revebk 

We  see,  although  the  king  be  head. 
The  state  will  be  the  heart :  thift  sovereignty 
Is  but  in  place,  not  power ;  and  govemM 
By  the  equal  sceptre  of  necessity. 

Damd'B  CwU  War. 
And  while  they  live,  we  see  their  glorious  actions 
Ofl  wrested  to  the  worst ;  and  all  their  life . 
Is  but  a  stage  of  endless  toil  and  strife. 
Of  torments,  uproars,  mutinies,  and  factions ; 
They  rise  with  fear,  and  lie  with  danger  down : 
Huge  are  the  cares,  that  wait  upon  the  crown. 

Earl  of  SterUne*$  Danu9. 

He  *s  a  king, 
A  true,  right  king,  that  dares  do  aught,  save 

wrong: 
Fears  nothing  mortal,  but  to  be  unjust ; 
Who  is  not  blown  up  with  the  flattering  pufis 
Of  spungy  sycophants ;  who  stands  unmov*d. 
Despite  the  justling  of  opinion. 

Maretan^e  Antonio  and  Mdlida,    Part  I 

Wretched  state  of  kings  I  that  standing  high ; 
Their  fiiults  are  marks,  shot  at  by  every  eye. 

Deeker*8  Mateh  me  in  London. 

Alas !  what  are  we  kings  7 
Why  do  you  gods  place  us  above  the  rest. 
To  be  servM,  flatter*d,  and  ador*d ;  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  our  hands  your  thunder . 
But  when  we  come  to  try  the  power  we  have. 
There  *s  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  threat'nings  ? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher'B  PMUteter 

That  king  stands  surest,  who  by  *s  virtue  rises 
More  than  by  birth  or  blood.  That  prince  is  rare 
Who  strives  in  youth,  to  save  his  age  from  care. 

Middkton^B  Phamix 
Kings  do  often  grant 

That  happiness  to  others,  which  themselves  do 
want        Dauhome^B  Poor  Man^o  VomforL 

When  kings  leave 
Their  justice,  and  throw  shame  upon  deservers; 
Patienoe,  so  wounded,  turns  a  fiiry 

ShiiUy'o  Yonng  Admml 

Oh  happy  k]iig% 
Whose  thrones  are  laised  in  their  snbjeoli*  hearts. 

Mil  Ard's  PeHdn  WaHmk 


O  the  state  of  prinoee  I 

How  ftr  are  we  from  that  tfeenrit^, 

We  dieamt  o^  in  tfa*  ezpectanee  of  oar  crown  7 

Were  fereign  dangers  nothing,  yet  we  nouriah 

Our  rain  in  our  bosom. 

Anon,  Sicily  and  NapUa, 

O  't  is  oar  folly,  folly,  my  dear  fiiend,  ^ 

Becaose  we  see  th*  actiTity  of  states, 

To  flatter  them  with  &l8e  eternity ! 

Why  longer  than  the  dweller  lasts  the  hoose  7 

Why  should  the  world  be  always,  and  not  man  7 

Sure  kingdoms  are  as  mortal  as  their  kings. 

And  stay  but  longer  for  their  period. 

GcnieraaWt  Lodooiek  Sforza, 

RoTonge  torments,  and 

Executions  are  not  ezpressioos  of  a  king; 

Jkit  a  destruction :  he  rivals  not 

Th*  immortal  powVs  in  temples,  statues, 

Adoration,  but  transcendent  virtues, 

Divine  performances :  these  are  th*  additions 

By  which  he  climbs  to  heaven,  and  af^ars 

A  god  on  earth. 

Ktttegruti'i  Cantpiraey, 

The  &ults  kings  do, 
Shine  like  the  fiery  beacon  on  a  hill, 
For  all  to  see,  and  seeing,  tremble  at. 

Hemming$'$  Fatal  ContraeL 

From  the  monarch*s  virtue,  subjects  take 
Til*  ingredient  which  does  public  virtue  make : 
At  his  bright  beam  they  all  their  tapers  light, 
And  by  his  dial  set  their  motion  right 

Sir  W,  Davenant  to  tho  King, 

What  poor  things  are  kings ! 

What  poorer  things  are  nations-  to  obey 

Him,  whom  a  petty  passion  does  command  7 

Fate,  why  was  man  made  so  ridiculous  7 

Oh  I  am  mortaL    Men  but  flatter  me. 

Oh  fate !  why  were  not  kings  made  more  than 

men  7 
Or  why  will  peoide  have  us  to  bo  more  7 
Alas !  we  govern  others,  but  ourselves 
We  cannot  rule ;  as  our  eyes  that  do  see 
All  other  things,  but  cannot  see  themselves. 

Fountain^  Rewardo  €f  Kutus. 

Kings,  by  grasping  more  than  they  oould  hold. 
First  made  their  subjects  by  oppression  bold ; 
And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
Mure  than  vras  fit  for  subjects  to  receive. 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes ;  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 

Denkam, 
No  law  betwixt  two  sovereigns  can  decide. 
But  that  of  aims,  where  fortune  is  the  judge, 
Soktlots  tfie  lawyers,  and  the  bar  the  field. 

DffdaCo  Loot  TrimmfkaitU, 


Kings*  titles  commonly  begin  by  force, 
Which  time  wears  off,  and  mellows  into  rigirti 
And  power,  which  in  one  age  is  ^^ranny, 
Is  ripen'd  in  the  next  to  troe  soooessson. 

DrydotCo  SpaaiA  Fikr, 

There  like  a  statoe  thoQ  hsst  stood  besieg'd 
By  sycophants  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts* 
Where  thy  gulled  eyes,  in  all  the  gaody  round 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  eveiy  &ce ; 
And  the  gross  flatt*ry  of  a  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  first  shall  catch  and  first  appland 
The  stu£(  or  royal  nonsense. 

DrifdaCo  Don  SobaoUBA 

What  is  a  king  7 —a  man  oondemnM  to  bear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care; 
Now  crown*d  some  angiy  fiiction  to  appease ; 
Now  frUs  a  victim  to  the  people*s  ease ; 
From  the  first  blooming  of  his  iD-taugfat  yootfa, 
NoorishM  in  flattery,  and  estrang'd  from  truth. 
At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd. 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  detraction  load ; 
Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  swords,  and  optKn, 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears ; 
Marching  amidst  a  thousand  guards,  he  shows 
Ifis  secret  terror  of  a  thousand  foes : 
In  war,  however  prudent,  great,  or  brave, 
To  blind  events  and  fickle  chance  a  slave ; 
Seeking  to  settle  what  for  eVer  flies, 
Sure  of  the  toil,  uncertain  of  the  prise. 

Pfier's  SrfflBMS. 

The  vulgar  oaU  us  gods,  and  fondly  think, 

Hiat  kings  are  cast  in  more  than  mortal  monldf : 

Alas  I  they  little  know  that  when  the  mind 

Is  cloyM  with  pomp,  our  taste  is  pall'd  to  joy; 

But  grows  more  sensible  to  grief  and  pain. 

The  stupid  peasant  with  as  quick  a  sense 

Enjoys  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  as  I ; 

And  hii  rough  hard  hand  is  proof  against  the  tfaom, 

Which,  rankling  in  my  tender  skin,  would  seem 

A  viper's  tooth. 

Fenion^o  MarinaiL 

Seek  not  to  govern  by  the  lust  of  power ; 
Make  not  thy  wiH  thy  law ;  believe  thy  people 
Thy  children  all;  so  shalt  thou  kindly  mix 
Their  interests  with  thy  own,  and  fix  the  basii 
Of  fliture  happiness  in  godlike  justice. 

C.  Jaknooa'o  Mtdm. 

The  man  whom  heaven  appoints 
To  govern  othen,  should  himself  first  leam 
To  bend  his  passions  to  the  sway  of  reason. 

Thommm'o  Tancred  and  Sigioamada, 

A  sovereign's  grsat  example  fbrms  a  peopb: 

The  pablio  breast  is  noble  or  is  vile, 

As  he  inspires  it 

MaUeU  and  TTimnoom'o  Aifroi 


KINGS. 


AF6  CiOWllV  umL  dllipilOy 

TIm  90«enimeiit  tnd  safety  of  mankimi, 
TViflea  of  saoh  ll^^t  moment,  to  be  left 
Like  aome  rich  toy,  a  rinjr,  or  fimoied  gem* 
Urn  pledge  of  partmg  fHends  ?  can  kinga  do  thk, 
And  give  away  a  people  lor  a  legaey? 

Rcw^a  Lady  JmnB  Ovmf, 

Unboondcd  power  and  height  of  greatneaa  give 
To  kingfl  that  lustre  which  wo  think  divine ; 
The  wise  who  know  them,  know  they  are  bat  men, 
Nay  sometimes  weak  ones  toa 

Row^8  AmhUwuB  Siepmother, 

Let  him  maintain  his  pow'r,  but  not  mcrease  it 
The  string — prerogative— when  strainM  too  high 
Cracks  like  the  torturM  chord  of  harmony. 
And  spoils  the  concert  between  king  and  subject 

Hamrd'9  King  ChuU$  I. 

The  king,  who  delegates 

His  pow'r  to  others'  hands,  but  ill  deserves 

Hie  erown  he  wears. 

Brooke^ •  Eml  sf  WanmL 

Hie  king  that  yields  to  popular  conmnotions, 
Is  more  the  slave,  than  sovereign  of  his  people. 
PAt2tps*s  Humphrey^  Duke  cf  OUncuUr* 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd. 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  power 
Like  other  baubles  in  the  Tower ; 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise. 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies ; 
EQb  humble  senate  this  professes, 
In  an  their  speeches,  votes,  addresses. 
But  once  you  fix  him  in  a  tomb, 
His  virtues  fiide,  his  vices  bloom ; 
And  each  perfection  vmmg  imputed, 
Is  Ihny  at  his  death  confuted. 

Then,  poet,  if  you  mean  to  thrive, 
Eknploy  your  muse  on  kings  alive : 
With  prudence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster, 
Which,  fbrmM  into  a  garland  sweet. 
Lay  humbly  at  your  monarch's  feet ; 
Who,  as  the  odours  reach  his  throne, 
WiH  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own ! 
For  law  and  gospel  both  determine 
AH  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine. 

We  too  are  friends  to  feyalty.    We  love 

The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 

And  reigns  content  within  them.    Him  we  serve 

FVeely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free. 

Bat  leoollecting  still  that  he  is  man,. 

We  tmsl  him  not  too  fiur. 

Ceu^per'f  3WL 


Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  6eld, 

And  make  the  smtows  of  mankind  their  sport 

But  war 's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjeets  wisc^ 

Kings  should  not  play  at 

Cotoper's  ToA. 

King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still. 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  pow*rs, 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 

Beyond  that  mark  is  treason. 

C9wpa*9  Ta»k 
He  is  ours, 
T*  administer,  to  guard,  t'  adorn  the  state. 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it    We  axe  his, 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 
TVue  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 

Coupa*$  Tutk 

We  view  the  outward  glories  of  a  crown ; 
But  dazzled  with  the  lustre,  cannot  see 
Hie  thorns  that  line  it,  and  whose  painAiI  prick- 
lings 
Embitter  all  the  pompous  sweets  of  empire. 
Happier  the  wretch,^ho,  at  his  daily  toils. 
Sweats  fer  his  homely  dinner,  than  a  king 
In  an  Ihe  dangerous  pomp  of  royalty ! 
He  knows  no  fears  of  state  to  damp  his  joys; 
No  treason  shakes  the  humble  bed  he  lies  on  l 
Nor  dreads  the  poison  in  his  peaceftd  bowls ! 

HUFs  Fair  InnocemL 

A  prince  is  but  a  man,  and  man  may  err ; 
But  when,  fergetting  his  ennobled  rank, 
He  makes  due  reparation  fer  his  feults, 
From  heaven  he  pardon  hopes,  from  man  de- 
mands it  Mmrpkjfs  Zebeidi, 

O  royalty !  what  joys  bast  thou  to  boast. 
To  recompense  thy  cares  7    Ambition  seems 
The  passion  of  a  god.    Yet  from  my  throne 
Have  I  with  envy  seen  the  naked  slave 
Rejoicing  in  the  music  of  his  chains, 
And  singing  toil  away ;  and  then  at  eve. 
Returning  peaceful  to  his  couch  of  rest: 
Whilst  I  sat  anxious  and  perplex'd  with  cares ; 
Projectmg,  pbtting,  ftarfbl  of  events : 
Or,  Cke  a  wounded  snake,  lay  down  and  writhfli. 
The  sleepless  night,  upon  a  bed  of  state. 

DoiDB^B  Allflaa 
Oh!  mhappy  state  of  Idn^! 
Tis  weU  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay. 
Or  who  WDoId  put  it  on? 

Hmmak  Mon?$  DmM 

Thus  on  a  stall,  amidst  a  country  fiur, ' 
Old  women  show  of  gingerbread  their  ware ! 
King  Darid  and  queen  Bathsheba  behold, 
Strut  from  their  doogh  majestio,  grae'd  wiA  gold. 

Dr.  Wakaea  Ptter  Pindar 
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At  prinow-let  but  nitin  lift  bi«  gvif 

Tlie  mon  tbeir  ftttiien  .fly,  the  more  the  Am. 

jETen  the  whole  world,  Uookheftde  and  mea  of 

letten, 
Enjoy  a  cannonade  upon  their  betten. 

Dr,  Wdctd'9  PeUr  Pindar. 

Home  hath  he  none  who  once  becomes  a  king ! 
Behind  the  pillar'd  mawes  of  his  halls 
The  daggerM  traitor  lurks ;  his  vaulted  roofi 
Do  nightly  echo  to  the  whisperM  vows 
Of  those  who  curse  him. 

Joanna  BaiRie*9  EiMoald, 

A  crown!  what  is  it? 
Is  it  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people ! 
To  hear  their  nuvmnrs,  fed  their  discop tents, 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  sfJendid  oare  I 
To  have  jroor  best  success  ascribed  to  fortune, 
And  fortune's  failures  all  ascribed  to  you  I 
It  is  to  sit  i^xm  a  joyless  height. 
To  w*ry  blast  of  changing  fate  ezpos*d ! 
Too  high  fiv  hope !  too  great  for  happiness ! 

Hannak  More^i  DamtL 

It  being  now  settled  that  empVors  and  kings. 
Like  kites  made  of  foolscap  are  high  fl3ring  things, 
To  whose  tails  a  fbw  millions  of  subjects,  of  so, 
Have  been  tied  in  a  string  to  be  whiskM  to  and  firo. 
Just  wherever  it  suits  the  said  foolscap  to  go. 

Moare'a  CH^V  JIfoneriai  to  Cimgrtu, 

This  was  s  truth  to  us  extremely  trite. 
Not  so  to  her,  who  ne*er  had  heard  such  things ; 
8he  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  dcUght, 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 

Byron, 
Meanwhile  the  education  they  went  through 
Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  always  shown: 
So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang*d  than  crown*d. 

^ynon. 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  king,  but  the  pavilion. 
Or  else  '  twill  cost  us  all  another  miUion. 

Byron, 

Let  kings  remember  they  are  set  on  thrones 

As  representatives,  not  substitutes 

Of  nations,  to  implead  with  God  and  man* 

Bailey'B  Feotuo. 
Oh,  covet  not  the  throne  and  omm. 

Sigh  not  lor  rule  and  state : 
The  wise  would  fling  the  soeptre  down, 

And  shun  the  palace  gate. 
Vo  lowly  bom,  oh,  oovet  not 

Unrsst  the  sceptre  brings ; 

rbe  QOMsst  name  and  peaeefhl  lot 

Outweigh  tlM  pomp  of  kings. 

EH»m  Cook, 


lU  do  joQ^  kasw  tlsB  speetral  forms  that  wut 
Upon  a  kitag;  can  t^tii  his  fimww'd  \mm^ 
Unsleeping  watohffalaeas,  lone  seeresj, 
Attend  his  throne  by  day,  his  oooch  ly  nig^ 

Lord  Jokm  Bmmdto  Dm  Cak, 
The  people  cry,  **  there  is  the  prince  shall  reigB 
When  Philip  is  no  man  i"  old  nurses  blea 
His  beardless  &ce,  and  silly  ehiUren  toai 
Their  tiny  caps  into  the  air ;  while  I 
Am  met  by  frigid  reverence,  pasnve  awe, 
That  fears,  yet  dares  not  own  itself  for  fnr; 
As  though  the  public  hangman  stalkM  behind  nei 
And  thus  it  is  to  reign — to  gain  men^s  hstOi 
Thus  for  the  future  monarch,  fancy  weaves 
A  spotless  robe,  entwines  -his  sceptre  roond 
With  floweiy  garlands,  places  on  his  bead 
A  crown  of  laurels,  while  the  weary  present, 
Like  a  stale  riddle,  or  a  last  yearns  fiiflhian, 
Carries  no  grace  with  it    Base  vulgar  warid! 
*T  is  thus  that  men  for  ever  live  in  hope, 
And  he  that  has  done  nothing  is  held  forth 
As  capable  of  all  things. 

Lo¥d  Jokn  Ru»$dtB  Bm  Ctfk, 


KISS. 

O,  akin 

Long  as  my  ezHe,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 

Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kk 

I  carried  fiom  thee,  dear;  and  my  true  lip 

Hath  virgin*d  it  e*er  since. 

Skak8.Coryaak 

Teach  not  thy  Up  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt 

Skaki,  RkJmd  la 

If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this ; 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand, 
To  smooth  the  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kio. 

Shako.  Romwa$idJM 

llien  kise'd  me  hard, 
As  if  he  p]uck*d  up  kisses  by  the  rools, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips. 

Kisi  the  tear  from  her  lip,  yon'H  6nd  the  roae 
Tlie  sweeter  for  the  dew. 

O  kiss  I  which  dost  those  ruddy  gems  impart, 
Or  gems,  or  fhuts,  of  new-found  paradise : 
Breathmg  all  bUss  and  sweet'nhig  to  the  heait; 
Teaching  dumb  lips  a  noUer  exercise. 
O  kissl  which  souls,  e*en  soda,  together  ties 
By  links  of  hive,  and  only  nature's  art: 
How  fUn  wodd  I  paint  tiiee  to  aH  mcn^s  ejM^ 
Or  of  thy  gifts,  at  least,  shade  ont  some  paii 

SirPkU^SiiKfh 


KNAVBS-XNIGHTHOOD. 


KiMyooatfint»mjrkni!  'tiflDofiOr  AiJuont 
Oar  fif9  mn  like  rotPkidi»  blown  trttb  nm^ 

TImj  ]om  both  Mp  md  mroar, 

BmmnoHi  and  FUuhu'$  Mad  Lner, 

May  I  tairte 
Hie  nectur  of  her  Up7    I  do  not  p?e  it 
The  praiM  it  meriti :  Antiquity  is  too  poor 
To  help  me  with  &  f  imik  t'  express  her : 
Let  me  drink  often  from  this  living  agnag^ 
To  mulish  new  invention. 

Maaauigsr^  Bmfonr  of  <As  JSssf. 

Never  man  before 
More  Meet ;  nor  like  this  kiss  hath  been  aaelfaer, 
Nor  ever  beautiee  like,  met  at  such  closes, 
But  in  the  kisses  of  two  damisk  roses. 

Broafo^a  PanomU, 
Thus  while  she  sleeps,  gods  do  descend,  and  kiss ; 
They  lend  all  others  breathy  but  borrow  this. 

CaHaor^|ib*s  Sug$, 

Her  kissee  faster,  thoogh  unknown  beibre,    . 
Ulan  bksBoms  fall  on  paring  spring,  she  strew'd ; 
Hian  blossoms  sweeter,  and  in  number  more. 

Sir  W.  JhnenanfB  Oondibert. 

These  poor  half  kisses  kill  me  quite : 
Was  ever  man  thus  served  7 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight, 
For  pleasure  to  be  starved. 

Draytoa* 

Sweet  were  has  kisses  on  my  balmy  lips, 

As  are  the  breexes  breatb'd  amidst  the  groves 

Of  ripening  ^ces  on  the  height  of  day. 

Behn'a  Ahddaaar. 
Oh!  ooold  I  give  the  world ; 
On«  kjM  of  thne,  but  thiv  to  touch  thy  lips» 
I  vpore  a  gainer  by  the  vast  exchange. 
The  fragrant  infkncy  of  opening  flowers 
Flow*d  to  my  senses  in  that  melting  kiss. 

SouAenCB  Diaappmntnunt, 

The  kiss  yoa  take  is  paid  by  that  you  give ; 
The  joy  is  mutual,  and  I  *m  still  in  debt 

Lord  LanadowiCB  Heme  JCom. 

I  lelt  the  while  a  pleasing  kind  of  smart, 

The  kiss  went  tingling  to  my  vexy  heart. 

When  it  was  gons,  the  sense  of  it  did  stay. 

The  sweetness  clingM  upon  my  lipe  all  day, 

Like  drops  of  hooey  loth  to  fall  away* 

Drydam. 

She  brought  her  cheek  up  dose,  and  Isan*d  on  his ; 
At  which  he  wh^ier'd  kisses  back  on  hers. 

Dryden^g  AUfir  Love, 

Oh !  let  me  live  fi»  ever  on  those  lips  I 
the  nectar  of  the  gods  to  these  is  tasteless. 

DrydetCe  itinpfttCryM. 


He  scarce  afibrded  one  kmd  parting  word^ 
But  vml  sway  so  oold,  the  kiss  he  gave 
SeenM  the  IbreM  eonpttmsMt  of  sated  kve. 

0<iMiy*s  Orpham. 
Oh!  Udora,  where — 
^W%ein  are  yon  loitormg  now  when  Ouido*s  here! 
By  the  bri«^t  God  of  love,  IH  punish  you, 
Idler,  and  press  your  rich  red  lips  until 
The  oobur  flies. 

Preetor'e  Mwmdda. 
Soft  child  of  love-~thon  balmy  blissi 
Inform  me,  O  delicious  kiss ! 
Why  thou  so  suddenly  art  gone, 
Lost  in  the  moment  thou  art  won  f  . 

Dr.  WdeA 
A  hng,  kng  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love. 

Bynm, 
My  heart  can  kiss  no  heart  but  thine, 
And  if  these  Ups  but  rarely  pine 
In  the  pale  abstinence  of  sorrow, 
It  is  that  nighUy  I  divine, 
As  I  this  world-sick  soul  recline, 
I  shall  be  with  thee  ere  the  morrow. 

BaOeifB  Veahu 
And  with  a  velvet  lip  print  on  his  brow, 
Such  language  as  the  tongue  hath  never  spoken. 

JIfrt.  Sigourney'e  Poema, 


KNAVES. 

• 
As  thistles  wear  the  softest  down; 

To  hide  their  prickles  till  they  're  grown, 

And  then  declare  themselves,  and  tear 

Whatever  ventures  to  come  near ; 

So  a  smooth  knave  does  greater  feats 

Than  one  that  idly  rails  and  threats. 

And  all  the  mischief  that  he  meant 

Does,  like  the  rattle-snake,  prevent 


When  men  of  inftmy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  light  a  toreh  to  show  their  shame  the  mora 
Those  governments,  which  curb  not  evils,  cause 
And  a  rich  knave  *s  a  Ubel  on  our  laws. 

Ymuig. 

KNIGHTHOOD. 

Nought  u  more  honourable  to  a  knight. 
Nor  better  doth  beseem  brave  chivalry. 
Than  to  defend  the  fbeble  in  their  right. 
And  wrong  redress  in  such  as  wend  awiy. 

Speiuei*$  Faky  Qvssa 

Wae  I  ftr  tUs  entitled — sir* 

And  ghrt  with  trusty  sword  and  spurt 

Butter's  ANArst 


AfriMkiiiglit; 
Hot  yet  matore,  yet  matohlefli ;  Ann  of  wwd* 
fipeaking  in  deeds,  and  deedka  In  hit  tflngne; 
Not  eoon  prarbkM,  nor,  being  pravok*d,  Mon  cahnM : 
Hifl  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  haa,  he  giTea ;  what  thinka,  he  ahowa ; 
Yet  givea  he  not  till  jndpnent  gnide  hia  bonntj, 
Nor  digTDiiiea  an  impure  thongrht  in  breath: 
Manly  aa  Hector,  but  more  dangerooa; 
For  Hector,  in  hia  blaie  of  wrath,  anbacribea 
To  tender  objecta,  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
la  more  Tindictite  than  jealooa  lore. 

Shakt,  TnSuimid 


A  lao*d  hat,  worated  atookinga,  and— noUe  old 

aoul! 
A  fine  ribbon  and  croea  in  his  breaat  bnttonJioIe; 
Jnat  anch  aa  oar  prince,  who  nor  reaaon  nor  fim 

dreads, 
Inflicta,  without  e*en  a  conrt-martial,  on  hmidreda. 

Ifo0rc*a  Fudg9  Fam3y, 

My  good  blade  canrea  the  caaqnea  of  men, 

My  tongh  lance  thraateth  aore, 
My  8tr«aigth  is  aa  the  atreng:th  of  ten, 

Becauae  my  heart  ia  pore. 
The  shattering  trmnpet  ahrilleth  high. 

The  hard  branda  shiver  on  the  ateel. 
The  aplintered  apear-ahafta  craek  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  danging  liata, 

And  when  t^  tide  of  combat  atanda, 
PerfUme  and  flowers  ftll  in  ahowera. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladiea*  handa. 

raiMys0ii*a  Shr  CMakad. 

A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marqnia,  duke,  and  a'  that,— 
But  an  honeot  man*a  aboon  hia  might 

Bunul^B  PMm», 

llieae  are  not  the  romantic  timea 
60  beantiflil  in  8penaer*s  rhymea, 

60  darding  to  the  dreaming  boy, 
Onra  are  the  daya  of  fiwt,  not  fkUe, 
Of  knighta,  but  not  of  the  round  table. 

Of  Bailie  Jarne,  not  Rob  Roy. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

Through  knowledge  we  behold  the  world'a  creation. 
How  in  hia  eradle  first  he  fiwtered  waa ; 
And  judge  of  nature*a  cunning  operation. 
How  thinga  ahe  fbrmed  of  a  ibrmleaa  maaa : 
Bf  knowledge  we  do  laara  ouraehea  to  know; 
And  what  to  mar:  and  what  to  God  wo  oive. 


Baae  mhiided  they  that  want  inlBllifffloeab 
For  God  himadf  Ibr  wisdom  moat  ia  pniM, 
And  men  to  God  thereby  are  nighoat  niaPd. 

Spemen^B  TVara  tfike 

A  eDmbbg  height  it  ia,  without  a  head. 
Depth  without  bottom,  way  without  an  end ; 
A  circle  with  no  line  environed. 
Not  comprehended,  all  it  oomprdienda, 
Worth  infinite,  yet  aatiafiea  no  mind 
Till  it  that  infinite  of  the  godhead  find. 


Hie  mind  of  man  is  diia  world'a  true  dime 
And  knowledge  ia  the  meaaure  of  ibe  mind: 
And  aa  the  mind,  in  her  vaat  oomprehensian, 
Containa  more  worlda  than  all  the  woirid  can  fiad; 
80  knowledge  doth  itaelf  fiir  more  eitflod. 
Than  all  the  minda  of  man  can  oomprehond. 

LmdBmkk 

J.mmwnlng  tf  an  addition  beyond 

Nobility  or  birth:  honour  of  bkwd. 

Without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  ia 

A  ffionoua  iffnoranoe. 

^  JflMaSliri9 

Another'a  knowledge 
Applied  to  my  inatruetion,  cannot  equal 
My  own  aoul*a  knowledge. 

Chapman  and  Skkiejf*  Adminl  tf  Fmei, 

The  Almigh^  wiadom,  having  given 

Each  man  within  himaeif  an  apter  light 

To  guide  hia  acts,  than  any  light  without  him  t 

Creating  nothing,  not  in  all  diinga  equal: 

It  aeema  a  fiiult  in  any  that  depend 

On  othera'  knowledge,  and  exile  their  own. 

ChapmMn and 8kifU^§  Adminl^Fnm, 

Thxmt  only  may  be  truly  aaid  to  know, 
Whoae  knowledge  paya  their  country  what  tbey 
owe.  Ladjf  AUmmff, 

Knowledge  ia  aa  ibod,  and  needa  no  less 
Her  temp*ranoe  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  meaaure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 
Oppreaaea  elae  with  aurfeit,  and  aoon  toma 
Wiadom  to  ftlly. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  thinga  remote 

From  uae,  obocure  and  aubtie,  but  to  know 

Tliat  which  belbre  ua  Ilea  in  daily  lile. 

Is  the  prime  wiadom ;  what  ia  more,  u  finne, 

Or  emptineas,  or  fend  impertinenoe. 

And  renders  ua  in  thinga  that  moat  oonosm 

Unpraetb'd,  unprepared,  atiH  to  aeek. 

MiUm'§  Pmwdm  LmL 

He  knew  what's  wfaaf^  and  diat'a  aa  higk 
Aa  metaph jsio  wit  oan  fly. 
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Remember  that  dw  cofe'd  desire  to  lm<nr, 
Offiprinji^  of  Adam !  was  thy  sonree  of  woe, 
Whj  wilt  thoa  then  renew  the  vain  parsnit. 
And  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit; 
With  empty  labour  and  eluded  strife 
Seekingr,  by  knowledge,  to  attain  to  life; 
For  ever  from  that  iatal  tree  debarr*d. 
Which  flaming^  swords  and  angiy  cherubs  guard  7 

Prior'8  Stiloman, 
Voracious  learning,  oflen  over-led,    • 
Digrests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meal. 
This  bookcase,  with  dark  booty  almost  burst, 
This  ibrager  on  others*  wisdom,  leayes 
Her  native  farm,  her  reason,  quite  untiU*d. 

Ybttfig**  Night  TioughU. 

Tour  learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  affivds 
Light,  but  not  heat ;  it  leayes  you  undevout. 
Frozen  at  heart,  while  speculation  shines. 

Ybvf^s  Nigkt  Thoughts. 

Tlie  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estates ; 
Weahh  may  seek  us,  but  wisdom  must  be  sought; 
Sought  beftre  all,  but  (how  unlike  all  else 
We  seek  on  earth !)  'tis  never  sought  in  vain. 

Ymmg*9  Night  Thoughit. 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit. 

Pope's  E88ay  on  CriHeiom. 

Man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of  truth 

More  vrelcome  toudi  his  understanding's  eye, 

Hian  all  the  Uandiphments  of  sound  his  ear. 

Than  all  of  taste  his  tongue. 

Akemide, 

Yet  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fkte? 

Sinoe  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

*TiBfbDytobe  wise. 

Oray'o  Eton  CoUege, 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  &r  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Coisper's  Took. 

Deep  subtle  wits. 
In  truth  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  lore, 
Are  but  as  toob  his  secret  ends  to  work. 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them, 

Joanna  BaiM^o  BaotL 

Knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  ez<^ange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 

Byron  s  AfoiifTsd. 


The  wish  to  know— -that  endless  thirst, 
Which  ev'n  by  qaendiing  is  awak'd. 
And  which  beoomes  or  Uest  or  curst. 
As  is  the  fount  whereat  'tis  slak'd— > 
Still  urg'd  me  onward,  with  desire 
Insatiate,  to  explore,  inquire. 

itfioors's  Looea  of  the  Angt^o 

O  wad  some  power  the  gifUe  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

It  wad  fiae  mony  a  Uunder  free  us. 

An  ibdish  notion : 

J^vrnt 
/  know  is  all  the  mourner  saith  — 

Knowledge  by  su£fenng  entercth,— » 

As  lift  is  perfected  by  death.  jn-^^  Barr^L 


Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers, 

And  I  linger  more  and  more. 
And  the  individual  withers. 

And  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Tennyson's  Poemo. 

All  this  boasted  knowledge  of  the  world 

To  me  seems  but  to  mean  acquaintance  with 
Low  things,  or  evil,  or  indifferent 

BaHeyU  Feoiuo 

Much  more  is  said  of  knowledge  than  it's  worth 

Badafo  Ftoha 

Oh !  there  is  nought  on  earth  worth  being  known, 

But  God  and  our  own  souls. 

BttiLe%fo  FtotttU, 

Knowledge  hath  a  'wildering  tongue. 
And  she  will  stoop  and  lead  you  to  the  stars. 
And  witch  you  with  her  mysteries-— till  gold 
Is  a  fiNTgotten  dross,  and  power  and  fkme 
Toys  of  an  hour,  and  woman's  careless  love 
Light  as  the  breath  that  breaks  it 

WiOM^M  Poem. 
He  who  binds 
£Qs  soul  to  knowledge,  steals  the  key  of  heaven— 
But  'tis  a  bitter  mockery  that  the  fruit 
May  hang  within  his  reach,  and  when,  with  thirst 
Wrought  to  a  maddening  phrenzy,  he  would  taste-  - 

It  bums  his  lips  to  ashes. 

Wm^$  Poemo 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

lo  sufibr  and  be  strong. 

Longfdhw'i  Poenu 

LABOUR. 

This  my  mean  task 

Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious';  hot 

The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what  *§  dean, 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures. 

Shako.  Tenant 


MW 


CheorM  wiA  the  view,  mtnirant  to  till  the  prmrad  I  What  livfaif  mat  will  hrin^  a.  gift 
From  whence  htf  nwe ;  MttleDe*d  Incleed  to  toil,    '  Of  hie  own  heart,  and  hdp  to  lift 


Ab  to  a  pnniahment,  yet  (e*en  in  wradi 

8lo  mercifbl  is  heaven)  tfab  toil  beeame 

The  solaoe  of  hia  woee,  the  aweet  emplogr 

Of  many  a  livelong  hoar,  and  aorait  guard 

Againat  diaeaae  and  death. 

PorUu9'$  Daatk 

Oft  did  the  harveet  to  the  aickle  yieU, 
Their  harrow  oft  the  atabbom  glebe  halh  broke ; 
How  jocmd  did  they  drive  their  teams  afield, 
Bow  bow*d  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Gray*t  EUgy* 

From   labour  health,  from  health  oontentment 
qn-ings,  Beattie^t  MhutnL 

What  happiness  the  mral  maid  attends, 
In  choerftd  labour  while  each  day  she  spends ! 
She  gratefhlly  receives  what  Heaven  has  sent. 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content 
She  never  feels  the  splcen*s  imagin*d  pains, 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  veins ; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtleBS  ease. 
Nor  on 'the  velvet  eooeh  invites  disease ; 
Her  homespun  dross  in  simple  neatness  lies, 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  aha  aighs : 
No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  ikding  bleom  lepaira. 

Oay, 

Here  sun-brownM  Labour  swings  his  Cyclop  arms. 
Long  are  the  fturows  he  must  trace  between 
The  ocean's  azure  and  the  prairie's  green ; 
Full  many  a  blank  his  destin*d  realm  displays, 
Yet  see  the  promise  of  his  riper  days ; 
Far  through  yon  deplhs  the  panting  engine  moves. 
His  chariot  *b  ringing  in  their  steel-ahod  grooves ; 
And  £rio*s  naiad  flings  her  diamond  wave 
0*er  the  wild  sea-nymph  in  her  distant  cave. 

How  blest  the  farmer*A  simple  life ! 

How  pure  the  joy  it  yields ! 

Far  from  the  world's  tempestuous  strife, 

Free  'mid  the  scented  fields ! 

C.  W.  BveretL 

**  Go  till  the  ground** —said  God  to  man,— 
MSnbdue  the  earth,  it  shall  be  thine;** 

How  grand,  how  glorious  waa  the  pkn! 
How  wise  the  Law  divme  • 

And  none  of  Adam's  race  can  draw 

A  title,  aave  beneath  thia  Law, 
To  hold  the  world  in  tmat; 

f^artli  IS  the  Lord's,  and  He  halh  awon 

'rhat  era  M  Time  haa  ieaoh*d  hia  bovne, 

[i  shall  reward  the  Just! 

JITra.  Hoie'a  Poem. 


The  tone? — •* The  race  is  to  the  swift !" 

Mi9$  Barreltt  Pi 

What  are  we  aent  on  earth  fer  7    Say,  to  toil ! 
Nor  aeek  to  leave  the  tending  of  thy  vinea 
For  all  the  heat  o*  the  aun,  till  it  dedinea, 
And  death*s  mild  curfew  shall  from  work  aaaciL 

Miss  BarrsWs  Pi 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fete ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait 

Longfettow's  Pi 

High  eurrd  the  smoke  ftom  the  humUe  roof  vilb 

dawning's  earliest  bird. 
And  the  tmkle  of  the  anvil,  first  of  the  vilhfs 

Bounda  waa  heard ; 
The  bellowa-puff,  the  hammer.beat,  the  wbittle 

and  the  aong. 
Told,  atoadfeady  and  merrily,  toil  roll'd  the  hoon 

along.  Stnito  Pmm 

— Give  me  the  feir  one,  in  country  or  city, 
Whoae  home  and  ita  dutiea  are  dear  to  her  heut. 
Who  cheerfiilly  warblea  aoma  matical  ditty. 
While  plying  the  needle  with  eaquiaito  act 

Sanmd  Wosdwmlk 

''Labour  is  worship**-— the  robin  is  aingiig: 
**  Labour  ia  worahip** — the  wild  bee  ia  riqgiag. 
Lbton !  that  eloquent  whiaper  upapringing, 
Speaks  to  thy  soul  out  of  nature's  great  hsait 

ilfrf.  Osgood's  Psmt, 

Uboor  ia  life!  — Tia  the  atiU  water  feileUi; 
Idleneaa  ever  deapaireth,  bewaileth; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  or  the  dark  mat  assaiktli 

Mrs.  Osgoo^o  Poms 

Labour  is  rest— from  the  sorrows  that  greet  m 
Reat  firom  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  oa, 
Rest  fiimi  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 
Reat  from  worM-ayrens  that  lure  as  to  HL 

Mrs.  Oogooi's  Posmk 

Labour  ia  health— Lo !  the  hnabandman  reapfaig, 
How  through  hia  veins  goes  the  life-eorraot  kap 

ingl 
How  his  strong  arm  in  ita  atalwart  pride  aweepiaf  , 
True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 

Mrs.  Osgosts  PMBtt. 

Ifore,  brothers,  secure  firom  all  turmoil  and  dangvr. 
We  reap  what  we  aow,  fer  the  aoil  ia  our  on; 

We  apread  heapitality*a  board  for  the  atranger, 
And  care  not  a  fig  for  the  king  on  hia  tinene; 

We  never  know  want,  for  wa  live  by  our  labour. 
And  in  it  oontentment  and  happineaa  find. 

Gtorgo  P.  JTsma 
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LAW. 

It  often  Os,  in  oonrae  of  conamon  life, 
Hut  ri^ht  lofng"  time  is  orerbome  of  wrong, 
'HiroQgh  avarice  or  powe\  or  goile  or  strife. 
That  weakens  her,  and  makes  her  party  stron^r : 
But  jiisboe,  thougrh  her  doom  she  do  prokmg, 
Tet  at  the  last  she  will  her  own  cause  rig^ht 

Spen»er*s  Fairy  Queem, 
We  mnst  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 

Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Siak$.  Mm,  far  Mm. 

We  hare  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 
(Hie  needihl  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds) 
Which  fer  these  iburteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ; 
Even  like  an  overgrown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey. 

Shah.  Mm.  for  Mea. 

Our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose. 

Shak$.Mm.fmrMm. 

There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
^  win  be  recorded  fbr  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  eatample, 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Shaka,  Merchant  €f  Venioe, 

TUI  thoa  canst  nil  the  seal  ftom  off  my  bond, 
Hioa  bnt  ofiend*st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shak$.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  pleaacs  time  and  fertune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  atept  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  thoae  that  without  heed  do  plunge  into  it 

Shake,  Timm  of  Athena. 
Multitude  of  laws  are  signs  either  of 
Much  tyranny  in  the  prince,  or  much 
BphelKons  disobedience  in  the  subject. 

MantmCe  Fawn, 
Tkim  wietch,  that  Wd,  befere  his  feod,  hie  strife, 
Thie  punishment  falls  even  with  his  life; 
Hie  pleasure  was  vexation,  all  hie  bliae 
The  tonnent  of  another : 
Their  hurt  his  health,  their  starved  hope  Ids  store ; 
Who  so  kwes  law,  dies  either  mad  or  poor. 

MiddUUm'e  Phemix. 
If  we  oflEend  the  law, 
The  kw  may  punish  us;  which  only  strives 
To  take  away  exeess,  not  the  necessity 
Or  use  of  what's  indifierent:  and  is  made 
Or  feed  «r  Wd  by  *ts  we. 

Nai^e  Catient  Oardem. 


Ihe  good  needs  fear  no  law; 

It  is  his  safety,  and  the  bad  man's  avre. 

Maeeinger,  Middteton,  and  RmoUy'a  Old  Um 

We  are  of  the  condition  of  some  great 
Men  in  office ;  that  desire  execution 
Of  the  laws,  not  so  much  to  correct  offences 
And  reform  the  commonwealth,  as  to  thrive 
By  their  punishment,  and  grow  rich  and  &t 
With  a  clear  eonscienee.  • 

ShMeifa  St.  Pairkkfar  IrtkauL 

Strict  laws  are  like  steel  bodice,  good  for  growing 

limbs; 
But  when  the  joints  are  knit,  they  are  not  helps, 
But  burdens. 

Fane's  Lave  fa  As  Dark 

He  that  vrith  injury  is  griev'd,    - 

And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliev'd. 

Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  chouse. 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  houw. 

Applies  himself  to  cunning  men, 

To  help  him  to  his  goods  again. 

Butler^a  HudShna 

Law  does  not  put  the  least  restraint 
Upon  our  feeadgni,  but  maintain  *t; 
Or  if  it  does, 't  le  for  our  good. 
To  give  lis  ^reer  latitude ; 
For  wlioleBome  laws  prewrve  us  free. 
By  stinting  of  our  liberty. 

BuiUr'a  Shtdibraa. 

Others  believe  no  voice  t'  an  organ 

So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar  gown. 

Until  with  subtle  oob-web  cheats 

They  're  catch'd  in  knotted  kw  like  neti ; 

In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 

The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they  're  tangled. 

Bnikr*a  Hndibraa 

Besides,  encounters  at  the  bar 
Are  braver  now  than  those  in  war, 
In  which  the  law  does  execution 
With  less  disorder  and  eoniunon. 

Buder^a  HudXbrM, 
I>o  not  your  juries  give  their  verdict 
As  if  they  felt  the  cause,  not  heard  it? 
And  as  they  please,  make  matter  of  feet 
Run  all  on  one  side,  as  they  're  pack'd. 

ButJkr'a  Hudibraa 

Each  state  must  have  its  policies ; 
Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have  their  charters. 
Ev'n  the  vrild  outlaw,  in  his  forest  walk. 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  diseipliBO. 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  a|»ron. 
Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt, 
Bnt  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  mourn  doen 

OldPlmv 
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Mark  what  onTaiy'd  lawa  prenrre  each  alate, 
LawB  wise  aa  natare,  and  as  fix*d  a*  ftle. 
In  vaui  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw* 
ESntangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law. 
And  ri^ht,  too  rigidf  harden  into  wrong ; 
Still  ibr  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 

Pope. 

Onco  (says  an  author,  where  I  need  not  say) 
Two  travellers  found  an  oyster  in  their  way : 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry,  the  dispute  grew  strong. 
While,  scale  in  hand,  dame  Justice  pass*d  along. 
Befere  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  laws, 
£zplain*d  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 
Dame  justice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  right, 
Takes,  opens,  swallows  it,  beibre  their  sight 
The  cause  of  strife  remov*d  so  rarely  well, 
There  take,  (says  Justice)  take  you  each  a  shell. 
We  thriye  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you : 
*T  was  a  fat  oyster — live  in  peace  —  adieu. 

Pope, 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

Pope^e  Rape  of  the  LoeL 

Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer*s  share. 

Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir ; 

Or  in  pure  equity  (the  case  not  clear) 

Hie  chancery  takes  your  rents  fiur  twenty  year. 

Pope. 
Hicre  was  on  both  sides  much  to  say : 
He  *d  hear  the  cause  another  day. 
And  so  he  did ;  and  then  a  third 
He  heard  it — there,  he  kept  his  word ; 
Bat  with  rejoinders  or  replies. 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stufPd  with  lies, 
Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign. 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join : 
For  sixteen  years  the  cause  was  spun. 
And  then  stood  where  it  first  begun. 

Sw^*e  Cadenue  and  Vaneeea, 

Tlie  laws  have  cast  me  off  from  every  claim. 
Of  house  and  kindred,  and  within  my  veins 
TumM  noble  blood  to  baseness  and  reproach : 
I  '11  cast  them  off;  why  should  they  be  to  rae 
A  bar,  and  no  protection. 

Joanna  BaUUe^o  Orm, 

He  is  a  perfect  knowledge-boz, — 

An  oracle  to  great  and  sma* ! 
Aiid  fifty  law-pUao  he  has  lost. 

He  is  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  law. 

NieoO. 
Tiet  the  m4is  of  your  own  land, 
Uood  or  ilL  between  ye  stand. 
Hand  to  nand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
ArMters  of  the  dispute. 

SheOsfe  Libertjf 


No  choioe  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 
Save  death  or  doctor's  commons    so  he  died. 

OpWk 

A  man  of  Law,  a  man  of  peace. 

To  frame  a  contract  era  lease. 

CrMt 

Laws  hitherto  are  fram'd  to  punish  crime. 
All  legislators  have  been  slow  to  deal 
With  vice  in  its  first  elements ;  and  here 
Lie  the  pernicious  root  and  seeds  of  on; 
That  children  are  permitted  to  grow  up, 
From  infancy  to  youth,  without  instrndioo, 
Is  a  grave  wrong,  and  ne'er  to  be  redeem'd 
By  penal  statutes  and  the  prisoner's  cell 


Are  not  our  laws  alike  fer  high  and  low? 
Or  shall  we  bind  the  poor  man  in  his  fetten, 
And  let  the  rich  go^revel  in  his  crimes? 

Ckariee  WedJlmm 

*T  is  best  to  make  the  Law  our  fiiend, 

And  patiently  await,  — 
Keep  your  side  good,  a^d  you  are  sore 

To  conquer  soon  or  late. 

Mro.  Haiee  Anji  Gfi. 


LEARNING. 

Hear  him  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish, 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prehle. 

Shake.  Hemj  V. 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  heir 
A  fbarfbl  battle  render'd  yoa  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter. 

This  feDow  *B  of  exceeding  honesty. 

And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  ipint, 

Of  human  things. 

I£s  learning  savours  not  the  schooI4ike  ; IoMi 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terDtl 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name: 
Nor  only  long  or  far-fetch*d  circnmstanee, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  carious  generalties  of  arti: 
Bat  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  eflects  of  arta 

Jonsoa's  PMii^- 
Leaning  is 
A  bunch  of  grapes  sprung  up  among  the  tboiw; 
Where,  but  by  caution,  none  the  harm  cu  ni*: 
Nor  art's  true  riches  read  to  underatand, 
But  shall,  to  please  his  taste,  oftnd  hiskaai 

Lord  Brooke  on  Hamta  Lmmeg 
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Leanuiig>  waa  first  made  pilot  to  tho  worMi 
And  in  the  chain  of  contemplatioDt 
Many  degrees  above  the  homing  donds 
He  'd  in  his  hands  the  nic-]eaf*d  marble  boolci 
Drawn  full  of  silver  lines  and  golden  stars. 

Day'M  Law  Triclu. 
For  mystic  learning  wondrons  able 
In  magic  talisman  and  cabal^ 
Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches, 

Butler' 9  Hudibrtts, 
In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Erfa  Pater } 
For  he  by  geometric  scale* 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 
Resolve,  by  sines  and  tangents,  straight. 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  tli*  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therc&re  bore  it  not  about : 

Unless  on  holiday  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Besides  His  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  do  squeak ; 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 

Than  to  a  black-bird  *tis  to  whistle. 

Buder*§  HwUbra$^ 

Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  brain 

Profane,  erroneous  and  vain ; 

A  trade  of  knowledge  as  replete. 

As  others  are  with  fraud  and  clieat; 

An  art  t*  incumber  gifls  and  wit. 

And  render  both  for  nothing  fit 

Butler's  Hudibras. 
Nothing  goes  for  sense  or  light. 
That  will  not  with  old  rules  jump  right; 
As  if  TvlcB  were  not  in  the  schools 
Deriv'd  from  truth,  but  truth  from  rules. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 
Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  date, 
Ajod  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patch-work  leam'd  quotations  are  ally'd, 
Bat  sftrive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

Young's  Lace  of  Fame, 
Yet  proud  of  parts,  with  prudence  some  dispense. 
And  play  the  fool  because  they  're  men  of  sense. 

Young's  Epistle  to  Pope. 
How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart 

Young's  Last  Day. 
T 


But  you  are  leafnM)  in  volumes  deep  you  sit ; 
In  wisdom  shallow :  pompous  ignorance ! 

Young's  Night  Thou^iU. 
You  scorn  what  lies  befl)re  you  in  tho  page 
Of  nature  and  experience,  moral  truth ; 
And  dive  in  science  for  distinguish'd  names, ^ 
%king  in  virtue  as  you  rise  in  fame. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dang*rous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Pope's  Essay  oaCrUicism^ 

By  learning  unrefined 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind, 

JS^Uoner^i  SUpwrech 

Whose  modest  wi8dom,.tbT:refbre,,never  aims 
To  find  the  longitnde,.ov  bttm.the  Thames. 

Dr.  WoUoes  Peter  Pindar. 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail ; 
See  nations  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just. 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 

Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  WUJies. 

Au  reste,  (as  we  say,)  the  young  lad 's  well  enougI^ 
Only  talks  much  of  Athens,  Rome,  virtue,  and  stuff 

Maoris  Fudge  Family 

Where  yonder  humble  spire  salutes  the  eye, 
Its  vane  slow-turning  in  the  liquid  sky, 
Where,  m  light  gambols,  healthy  striplings  sport. 
Ambitious  Learning  builds  her  outer  court 

Timotky  Dwight 

Her  book  of  light  here  learning  spread ; 
Here  the  warm  breast  of  youth 
Was  won  to  temperance  and  truth. 

Sprague's  Centennial  Ode. 

A  mind  rejoicing  in  the  light 

Which  melted  through  its  graceful  bower. 
Leaf  after  leaf  serenely  bright 
And  stainless  in  its  holy  white, 

Unfblding  like  a  morning  flower. 

Whittier's  Poems 

No  good  of  worth  sublime  will  Heaven  permit 
To  light  on  man,  as  from  the  passing  aii ; 

The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit. 
If  not  protected,  prun'd,  and  fed  with  care, 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitfiil  glare , 

And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towen 

Slow  as  Cohunbia's  ak)e. 

Carles  WHeom 
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As  the  vncoltarM  prairie  bean  a  harrest 
Heavy  and  rank,  yet  worthleet  to  the  world, — 
So  mind  and  heart,  nncolturM,  ran  to  waste ; 
The  noblest  natures  serying  bat  to  show 
A  denser  growth  of  passions'  deadly  fhiit 

Af  n.  Hale, 


LETTERS. 

Lotus  see  — 

Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and  manners,  blame  us  not : 

To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  rip  their  hearts ; 

Tlieir  papers  are  more  lawiiiL 

Shakt.  Lear, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 

That  ever  blotted  paper  I 

Shakt.  Mefehant  of  Venice. 

Read  o'er  this : 

And  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 

What  appetito  yoa  have. 

Shakt.  Henry  VIIL 

Why,  how  now,  gentlemen ! 

What  see  you  in  those  papers  that  you  kxie 

So  mnch  complexion  7  look  ye,  how  they  change. 

Their  cheeks  are  paper.  —  Why  what  read  you 

there. 

That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chaa'd  your  blood. 

Oat  of  aj^arance. 

Shake,  Henry  V, 

Letters  admit  not  of  a  half  renown. 

They  give  you  nothing,  or  tliey  give  a  crown. 

No  work  e'er  gain'd  true  fame,  or  ever  can. 

But  what  did  honour  to  the  name  of  man. 

Foitfig. 

Fun  oft  have  letters  caused  the  writers 
To  curse  the  day  they  were  inditers. 

ButUr*8  HudUnras. 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  baniah'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 
They  live,  tliey  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  in- 

spires. 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires, 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart, 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  firom  soul  to  soul. 
And  wafl  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

t^epe  9  JSUfua, 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  road  it) 
f)f  good  advice  —  and  two  or  three  of  credit 

Byron* 

j  iovc  the  myatexy  of  a  female  missal. 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends. 
But  fhll  of  cimning  as  Ulysses'  whistle. 
When  be  allured  poor  Dolon :  —  you  had  better 
1^  \e  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter, 

Byron, 


You  ask  my  friend,  and  well  yoa  msj, 

You  ask  me  how  I  spend  my  day; 

I  '11  teD  you,  in  unstudied  rhyme, 

How  wisely  I  befool  my  time; 

These  idle  lines  —  they  might  be  worse  — 

Are  simple  prose,  in  simple  verse. 

JmmMeiigomni 

I  have  seen  him  when  be  hath  h&d 
A  letter  from  his  lady  dear,  he  bless'd 
The  paper  that  her  hand  had  travcITd  orer, 
And  her  eye  look'd  on,  and  would  think  he  nv 
Gleams  of  the  light  she  laviah'd  from  her  eyes, 
Wandering  amid  the  words  of  love  there  tnc'd 
Like  glow-worms  among  beds  of  flowera 

BmUft  Fata 

Do  you  like  letter-reading  7    If  yoa  do^ 
I  have  some  twenty  dozen  very  prcttj  ooei: 

Gay,  sober,  rapturous,  solemn,  very  troe, 
And  very  lying  stupid  ones,  and  wittj  ooei; 

On  gilt^ged  paper,  blue  perhaps,  or  pink, 

And  fl*equently  in  fancy-coloured  ink. 

EpetSergel 

Through  her  tears  she  gazed  upon  them. 

Records  of  that  brief  bright  dream ! 
And  she  clasped  them  doeer— closer— 

For  a  message  they  would  seem, 
Ck>ming  fbom  the  lips  now  silent, 

G>ming  fVom  a  hand  now  oold. 
And  she  felt  the  same  emotion 

They  had  thrill'd  her  with  of  old. 

Jtfrt.  J.  C.  yd 

She  had  waited  for  their  coming. 

She  had  kiss'd  them  o'er  and  o'er— 
And  they  were  so  fondly  treaaured 

For  the  words  of  love  they  bore, 
Words  that  whisper'd  m  the  silence. 

She  hsd  listen'd  till  his  tone 
Seem'd  to  linger  in  the  echo 

**  Darling,  thou  art  all  mine  own !" 

Jtfr*.  J.  C.  Sd 

Slowly  folding,  how  she  lingered 

O'er  the  words  his  hands  had  traeed, 
Though  the  plashing  drops  had  fallen, 

And  the  faint  lines  half  effaced. 

J|fr».J.C.^ 

As  grains  of  gold  that  in  the  sands 

Of  Lydian  waters  shine. 
The  welcome  sign  of  mountain  lands 

That  veil  the  silent  mine  -* 
Thus  may  the  River  of  my  Thought, 

That  glideth  now  to  thee. 
Reveal  the  wealth,  as  yet  unwroogliU 

Which  Love  haa  heap'd  in  me  I 

IW»er'iP««* 
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LIBERTY. 

Lveia. — Whence  comet  this  restraint? 

ClmOo.  —  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lttcio^ 

liberty : 
As  siirieit  is  the  frther  of  much  fiist, 
80  eftery  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Toms  to  restraint :  our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane,) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

Shaks.  Mm,  for  Mea, 

0  bappy  men  bora  aider  good  stars. 
Where  what  is  honest  you  may  freely  think. 
Speak  what  you  think,  and  write  what  you  do  speak ; 

Not  bound  to  servile  soothings. 

ManUm^B  Fawn. 

A  show  of  liberty, 

When  we  have  lost  the  substance,  is  best  kept, 

By  seeming  not  to  understand  those  fiiults, 

Which  we  want  power  to  mend. 

Ma^s  CUopatra. 

If  we  retain  the  glory  of  our  ancestors, 
Whose  ashes  will  rise  up  against  our  dulnesa, 
Shake  off  our  tameness,  and  give  way  to  courage; 
We  need  not  doubt,  inspir'd  with  a  just  rage. 
To  break  the  necks  of  those  that  would  yoke  ours, 

TalhanCB  Diwtraeted  Stale. 

1  bre  my  freedom :  yet  strong  pristms  can 
Vex  but  the  bad*  and  not  the  virtuous  man. 

WaUsynM. 

Rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess. 

Free,  and  none  accountable,  preferring 

Hard  liberty  hefcm  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp. 

MiUmCt  Paradiu  Lo$i. 

Oh !  give  me  liberty ! 

For  were  cv*n  paradise  my  prison, 

Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls. 

Dryden'B  Don  Sebattian. 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  th*  inferior  gift  of  heaven. 

Dryden^B  Palamon  and  ArcUe. 

Oh,  liberty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Mnae  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  I 
Sternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train; 
P4s*d  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  k)oks  cheerful  in  thy  sight; 
Thou  mak^st  the  gkwmy  6oe  of  nature  gay, 
Gif'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

AddimnCi  Italy. 
A  day,  an  hour  of  virtaous  liberty, 
1*  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bcodage. 

AdSmn'M  Cata. 


WhatisUfb? 
Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fi-esh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun : 
T  is  to  be  free.    When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish 

AddimnCt  CatOk 

When  liberty  is  lost, 
Let  abject  cowards  Uve ;  but  in  the  brave 
It  were  a  treachery  to  themselves,  enough 
To  merit  chains. 

Thommm^t  Sophonuha, 

The  greatest  glory  of  a  free-born  people. 
Is  to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  children. 

Hawrd^B  Regtdut, 

Converse  fhmiliar  with  th*  illustrious  dead : 
With  great  examples  of  old  Greece  or  Rome ; 
Enlarge  thy  iree-bom  heart,  and  bless  kind  heaven 
That  Britain  yet  enjoys  dear  liberty. 
That  balm  of  Ufe,  that  sweetest  blessing,  cheap  • 
Hio*  purchased  with  our  blood. 

SomervUWs  ChoM 

O  liberty. 

Parent  of  happiness,  celcstiaLbom ; 

When  the  first  man  became  a  living  soul. 

His  sacred  genius  thou. 

Dyer's  JZutnt  sfRomt, 

Mankind  are  all  by  nature  free  and  equal, 
'T  is  their  consent  alone  gives  just  dominion. 

Duneambe's  Junw§  Bruiu$. 

O  liberty !  Iieav'n*s  choice  prerogative ! 
True  bond  of  law !  thou  social  soul  of  property ! 
Thou  breath  of  reason !  life  of  life  itself! 
For  thee  the  valiant  bleed.    O  sacred  liberty ! 
Wing*d  from  the  sammer*s  snare*  from  flatfceriiig 

ruin. 
Like  the  bold  stork  you  seek  the  wint'ry  shore. 
Leave  courts,  and  pomps,  and  palaces  to  slaves, 
Cleave  to  the  cold,  and  rest  upon  the  storm. 

Brooke*$  OuMlaou»  Fbm. 

Freedom  is 

llie  brillisnt  gift  of  heav'n,  'tis  reason's  self; 

The  kin  of  deity. 

Br€€ke*8  Outtavui  Vat^ 

What  are  My^  what  a  thousand  slaves, 
Matcfa'd  to  the  sinew  of  a  single  arm 
That  strikes  for  liberty  7 

Braok^§  Outtavn*  Vam 

Oh  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies, 
Tliat  earth  hath  seen  or  ikncy  can  devise, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  liberty,  should  stand* 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand. 
With  fragrant  tnr^  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fur 
As  ever  dross'd  a  bank  or  scented  sonuner  air. 

C/M0psr^s  CA&my* 


Libertj,  like  day, 
Breaks  on  the  boo],  and  bj  a  flash  fiom  hea?*n 
Fires  all  tlie  facolties  with  glorious  joy. 

Cowpef't  Ta»h 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  onr  air,  that  moment  they  are  free, 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fiilL 
That  *s  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.  Caitper'B  Ta$k. 

Whose  freedom  is  by  suff  *rance,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  welL 

Cotoper's  TtuL 

But  slaves  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thought 

Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 

All  that  the  contest  calls  fbr ; — spirit,  strength. 

Hie  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts. 

The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek. 

Cowper^s  Ta»k, 
'T  is  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flow'r 
Of  fleeting  Ufe  its  lustre  and  perfume. 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it         Cowpsr's  Task, 

The  widpwM  Indian,  when  her  lord  expires, 
Moimts  the  dread  pile,  and  braves  the  funeral  fires ! 
So  falls  the  heart  at  thraldom's  bitter  sigh ! 
So  virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  liberty ! 

CamfbdCt  PUaturu  cf  Hope, 

Eternal  nature !  when  thy  giant  hand 

Had  heavM  the  floods,  and  fiz*d  the  trembling 

land. 
When  life  sprung  startling  at  thy  plastic  call. 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all ! 
Bay,  was  thi^t  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee. 
To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  his  knee  7 
Was  man  ordained  the  slave  of  man  to  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fetterM  to  the  soil ; 
Weigh'd  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold  7 

^^ '  CampbdCt  PUaiures  of  Hope. 

Yes !  thy  proud  lords,  nnpitted  land !  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul — and  dare  be  free ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains, 
Tlie  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns ; 
TVuth  shall  restore  the  light  by  nature  given. 
And,  like  Prometheus,  brhig  the  fire  of  heaven ! 
Frone  to  the  dust  oppression  shall  be  hurlM  — 
Her  name,  her  nature,  witherM  from  the  world. 

CompbdCo  PUaeutu  ef  Hope. 

There  is  a  world  where  souls  are  free. 
Where  tyrants  taint  not  nature's  bliss, 
\f  death  that  world's  bright  opening  be, 
O  who  would  live  a  slave  in  this ! 


Leave  pomps  to  those  who  need  'em— 
Adorn  but  man  with  fireedom. 

And  proud  he  braves 

ThA  gaudiest  slaves, 
Hiat  crawl,  where  monarchs  lead  'em. 


Mmt 


Oh !  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 

A  boon,  an  oflering  heaven  holds  dear, 

'T  is  the  last  libation  liberty  draws 

From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her 


t 


cause :  Jlfoore's  Lafk  Rtiii 

When  will  the  world  shake  off  such  yokes?  d^ 

when 
Will  that  redeeming  day  shine  out  on  men, 
That  shall  behold  them  rise,  erect  and  free 
As  heav'n  and  nature  meant  mankind  shoold  be! 

Jkfoore's  Fudge  Pamiif. 

By  the  hope  within  us  springing. 

Herald  of  to-morrow's  strife ; 

By  that  sun,  whose  light  is  bringing 

Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  lifo  — 

Oh !  remember,  lifo  can  be 

No  charm  for  him  who  lives  not  free ! 

Jfffrt 

Easier  were  it 

To  hurl  the  rooted  mountain  from  its  base, 

Than  force  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  men 

Determin'd  to  be  free. 

Souihof'e  Joan  ^  Alt 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  liberty !  thou  art! 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  akme  can  bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fotters  are  consignM— 
To  fotters,  and  the  damp  vault's  daylen  glodoi, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdon, 
And  freedom's  fo.me  finds  wings  on  every  vinL 

Byron'o  Priooner  ijCBA 
*T  is  vain  —  my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  hear^ 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Surveyed  earth,  ocean,  sun  and  sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 
One  word  alone  can  point  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  free ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine: 
The  world — nay  —  heaven  itself  was  mine ! 

J9ynm'SiBruie«^iM* 

So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  knew; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  toa 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought;  to  be. 
In  life  or  death,  the  foar]pM  and  the  freoi 

ByroiCt  Itkti 
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Tbe  wish— which  a^es  have  not  jet  rabdtied 
In  man  —  to  have  no  master  lave  his  mood. 

Bynm*f  liland, 

Tet,  freedom ;  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thmider-storm  against  the  wind ; 
Tby  tmmpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  tlie  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Tliy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms ;  and  the  rind, 
ChoppM  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth ; 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north ; 
So  BhaU  a  bitter  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

Byron'§  CkUde  Harold. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers. 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 
Nor  yet  too  many,  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 
Corruption  oo>uld  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil ; 
The  lost  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  en- 
combers. 
With  the  free  faresters  divide  no  spoil ; 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

Byron. 

For  freedom*8  battle,  once  begun, 
BeqoeathM  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

ByrofCt  Giaour, 

The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued,— 

Man  may  die  —  the  soul  *s  renew'd : 

Even  m  this  low  world  of  care. 

Freedom  ne*er  shall  want  an  heir ; 

Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 

Her  unconqoerable  siurit — 

When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 

Let  the  tyrants  only  tremble ; 

Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 

Crimson  tears  will  foUow  yet 

ByrwC$  WaUrUnk 

— The  nfountains  —  they  proclaim 
The  everlasting  creed  of  Liberty ! 
11>at  ceed  U  written  <»  the  un^ampled  «»w. 
Thunder'd  by  torrents  which  no  pcwer  can  hold. 
Save  that  of  God  when  He  sends  forth  his  cold. 
And  hreathM  by  winds  that  through  the  fi^e  hea- 
ven bbw.  BryanVt  Poems, 

I  dream  of  all  things  ftee  I 

Of  a  gallant,  gallant  bark, 
That  sweeps  through  storm  and  sea. 

Like  an  arrow  to  its  mark ! 
Of  a  stag  that  o*er  the  hills 

Goes  bounding  on  its  way ; 
Of  a  thousand  flashing  rills— 

Of  all  things  glad  and  free ! 

Ifra.  Hemam^o  Poem$» 


Free  of  the  world,  a  self4ependent  soul,  • 

The  liberty  of  nature  let  me  know. 

Caught  from  her  mountains,  groves,  and  crystal 

streams. 
Her  starry  host,  and  sunset^s  purple  glow. 
That  woo  the  spirit  with  celestial  dreams. 

Henry  T,  Tuekerman, 

There  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world, 

Like  to  a  silent,  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet  ever  and  anon  some  monarch  hurPd 

Aghast  and  pale,  attests  its  fearfiil  ire : 
Hie  dungeonM  nations  now  once  more  respire 

He  keen  and  stirring  air  of  Liberty ! 

George  Httt 

—Fervent  energy  must  spread. 

Till  despotism*s  towers  be  overthrown. 

And  in  their  stead 

Liberty  stands  alone ! 

Henry  Wwe^  Jr 

Hasten  the  day,  just  Heaven ! 

Accomplish  thy  design ; 
And  let  the  blessings  thou  host  freely  given. 

Freely  on  all  men  shine ; 
Till  equal  rights  be  equally  enjoyM, 
And  human  power  for  human  good  employed ; 
Till  law,  and  not  the  sovereign,  rule  sustain. 
And  peace  and  virtue  undisputed  reign. 

Henry  Ware^Jr. 
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O  why  do  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  days  unto  tlie  utmost  date, 
And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire. 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate. 
And  thousand  perils  which  them  stfll  await, 
Tossing  them  like  a  boat  amid  the  main, 
That  ev*ry  hour  they  knock  at  death's  gate  7 
And  he  that  happy  seems  and  least  in  pain. 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end  as  he  that  most  doth  plagua 

Spenter^e  Fairy  Quesfk 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortal  hope ! 
So  fickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things ; 
That  ere  they  oome  unto  their  aimed  scope, 
Tbey  fall  too  short  of  our  frail  reckonings, 
And  bring  vm  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings. 
Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  embrace 

Speueof^o  Fairy  ijusok 

For  an  man*s  Uft  me  seems  a  tragedy 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophes , 
First  coming  to  the  world  with  weeping  eye, 
"Where  all  his  days,  like  dobrous  trophies, 
Are  heapM  with  spoils  of  fi)rtnne  and  of  fear, 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  baleful  bier. 

Spen$oi*§  Tearo  sftke  Mmoob 
25* 
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The  term  of  lift  is  1imiti!wl, 
Nor  m&y  a  man  ^nHoagj  or  shorten  it : 
The  eoldier  may  not  move  from  watchffal  sted. 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed. 
Who  lift  did  limit  by  Almigh^  doom 
(Quoth  he)  knows  best  the  terms  established ; 
And  he  that  points  the  centonel  his  room, 
Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  moniin|; 
droome.  Spemer's  Fairy  QueeiL 

After  long  storms  and  tempests  overblown, 
The  son  at  length  his  joyous  face  doth  clear : 
So  when  as  ftrtone  all  her  spite  hath  shown. 
Some  blissfbl  honii  at  last  most  needs  appear. 
Else  should  afflicted  wights  ofUimes  despeire. 

iSjpenser**  Fahy  Queen. 

Bat  O  short  pleasure,  bought  with  lasting  pain ! 

Why  will  hereafter  any  flesh  delight 

In  earthly  bliss,  and  join  in  pleasure  vain ! 

iSrpenscr's  Rmm  of  Tim, 

O  vain  world's  glory,  and  unsteadftst  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  fiice  of  sinfhl  earth ! 
Which  from  their  first  until  the  utmost  data 
l^ste  no  one  hour  of  happiness  or  mirth. 
But  like  as  at  the  iugrate  of  their  birth. 
They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mother's  womb, 
So  wailing  back  go  to  their  woeful  tomb. 

jSJpenser's  Rtdn$  ef  Time, 

And  ye,  fond  men !  on  fortune's  wheel  that  ride, 
Or  in  aught  under  heaven  repose  assurance, 
Be  it  riches,  beauty,  or  honour's  pride. 
Be  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  long  enduranoe. 
But  ere  ye  be  aware  will  flit  away. 

8pen§er'9  DoflmMa. 

Well  may  appear  by  proof  of  their  mischance. 
The  changefiil  turning  of  men's  slippery  state ; 
That  none  w&om  fortune  freely  doth  advance 
Ifimself  therefore  to  heaven  should  elevate ; 
For  lofty  type  of  honour,  through  the  glance 
Of  envy's  dart,  is  down  in  dust  prostrate ; 
And  all  that  vaunts  in  worldly  vanity, 
Shall  ftll  through  fortune's  mutebility. 

iSjpeiifer. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Lift  *s  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  fiets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  fhll  of  sound  and  ffary, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Shake.  Macbelk. 

The  web  of  our  lift  is  of  a  mingled 
Yam,  good  ana  ill  together :  Our  virtues 
Would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipt  them  not;  and 
Our  crimes  v/ould  despair,  if  they  were  not 
Cher^^'d  by  oar  virtues. 

Shake,  M'e  WO, 


The  clood-capped  towers,  the  gorgeev  ptkeei^ 
The  solenn  temples,  the  great  gfobe  itnl( 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  1 
And  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  &ded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  we  are  eodi  itaff 
As  dreams  are  made  o(  and  our  little  liie 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

8keki.TemfaL 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatnea! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  To-day  he  poti  fath 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-monow  blonqpi, 
And  boars  his  blushing  honours  thick  apoo  him: 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  kiUiog  frnt; 
And — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  iUl  ntdj 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nipe  his  root, 
And  then  he  ftlls  as  I  da 

Shake.  Heerj  VUl 

O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  lift  is  short: 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  't  were  too  ko;, 
Ho'  lift  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  boor. 

Shake.  Heary  IV.  FertL 

Be  absolute  ftr  death ;  or  death,  or  lift 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Reason  thos  vil^ 

lift; 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fbbis  would  reck :  a  breath  tboDUi 
Servile  to  all  the  skyie  influences, 
Tliat  doth  this  habitation,  where  tboo  keep'it, 
Hourly  afflict :  Merely  thou  art  death'a  fool, 
For  him  thou  labonr'st  by  thy  flight  to  •bun; 

And  yet  run'st  towards  him  stiO. 

Shake,  Mm.  fir  Ma 

Happy  thou  art  not; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'it  to  get; 

And  what  thou  hast  ftrget'st  Thou  art  not  oeitiin; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  efiedi 

After  the  moon.    If  thou  art  rich,  thoa  "rt  poor; 

For  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingote  bovii 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  joomej, 

And  death  unloadeth  thee. 

Shake.  Mee.  fir  Ua 

Tbaa  hast  not  youth  nor  age; 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner  sleeps 
Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  bleased  yooth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alme 
Of  palsy'd  eld :  and  when  thou  'rt  old  and  ricli, 
Thou  'st  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  bcautr, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant    What'i  jet  c 

this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  lift  7  Yet  m  this  lift 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  death  *e  i^ 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Shake.  Mee.  fir  M^ 
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Man's  liie  *s  a  tragedy ;  bis  motlier^a  wcmb, 
From  which  he  entera,  ia  the  tiring-room ; 
Tliia  apaciouB  earth  the  theatre ;  the  atage 
That  emuntijf  which  he  Uvea  in :  paaaiona,  rage, 
FoUy  and  vice  are  actora ;  the  first  crj 
The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy. 
The  fi)ciner  act  consisteth  in  dumb  shows ; 
The  second  he  to  more  perfection  grows ; 
I*  th'  third  he  u  a  maiif  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin : 
I*  th*  fourth  declines :  i*  th*  fifth  diseases  clog 
And  troubles  him ;  then  death  's  the  epilogue. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  idiotism ; 

Strength  a  weak  reed ;  health  sickness*  enemy, 

(And  it  at  length  frill  huTe  the  victory) ; 

Beauty  is  but  a  painting ;  and  long  life 

Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone. 

Tedious  and  full  of  tribulation. 

Deeier. 

Circles  are  prai8*d,  not  that  abound 

In  largeness,  but  th*  exactly  round : 

So  life  we  praise  that  does  excel 

Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  welL 

WdlUr, 

Delay  is  bad,  doubt  worse,  depending  worst : 
Each  best  day  of  our  life  escapes  us  first 
Then  since  we  nure  than  many,  these  truths  know ; 
Though  life  be  short,  let  us  not  make  it  so. 

JonmCs  Efigntm* 

Her  days  are  peace,  and  so  she  ends  her  breath ; 
True  life  that  knows  not  what  *s  to  die,  till  death. 

DanieC§  Ro9amond. 

Men  should  strive  to  live  well,  not  to  live  long. 
And  I  would  spend  this  momentary  breath. 
To  live  by  fame,  &r  ever  afler  death. 

Eari  tfSUrline^t  JuUuM  Ca$ar, 

Oar  life  is  nothing,  but  a  winter's  day ; 
Some  only  break  their  &st,  and  so  away : 
Others  stay  dinner,  and  depart  full-fed ; 
The  deepest  age  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed : 
He  *s  most  in  debt,  that  lingers  out  the  day ; 
Who  dies  betimes,  has  less  and  less  to  pay. 

QuarU$» 

Ton  *I1  ten  me,  man  ne*er  dies,  but  changcth  life ; 

And  haply  for  a  bettor.    He  *s  happiest 

That  goes  the  right  way  soonest    Nature  sent  us 

All  naked  hither,  and  all  the  goods  we  had 

We  only  took  on  credit  with  the  world : 

And  that  the  best  of  men  are  but  mere  borrowers ; 

Tlioagh  some  take  longer  day. 

Richard  Brome's  DamoUdU, 

ill  preserv'd,  is  worse  than  basely  lost 

Sir  tfr.  Davenatd's  Siege  efRhodee, 


O  trivial  property  of  life !  some  do 
Attend  the  mighty  war,  and  make  divinity 
Their  yoke ;  till  for  the  sport  of  kings  they  but 
Augment  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Sir  W,  DavenanCe  Juet  HMm 

Life  is 
Like  the  span 

Forc*d  from  a  gouty  hand ;  which,  as  it  gains 
Elxtcnt,  and  active  length,  the  more  it  pains. 

Sir  W,  Davenani's  Ju§t  lUiUam 
Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star ; 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood ; 
£v*n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow*d  light 
Is  straight  call*d  in,  and  paid  to-night 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  cntomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up ;  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past ;  and  man  forgot 

Biehop  Kveg 

Life  is  a  weary  interlude  — 

Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes  include : 

The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears ; 

The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 

The  scene  shuti  up  with  loss  of  breath. 

And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

Bithop  King* 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv*st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heav'n. 

MiUon*8  Paradiee  LoiL 

Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  firom  us  7  rather  why 
Obtruded  on  us  thus  7    Who,  if  he  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
life  ofifer'd,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down. 
Glad  to  be  dismiss'd  in  peace  7 

Mikon's  Paradiee  LotL 

Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. 

But  that  forsaken,  we  like  comets  err. 

ToBs*d  thro'  the  void,  by  some  rude  shock  we  *ro 

broke. 
And  an  our  boasted  fire  is  lost  in  smoke. 

OofigTtwem 

Haw  sudden  do  our  prospects  vary  here ! 
And  how  uncertain  every  good  we  boast ! 
Hope  oft  deceives  us;  and  our  very  joys 
Sink  with  fruition ; — pall,  and  rust  away. 
How  wise  are  we  in  thought !  how  weak  in  piaa 

tice! 
Our  very  virtue,  like  our  will,  is-* nothing. 

SUHey'e 


AVhat  i8*t  we  live  for?  tell  Iilb*8  ftirert  tale— 
To  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleeps  love,  and  enjoy. 
And  tlien  to  love  no  more ! 
To  talk  of  thingrg  we  know  not,  and  to  know 
Nothiimf  but  thinga  not  worth  the  talking^  o£ 

Sir  R,  Fane,  Jun. 

If  life  a  hundred  years,  or  e*er  ao  few, 

*T  is  repetition  all,  and  nothings  new : 

A  iair  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  stay. 

An  inn  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  away. 

JPotBte* 

Ev*ry  state. 
Allotted  to  the  race  of  man  below. 
Is,  in  proportion,  doomM  to  taste  some  sorrow. 

Rawest  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

But  ah !  how  insincere  are  all  our  joys ! 
Which,  sent  from  heaven,  like  lightning  make  no 

stay: 
Their  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  destroys, 
Or  grief  sent  post  overtakes  them  on  the  way. 

Dryden*s  Annus  MirabUis, 

Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind, 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  fiiture  blind. 

DrydetCe  Cynum  and  Iphigenia, 

Since  every  man  who  lives  is  born  to  die, 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity. 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  &r  things  beyond  our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world  *s  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Dryden^e  Palamon  and  ArcUe, 

A  flower  that  does  with  opening  mom  arise. 

And,  flourishing  the  day,  at  evening  dies ; 

A  winged  eastern  blast,  just  skimming  o*er 

The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore ; 

A  fire,  whose  flames  through  crackling  stubble  fly, 

A  meteor  shooting  from  the  summer  sky ; 

A  bowl  adown  the  bending  mountain  roll'd; 

A  bubble  breaking,  and  a  fable  told ; 

A  noontide  shadow,  and  a  midnight  dream ; 

Are  emblems  which,  with  semblance  apt,  proclaim 

Our  earthly  course. 

Prior*»  Scloman, 

In  every  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Public  calamities,  or  household  ills ; 
The  due  reward  to  just  desert  refused, 
The  trust  betray'd,  the  nuptial  bed  abus*d ; 
The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause, 
And  doubtfhl  issue  of  misconstrued  laws ; 
The  crafty  turns  of  a  dishonest  state. 
And  violent  will  of  the  wrong-doing  great; 
The  venom'd  tongue,  injurious  to  his  fkme, 
Which  nor  can  wisdam  share,  nor  fair  advice  re- 
claim.  Prior's  Soloman, 


We  happineaa  ponaw ;  we  fly  fimn  pain; 
Tet  the  poranit,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain: 
And  while  poor  nature  laboma  to  be  bkit, 
By  day  with  pleasure,  and  by  night  with  rort, 
Some  stronger  power  eludes  our  aeUy  wiB, 
Dashing  our  runng  hopes  with  oertain  iH; 
And  makes  us,  with  reflective  trouble,  see 
That  all  is  destin'd,  which  we  fimcy  free. 

Prior*$Sdmn. 

Who  breathes,  must  suffer ;  and  who  thinks,  miM 

mourn. 
And  he  alone  is  bless'd  who  ne*er  was  bom. 

Priot't  SdmoM. 

I  tell  thee,  lifb  is  but  one  common  care, 
And  man  was  bom  to  suffer  and  to  fear. 

Pria'tSdma, 

ThuB  we  act ;  and  thua  we  are. 
Or  tossM  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care. 
With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues 
What,  if  he  gain'd,  he  could  not  use: 
And  t*  other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e*er  shall  be. 
We  err  by  use,  go  wrong  by  rules. 
In  gesture  grave,  in  action  fools : 
We  join  hypocrisy  to  pride, 
Doubling  the  faults  we  strive  to  hide. 

Prior'*  iisi 

Even  so  luxurious  men  unheeding  pasa 
An  idle  summer-life  in  fortune's  shine ; 
A  season's  glitter !  thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  lii& 

Thomson' t  Seatm 

Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness  7  those  unsolid  bopa 
Of  happiness  7  those  longings  after  &me  ? 
Those  restless  cares  7  those  busy  bustling  days? 
Thoee  gay-spent,  festive  nights  7  those  Teeriif 

thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  mj  life? 
All  now  are  vanished !  virtue  sole  surviTcs 
Immortal,  never-fading  friend  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high. 

Thomson's  Seatm 

Where  now,  ye  living  vanities  of  life  7 
Ye  ever-tempting,  ever-^heating  train ! 
Where  are  ye  now,  and  what  is  your  amount? 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 
Sad,  sickening  thought !  and  yet  deluded  mas, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd. 
With  new  flush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  roond. 

Thomsoifs  Seatcsi. 
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Ah !  little  tluiik  the  g«y  lieentioos  pitmd, 
WlKMn  pleasure,  power,  and  afflaence  snrronnd ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  ofV^n  crael,  riot  waste ; 
Ah !  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death. 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain ! 

Thamaon^B  Seawm, 

Even  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 

With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined. 

How  many,  rack*d  with  honest  passions,  droop 

In  deep  retir*d  distress. 

Thottuen^B  Sea$ona, 

The  days  of  lifh  are  sisters ;  all  alike ; 
None  just  the  same ;  which  serve  to  fool  us  on 
Throogh  blasted  hopes,  with  change  of  fallacy ; 
While  joy  is,  like  to-morrow,  still  to  come : 
Nor  ends  the  fruitless  chase  but  in  the  grave. 

Young^B  Brothert, 

Vain  man !  to  be  so  fond  of  breathing  long. 
And  spinning  out  a  thread  of  misery : 
The  longer  life  the  greater  choice  of  evil ; 
The  happiest  man  is  but  a  wretched  thing, 
Tbat  steals  poor  comfort  from  comparison. 

Y(mng'§  BumriM» 

Ah !  what  is  human  lift  7 
How,  like  the  dial's  tardy  moving  shade. 
Day  afier  day  slides  fhym  us  unperceiv'd ! 
Hie  canning  fugitive  is  swifl  by  stealth ; 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  soon  the  hour  is  up — and  wo  are  gone. 

ybttfig*t  Sustris. 

The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pains ; 
And  truest  friends,  throogh  error,  wound  our  rest 
Without  misfortune,  what  calamities  7 
And  what  hostilities,  without  a  fee  7 
Nor  are  foes  veanting  to  the  best  on  earth. 
Bat  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fiiil,  than  cause  to  sigh. 

Young'B  Night  Tkwghti. 

Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence, 
Inch-high  the  grave  above ;  that  home  of  man. 
Where  dwells  the  multitude :  we  gaze  around ; 
We  read  their  monuments ;  we  sigh ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplor*d ; 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot 

Young's  Night  ThoughU. 

Ere  man  has  measur'd  half  his  weary  stage, 
His  luxuries  have  left  him  no  reserve, 
No  maiden  relishes,  no  unbroacht  delights; 
On  oold-serv'd  repetitions  he  subsists, 
And  in  the  tasteless  present  chews  the  past; 
I^sgusted  chews,  and  scarce  can  swallow  down* 

Young's  Night  Thought§. 


like  some  fair  hmn'rists,  life  is  most  enjoy'd. 
When   courted    least;   most  worth,  when  die* 
esteem'd.  Yotmg^t  Night  Thougkt$, 

Why  aQ  this  toil  jR>r  triumphs  of  an  hour  7 
What  tho*  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame  7 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in — **  Here  he  liee  "— 
And  **  dust  to  dust" — concludes  her  noblest  song. 

Yoai^s  Night  ThmghU 

Behold  the  picture  of  earth's  haj^iest  man : 
He  calls  his  wish,  it  comes ;  he  sends  it  back, 
And  says  he  call'd  another ;  that  arrives. 
Meets  the  same  welcome ;  yet  he  still  calls  on ; 
Till  one  calls  him,  who  varies  not  his  call. 
But  holds  him  fast,  in  chains  of  darkness  bound. 
Tin  nature  dies,  and  judgment  sets  him  free ; 
A  freedom  fiir  less  welcome  than  his  chain. 

Young's  Night  Thought$. 

To-day  is  so  like  yesterday,  it  cheats ; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same ; 
Lift  glides  away,  Lorenzo,  like  a  brook ; 
For  ever  changing,  unperceiv'd  the  change. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

Man,  ill  at  ease, 
In  this,  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field. 
Where  nature  ftdders  him  with  other  food 
Than  was  ordain'd  his  cravings  to  suffice. 
Poor  in  abundance,  famish'd  at  a  ftast. 
Sighs  for  something  more,  when  most  enjoy  d. 

Young^s  Night  ThtrnghtB 

How  frail  men,  things !    How  momentary  both ! 
Fantastic  chase  of  shadow's  hunting  shades ! 

Young's  Night  Thoughu, 

There 's  not  a  day,  but,  to  the  man  of  thought, 
Betrays  some  secret,  that  throws  new  reproach 
On  lift,  and  makes  him  sick  of  seeing  more. 

Young's  Night  Themghti. 

On  lift's  gay  stage,  one  inch  above  the  grave. 
The  proud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of  eyes ; 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  something  worse ; 
The  grave,  of  gold ;  the  politic,  of  power ; 
And  an,  of  other  butterffies,  as  vain. 

Youngfs  Night  ThmtghtM 

How  must  a  spirit,  late  escaped  from  earth. 
The  truth  of  things  new  blazing  in  its  eye. 
Look  back,  astonish'd,  on  the  ways  of  men, 
Whose  lives*  whole  drifl  is  to  ftrget  their  graves : 

Young^s  Night  Thoughts 

Be  wise  with  speed ; 
A  ftbl  at  forty  is  a  ftol  indeed. 

Yownffs  Lots  iifFwm 

The  pi^nt  moment,  like  a  wift,  we  shun. 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own. 

Young's  Loos  of  Fmm. 


Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fiur  plea«iire*s  miiliBg  tntn ; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grieC,  the  fiimilj  of  pain ; 
Theae,  mix*d  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  ooofin'd. 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind ; 
The  lights  and  shades  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life. 

Pope's  E9$ay  on  Man, 

O  thooghtless  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate ! 

Pops**  Rape  tf  ffts  Lock. 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  sickly  joys 

Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees, 

At  every  little  breath  misfertune  blows ; 

Tin  lefl  quite  naked  of  their  happiness. 

In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire : 

This  is  the  common  lot 

young. 

Is  that  a  birth-day  7  *t  is,  alas !  too  clear, 

'T  is  but  the  funeral  of  the  fermer  year. 

Pipe. 

What  art  thou,  life,  so  dearly  lov*d  by  all  7 
What  are  thy  charms  that  thus  the  great  desire 

thee. 
And  to  retain  thee  part  with  pomp  and  titles  7 
To  bay  thy  presence,  the  gold- watching  miser 
Win  pour  his  mouldy  bags  of  treasure  out. 
And  grow  at  once  a  prodigal.    The  wretch 
Clad  with  disease  and  poverty's  thin  coat. 
Yet  holds  thee  fast,  though  painful  company. 

Uavard^B  King  CharUi  I. 

O  life !  thou  universal  wish ;  what  art  thou  7 
Thou  'rt  but  a  dog — a  few  uneasy  houra : 
Thy  mom  is  greeted  by  the  flocks  and  herds ; 
And  every^bird  that  flatters  with  its  note, 
Balutes  thy  rising  son :  thy  noon  approaching, 
Tlien  haste  the  flies  and  every  creeping  insect. 
To  bask  in  thy  meridian ;  that  declining, 
As  quickly  they  depart,  and  leave  thy  evening 
To  mourn  the  absent  ray :  night  at  hand. 
Then  croaks  the  raven  conscience,  time  misspent, 
The  owl  despair  seems  hideous,  and  the  bat 
(A>nfusion  flutters  up  and  down  — 
Life's  but  a  lengthen'd  day  not  worth  the  waking 
fer.  Havard'B  King  CharUt  I, 

Human  life  is  chequer'd  at  the  best. 
And  joy  and  grief  alternate^/  preside. 
The  good  and  evil  demon  of  mankind. 

Trae^M  Periander. 

By  day  or  night. 

In  florid  youth,  or  mellow  age,  scarce  fleets 

tine  hour  without  its  care  I  not  sleep  itself 

f  s  ever  balmy ;  fer  the  shadowy  dream 

Oft  boars  substantial  woe. 

SmtUatt 


*Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  ni^; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gosa 

BlstVe  Onm, 

1  *ve  tried  this  world  in  all  its  changes. 
States  and  conditions;  have  been  great  andbappj, 
Wretched  and  low,  and  pass'd  thro'  all  its  stagea 
And  oh !  believe  me,  who  have  known  it  best, 
It  is  not  worth  the  bustle  that  it  costs; 
'T  is  but  a  medley,  all  of  idle  hopes, 
And  abject  childish  fears. 

MaddenU  Thamstadn. 

To  be,  is  better  flir  than  not  to  be. 
Else  nature  cheated  us  in  our  fermation. 
And  when  we  are,  the  sweet  delusion  wean 
Such  various  charms  and  prospects  of  delight; 
That  what  we  could  not  will,  we  make  our  chdoe, 
Desirous  to  prolong  the  life  she  gave. 

SewdtB  Sir  W.  Rala^ 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men, 
C!ondemn'd  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  fer  another's  pain. 
The  unfeeling  fer  his  own. 

Orafa  Elm  Cdkgi, 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 

The  vulture  of  the  mind. 

Disdainful  anger,  pallid  fear. 

And  shame  that  skulks  behind ; 

Or  pining  love,  shall  waste  their  youth, 

Or  jealousy,  with  rankUng  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart 

And  envy  wan,  and  faded  care, 

Grim-visag'd  comfertless  despair. 

And  sorrow's  piercing  dart 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 

To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  infamy. 

The  stings  of  fidsehood  those  shall  try, 

And  hard  unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  ferc'd  to  flow; 

And  keen  remorse,  with  blood  defii'd. 

And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo !  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen. 

The  painful  femily  of  de«ui- 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  vensi 

That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo,  poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow  ccsisuming  age. 

Qfuy'$  Em  CH^ 
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To  eontempUtion^s  lober  «je 

Soefa  IB  tbe  race  of  man : 

Aad  thej  that  creep,  and  tbey  that  fly. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 

But  flutter  through  life*i  little  day. 

In  lbrtane*s  varjring  ooloura  drest : 

BrushM  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance ; 

Or  chill*d  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave  in  dust  to  rest 

Ora^9  Spring, 

Life's  buzzing  somids  and  flattering  colours  play 
Round  our  fond  sense,  and  waste  the  day, 
Ekkchant  the  flincy,  vex  the  labouring  soul ; 
E^h  rising  sun,  each  lightsome  hour. 
Beholds  the  busy  slavery  we  endure ; 
Nor  is  our  freedom  full,  or  contemplation  pure, 
When  night  and  sacred  silence  overspread  the  souL 

Watts. 

Catch  then,  O  catch  the  transient  hour, 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 
liife's  a  diort  summer  —  man  a  flower, 
He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies ! 

Dr.  Joftfif  on. 

Reflect  that  life  and  death,  afiecting  sounds, 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being, 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Not  fat  itself  but  for  a  nobler  end 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  the  greater  good, 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well  preserv'd. 
And  virtue  cheaply  sav'd  with  loss  of  fife. 

Dr.  JchntQiCt  Irene. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  dlstinguishM  than  ourselves,  that  thw 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 
And  sympathize  with  others,  suflTering  more. 

Cowper'e  Taek 

AH  has  its  date  bek)W.    The  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began.    ' 
We  turn  to  dost,  and  all  our  mightiest  works    ' 
Die  too.    The  deep  feondations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up^  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock, 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  7 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  search*d  in  vain. 
The  umitscoverable  secret  sleeps. 


How  readily  we  wish'd  time  spent  revok'd. 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  onot 
(Tluroiigb  inexperience  as  we  now  perceive) 
We  miss'd  that  happiness  we  might  have  feund. 

CmDper'e  Tatk 

Ask  what  is  human  fife — the  sage  replies 
With  disappointment  low*ring  in  his  eyes, 
A  painflil  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  sense  of  fancied  bliss  and  heart-felt  care. 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 

Cowper^e  Hope. 

Ah !  who  ^an  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afer  t 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 

And  wag'd  with  fortune  an  eternal  war  ? 

Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  by  envy's  frovm. 

And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pin'd  akne. 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown 

BeaUie'e  MinHrd 
Life  is  but  a  day  at  most. 

Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 

Hope  not  sunshine  ev'ry  how. 

Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

BUTM 

Oh  life !  how  pleasing  is  thy  morning, 

Young  fency's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 

Cold — pausing — cautious  lessons  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 

Like  schod-boys,  at  the  expected  vraming, 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 

We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, ' 

Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near 

Among  the  leaves ; 

And  though  the  puny  wound  aiq;)ear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Bumi 

Ah !  happy  boys !  such  fbelings  pure. 
They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure ; 
Condemn'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide. 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 
For  fete  shall  thrust  yon  firom  the  shore. 
And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 

Seed's  Marmmn. 

Our  youthfbl  summer  ofl  we  see 

Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 

While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage. 

Against  the  winter  of  oar  age. 

Scott e  MomweL 
Thus  pleasures  fede  away; 

Yovuh,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 

And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey. 

ScaU'e 


Tlioagh  ▼arying  wishes,  hopes  and  fean, 

Fcver*d  the  progrress  of  these  jears. 

Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  montfas,  but  seem 

The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  fiithomless  eternity. 

Scott»  Marmkn, 

Danger,  long  travel,  want  or  woe, 

Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know ; 

For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 

Hard  time  can  roughen  fi>rm  and  face. 

And  what  can  quench  the  eye*s  bright  grace, 

Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace, 

More  deeply  than  despair. 

SealfB  MarmUm. 

Ah !  in  what  perils  is  vain  life  engaged ! 
What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults  destroy 
Hie  hardest  frame !  of  indolence,  of  toil, 
We  die;  of  want,  of  superfluity. 

Amutnng^B  Art  ofPreserting  HeaUh. 

For  time  will  come  with  all  its  blights. 

The  ruin*d  hope — the  friend  unkind— 

Hie  love,  that  leaves,  where'er  it  lights, 

A  chill  or  burning  light  behind* 

Moort* 

We  wither  fVom  our  youth,  we  gasp  away  — 
Sick — sick ;  —  unfbnnd  the  boon — unslaked  the 

thirst, 
llioagh  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay. 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  thought  at  firstr— 
But  all  too  late,  —  so  are  we  doubly  curst, 
Love,  fiime,  ambition,  avarice  —  *tis  the  same. 
Each  idle— and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst— 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  di^rent  name, 
And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the 

flame.  Byron^t  ChUde  Haroid, 

We  are  fiwls  of  time  and  terror :  days 

Steal  on  us  and  steal  fix>m  us ;  yet  we  live, 

Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  stiU  to  die. 

In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke-— 

This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 

Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain, 

CfT  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  ftintness- 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 

f  n  Uib  there  is  no  present,  we  may  number 

How  few,  how  less  than  few— wherein  the  soul 

Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 

As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 

Re  but  a  moment's. 

ByrmCt  Manfnd, 

Vh»  dudt  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive 

And  wretched. 

ByronU  Sardaiug^aluB, 


Alas !  such  is  our  nature !  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same  ; 
Our  means,  our  birth,  omr  nation,  and  oar  name, 
Oar  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  ftam^ 
Are  far  more  potent  over  yielding  claj 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Bynm'9  Jslmd. 

When  we  cry  out  against  fiite,  'twere  well 

We  should  remember  fortune  can  take  nought 

Save  what  she  gave  —  the  rest  was  nakedness^ 

And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 

Tlie  universal  heritage,  to  battle 

With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 

Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want, 

And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 

Must  sweat  fi>r  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  pasaiGOi 

Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine !  All  is  low. 

And  false,  and  hollow — day  from  first  to  last, 

The  prince's  um  no  less  than  potter's  vessel 

ByroiCs  Two  fbseon. 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twizt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon's  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  whioh  we  are  i 
How  less  what  we  may  bo !  the  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge 
Lash'd  fhmi  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waTei. 

BfpWL 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 
But  mine  have  vanish'd.    All,  when  life  u  new, 
Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  praspectshigh ; 
But  time  stripe  our  iUusionB  of  their  hue. 
And  one  by  one,  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake. 
Casts  off*  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 

Byrtn, 


A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 
fighting,  devoti<Hi,  dust — perhaps  a  name. 

Love  *s  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  vengeance,  gbry  glue 
The  glittenng  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days, 
Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise. 

Bfim 

The  spell  is  broke — the  charm  is  flown! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitfhl  fhrer ; 

We  madly  smile  v^en  we  shoold  groan ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recalls  the  woes  of  nature's  charter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought, 

Bat  lives- as  saints  have  died— a  mar^< 


UFK 


O  love !  O  glory !  what  are  ye  ?  who  fly 

Around  iu  ever,  rarely  to  alight : 

There 's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 

Bynm, 
There  are  a  number  of  us  creep 
Into  this  world  to  eat  and  sleep ; 
And  know  no  reason  why  they  're  bom, 
Bat  merely  to  consume  the  com, 
Devour  the  cattle,  fowl,  and  fish. 
And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish. 
Though  crows  and  ravens  do  the  same, 
Uiilocky  birds  of  hateful  name, 
Ravens  or  crows  might  fill  their  places, 
And  swallow  com  and  eat  carcases* 
Then  if  their  tombstones  when  they  die. 
Be  n't  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie. 
There 's  nothing  better  will  be  said. 
Than  that  they  've  eat  up  all  their  bread. 
Drunk  all  their  drink  and  gone  to  bed. 

Dr.  FrafMin's  Paraphrase  qf  Horace, 

There  never  breathes  a  man  who,  when  his  life 
Was  dosing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate' 
Toils  long  and  hard. 

Wifrdiwtrtk 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many.colour*d  glass 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

SheOey, 

Life  went  a-maying 

With  nature,  hope,  and  poesy, 

When  I  was  young. 

Coleridge. 

And  is  not  youth,  as  flmcy  tells, 

Liie*s  summer  prime  of  joy  7 
Ah,  no !  for  hopes  too  long  delayed 
And  feelings  blasted  or  betrayed 

Its  fabled  bliss  destroy ; 

And  youth  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  careless  days  of  infancy. 

Souihey, 

There  are  points  from  which  we  can  command 

our  life; 
When  the  soul  sweeps  the  future  like  a  glass ; 
And  coming  things,  fuU-freighted  with  our  flite, 
Jut  out  on  the  dark  offing  of  the  mind. 

BaUey'e  Fettue, 

Living  men  look  on  all  who  live  askance. 

BaOm/^e  FottuM, 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  —  m  thoughts,  not 

breaths — 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial ; 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most 

lives, 
Who  thinks  most— feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best 

BoOey's  Fsttei; 


What  is  this  life,  wherem  God  has  fiiunded  me, 
But  a  bright  wheel,  which  bums  itself  away. 
Benighting  even  night  with  its  grim  limbs. 
When  it  hath  done  and  fainted  into  darkness  7 

BaUmfa  FettM. 

What  is  life  7 
A  gulf  of  troubled  waters  —  where  the  soul. 
Like  a  vex*d  bark,  is  tossM  upon  the  waves 
Of  pain  and  pleasure  by  the  wavering  breath 
Of  passions. 

Landm 


Few  know  of  life's  beginnings  —  men  behold 
The  good  achievM ;  the  warrior,  when  his  sword 
Flashes  red  triumph  in  the  noonday  sun ; 
The  poet,  when  his  lyre  hangs  on  the  palm ; 
The  statesman  when  the  crowd  proclaim  his  voicei. 
And  mould  opinion  on  his  gifted  tongue ; 
They  count  not  life's  first  steps,  and  never  think 
Upon  the  many  miserable  hours 
When  hope  deferrM  was  sickness  to  the  heart 

Afifs  Laiidon 

Hard  are  life's  early  steps ;  and  but  that  youth 
Is  buoyant,  confident,  and  strong  in  hope. 
Men  would  behold  its  threshold  and  despaii 

JIftss  London 

Life  treads  on  life,  and  heart  on  heart — 
We  press  too  close  in  church  and  mart. 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apast 

MiMoBam-a 

**  Life  is  before  ye  I** — and  as  now  ye  stand 

Eager  to  spring  upon  the  promised  land. 

Fair  smiles  the  way  where  yet  your  feet  have  troa 

But  few  light  steps,  upon  a  flowery  sod : 

Round  ye  are  youth's  green  bowers — and  to  your 

eyes, 
Tho'  horizon's  line  but  jointa  the  earth  and  skies  * 
Daring  and  triumph,  pleasure,  fame  and  joy ; 
Friendship  unwavering,  love  without  alloy. 
Brave  thoughto  of  noble  deeds,  and  glory  woo 
like  angels,  beckon  ye  to  venture  on. 

Francea  KembU  BuUer 

**  Life  is  before  ye  I" — firom  the  fated  road 
Ye  cannot :  turn  then  take  ye  up  the  load. 
Not  yours  to  tread  or  leave  the  unknown  way. 
Ye  must  go  o'er  it,  meet  ye  what  ye  may. 
Gird  up  your  sonb  within  yon  to  the  deed. 
Angels  and  fellow-spirits  bid  ye  speed  1 
What  though  the  brightness  wane,  the  pleasure 

fade. 
The  glory  dim !    Oh  not  of  these  is  made 
The  awful  life  that  to  your  tnist  is  given. 
Children  of  God  \  InheriUtfi  of  Heaven  1 

fences  KewXU  BvUm 
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"life  is  belbre  yer*-4)h,  if  ye  could  look 

Into  the  secrets  of  fhat  sealed  book. 

Strong^  as  ye  are  with  youth,  and  hope,  and  &ith, 

Ye  wovld  sink  down,  and  Alter  **  Give  us  death  V* 

If  the  dread  Sphinxes  lips  might  once  unclose, 

And  utter  but  a  whisper  of  the  woes 

Which  raust  overtake  ye  in  your  lift-long  doom — 

Wefl  might  ye  cry,  **  Our  cradle  be  our  tomb  !** 

Franee$  KemhU  Bvder, 
Had  but  the  heart  that  thrills  a  three  years*  boy 
A  \oice  to  speak,  't  would  say  that  life  is  joy ! 
Note  thou  the  youth  whose  impulse  nought  can 

tame, 
That  life  is  action,  tongue  and  limbs  proclaim ! 
Hie  man  whom  well^spent  years  from  dread  re- 
lease. 
Secure  in  knowledge,  tells  thee  Lift  is  Peace, 
And  the  grey  sage,  who  smiles  beside  the  grave. 
Knows  lift  is  all,  and  death  a  dusty  slave ! 

JchnSterUng, 
lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time— 
Footprints  that,  perchance,  another, 

Sailing  o*er  lift*s  troubled  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwreck*d  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 


Lift  is  real,  lift  vi  earnest; 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest; 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL 

Thus  bravely  live  heroic  men, 

A  consecrated  band ; 
Lift  is  to  them  a  battle-field, 

Their  hearts  a  holy  land. 


Longfdkw, 


LongfiBom* 


TucktrmaiL 


My  lift  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  dose, 

Is  Bcatter'd  on  the  ground  —  to  die ! 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see  — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me . 

R.  H.  WUde. 

My  lift  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Ite  hold  is  frail — ite  date  is  brie( 

Restless — and  soon  to  pass  away ! 
Yd,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  ite  shade, 
The  wmds  bewail  the  leafless  tree. 
Hut  none  shaO  breathe  a  sigh  for  me! 

R.  H.  WiUte. 


My  lift  is  fike  the  prints,  which  leet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 

Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 
AH  trace  will  vanish  fVom  the  sand ; 

Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 

All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 

On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea. 

But  none,  alas !  shall  mourn  for  me ! 

R,  H.  WUd» 

Lift  hath  but  shadows,  save  a  promise  given. 

Which  lighte  the  ftrture  with  a  ftddeos  ray; 

0  touch  the  sceptre !  win  a  hope  in  hemven ; 
Come,  torn  thy  spirit  from  the  irorld  avray! 

wuub  o.  cm 

Lift  mocks  the  idle  hate 

Of  his  arch-enemy  Death— -yea,  seate  himself 

Upon  the  tyrant's  throne-* the  sepulchre. 

And  of  the  triumph  of  his  ghastly  foe 

Makes  his  own  nourishment 

BryanCM  Ptemt. 

God !  thou  hast  fix'd  the  date  of  man, 
—  And  who  would  lengthen  out  the  span  ? 
Enough  of  pain,  of  toils  and  tears 
Moot  in  the  round  of  seventy  years ; 
And  earth  must  like  a  desert  spread. 
When  all  lift's  flowers  are  pluck'd  or  dead. 

Mn.  Hoy 9  Pom 

Little  thinks  in  the  field,  you  red-cloak'd  down, 

Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down ;  — 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  lift  to  thy  neighbour's  creed  hath  lent,— 

All  are  needed  by  each  and  one ; 

Nothing  is  fiur  or  good  alone. 

Ralfh  WaUa  .fisacrvM 

Our  lift  is  onward— and  our  very  dost 
Is  longing  for  ite  change,  that  it  may  take 
New  combinations ;  that  the  seed  may  break 
From  ite  dork  thraldom,  v^ere  it  lies  in  tmit 
Of  ite  great  resurrection. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  SmUk't  Pumt, 
The  flow 
Of  lift-time  is  a  graduated  scale ; 
And  deeper  than  the  vanities  of  power. 
Or  the  vain  pomp  of  glory,  there  is  writ 
A  standard  measuring  ite  worth  for  heaven. 

Witiu'9  Pmm$. 
'T  were  idle  to  remember  now. 
Had  I  the  heart,  my  thwarted  schemes; 

1  bear  beneath  this  alter'd  brow 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  dreams; 

Some  wrought  of  wild  ambition's  fingers, 
Some  colour'd  of  Love's  pencil  well, 

But  none  of  which  a  shadow  lingers. 
And  none  whose  story  I  could  telL 


i 


UGHT-LTON. 


And  raeh  is  human  life,  at  best,-— 

A  mother's,  a  lorer'a,  the  green  earth's  bireast ; 

A  wreath  that  is  form'd  of  flowerets  three, 

Primrose,  and  myrtle,  and  rosemaiy — 

A  hopefiil,  a  joyful,  a  sorrowful  stave, 

A  Umich,  a  voyage,  a  whelming  wave. 

The  cradle,  the  bridaUbed,  and  the  grave. 

Anon. 


LIGHT. 

Hail !  hdly  light,  ofispring  of  heav'n  first-born. 

Or  of  the  eternal  co-eternal  beam, 

May  I  express  the  nnblam'd  7  Since  God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  fix>m  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Mihan^M  ParadUe  Lost 
Befbre  the  sun, 
Belbre  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

MiltaiCM  Parage  Lo$L 

3od  said  —  «  Let  there  be  light !" 
Grim  darkness  felt  his  might, 

And  fled  away ; 
llien  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  fbrtfa,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 

And  cried  —  *«  T  is  day !  't  is  day !" 
-Hail  holy  Kght  !*•  exclaim'd 
The  thmiderous  cloud  that  flam'd 

O'er  daisies  white ; 
And  lo !  the  rose,  in  crimson  dress'd, 
Lean'd  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast; 

And  blushing  murmur'd — **  Light !" 

Ebenexer  EOwit 
Our  Boals  have  holy  light  within,  . 
And  every  form  of  grief  and  sin 

Shall  see  and  feel  its  fire. 

Ebtnaur  EOktt, 

When  the  breaking  day  is  flushing 
AH  the  Eiast,  and  light  is  gushing 
Upward  through  the  horizon's  haze, 
Sheaf-like,  with  its  thousand  njn 

Spreading,  until  all  above 

Overflows  with  joy  and  love, 

And  below,  on  earth's  green  bosom, 

All  is  chang'd  to  light  and  blossom ; 

Then,  O  Father !  — Thoo  alone. 

From  the  shado#  of  thy  throne. 

To  the  sighing  of  my  breast^ 

And  its  rapture  answerest : 

AH  my  thoughts,  with  upward  winging, 

Bpthe  where  Thy  own  light  is  springing ! 


Study  the  light;  attempt  the  high ;  seek  out 
The  soul's  bright  path;  and  since  the  soul  is  fire 
Of  heat  intelligential,  turn  it  aye 
To  the  all.Fatherly  source  of  light 

BaUey'9  Fettm, 

Walk 
Boldly  and  wisely  in  that  light  thou  hast ;  — 
There  is  a  hand  above  will  help  thee  on. 

Bailee's  FutuB, 

The  shut  eye 
Is  but  an  intimation  to  the  soul. 
That  thenceforth  spreads  a  wing  without  cocSroI, 
And  seeks  its  light  in  immortality;  — 
Beating  its  upward  wing  against  the  sky. 

Impatient  of  the  invisible,  and  still 
Catching  such  golden  glimpses  of  the  goal. 
As  make  new  pulses  to  emotion  thrill. 

And  a  new  spirit  waken. 

w,o. 


LION. 


The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  fbrth  his  paw. 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 

To  be  o'erpower'd. 

Shakt.  Richard  II 

What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den  7 

And  fright  him  there;  and  make  him  tremble 

there? 

O  let  it  not  be  said  * 

Shak$,  King  J^hn, 

A  lioness  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like 

watch. 
When  tliat  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 
Tlie  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

Shak$,  A$  yott  Uk»  it 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  destroying  paws: 
And  BO  he  walks,  insuHing  o'er  his  prey ; 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. 

Shak»,  Henry  VI.    Pari  IIL 

Poor  conquer'd  lion  —  from  that  haughty  glanoe 
Still  speaks  the  courage  unsubdued  by  time, 

And  in  the  grandeur  of  thy  sullen  tread 
lives  the  proud  spirit  of  thy  burning  clime 

O.  W,  Hctmm 

The  steel-arm'd  hunter  view'd  thee  from  afar, 
Fearless  and  trackless  in  thy  lonely  path ! 
Tlie  fkmish'd  tiger  dos'd  his  flaming  eye, 
And  crouch'd  and  panted  as  thy  step  wont  by ' 

O.  W.  Mmm 


The  weaker,  wber  race, 
That  wields  the  tempest  and  that  ridee  the  eea. 
Even  in  the  stiUness  of  thy  solitnde 

Has  taught  the  lesson  of  his  power  to  thee. 

O.  W.  Hdmm. 


LONDON. 

Here  the  bribM  lawyer,  sunk  in  vclyet,  sleeps; 
The  stanring  orphan,  as  he  passes,  weeps ;  • 
There  flames  a  fool,  begirt  witli  tinsel  slaves. 
Who  wasted  the  wealth  of  a  whole  race  of  knaves ; 
That  other  with  a  clustering  train  behind, 
Owes  his  new  honours  to  a  sordid  mind ! 
This  next  in  court  fidelity  excels. 
The  public  rifles,  and  his  country  sells. 

Gay^B  Trivia, 

Seek  not  from  ^prentices  to  learn  the  way. 
Those  fabling  boys  will  turn  thy  steps  astray ; 
Ask  the  grate  tradesman  to  direct  thee  right. 
He  ne*er  deceives  —  bat  when  he  profits  by  *t 

Gay'B  Tritia, 

The  tavern !  park !  assembly !  mask !  and  play ! 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  * 
That  wheel  of  fops !  that  saunter  of  the  town ! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 

Young' 9  Love  of  Fame, 

London !  the  needy  villain's  general  home, 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ; 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate. 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 

Dr,  JtAnsoii'B  London. 

Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  tlie  fell  attorney  prowb  for  prey; 
Here  falling  bouses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

•  Dr,  Johfuon's  London, 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 

Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  draggled  females  fly. 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 

Swift. 

The  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  soruce  citizen,  washM  artisan. 
And  snug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  ai: . 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whisky,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl. 
To  Hampstead,  Brent&ird,  Harrow,  make  repair; 
Till  the  tirM  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
r  ovoking  envious  gibe  from   each   pedestrian 
oborl  ByrmCt  CkUde  Harold, 


A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  diipfa|i 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 

Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  jast  iki^ 

ping 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wUdemess  of  steeples  peeping 
On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-ooal  canopy; 
A  huge  don  cupda,  like  a  foblscap  crown 
On  a  fool*s  head  —  and  there  is  London  town! 

Bym. 
Dozens 
Of  fresh  imported,  staring  country  cousins, 
To  London  come,  the  wax-work  to  devour, 
And  see  their  brother  beasts  within  the  tow'r. 

Dr.  WoleU'9  Peter  Piwm. 


LOVE. 

Love  is  life*s  end ;  an  end  but  never  ending; 
All  joys,  all  sweets,  all  happiness,  awarding; 
Love  is  lifers  wealth  (ne'er  spent  but  ever  8pending)i 
More  rich  by  giving,  taking  by  discarding; 
Love 's  life's  reward,  rewarded  in  rewarding: 
Then  firom  thy  wretched  heart  fond  care  remove; 
All !  should'st  thou  live  but  ooce  love's  sweets  t 

prove. 
Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  unless  thou  live  to  low. 

Spenter'M  BritaiM^t  Ik. 

The  jojfs  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietness. 
That  worldly  chances  do  among  them  cast. 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessedness, 
Liker  to  heaven  than  mortal  vn^tchedness; 
Therefore  the  winged  God,  to  let  men  weet 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happiness, 
A  thousand  sours  hath  teroper'd  with  one  sweet, 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty,  as  is  meet 

SpeMer'o  Fairy  Qjum. 
True  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  said. 
That  love  with  gall  and  honey  doth  abound: 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  weigh'd. 
For  every  drachm  of  honey  therein  found 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound. 

Spenter'o  Fairy  Qntti 

Such  is  the  pow'r  of  that  sweet  passion. 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  expel. 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 
Unto  a  fairer  form,  which  now  doth  dwell 
In  his  high  thought,  that  would  itself  excel, 
Which  he  beholduig  still  with  constant  sight, 
Admires  the  mirror  of  so  heavenly  light 

Spenser^B  Hymn  in  hnmtr  tfl^ 
Nor  less  was  she  in  heart  affected. 
But  that  she  masked  it  with  modesty. 
For  fear  she  should  of  lightness  be  detected. 

Spenm'o  Fsiry  Qt^ 


LOVE. 


Ijow  is  a  celestial  harmony 
Of  Ukely  hearts,  coixipoe*d  of  stan*  oonseiiti 
Which  join  togfether  in  sweet  sympathj, 
To  work  each  other^s  joy  and  tme  content, 
Which  they  have  harboured  since  their  first  descent, 
Out  of  their  heavenly  bowers,  where  they  did  see 
Afid  know  each  other  here  belovM  to  be. 

Spenter^s  Hymn  m  honour  <^  Beauty. 

Love  does  reign 
In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  monstrous  war : 
He  maketh  war,  ho  maketh  peace  again, 
And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar : 
O  miserable  men  that  to  him  subject  are. 

Spen8er*$  Fairy  Queen. 

Little  she  weenM  that  love  he  close  conccaPd ; 
Yet  still  he  wasted,  as  the  snow  congeal'd 
Wlien  the  bright  sun  hb  beams  thereon  doth  beat 

Spett8er''$  Fairy  QueeiL 

To  love, 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears. 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service. 
It  is  to  be  aQ  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  dnty,  and  observance, 
All  hnmblcoess,  all  patience  and  impatience. 
All  pnrity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

Shako.  A$  you  Wee  it. 

Say  that  you  love  me  not,  but  say  not  so 

In  bitterness :  the  common  executioner, 

Wlioee  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard. 

Falls  not  the  aze  upon  the  humbled  neck. 

But  first  begs  pardon. 

Shako.  Am  you  Uke  it. 

If  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now. 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise. 

Thou  hast  not  lov*d. 

Shako.  A»  you  Uke  iU 

If  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 

Thou  hast  not  lov*d. 

Shako.  As  you  like  it. 

Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
*T  is  hot  a  peevish  boy :  — yet  he  talks  well ; 
But  what  care  I  for  words  7  yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  thafhear. 

Shake.  Ae  you  Uke  it. 

The  more  thou  dam*st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns : 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopM,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
Bat  when  his  fiiir  coarse  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  musio  with  the  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
Ho  Qvertaketh  in  his  pilgrimage. 

Shako,  Two  Gentlemett  of  Vorona. 

IT 


O  dear  Phebe, 
If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy 
Then  shall  jqvl  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love*s  keen  arrows  make. 

Shako.  Ao  you  like  d 

X  pray  you  do  not  &11  in  love  with  me. 

For  I  am  ftlser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 

Besides,  I  like  yon  not 

Shake.  As  you  Uke  it 

Wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
like  fi)ggy  south,  pufling  with  wind  and  nin  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  *t  is  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  fhll  of  ill-favour*d  children. 

Shako.  Ao  you  like  U 

O  how  this  qving  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Shako.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

0  gentle  Protfaeus,  love  *s  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 

Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now,  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Shake,  Two  Gentlemen  tf  Verona, 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Shako.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

As  in  the  sweetest  bud  ^ 

The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Shako.  2\do  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figu|e 
Trenched  in  ice :  which,  with  an  hour*s  heat. 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  its  form. 

Shako.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Hinder  not  my  course ; 

1  'U  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love 

Shako.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

To  be  in  love  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  nu*. 

ment*s  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights ' 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won. 

Sh&ho.  Two  OenOemoH  of  V 


LOVE. 


In  revenge  of  my  oootempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  ehaa'd  deep  from  my  enthralled  eyea, 
And  made  them  watchee  of  mme  own  hearths  sor- 
row. Shakt,  Tioo  OenOemen  of  Verona. 

I  have  done  penance  fer  contemning  love ; 
Whose  Ugh  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  mo 
With  bitter  iasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nighfly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs. 

Shaks.  Two  Oenilemen  of  Verona. 

Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  thb  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 

Shake.  Two  Gentlemen  tf  Verona. 

What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  1 
O,  't  is  the  curse  of  love,  and  still  approved. 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  bdovM. 
Shake.  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona. 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 

Shake.  7\do  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

I  caro  not  for  her,  I ; 
1  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not 

Shake.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

For  now  my  love  is  thaw*d ; 
Wliich,  like  a  waxen  image  *gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Shake.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quality. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 

Shake.  Mideummer  NighVe  Dream. 


Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Shake.  Mideummer  NighCe  Dream. 

Ah  me !  for  augbt  that  I  could  ever  read. 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shake.  Midsummer  Nighfe  Dream. 

SIic,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

Shake.  Mideummer  NighVe  Dream. 

You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  7 

Shake.  Mideummer  NighVe  Dream. 

Tlelen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do ; 

I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thoe. 

To  prow  him  fUsc,  that  says  I  love  thee  not 

Shake.  Midswmner  NighVe  Dream, 


O  happy  &ir ! 
Your  eyes  are  load-stars,  and  your  tongue  H  wetA 

air, 
More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  b  green,  when  hawthorn  bods  appear. 
Shake.  Mideummer  Nigitt  Dnaa. 

Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fimie  of  ngb; 
Being  urg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes;        { 
Being  vcx'd,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears:     j 
What  is  it  else  7  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet 

Shake,  Romeo  aid  Jii&i. 

Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  prooP. 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Js£cL 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 

Wliich  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams, 

Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  ills. 

Shake.  Romeo  end  Jslirf 

O  brawling  love !  O  loving  hate ! 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  \ 
O  heavy  lightness !  serious  vanity ! 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms ! 
Feather  bf  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  dck  hcaUs' 
Still-waking  sleep ! 

Shake.  Romeo  end  JfdkL 

Holy  St  Francis !  what  a  change  is  here! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  dost  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken  7    Young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Jidid. 

Thou  knowcst  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  f%ct; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bcpaint  my  cbcek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-niglit 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Jvhd. 


O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfolly. 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
1 11  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  naji 
So  thou  wilt  woo :  but,  else,  not  for  the  worW. 

Shake.  Romee  end  J^ 

If  that  thy  bent  of  Io\'e  be  honourable, 
Tliy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  twnono** 
By  one  that  I  'II  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  nK 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  tliy  foot  I  '11  hiy. 
And  follow  tlice,  my  lord,  throughout  the  worii 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Jt^ 

Dost  thou  love  mo  7    I  know  thou  wilt  say-^y! 

And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet,  if  thon  iw«^ 

Thou  may'st  prove  &Ise ;  at  lovers*  perjnriMi 

They  say  Jove  laughs. 

Shake.  RemeoaedM^ 


LOVR 
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In  trath,  ftir  Montagoe,  I  am  too  fimd ; 

And  ibiBnfon  thoo  may'st  think  mj  'haviour 

light: 
But  tniflt  hie,  gentlemen,  I  *U  pnnre  more  true, 
Than  those  that  have  more  cuining. 

ShakB.  Romeo  and  JviUL 

Sweet,  good  night ! 
TTiis  bod  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet 

Shaka,  Romeo  and  JuUeL 

Come,  gentle  night;  come,  loving,  black-browM 

night; 
Give  me  mj  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  wiH  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  wiU  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JvlieL 

See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upcn  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! 

Shake.  Romeo  and  JuUet, 

Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity.- 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Come  what  sorrow  can, 
I  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight 

Shake.  Romeo  and  JuUeL 

Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 

Shake.  Richard  JL 

A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 

Than  love  that  would  seem  hid. 

Shake.  Twelfth  Night 

Warn  npt  this  love,  indeed  7 

We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more :  but  indeed. 

Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 

Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Shake.  Twelfth  Night 
Reason  thus  with  reason  fetter : 
L>ovc  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Shake.  Twelfth  Night 

She  never  told  her  bve. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pinM  in  thought ; 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 

She  sat  (like  patience  on  a  monument) 

Soailing  at  grie£ 

Shake.  Twdfth  Night 

If  ediinks  I  feel  this  yoath*s  perfections 
Steal  with  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be. 

Shake.  Twdfth  Night 


I  cannot  love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  ycoth ; 
In  voices  well  divulged,  free,  leamM,  and  valiant. 
And,  in  dimensions,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Shake.  Ttoe^A  Night 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain : 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

Shake.  Loee'e  Labour  LotL 

Love  is  fuU  of  unbefitting  strains. 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain ; 
Form*d  by  the  eye,  and  therefore  like  the  eye ; 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  ferms. 

Shake,  Looi^e  Lahewr  LqtL 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Shake.  Looe'e  Labour  Looi^ 

What!  I  bve!  I  sue !  I  seek  a  wife ! 
A  woman  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a  repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watchM  that  it  may  still  go  right 

Shake.  Looe'e  Labour  Loti. 

Fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mmd. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument 

Shake.  AW§  welL 

It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star ; 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Most  I  be  comferted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

Shake.  AU'ewdL 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenaUe  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus  Indian  Jike» 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  him  no  more. 

Shdie.  AU'e  wA 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 

Whose  violent  property  forebodes  itselt, 

And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 

As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven 

That  does  afflict  our  natures. 


The  ambition  in  my  lore  thus  plftgiies  itself: 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 

Must  die  fer  love. 

ShakB.  AU'9  toeO. 

Twaa  pretty,  though  a  pla|riie, 

To  see  him  erery  hoar ;  to  sit  and  draw 

Ilis  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  onr  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  &vonr : 

Bat  now  he  *8  gone,  and  my  idoUtrous  &ncy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics. 

8hak$.  AU'$  loeZL 

There  *s  langaage  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks,  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motion  of  her  body. 

Shaki,  TroUus  and  Creaida, 

Zoonds,  show  me  what  thou  *lt  do ! 

Wool't  weep?  woal*t  fight?  woolH  fast?  woolH 

tear  thyself? 

Woal*t  drink  ap  Nile  7  eat  a  crocodile  7 

I  'U  do  »t 

8hak$,  Handet. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ; 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; 

But  never  doubt  I  love. 

Shakt,  Hamlet, 

I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

Shaki,  Hamlet, 

He  seemM  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes, 
For  out  o*  doors  he  went  without  their  helps. 
And  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  mc. 

Shaki,  Hamlet, 

And,  he  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness :  and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 

Shaks,  Hamlet, 

For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  ftvoar. 

Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 

The  perfume  and  supplianoe  of  a  minute : 

No  more. 

Shaki.  Hamlet, 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

Shaki,  Hamlet, 

AH  iancy  ylck  she  is.  and  pale  of  cheer 
V  ith  sighs  of  love. 

Shaki  Midiummer  Night i  Dream, 


A  true  devoted  pilgrim  Is  aot  muf 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  foeble  steps; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love*s  wings  to  fly 
Shaki.  7\m  OenUemen  tf  Verm 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

Shaki.  JtHiui  Cam. 

Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love; 

Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 

Affliction  alters. 

Shaki.  Winter' tUe, 

He  says,  he  loves  my  daughter; 

I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz*d  the  moon 

Upon  the  water,  as  he  *I1  stand,  and  read, 

As  *t  were  my  daughter's  eyes :  |uid,  to  be  phis, 

I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose, 

Who  loves  another  best 

Shaki,  Trmfer*!  Ttk 

Were  I  crown*d  the  most  imperial  moDaiefa, 

Thereof  most  worthy :  were  I  the  ftirest  yootfa 

That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force  and  lam- 

ledge, 

More  than  was  ever  man's — I  would  not  pris  them, 

Without  her  love. 

Shaki,  Winta'i  Till 

My  love  doth  so  approve  him. 

That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks  and  frowu 

Have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

Shah-OtUk 

His  soul  is  so  cnfetter'd  to  her  love. 

That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 

Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 

With  his  weak  fimction. 

Shttk9.0AJk 

Elzcellent  wench !  perdition  catch  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  k>ve  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again.  Shah.  Offa^ 

O  my  soul's  joy ! 

If  after  every  tempest  came  such  calmnes, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  deith. 

Shaks.  Oii^ 

These  things  to  hear. 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 

But  still  the  house  afiairs  would  draw  her  thence; 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse.  . 

Shake.  0»» 

Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful; 
Mine  ears  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  mine  beirt, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming;  it  had  been 
vicious. 

To  have  mistrusted  her.  ^    .  j. 

Shaki.  CfiAAiL 
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She  lov*d  me  ftr  the  dangers  I  had  paasM ; 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them ; 
This  only  is  the  witcherait  I  have  na'd. 

Shdkt,  OtfteZZo. 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  tnj  soul  and  fertones  consecrate. 

Shakt.  Othdlo, 

I  know  not  why 
I  lore  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
LoFe*8  reason's  without  reason. 

Shakt,  Cymhdime, 

By  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you. 

Shake,  Tempesf. 

Hence,  hashfhl  cunning  i 

And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  i 

I  am  your  wift,  if  you  will  marry  me ! 

If  not,  I  *]]  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 

Yoa  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant. 

Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Shahs,  TempesL 

Poor  worm !  thou  art  in&cted ! 

This  visitation  shows. 

Shak$,  Ttmpett, 

Blight  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 

Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 

Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 

Have  I,  in  such  a  prison. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

*        For  several  virtues 

Have  I  lik*d  several  women;  never  any 

With  BO  ftill  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 

Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed. 

And  pat  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you. 

So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creature's  best ! 

Shaks.  Tempest 

Yoa  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 

Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins. 

Shaks,  Merchixnt  of  Veniee, 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 

Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 

Plack  the  young  sucking  cubs  Gram  the  she-bsor, 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 

To  win  thee,  lady. 

Shaks,  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Bcshrcw  your  eyes, 

Tliey  have  o'erlook'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 

One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours^^ 

And  so  all  yours. 

Shaks,  Merchant  qf  Vemce, 


I  never  su'd  to  fHend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  wordi^ 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  ^ 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.  Shaks,  Riehard  III, 

Your  beauty  was  the  eause  of  that  effect : 
Your  beauty  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleepi 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Shaks,  Richard  III, 

When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 

To  several  subjects :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words ; 

Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 

Anchors  on  Isabel.  oi  -l    %r     ^    m<- 

Shaks.  Mea,far  Mea 

Ever  till  now, 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd  and  wonder'd  how. 

Shaks,  Mea.  for  Mea, 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought. 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart-sick  with 
thought 

Shaks,  T\do  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  'U  weep  what's  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Shaks,  Comedy  of  Errors 

The  time  was  once,  when  thou,  unurg'd,  would'tt 

vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  tliine  ear, 
Tliat  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savoor'd  in  thy  taste 
Unless  I  9poke,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to 

thee.  Shaks,  Comedy  of  Errors. 

There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

Shaks,  As  you  Uke  iL 
Myself  have  oflen  heard  him  say  and  swear,-^ 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  witli  beauty's  s^n. 

Shaks,  Henry  VI.     Part  III. 
Tliis  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what 's  deail, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  fathei  s  crabbed. 

And  he 's  composed  of  harshness ! 

Shaks  Tempest 


A  heart  fiill  of  ooMhom,  a  awMt  Adl  of 

Bittemen,  a  pdn  ftill  of  plaiainlBew, 

Which  maketh  thought!  haTO  eyw,  and  heaiti 

ears;  bred 
By  desire,  norsM  by  delight,  wean*d  by  jealousy, 
Kill'd  by  dissembling,  buried  by 
Ingratitude ;— and  this  is  love. 

Xt%*f  OaOaOM. 

The  mind  is  firm. 
One  and  the  same,  proceedeth  first  from  weighing. 
And  well  examining  what  is  ftir  and  good : 
Then  ¥^at  is  like  in  reason,  fit  in  manners ; 
That  breeds  good  will ;  and  good  will  desire  of 

union: 
So  knowledge  first  begets  benerolence, 
Benerolenoe  breeds  firiendship;  friendship  love ; 
And  where  it  starts,  or  steps  aside  from  this. 
It  is  a  mere  degenerate  appetite, 
A  lost  obUque,  depravM  afifection ; 
And  bears  no  mark,  or  character  of  love. 

Jcn$on*9  Ntw  Itm, 

O !  I  am  wounded— not  without : 

But  angry  Cupid,  bolting  from  her  eyes. 

Hath  shot  himself  into  me,  like  a  flame ; 

Whore  now  he  flings  about  his  burning  heat, 

As  in  a  fiimaoe  some  ambitious  fire. 

Whose  vent  is  stopt 

JtmmnCB  Vdpone, 

Bead  it,  sweet  maid,  tho*  it  be  done  but  slightly ; 
Wh(f  can  show  all  his  love,  doth  love  but  lightly. 

2)anuP$  8(fmut$, 

liove  is  a  sickness  fiill  of  vroes, 
All  remedies  refusing ; 
A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows, 
Most  barren 'with  best  using. 

Danid's  HymenU  Tnmnfk. 

We  sat  and  sighed. 
And  look*d  upon  each  other,  and  conceivM 
Not  what  we  ail*d ;  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 
And  yet  were  well ;  and  yet  we  were  not  well : 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell ; 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look ;  And 

thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood :  But  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fitut  of  knowledge :  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  vnth  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stem 

brow. 
Check  my  presumptian,  and  my  forwardness ! 
Yet  still  wou.d  give  me  flow*rs;  stiU  vrodd  she 

show 
What  4ie  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

DawdeT*  Hymtn^$  7Vtinn2i&. 


Still  I  'm  thy  captive,  yet  my  tiioogfats  ue  five. 
To  be  kive*s  bond-man,  is  true  libotf . 

Jlforrtoii*f  Jassliirs  Cmt/m. 

Equality  u  no  rule  in  love's  grammar : 
That  sole  unhapfMness  is  left  to  princes 
To  marry  blood. 

BeaitmaUandFUteka^MMmdmlieVSL 

Hear  me  exemplify  lovers  LaHn  word; 
As  thus:  hearts  join*d amors;  TakeafromtlKnee, 
Then  more  is  the  perfect  moral  sense; 
Plural  in  manners,  which  in  thee  do  ihine 
SaintJike,  immortal,  spotless  and  divine : 
Take  m  away,  are  in  beauty's  name, 
Craves  an  eternal  trophy  to  thy  fame. 

MiddUum'e  Famibi  Lm. 

He  that  truly  loves 
Boms  not  the  day  in  fbolish  fimtasies ; 
And  when  the  lamb,  bleating,  doth  bid  good  ni^fat 
Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  tune  unto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bell-man  in  the  lover's  ean. 

namatMiMm, 

I  pray  thee  love,  love  me  no  more. 
Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me ; 
I  but  in  vain  that  saint  adore. 
That  can,  but  will  not  save  me. 

What  thing  is  love,  which  naught  can  ooantemilt 
Naught  save  itselfl  ev*n  such  a  thing  is  love. 
And  worldly  wealth  in  worth  as  fiir  doth  ftili 
As  lowest  earth  doth  yield  to  heaVn  above. 
Divine  is  love,  and  scometh  worldly  peUj 
And  can  be  bought  with  nothing  but  with  «el£ 

Sir  WtJter  Eeia^ 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  might  my  passions  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
So  fading  flowers  in  every  field. 
To  winter  floods  their  treasures  yield; 
A  honey'd  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fimcy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  &XL 

Sir  WolUr  Reiti^ 

Love  is  a  god. 
Strong,  free,  unbounded ;  and  as  some  define, 
Fears  nothing,  pitieth  none :  such  love  is  woe- 

Mason's  Muletm 

Such  is  the  posie  love  composes ; 
A  stinging  nettle  mix'd  with  rose 

Bitum's  Pnl9^ 

Lot  us  love  temp'rately ;  things  violent  kit  not; 

And  too  much  dotage  rather  argues  ftOy, 

Hian  true  affection.  ,. , 

M^$9ingtt'$2hJxtfMi^ 
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*Tia  nature's  woond  sun, 
Causing  a  spring  of  Tirtues  where  he  shines ; 
And  %M  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
Ail  ooloors,  heauties,  hoth  of  art  and  nature, 
Arc  given  in  vain  to  man ;  so  without  love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  Tain, 
All  Tirtoes  bom  in  men  lie  buried ; 
For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours : 
And  as  the  sun  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  firuitB  and  ilowers ; 
So  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man, 
Brings  forth  in  him  the  honourable  fruits 
Of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts, 
Brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse. 

ChapnarCa  AU  Fools, 

Like  Txion, 
I  look  on  Juno,  &el  my  heart  turn  to  cinders 
With  an  invisible  fire ;  and  yet,  should  she 
Deign  to  appear  cloth*d  in  a  various  cloud. 
The  majesty  of  the  substance  is  so  sacred 
I  durst  not  clasp  the  shadow.     I  behold  her 
With  adoration,  &ast  my  eye,  while  oil 
My  other  senses  starve ;  and,  oil  frequenting 
The  place  which  she  makes  happy  with  her  pre- 

sence, 
I  never  yet  had  power,  with  tongue  or  pen. 
To  Diove  her  to  compassion,  or  make  known 
What  His  I  languish  for;  yet  I  must  gaze  still, 
Though  it  increase  my  flame. 

JtfasMTiger's  Bashful  Lover, 

Ijofve'B  measure  is  the  mean ;  sweet  his  annoys ; 
His  pleasures  life ;  and  his  reward  all  joys. 

John  Ford, 

Young  men  fly,  when  beauty  darts 
Amorous  glances  at  their  hearts ; 
The  fiz*d  mark  gives  the  shooter  aim ; 
And  ladies*  looks  have  power  to  maim ; 
Now  *twixt  their  lips,  now  in  their  eyes. 
Wrapt  in  a  smile,  or  kiss,  love  lies : 
Then  fly  betimes,  for  only  they 
Conquer  love  that  run  away. 

Carets. 

T  is  the  caress  of  ev'ry  thing ; 

The  turtle-dove; 
Both  birds  and  beasts  do  offerings  bring 

To  mighty  love: 
^Tis  th*  angePs  joy;  the  gods'  delight;  man's 

bliss: 
*T  is  all  in  an :  without  love,  nothing  is. 

Heath's  CtaresteUa, 

BAod'rate  delight  is  but  a  waking  dream ; 
And  of  all  pleasures  love  is  the  supreme : 
And  therefore  love  immod'rate  love  deserves ; 
EjDcess  o'ercomes,  but  moderation  starves. 

Croum*$  CahguUu 


Love,  like  od'rous  zephjrr's  grateful  breath. 
Repays  the  flower  that  sweetness  which  it  boiw 

row*d; 
Uninjuxing,  uninjur'd,  lovers  move 
In  their  own  sphere  of  happiness  confest. 
By  mutual  truth  avoiding  mutual  blame. 

Milton's  Cotmtt, 
With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

MUtoh's  Paradise  LosL 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 

And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 

On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 

Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gdd 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight, 

Botli  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

SmiPd  with  superior  love. 

Milton's  Paradise  I  ost. 

He  on  his  side 

Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hong  over  her  cnamour*d,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

While  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven, 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour,  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill 
Though  pleasant,  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

To  love  thou  blam'st  me  not,  fiir  love  thou  say'st 
Leads  up  to  heaven,  is  both  the  way  and  guide. 

Milton's  Paradise  LosL 

Her  hand  he  sciz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embower'd. 
He  led  her  nothing  loath ;  flowers  were  the  coucbi 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap. 

Milton's  Paradise  Loti 

Against  his  powerfU  knowledge,  not  deceiv'd* 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

But  now  lead  on ; 
In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here ;  with  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  t^ovL 

Mikon's  Paradise  Lm 

Ijoy^  *s  of  a  strangely  ^pen  simple  kind. 
And  thinks  none  sees  it,  'cause  itself  is  blind. 

Coisis^ 


A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is. 

And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss; 

But  of  all  pains,  the  greato'st  pain 

It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 

Cowley. 

In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 

Wherein  true  love  consists  not ;  love  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges,  hath  its  seat 

In  reason,  and  is  judicious,  is  the  scale 

By  which  to  heav*nly  love  thou  mayst  ascend. 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure,  for  which  cause 

Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 

MiUon*$  Paradise  LosL 

For  what  can  earth  produce  but  love 

To  represent  the  joys  above  7 

Or  who  but  lovers  can  converse 

Like  angels,  by  the  eye  discourse  7 

Address  and  compliment  by  vision. 

Make  love  and  court  by  intuition. 

BtdUr'8  Hudtbra$, 

Love  is  a  fire,  that  burns  and  sparkles 
In  men  as  nat*raUy  as  in  charcoals, 
Which  sooty  chemists  stop  in  holes 
When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals : 
So  lovers  should  their  passion  choke, 
That  tliough  they  bum,  they  may  not  smoke. 

Btaler'B  HudtbroB. 

All  love  at  first,  like  gen*rous  wine, 
Ferments  and  frets  until  *t  is  fine, 
But  when  *t  is  settled  on  the  lee, 
And  fi'om  the  impurer  matter  free ; 
Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older. 
And  proves  the  pleasanter  the  colder. 

ButUr*9  Hudibrai, 

I  am  fillM  with  such  amaze, 
So  far  transported  with  desire  and  love. 
My  slippery  soul  flies  to  you  while  I  speak. 

Roehester*B  Valentinian, 

She  that  would  raise  a  noble  love,  must  find 

Ways  to  beget  a  passion  for  her  mind ; 

She  must  be  that  which  she  to  the  world  would 

seem: 

For  all  true  love  is  grounded  on  esteem : 

Plainness  and  truth  gain  more  a  generous  heart, 

Hian  all  the  crooked  subtleties  of  art 

Buckingham, 

When  yet  a  virgin  fi^ee  and  undispoe'd, 

I  lov*d,  but  saw  you  only  with  my  eyes 

I  could  not  reach  the  beauties  of  your  soul : 

I  have  liv*d  since  in  contemplation. 

And  long  experience  of  your  grovnng  goodness ; 

NVhat  then  was  passion  is  my  judgment  noio, 

Thio*  all  the  several  changes  of  your  life 

l*oinfirm*d  and  settled  in  adoring  you. 

Hayne'B  FaUd  Mietdke, 


Oh !  shun  thy  pamioD,  as  thou  woold'st  thy  bist; 
The  deadliest  fee  to  human  happisois, 
That  poisons  all  ofur  joys,  destroys  our  qiiieL 
Love,  like  a  beauteous  field  at  first  appeut, 
Whose  {leasing  verdure  randies  the  sight; 
But  all  within  the  hollow  treachenRis  gnmnd, 
Is  nought  but  caverns  of  perdition. 

Htggon^B  Generous  Cssqum 

He  fiill  of  bashfblness  and  troth. 
Loved  much,  hoped  little,  and  desired  noogiiL 

Fmfu 

Love  is  that  passion  which  refines  the  sod; 
First  made  men  heroes,  and  those  heroes  gods, 
Its  genial  fires  inform  the  sluggish  maas; 
Tlie  rugged  soften,  and  the  tim*rous  warm; 
Gives  wit  to  fools  and  manners  to  the  down. 

H%ggon*s  Generous  Cosqum. 

If  I  but  mention  him,  the  tears  vnll  fkU: 
Sure  there  *s  not  a  letter  in  his  name. 
But  is  a  charm  to  melt  a  woman's  eye. 

Lee^s  AUxsnSff. 

Among  thy  various  gifls,  great  heaven,  bestow 
Our  cup  of  love  unmix*d :  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief:  for  oar  ill-judging  thoaght 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste ; 
Or  deem*d  it  not  sincere ;  or  fears  it  cannot  list 

Prior's  Henry  and  Emm, 

Love,  well  thou  know'st,  no  partnership  allow: 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows. 

Prior's  Henry  and  Emm. 

Fantastic  tyrant  of  the  amorous  heart, 
How  hard  thy  yoke !  how  cruel  is  thy  dart! 
Those  *scape  thy  anger  who  refuse  thy  sway, 
And  those  are  punishM  most  who  most  obey. 

Prior's  Sfltotf* 
O  mighty  love !  from  thy  unbounded  power 
How  shall  the  human  bosom  rest  secure  ? 
How  shall  our  tlioughts  avoid  the  various  snare  I 
Or  wisdom  to  our  cautionM  soul  declare 
The  different  shapes  thou  pleasest  to  employ, 
When  bent  to  hurt,  and  certain  to  destroy? 

Prwr'«5«)fan* 

Sofl  love*s  spontaneous  tree,  its  parted  root 

Must  fh>m  two  hearts  with  equal  vigour  shoot; 

Whilst  each  delig^hted  and  delighting  gins 

The  pleasing  ecstacy  which  each  reci«ives : 

Chorish'd  with  hope,  and  fed  with  joy,  it  grow; 

Its  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  disclose, 

And  round  the  happy  soil  difBisive  odoor  flows. 

If  angry  fate  that  mutual  care  denies, 

The  fading  plant  bewails  its  due  supplies; 

With  wild  despair,  or  sick  with  griei^  it  dies. 

Prior'tSdmi 
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O  yet  mj  mind  retains 
That  fond  beginning  of  my  infant  pains. 

Prior's  Soloman, 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes, 
United  cast  too  fierce  a  light ; 
Which  blazes  high,  bat  quickly  dies, 
P&ins  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight 
Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy. 
Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace ; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 
That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 

Earl  ofDorteL 

Love  is  a  passion 
Which  kindles  honour  into  noble  acts. 

DrydenU  RvmI  Ladies, 

Lore  is  a  child  that  talks  in  broken  language, 
Tet  then  he  speaks  most  plain. 

DryderCs  Troihts  and  Cresnda, 

I  find  she  loves  him  much,  because  she  hides  it. 
Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  innocence ; 
And  where  he  gets  possession,  his  first  work 
Is  to  dig  deep  within  a  heart,  and  there 
Lie  hid,  and,  like  a  miser  in  the  dark, 
To  feast  alone. 

DrydetCg  Tempest, 

Ti»  dove  that  munnurs  at  her  mate*s  neglect 
Bat  counterfeits  a  coyness  to  be  courted. 

DrffdeiCs  Amphitryon, 
Love  gives  esteem,  and  then  he  gives  desert; 
He  either  finds  equaUty,  or  makes  it : 
Like  death,  he  knows  no  difference  in  degrees, 
Bat  flames  and  levels  aD. 

DrydejCB  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
There  is  no  satiety  of  love  in  thee ; 
Enjoy'd,  thou  still  art  new :  perpetual  spring 
h  in  thy  arms ;  the  ripcnM  fiiiit  but  falls. 
And  blossoms  rise  to  fill  its  empty  place, 
And  I  grow  rich  by  giving. 

Dryden^B  AUfor  Laos, 
My  heart 's  so  full  of  joy, 
That  I  shall  do  some  wild  extravagance 
Of  love  in  public ;  and  the  feolish  world, 
^'^ch  knows  not  tenderness,  will  think  me  mad. 

Dryd^'s  AUfor  Loos. 
AH  love  may  be  expelled  by  other  love, 
Ai  poisons  are  by  poisons. 

Dryden^s  AUfor  Loos. 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know'st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  loveT 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  ftee  choice  relate ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fiite : 
Laws  are  but  positive ;  love's  power,  we  see, 
Is  natape»B  sanction,  and  her  first  degree. 

Drydsn. 


When  fix*d  to  one,  love  safe  at  anchor  rides. 

And  dares  the  fiuy  of  the  wind  and  tides ; 

But  loosing  once  that  hold,  to  the  wide  ocean 

borne. 
It  drives  at  will,  to  every  wave  or  scorn. 

Dryden. 
Here  might  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 
And  prowess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit : 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid ; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray*d. 

DryderCs  Palamon  and  ArdU, 

The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love. 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above. 

Jhyden's  Palanum  and  Arcits. 
Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no  bounds. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite, 

Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover^s  hell. 
And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  whero 
they  feU. 

Dryden^s  Palamon  and  Areits. 

0  love  \  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign. 
Tyrants  and  thee  all  fellowship  disdain. 

Dryden^s  Palamon  and  Areits, 
The  power  of  love. 
In  earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above, 
Rules  unresisted,  with  an  awfvd  nod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declared  a  god : 
He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind ; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 

DryderCs  Palamon  and  Arcits, 
Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he  finds. 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds, 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  blinds. 

Dryden^s  Cymon  and  Iphigenuh 
I  more  joy  in  thee. 
Than  did  thy  mother  when  she  hugg'd  thee  fint. 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past 

Otway's  '^'enice  Pressnsd. 

1  had  so  fixed  my  heart  upon  hei, 

That  wheresoe'er  I  fium'd  a^cheme  of  life 
For  time  to  come,  she  was  my  only  joy. 
With  which  I  used  to  sweeten  future  cares : 
I  fiuicy*d  pleasures,  none  but  one  who  loves 
And  doatB  as  I  did,  can  imagine  like  them. 

Otioay^s  Venice  Preserocd, 
My  eyes  wont  lose  the  sight  6t  thee, 
But  languish  after  thine,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Otway^s  Venice  Preaonei, 
I/yve  reigns  a  very  tyrant  in  my  heart. 
Attended  on  his  throne  by  an  his  guard 
Of  furious  wishes,  fears,  and  nioe  suspicions 

Ototay^s  Orphan 
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Curse  on  this  love,  this  little  scare-crow,  love ; 

That  frights  fools,  with  his  peinted  bow  of  lath, 

Oat  of  their  feeble  senses. 

Otwttifs  OrpkaiL 

I M  sooner  trust  my  fbrtone  with  a  daw, 
That  hops  at  every  butterfly  it  sees, 
Than  have  to  do  in  honour  with  a  man, 
That  sells  his  virtues  for  a  woman^s  smiles. 

Otioory**  Orphan. 

With  folded  arms,  and  downeaat  eyes  he  stands, 
The  marks  and  emblems  of  a  woman*8  fooL 

Ottpay'8  CaiuB  Mariui, 

If  it  be  hopeless  love,  use  generous  means ; 
And  lay  a  kinder  beauty  to  the  wound : 
Take  a  new  infection  to  the  heart, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

OtwajfB  Caiui  Marius, 

Such  is  love. 
And  Buen  the  laws  of  his  fantastic  empire, 
Tlie  wanton  boy  delights  to  bend  the  mighty. 
And  scofi  at  the  vain  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

Rowe'M  Rayal  Convert 

Love  is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  greatest  bliss ; 
Since  every  other  joy,  how  dear  soever. 
Gives  way  to  that,  and  we  leave  aU  for  love. 

Rowt*i  Lady  Jane  Grey, 

And  yet  tliis  tough  impracticable  heart 

Is  governed  by  a  dainty-finger'd  girl ; 

Such  flaws  are  found  in  the  most  worthy  natures ; 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  she. 

Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message. 

And  take  the  distaff  with  a  hand  as  patient 

As  e*er  did  Hercules. 

Rotte*»  Jane  Shore, 

Can  I  behold  thee  and  not  speak  my  love, 
Ev*n  now  tlius  sadly  as  thou  stand*st  before  me, 
ThuB  desolate,  dejected,  and  forlorn ; 
Thy  soilness  steals  upon  my  yielding  senses. 
Till  my  soul  faints  and  sickens  with  desire. 

Rowe'e  Jane  Shore, 

O  love  !  how  are  thy  precious  sweetest  moments 
Thus  ever  crossM,  thvfe  vex*i  with  disappointments ! 
Now  pride,  now  fickleness,  fantastic  quarrels, 
And  sullen  coldness,  give  us  pain  by  turns ; 
Malicious  meddling  chance  is  ever  busy 
To  bring  us  fears,  disquiet  and  delays ; 
And  ev'n  at  last,  when,  after  all  our  waiting, 
Eager  we  think  to  snatch  the  dear-bought  bliss, 
Ambition  calls  us  to  its  sullen  cares. 
And  honour,  stem,  impatieni  of  neglect. 
Commands  us  to  forget  our  ease  and  pleasures, 
As  if  we  had  been  made  for  nought  but  toil, 
And  love  were  not  the  boshieas  of  our  lives. 

Rowt^e  I7/ysf et. 


I  found  the  fbnd,  believing,  love-sick  maid 
Loose,  unattir'd,  warm,  tender,  fbll  ofwUxt; 
Fierceness  and  pride,  the  guardians  of  her  hoociir, 
Were  charmM  to  rest,  and  love  aloDcwaswakm;. 

Rowe*8  Pair  FontoiL 
Ye  sacred  pow*rs,  whose  gracious  providence 
Is  watchful  for  our  good,  guard  me  from  men, 
From  their  deceitful  tongues,  their  vows  and 

flatt'ries ; 
Still  let  me  pass  neglected  by  their  eyes: 
Let  my  bloom  wither,  and  my  form  decay, 
That  none  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  rain  me, 
And  fatal  love  may  never  be  my  bane. 

Rowe'e  Fair  PemUA 

Pleasure  flows  streaming  from  those  lovdj  eyo, 
And  with  its  sweetness  overcomes  my  souL 

Denme'e  RinaJdo  and  Areadt, 

Oh  what  a  traitor  is  my  love. 
That  thus  unthrones  me ! 
I  see  the  errors  that  I  would  avoid. 
And  have  my  reason  still,  but  not  the  use  of  *L 

Hotoard'e  Fetfsi  Vvgia. 

Love  shall  wing  the  tedious-wasting  day; 
Lifo  without  love  is  load ;  and  time  standi  stfll, 
What  we  refuse  ti,  him,  to  death  we  give; 
And  then,  then  only,  when  we  love,  we  lire. 

Congreve'e  Bride  Mmruig. 

Love  *8  but  the  frailty  of  the  mind. 
When  't  is  not  with  ambition  joinM ; 
A  sickly  flame,  which,  if  not  fed  expires, 
And  feeding,  wastes  its  self-consuoiing  fires. 

Ceegrm 

Thou  know*st  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleased  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  whit 

Addieoe't  CeU. 

Love  is  not  to  be  reason*d  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  or  a  thirst  of  greatness: 

'T  is  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul. 
Warms  ev*ry  vein,  and  beats  in  ev'iy  poise: 
I  foel  it  here :  my  resolution  melts. 

Addieeu'e  Celk 

When  love  *s  well.tim*d,  't  is  not  a  fault  to  Ion: 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  viie, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 

AddtMoeUCe*^ 

Art  thou  not  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  light? 
Dost  thou  not  circulate  thro*  all  my  veins, 
Mingle  with  lifo,  and  form  my  very  soolt 

ysnV'sMi* 

Love,  like  wine,  gives  a  tmnultnoos  hli^ 
HeightenM  indeed  beyond  all  mortal  pleasoreii 
But  mingles  pangs  and  madness  in  the  bowL 

Ymag'e  Ree^gf- 
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Not  an  the  pride  of  beauty ; 
Those  eyes,  that  tell  us  what  the  sim  is  made  of; 
Thoee  lips,  whose  touch  is  to  be  bought  with  Gfe ; 
Those  hills  of  driTen  snow,  which  seen  are  felt; 
All  these  poesest  are  nought,  but  as  they  are 
The  proo^  the  substance  of  an  inward  passion, 
And  the  rich  plunder  of  a  taken  heart 

Yoan^B  Revenge, 

The  maid  that  loTes 
Goes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shattered  plank, 
And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety. 

Young'e  Recenge, 
Alas!  my  lord,  if  talking  would  prevail, 
I  oodd  suggest  much  better  arguments. 
Than  those  regards  you  threw  away  on  me ; 
Yoor  yalour,  honour,  wisdom,  prais'd  by  all : 
Bat  bid  physicians  talk  our  veins  to  temper, 
And  with  an  argument  new-set  a  pulse ; 
Then  think,  mj  lord,  of  reasoning  into  love. 

Young'e  Revenge. 

O,  she  was  all ! 
My  fiime,  my  friendship,  and  my  love  of  arms. 
All  stoopM  to  her ;  my  blood  was  her  possession : 
Deep  in  the  secret  findings  of  my  heart, 
She  liv*d  with  life,  and  far  the  deare»  she. 

Yennf^e  Reoenge, 

But,  0  those  eyes !  thoee  murderers !  O  whence. 
Whence  didst  thou  steal  thoee  burning  orbs? 

From  heav'n  7 
TIkOQ  didst;  aad  'tis  religion  to  adore  them. 

Young*e  Revenge, 

If  love  were  eadless,  men  were  gods ;  *t  is  that 
Does  oouttterbalance  travail,  danger,  pains,— 
Tia  heaven's  expedient  to  make  mortals  bear 
^  fight,  and  cheat  them  of  the  peaceful  grave. 

Young*e  Revenge. 

Sore  my  heart 's  my  own.    Each  villager 
I>  queen  of  her  affections,  and  can  vent 
Her  arbitrary  sighs  where'er  she  pleases 

Young'e  Brolhen, 

0  the  soft  commerce !    O  the  tender  ties, 
Clote-twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart ! 
Which,  broken,  break  them;  and  drain  o£E  the 

soul 
Of  human  joy ;  and  make  it  pain  to  live— > 
And  is  it  then  to  live  7    When  such  firiends  part, 
*T  is  the  survivor  dies — My  heart,  no  more ! 

Young'e  Night  Though 

Who  never  lov'd,  ne'er  suffered ;  he  feels  nothing. 
Who  nothing  feels  but  fer  himself  alone ; 
And  when  we  feel  fer  others,  reasoQ  reels 
O'erloaded,  from  her  path,  and  man  runs  mad* 

Young'e  Nighi  TkougkU. 


Our  first  love  murder'd  is  the  shar*  est  nang 
A  human  heart  can  fbcL 

Young  $  Brotken, 

Love  *s  not  the  effect  of  reason,  or  of  will. 

Few  feel  that  passion's  ferce  because  Ihey  choooe  it, 

And  fewer  yet,  when  it  becomes  their  duty. 

J^issabeih  HaywootTe  Duke  of  Brunetoiek 

Desire,  when  young,  is  easily  supprcss'd ; 
But  cherish'd  by  the  sim  of  warm  encouragement, 
Becomes  too  strong  and  potent  fer  control : 
Nor  yields  but  to  despair,  the  worst  of  passions. 
Elizabeth  Haywood? e  Duke  of  Bruntwiek, 

I  cannot  love,  to  counterfeit  is  base, 
And  cruel  too ;  dissembled  love  is  like 
The  poison  of  perfumes,  a  killing  sweetness. 

SeweU'e  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

Love,  strong  in  wish,  is  weak  in  reason,  still 
Forming  a  thousand  Uls,  which  ne'er  shall  be, 
And,  like  a  coward,  kills  itself  to-day. 
With  fency'd  grief  for  fear  it  die  to-morrow. 

SeweU'e  Sir  W.  Raleigk 

O  love !  how  hard  a  fate  is  thine ! 
Obtain'd  with  trouble,  and  with  pain  preserv'd ; 
Never  at  rest 

Lanedown^e  Heroic  Love. 

0  love !  thou  bane  of  the  most  generous  souls ! 
Thou  doubtful  pleasure,  and  thoh  certain  pain ! 
What  magic's  thine  that  melts  the  hardest  hearta 
And  fools  the  wisest  minds  7 

LanedowfCe  Heroic  Lote, 

Let  the  fools. 
Who  feOow  fortune,  live  upon  her  smiles ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  plac'd  in  love : 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 

SouihemU  Orwmeku. 

nil  now  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  love ; 
My  loose  desires  deserv'd  a  feuler  name. 
But  this  fair  charmer  has  refin'd  my  passions, 
And  with  her  virtue  taught  me  to  admire 
The  beauties  of  the  mind :  therefore,  fer  her 

1  win  endure  the  tedious  toil  of  courtship. 

Trap^o  ABframuU 

O  slipp'ry  state 
Of  human  pleasures,  fleet  and  volatile. 
Given  us  and  snatch'd  again  in  one  short  moment, 
To  mortiQr  our  hopes,  and  edge  our  sufPrings. 

TVqi^s  AibnmuU, 

Love,  that  disturbs 
The  schemes  of  wisdom  still;  that  wing'd  with 

paBBiiip, 
Blind  and  impetuous  in  its  fbnd  pursaita^ 
Leaves  the  grey-headed  reason  fer  benind. 

I%aamm^»  Tuncrrd  und  ^igitmmuto 
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Oh,  that  W9 

In  fhoee  blest  woodt,  where  first  yoa  wen  my  soal, 

Had  ptuM  car  gentle  days :  far  fit>m  the  toil 

\nd  pomp  of  courts !    Sach  b  the  wish  of  lore ; 

Of  lo7e,  that,  with  delighted  weakness,  knows 

Vo  bliss  and  no  ambition  hot  itself. 

Bat  in  the  world*s  fbll  light,  those  charming  dreams, 

Those  fond  illusions  vanish. 

Thomion. 

My  deluded  thought 
Rons  back  to  days  of  love ;  when  fancy  still 
Found  worlds  of  beauty  ever  rising  new 
To  the  transported  eye ;  when  flattering  hope 
Formed  endless  prospects  of  increasing  bliss ; 
And  still  the  credulous  heart  believed  them  all, 
Ev*n  more  than  love  could  promise. 

Thom8on''$  Sophomtba. 

But  sure,  my  friend, 

Tliere  is  a  time  for  love ;  or  life  were  vile, 

A  tedious  circlo  of  unjoyous  days 

With  senseless  hurry  filPd,  distasteful,  wretched. 

Till  love  comes  smiling  in,  and  brings  his  sweets, 

His  healing  sweets,  soft  cares,  transporting  joys. 

That  make  the  poor  account  of  life  oompIete« 

And  justify  the  gods. 

TTiomson^t  Sophoniiha, 

Wilt  thou  be  undone  7 
Resign  the  towering  thought?  the  vast  design, 
With  future  glories  big  ?  the  warrior's  wreath  ? 
The  praise  of  senates  7  an  applauding  world  7 
All  for  a  sigh  7  all  for  a  sofl  embrace  7 

ThomBon^s  SiiphofMa, 

Why  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions,  love  7 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds, 
Ev*n  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  virtue 

Thonuon^t  Sophonisha, 

Those  fond  sensations,  those  enchanting  dreams. 
Which  cheat  a  toiling  world  from  day  to  day, 
And  form  the  whole  of  happiness  they  know. 

Thomson's  Sophoniiba, 

Thus  the  warm  youth. 
Whom  love  deludes  into  his  thorny  wilds 
Thro*  flowery  tempting  paths,  or  leads  a  lifo 
Of  feverM  rapture  or  of  cruel  care : 
Ills  brightest  aims  extinguished  ail,  and  all 
His  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 

ThomBon*8  Seasons, 

While  in  the  rosy  vale 
Jiove  breath*d  his  infant  sighs,  from  anguish  fiee, 
Xnd  fbll  replete  with  bliss ;  save  the  sweet  pain, 
rhat.  inly  thrilling  but  exalts  it  more. 

Thmnson^s  Seasons 


Ttvm  in  soft  anguish  he  consumes  the  day 

Nor  quits  his  deep  retirement,  till  the  moon 

Peeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  fleecy  eaa^ 

EnlightenM  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 

Leads  on  the  gentle  hoars;  then  forth  hs  walb, 

Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 

With  softened  soul,  and  wooes  the  bird  of  ere 

To  mingle  woes  with  his. 

ThomsoiCi  Seaton, 

All  nature  fades  extinct ;  and  she  akme 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thoogh!, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  veiiL 

JTiomsott*i  Stmu. 

These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love. 

Whose  misery  delights. 

Thomson^  Satm. 

And  let  the  aspiring  youth  beware  of  lore, 
Of  the  smooth  glance  beware;  for  *tis  too  late, 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrent-softnesi  poim. 
Then  wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  &ding  iune 
Dissolves  in  air  away ;  while  the  fond  sool, 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form ;  the  kindling  gnoei 
The  enticing  smile ;  the  modest  seeming  eye, 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  hetTOt 
Lurk  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  dettk, 
And  still,  false  warbling  in  his  cheated  ear. 
Her  syren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  &tal  joj. 

Tkomsim^e  Smsm 

Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self; 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awakenM  power 
Of  giving  joy.  Alone,  amid  the  shades. 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  livM 
The  rural  day,  and  talk*d  with  flowing  heart, 
Or  sigh'd,  and  look'd  unutterable  thingt. 

Thomton't  Seatm 

She  felt  his  flame ;  but  deep  within  her  breait, 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  conceal'd ;  save  when  it  itole 
In  sidelong  glances  flrom  her  downcast  eje, 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighSi 

Tkomsm't  Seaim. 

Won  by  the  charm 

Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 

In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blnshM  oonseDL 

Thmsm*i  Sittm' 

Love  is  not  in  our  power, 
Nay,  what  seems  stranger,  b  not  in  our  choieei 
We  only  loye  where  fate  ordains  we  should, 
And,  blindly  fimd,  oft  slight  superior  mflrit 
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Lore,  mAe  lord  and  monarch  of  itself. 
Allows  no  ties,  no  dictates  bat  its  oiwn. 
To  that  mystorioos  arMtrarj  power. 
Reason  pdnts  oat  and  duty  pleads  in  Tain. 

Moiley*9  Imperial  CapUoeg, 

What  is  this  subtle  searching  flame  of  love, 
That  penetrates  the  tender  breast  unmasked, 
And  blasts  the  heart  of  adamant  within ; 
As  the  quick  lightening  ofl  calcines  the  blade 
Of  tcmpcrM  steel,  and  leaves  the  sheath  unhurt 

Darcy'$  Love  and  ArnhUian. 

Love,  likb  a  wren  upon  the  eagle's  wing. 
Shall  perch  superior  on  ambition's  plume. 
And  mock  the  lordly  passion  in  its  flight 

Darcrf9  Lone  and  Ambition, 

Is  passion  to  be  learn'd  then?  would'st  thou  make 

A  science  of  affection,  guide  the  heart, 

And  teach  it  where  to  fix  ? 

Brooke's  Earl  of  Warwick, 

Loye  is  a  passion  whose  effects  are  various. 
It  ever  brings  some  change  upon  the  soul. 
Some  virtue,  or  some  vice,  till  then  unknown. 
Degrades  the  hero,  and  makes  cowards  valiant 

Brooke's  Guttavus  Vasa, 

Almighty  love !  what  wonders  are  not  thine ! 
Soon  as  thy  influence  breathes  upon  the  soul, 
By  thee,  the  haughtj  bend  the  suppliant  knee, 
By  thee,  the  hand  of  avarice  is  opened 
Into  profusion ;  by  thy  power  the  heart 
Of  cruelty  is  melted  into  softness ; 
The  rude  grow  tender,  and  the  fearful  bold. 

Patterson^s  AmUnius, 

Keen  are  the  pangs 
Of  hapless  love,  and  passion  unapproved  : 
But  where  consenting  wishes  meet,  and  vows. 
Reciprocally  breath'd,  confirm  the  tie ; 
Joj  rolls  on  joy,  an  inezhausting  stream ! 
And  virtue  crowns  the  sacred  scene. 

SmoOeWs  Regicide, 

As  love  can  exquisitely  bless, 

Love  only  feels  the  marvellous  of  pain ; 

Opens  new  veins  of  tortare  in  the  soul. 

And  wakes  the  nerve  where  agonies  ore  bom. 

SmdUeWs  Regicide, 

Adieu,  for  him. 
The  duU  engagements  of  the  bustling  world ! 
Adieu  the  sick  impertinence  of  praise ! 
And  hope,  and  action !  for  with  her  alone. 
By  streams  and  shades,  to  steal  these  sighing  hours, 
Is  all  he  asks,  and  all  that  fate  can  give. 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue. 
And  marriage  grown  a  money-league. 

SwiJVs  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 


Love  why  do  we  one  passion  call. 
When 't  is  a  compound  of  them  all  7 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  sharp  and  sweet, 
In  all  their  equipages  meet ; 
Where  pleasures  mixM  with  pains  appear, 
Sorrow  with  joy,  and  hope  with  fear. 

Suoifi's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 

There  are  in  love,  the  extremes  of  touched  desire ; 
The  noblest  brightness !  or  the  coarsest  fire ! 
In  vulgar  bosoms  vulgar  wishes  move ; 
Nature  guides  choice,  and  as  men  think,  they 

love. 
In  the  loose  passion  men  profane  the  name, 
Mistake  the  purpose,  and  pollute  the  flame : 
In  nobler  bosoms  friendship's  form  it  takes, 
And  sex  alone  the  lovely  difference  makes. 

Aaron  HiU, 

O,  happy  state,  when  souls  each  other  draw, 

When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law : 

All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  posscss'd. 

No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast ; 

Ev'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  firom  the  hps  it 

part. 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the 

heart  Pope's  Eloisa 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad !  for  ever  dear ! 
Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear  I 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  view ! 
The  dear  ideas,  where'er  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  grave,  before  the  altar  rise. 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee. 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me ; 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight : 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drown'd. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

Pope's  Eloisa, 

O  death,  all  eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  *tis  man  we  love. 

Pope's  Elotsa 

Th'  impatient  wish  that  never  fbels  repose ; 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 

Falconer's  Shipwreck 
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Ah!  love  every  Iiope  can  inspire; 
It  baniflhee  witdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 
Seems  for  erer  adom*d  with  a  smile. 

SheruUnu^s  DimfpwidmaiL 

Where  lives  the  man  (if  snch  a  man  there  he) 

In  idle  wilderness  or  desert  drear, 

To  heauty*8  sacred  power  an  enemy  7 

Let  fi>ul  fiends  harrow  him ;  I  *11  drop  no  tear. 

I  deem  that  carl  by  beauty*s  power  nnmovM 

Hated  of  heaven,  of  none  but  hell  approvM ; 

O  may  he  never  love,  O  never  be  belov'd ! 

W:  Thompson. 
Let  ns  now,  in  whisper'd  joy, 
Evcning^s  silent  hours  employ : 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades. 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades ; 
Otxjer  pleasures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain.  j^^  JohMon. 

TirM  with  vain  joys  and  false  alarms, 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife. 

Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms, 

And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 

Dr.  Jehngon, 

*T  is  love,  combinM  with  guilt  alone,  that  mcHs 

The  sollenM  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth ; 

But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve, 

And  &ns  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly  fire. 

Dr,  Jehiuon^s  Irene. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  love  invades  the  soul. 
That  an  her  faculties  receive  his  chains ; 
That  reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand. 
Or  only  struggles  to  be  more  enslavM  7 

Dr.  JoAnton^s  Irene, 

Why,  when  the  balm  of  sleep  descends  on  man. 
Do  gay  delusions,  wand'nng  o*er  the  brain, 
Soothe  the  delighted  soul  witli  empty  bliss  7 
To  want  give  affluence,  and  to  slavery  freedom  7 
Such  are  love*s  joys,  the  lenitives  of  lifb, 
A  fkncy'd  treasure,  and  a  waking  dream. 

Dr.  Jokneon^t  Irene. 
And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 
The  haughty  &ir  one*s  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle',  nert.      cf,y„^,,  ji„^ 

None  without  hope  e*er  lov*d  the  brightest  fair ; 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 

Lerd  LytiUinn. 

liOvc  warms  our  fancy  with  enlivening  fires. 
Refines  our  genius,  and  our  verse  inspires ; 
From  him  Theocritus,  on  £nna*s  plains, 
f  leamt  the  wild  sweetness  of  his  Doric  strains ; 
Virgil  by  him  was  taught  the  moving  art, 
1liat  "harmM  eaeh  ear,  and  softened  every  heart 

LardLyUUUm. 


O  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  ftmAl 
O  heartfelt  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compose ! 
X  *ve  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  roond, 
And  sage  ezporienoe  bids  me  this  declare — 
If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  ipare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
•Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the 
evening  gale. 

Burne'9  Cotter's  Saturday  Ni^ 

It  warms  me,  it  charms  me. 
To  mention  but  her  name : 
It  heats  me,  it  beats  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame. 

Buma'a  Epiatk  to  Jktu. 

Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly. 
Never  met  or  never  parted. 

We  had  ne*er  been  broken-hearted. 

Pans. 

Fain  would  I  speak  the  thoughts  I  bear  to  thee, 
But  they  do  choke  and  flutter  in  my  throat, 
And  make  me  like  a  child. 

Joatma  BaOlk'i  EAaaH 


True  love*s  the  gifl  which  God  has  given 

To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

SeoWs  Lay  cfthe  Last  Jfisitri 

In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed ; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green ; 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below  and  saints  above ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

ScoWs  Lay  ffike  Last  ar«f<rti 

Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  make  his  love ' 

ScatCs  HUrsi^ 

Oh,  blame  her  not !  when  xephyrs  wake. 

The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake; 

When  beams  the  sun  through  April's  shaver, 

It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower; 

And  love,  however  the  maiden  strive, 

Must  with  reviving  hope  revive. 

ae^sLmdsfihtU^ 
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It  was  but  with  that  dawning  monit 
Hiat  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn, 
To  drown  his  Ioto  in  war*8  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  £31en  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  hand, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove  — 
By  firm  resohre  to  conquer  love ! 

Seoifs  Lady  efthe  Lake 
O  love,  requited  love,  how  fine  thy  thrills. 
That  shake  the  trembling  fimme  with  ecstasy ; 
Ev*n  every  vein  celestial  pleasure  fills ; 
And  inexpressive  bliss  is  in  each  sigh. 

Sir  S.  E,  Brydge», 
O  love !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine. 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine ; 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine. 
The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy  inspire ! 
Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine ! 
Nor  blind  with  ecstacy*s  celestial  fire. 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-bom  love  ex- 
pire. CamjML 

In  joyous  youth,  what  soul  hath  never  known, 
Thought,  feeling,  taste,  harmonious  to  his  own  7 
Who  hath  not  praised  while  beauty's  pensive  eye 
Ask*d  fiY>m  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh  7 
'     Who  hath  not  ownM,  with  rapture  stricken  frame. 
The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name. 

CampbdTt  Plea$ure$  of  Hope, 

I    Then  youth,  thou  fimd  believer ! 

i    The  wily  sjrrcn  shun : 

I    Who  trusts  the  dear  deceiver 

Win  tofely  be  undone ! 

\^'hen  beauty  triumphs,  ah  beware ! 

Her  smile  is  hope !  her  frown  despair ! 

Montgaaunfe  Wanierer  tf  Svntxerland, 

Did  woman*s  charm  thy  youth  beguile. 

And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  7 

Hath  she  betrayM  thee  with  her  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love  7 

Live !  't  was  a  false  bewildering  fire : 

Too  often  ]ove*8  insidious  dart 

Hirills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 

Bat  killB  the  heart 

Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how  dear. 

To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye ! 

To  ask, — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 

"nil  she  reply. 

A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 

A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 

Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 

In  woman's  love. 

Maatgamenfe  Wanderer  ef  SwUxerland, 


Lightly  thou  say'st  that  woman's  love  is  fUse, 

The  thought  is  falser  far — 

For  some  of  them  are  true  as  martyrt'  legends, 

As  full  of  suffisring  faith,  of  burning  love. 

Of  high  devotion — ^worthier  of  heaven  than  earth, 

O,  I  do  know  a  tale ! 

MaturirCe  Bertram, 

Wliy  dost  thou  wander  by  this  mournful  light,   ' 
Feeding  sick  fancy  with  the  thought  that  poisons. 

Maturiri's  Bertram, 

Nay,  if  she  love  me  not,  I  care  not  for  her : 
Shall  I  look  pale  because  the  maiden  blooms  ? 
Or  sigh  because  she  smiles  on  others  7 
Not  I,  by  heaven !  I  hold  my  peace  too  dear. 
To  let  it,  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap^ 
Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  caprice  shall  dictate. 

Old  Play,    Antiquary 

Love's  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth ; 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth , 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest 

It  here  is  tried,  and  purified, 

Hien  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 

But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there 

Soutkey 

Dost  thou  deem 
It  such  an  easy  task  fit>m  the  fimd  breast 

To  root  affection  out 

Southey 

Economy  in  love  is  peace  to  nature. 
Much  like  economy  in  worldly  matter : 
We  should  be  prudent,  never  live  too  fast 
Profusion  will  not,  cannot  always  last 

Dr,  Wolcote  Peter  Ptmmr, 

Ye  finer  souls, 
Form'd  to  soft  luxury,  and  prompt  to  thrill 
With  all  the  tumults,  all  the  joys  and  pains. 
That  beauty  gives ;  with  caution  and  reserve 
Indulge  the  sweet  destroyer  of  repose. 
Nor  court  too  much  the  queen  of  charming  cares ' 
For  while  the  cherish'd  poison  in  your  breast 
Ferments  and  maddens ;  sick  with  jealousy. 
Absence,  distrust,  or  even  with  anxious  joy, 
The  wholesome  appetites  and  powers  of  lifb 
Dissolve  in  languor.    The  coy  stomach  loathes 
The  genial  board ;  your  cheerfiil  days  are  gone ; 
The  generous  bloom  that  flush'd  your  checks  is 

fled. 
To  sighs  devoted,  and  to  tender  pains. 
Pensive  you  sit,  or  solitary  stray. 
And  waste  your  youth  in  nursing, 

Armetrong'M  Art  efPreet  ting  fieattk 


8weet  heaven,  from  such  intozicatuig  oharma, 
Defend  all  worthy  breasts !  not  that  I  deem 
Love  always  dangeroos,  ahways  to  be  shimn*d« 
Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weakly  sunk 
In  wanton  and  unmanly  tenderness, 
Adds  bloom  to  health ;  o^cr  ev*ry  virtue  sheds 
A  gay,  humane,  a  sweet,  and  generous  grace. 
And  brightens  all  the  omamentB  of  man. 
But  fruitless,  hopeless,  disappointed,  rackM 
With  jealousy,  fktiguM  with  hope  and  &ar, 
Too  serious,  or  too  languishingly  fond. 
Unnerves  the  body,  and  unmans  the  souL 

ArfMtrong^t  Art  of  PrtHrving  HtaUH, 

The  world  !  ah,  Fanny  \  love  must  shun 
The  path  where  many  rove ; 
One  bosom  to  recline  upon. 
One  heart  to  be  his  only  one, 
Are  quite  enough  for  love. 


Moore. 


Why  the  world  are  all  thinking  about  it. 
And  as  for  myself  I  can  swear. 
If  I  fancied  that  heaven  were  without  it, 
I  *d  scarce  feel  a  wish  to  bo  there. 


Moort, 


O  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  bright 

My  heart-chain  wove ; 

When  my  dream  of  life,  fVom  morn  till  night, 

Was  love,  still  love ! 

^ew  hope  may  bloomi 

And  days  may  come. 

Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 

But  there  *s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life, 

As  love's  young  dream ! 


Moore, 


uote  will  never  bear  enslaving ; 
Sommer  garments  suit  him  best ; 
Bliss  itself  is  not  worth  having. 
If  we  *re  by  compulsion  blest 

The  time  I  *ve  lost  in  wooing, 

In  watching  and  pursuing 

Tne  light,  that  lies 

In  women*s  eyes, 

Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 

Though  wisdom  oil  has  sought  me, 

I  scom'd  the  love  she  brought  me, 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks. 

And  folly 's  all  they  've  taught  me. 


Moore, 


Moore, 


Oh !  had  we  never,  never  met, 

Or  could  this  heart  e'en  now  forget 

liow  Iink'd,  how  bless'd  we  might  have  been, 

liad  &te  not  firown'd  so  dark  between ! 

Moore'i  LaUa  RoM. 


Oh !  best  of  dehghta,  as  it  everywhere  is, 

To  bo  near  the  lov'd  one, — ^what  a  laptme  is  bii, 

Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly  may 

glide 
O'er  the  lake  of  Cashmere,  with  that  me  by  hit 

side! 
If  woman  can  make  the  worst  tnlderaeit  deu, 
Think,  think  what  a  heaT*n  she  must  make  of 

Cashmere.  Moore's  LeUa  JZott. 

Alas  —  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ; 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 

That  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  dovm  at  sea. 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity. 

Afoore's  LaBa  JSoia 

Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me. 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee ; 
But  oh !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  veithoot? 

Jtfbore's  LoOm  RtxH 

She  loves — but  knows  not  whom  she  k^rea. 
Nor  what  his  race,  nor  whence  he  came;— 
Like  one  who  meets,  in  Indian  groves. 
Some  beauteous  bird  without  a  name, 
Brought  by  the  last  ambrosial  breeze,    - 
From  isles  in  th'  undiscover'd  seas. 
To  show  his  plumage  for  a  day 
To  wondering  eyes,  and  wing  away ! 

Moore'i  LaBa  R<A 

'Twas  his  own  voioe— she  could  not  err  ^ 
Throughout  the  breathing  world's  extenti 
There  was  but  one  such  voice  for  her. 
So  kind,  so  soft,  so  ekx]uent! 
Oh !  sooner  shall  the  rose  of  May 
Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale. 
And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay 
Open  her  bosom's  glowing  veil. 
Than  love  shall  ever  doubt  a  tone, 
A  breath  of  the  beloved  one. 

Jiroor«'s  LaBa  Rai^ 

Oh !  I  would  ask  no  happier  bed. 
Than  the  chill  wave  my  love  lies  under: 
Sweeter  to  rest  together  dead. 
Far  sweeter  than  to  live  asunder. 


Mm 


There 's  not  a  look,  a  word  of  thine. 
My  soul  hath  e'er  forgot ; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  bid  a  rin^et  shine. 
Nor  giv'n  thy  locks  one  graceful  twins, 
Which  I  remember  not 


Mm 
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To  we  thctc  erery  day  that  came^ 
And  find  thoe  every  day  the  same, 
In  pIeasiire*B  smile  or  Borrow*B  tear, 
The  same  benign  consoling  dear ! 
To  meet  thee  early,  leave  thee  late, 
Has  been  so  long  my  bliss,  my  fate. 
That  now  I  feel  thy  love*s  sweet  ray, 
Which  came,  like  sunshine,  every  day. 
And  all  my  pain,  mj  sorrow  chas*d, 

Shines  on  a  lone  and  loveless  waste. 

Moore, 

Twas  bat  for  a  moment — and  yet  in  that  time 

%e  crowded  th'  impressions  of  many  an  hour : 

Her  eye  had  a  glow,  like  the  sun  of  her  clime. 

Which  wakM  ev*ry  feeling  at  once  into  flower ! 

Af oore. 
Naj,  tempt  me  not  to  love  again, 

Here  was  a  time  when  love  was  swed ; 

Dear  Nea !  had  I  known  thee  then. 

Our  souls  had  not  been  skiw  to  meet ! 

But,  oh !  this  weary  heart  hath  nm 

So  many  a  time  the  nrands  of  pain. 

Not  e*en  for  thee,  thoa  lovely  one ! 

Would  I  endure  such  pangs  again.  « 

jfsors. 
Oh !  thoQ  shalt  be  all  else  to  me, 

Tliat  heart  can  leel  or  tongue  can  feign ; 
m  praise,  admire,  and  worship  thee, 
Bat  must  not,  dare  not,  love  again. 

jnoore. 
In  pleasore*s  dream  or  sorrow's  hour. 

In  crowded  hall  or  lonely  bower. 
The  bosiness  of  my  soul  shall  be, 
For  ever  to  remember  thee ! 

jBOors; 
0  magic  of  love !  unembcllishM  by  you. 

Has  the  garden  a  blush  or  the  herbage  a  hue  7 
Or  blooms  there  a  prospect  in  nature  or  art. 
Like  the  vista  that  shines  through  tlic  eye  to  the 
heart  ?  Moore. 

That  happy  minglement  of  hearts. 
Where,  chang*d  as  chemic  compounds  are, 
^^  with  its  own  existence  parts. 
To  find  a  new  cne,  happier  fiir ! 

Moore*a  Looes  cf  ike  Angde, 
Oh  what,  while  I  could  hear  and  see 
Such  words  and  looks,  was  heaven  to  me  7 
llioagh  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 
*Twas  blessed,  while  she  breathed  it  too; 
Tlioagh  dark  the  flowers,  though  dim  the  sky, 
Lore  lent  tnem  light,  while  she  was  nigh. 

Moore'a  Lovee  of  the  AngeU, 
Love  was  to  hh  impassionM  soul 
Not,  as  with  others,  a  mere  part 
Of  his  existence,  but  the  whole  — 
The  very  Uib-breath  of  his  heart 

Moore's  Looes  of  ihe  AngeU. 


Man,  while  he  loves,  is  never  quite  deprav*d. 
And  woman's  Triumph,  is  a  lover  sav'd. 

//on.  0.  Lamh. 

Oh !  who  the  exquisite  delight  can  tell, 
The  joy  which  mutual  confidence  imparts. 
Or  who  can  paint  the  charm  unspeakable 
Which  links  in  tender  bands  two  faithful  hearts  7 
In  vain  assail'd  by  fortune's  envious  darts, 
Their  mitigated  woes  are  sweetly  shar*d. 
And  doubled  joy  reluctantly  deports : 
Let  but  the  sympathising  heart  be  spar'd. 
What  sorrow  seems  not  light,  what  peril  is  not 
dar'd  7  Afrf .  Tighe'e  Ptyehe. 

Oh !  never  may  suspicion's  gloomy  sky 
Chin  the  sweet  glow  of  fondly  trusting  love ! 
Nor  ever  may  he  feel  the  scowling  eye 
Of  dark  distrust  his  confidence  reprove ! 
In  pleasing  error  may  I  rather  rove. 
With  blind  reliance  oo  the  hand  so  dear. 
Than  let  cold  prudence  firom  my  eyes  remove 
Those  sweet  delusions,  where  no  doubt,  nor  fear, 
Nor  finil  disloyalty,  nor  cruel  change  appear. 

Mre.  Tighe'9  Peyeke, 

Oh,  who  art  thou  who  darest  of  love  complain  7 
He  is  a  gentle  spirit  and  injures  none ! 
His  files  are  ours ;  from  them  tlie  bitter  pain. 
The  keen,  deep  anguish,  the  heart-rending  groan, 
Which  in  his  milder  reign  are  never  known. 
His  tears  are  softer  than  the  April  showers. 
White-handed  innocence  supports  his  throne ; 
His  sighs  are  sweet  as  breath  of  earliest  flowers^ 
Affection  guides  his  steps,  and  peace  protects  hin 
bowers.  Mrs.  Tigh^i  Pt^ht, 

When  pleasure  sparkles  in  the  cup  of  youth. 
And  the  gay  hours  on  downy  wing  advance ; 
Oh  I  then,  't  is  sweet  to  hear  the  lip  of  truth 
Breathe  the  soft  vows  of  love,  sweet  to  entrance 
The  raptur'd  soul  by  intermingling  glance 
Of  mutual  bliss;  sweet  amid  roseate  bowers. 
Led  by  the  hand  of  love,  to  weave  the  dance. 
Or  unmolested  crop  life's  &iry  flowers. 
Or  bask  in  joy's  bright  sun  through  calm  un- 
clouded hours.  Mr$.  T^he*»  Payelut. 

When  vez'd  by  cares  and  haraes'd  by  dtstresb,  x 
The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread. 
Let  love,  consoling  love !  still  sweetly  bless. 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 
This  downy  plumage  o'er  thy  pillow  spread, 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose : 
To  love  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled, 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  ibrgets  its  woe*. 

Mre,  Tighe*$  PsydU 
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Oh !  moBt  ador'd !  Oh !  mort  rejrtetted  love ! 
Oh !  joys  that  never  must  agrain  be  mine, 
And  tliou,  lost  hope,  fkrcwcn  \  —Vainly  I  rove, 
For  never  Bhail  I  reach  that  land  divine. 
Nor  ever  shall  thy  beams  celestial  shine 
Again  upon  my  sad  unheeded  way ! 

Mrs.  TigKt'B  Ptyehe, 

Oh  yon,  for  whom  I  write !  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whoso  power  you  prove, 
Yon  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt. 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  Love ! 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals, 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  raptures  Psyche  feels 
When  love's  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen 
.eals.  Mrs.  Tighe*9  Pmfcke. 

Oh !  have  you  never  known  the  silent  charm 
That  undisturb'd  retirement  yields  the  soul. 
Where  no  intruder  might  your  peace  alarm. 
And  tenderness  have  wept  without  control. 
While  melting  fondness  o'er  the  bosom  stole  7 
Bid  foncy  never,  in  some  lonely  grove, 
Abridge  the  hours  which  must  in  absence  roll ! 
Those  pensive  pleasures  did  you  never  prove, 
Oh  you  have  never  lov'd !   You  know  not  what  is 
'       love »  ^ra.  Tighe's  Psyche, 


Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 

That 's  great  or  gUttering— kingdoms  fall— hosts 

yield  — 
Friends  faU  — slaves  fly— and  aU  betray,  and, 

more 
Than  all,  the  most  jndebtcd  —  but  a  heart 
That  loves  without  self-love!    'Tis  here!  now 

prove  it  Byron'9  Sardanapalu8. 

Peace !  I  have  sought  it  where  it  should  bo  found. 
In  love  — with  love  too  — which  perhaps  dcserv'd 

it; 
And,  iii  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart  — 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit  — listless  days. 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep. 

Have  come  upon  me.    ^       ,    „  .  «^  ., 

ByrmiU  Heaven  and  EarUu 

Alas'  ivhat  else  is  love  but  sorrow 7    Even 

lib  who  made  Uie  earth  and  love,  had  soon  to  grieve 

Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

^ynm's  Heaven  and  Earth. 

My  Adah  !  let  me  call  thee  mine, 
Albeit  thou  art  not :  H  is  a  word  I  cannol 
Part  witlj,  although  I  must  from  thee. 

Byron' $  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger. 

Tor  soun  or  Uto  love  is  his  own  avenger. 

ByrvUm 


He  who  hath  lov'd  not,  here  would  leam  thit  km, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit;  he  who  knowi 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  love's  recess,  where  vain  mcn't  ma 
And  the  world's  waste  hath  driven  him  bx  fim 

those. 
For  *t  is  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  etermtj! 

JByrtm's  CkiUe  Hnii 

Oh  k)vc !  no  habitant  of  earth  thoo  art— 

An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 

A  foith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  hetrt; 

But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  we, 

The  naked  eye,  thy  form  as  it  shall  be; 

The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heiTO, 

Even  with  iU  own  desiring  phantasy. 

And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  gita, 

As  haunts  the  unquench'd  toul— parch'd— 1» 

ried  —  vnrung — and  riven. 

Bynn'aCka^BM 

Oh !  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithfiil  cin  repoie, 
Who  never  feel  the  void,  the  wandering  thongta 
That  sighs  o'er  visions  —  such  as  mine  In* 
wrought  Bynm's  Gvm. 

Yes,  love  mdeed  is  light  firom  heaven, 
A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shar'd,  by  Alia  given. 
To  lift  flrom  earth  our  kiw  dostre. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  k)ve; 
A  feeling  fifom  the  god-head  caught. 
To  wean  firom  self  each  sordid  thought; 
A  ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole : 
A  fflory  circling  round  the  soul ! 

Love  will  find  its  way 
TliTOUgh  paths  where  wolves  would  fiar  to  P*!' 
And  if  it  dares  enough  't  were  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward. 

The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  bk)od. 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  naiiie: 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 
Tliat  boils  in  iEtna's  breast  of  flame. 

BfrmftOit^' 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone. 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share. 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair: 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  can  feel 
The  wound  that  lime  can  nevte  hesl 
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Thus  paniont  fire  and  woman'a  art, 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  atemeat  heart ; 
From  theae  Ha  form  and  tone  are  ta*en. 
And  what  thej  make  it,  must  remain, 
Bat  break — before  it  bend  again. 

ByrtnCM  Giamr. 

Oara  too  the  glance  none  iaw  beaide ; 
Hie  smik  none  eltie  might  understand ; 
The  whispcrM  thought  of  hearts  alfied, 
Tlie  presaore  of  the  thrilling  hand. 

Then  there  were  sighs  the  deeper  Ibr  suppression. 
And  stolen  glances,,  sweeter  for  the  thed. 
And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Trembling,  when  net,  and  restleaaDasa  when  left. 

I  deemM  tl^t  time,  I  deem*d-that  pride 

Had  qnenclrd  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 

My  heart  in  all,  save  hope,  the  aame. 

ByroHm 

Man*9  lore  is  of  man*8  lifo  a  thing,  a  part, 

T  is  winnan*a  whole  ezistenoe ;  man  may  range 

The  court,  the  camp,  church,  Teasel,  and  the  mart. 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange ; 

Pride,  fome,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart; 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 

Men  have  all  theae  resources,  we  but  one  — 

To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

Byron. 

Alas !  the  Ioto  of  women !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 

For  all  of.  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 

And  if  *t  is  lost,  life  has  no  more  to  bring 

To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

Byron* 

Jpon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own— 

;^i^t  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrilPd  to  the  bone, 

Knd  shot  a  chillneas  to  his  heart, 

Vliich  fiz'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start 

Jiyrra*f  Sieg*  tf  CsrMtA 

Tea — it  waa  lo^e-^if  thoughts  oTtendeinesa, 
Vied  in  temptation,  strengthen*d  by  distress, 
rnnioT*d  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
j%d  yet — oh  more  than  all  i  ontired-by  time « 
k'^hich  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled,  wile, 
oaild  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  amile, 
or  rage  eould  fire,  nor  sickness  fiiit  to  rent 
n  her  cme  murmur  of  his  discontent; 
riiich  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness 

part, 
savt  that  hia  kiok  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart; 
^Isich  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove— 
"  thcT^  be  love  in  mortals — ^this  was  love ! 

Byron  9  Connr* 


And  he  vras  moum'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grieC 
Less  kmd,  oufksti  a  people's  for  their  ehieC 
Vain  was  all  queetioa  ask*d  ber  of  the  p«#t, 
And  vain  e*en  menace— silent  to  the  last; 
She  told  nor  whence  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  fer  one  who  seem*d  but  little,  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  7  curious  fool !  be  still— 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  7 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 
And  when  they  love^  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 

Byrtm^M  Lara 

All  the  stars  of  heaven. 

The  deep  blue  moon  of  night,  lit  by  an  t>rb 

Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit*^  world— 

The  hues  of  twilight — ^the  sun^s  gorgeous  coming^^ 

His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 

My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 

Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  sofUy  with  him 

Along  the  western  paradise  of  clouds  ~- 

The  forest  shade — the  green  bough  —  the  bird*s 

voice. 

The  vesper  bird's — which  seems  to  sing  of  Iproi 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim. 

As  the  day  closes  over  £dQn*s  walls— 

All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 

Like  Adah*s  face :  I  turn  from  earth. to  faeann 

To  gazo  on  it 

ByrsaV  Cats. 

The  aH-abaorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same. 
Wrapt  in  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile, 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 

Byrm. 

With  thee,  all  toils  are  sweet ;  each  clime  hath 

charms; 
Earth — sea  alike  —  our  world  vrithin  oar  arms. 

Byron^t  Bride  of  Ahydo$, 
Holy  and  fervent  love !  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  vrore  all  too  fkir ! 
How  could  we  thence  be  weanM  to  die  without 

despair  7  JIfrt.  HemantU  Poenu 

They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die : 

With  love  all  other  passions  fly, 

AH  others  are  but  vanity ; 

Li  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 

E!arthly  these  paasions  of  the  earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth , 

But  Lrve  b  indeatructible ; 

Its  holy  tlame  for  ever  bumeth, 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth. 

Sotdkm 


J 
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LOVE. 


Mightier  fkr 
Than  gtrenglfa  of  nerve  or  einew,  or  the  sway 
Of  magric  potent  over  eon  and  star, 
Is  love,  thoQ|rh  oft  to  ttgony  distrest, 
And  though  his  faToorite  seat  he  feeUe  woman's 
hreast  WordBtoorik, 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love ; 
Twill  make  a  thing  endnrahle,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  hrain,  or  break  the  heart 

Wordnoorih, 

I  love  thee,  and  I  feel 

That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 

Is  set  to  keep  its  waters  pm«  and  bright 

For  thee. 

SheOey. 

In  many  ways  does  the  ibll  heart  reveal 
Tlie  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceal. 

Ccleridge, 

Love  is  a  superstition  that  doth  fear 
The  idol  which  itself  has  made 

Sir  ThomoM  Overburj/. 

God  gives  us  love.    Something  to  love 

He  lends  us ;  but  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 

Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

Tennyton, 

Let  no  one  say  that  there  is  need 

Of  time  for  love  to  grow ; 

Ah  no !  the  love  that  kills  indeed 

Despatches  at  a  blow. 

Lord  HtOand, 

Love  is  a  pearl  of  purest  hue, 

But  stormy  waves  are  round  it, 
And  dearly  may  a  woman  rue 

The  hour  that  first  she  found  it 

Mi$9  London, 

It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  love  as  I  love  thee ;  to  foel  the  world  — 

The  bright,  the  beautiful,  joy-giving  world  — 

A  blank  without  thee.    Never  more  to  me 

Can  hope,  joy,  fear,  wear  different  seeming.   Now, 

J  have  no  hope  that  does  not  dream  for  thee ; 

I  have  no  joy  that  is  not  shared  by  thee ; 

I  have  no  fear  that  does  not  dread  for  thee ; 

All  that  I  once  took  pleasure  in  —  my  lute, 

Is  only  sweet  when  it  repeats  thy  name ; 

My  flowtirs,  I  only  gather  them  for  thee ; 

The  book  drops  listless  down,  I  cannot  read, 

Unless  it  is  to  thee ;  my  lonely  hours 

Are  spent  in  shaping  forth  our  future  lives. 

After  my  own  romantic  fantasies. 

He  is  the  star  round  which  my  thoughts  revolve 

Like  satellites. 

Mm  Landon*$  Poems, 


Love  is  of  heavenly  birth. 
But  turns  to  death  on  touching  earth. 

MiuLnim. 

Love !  thou  art  not  a  king  alone. 

Both  slave  and  king  thou  art ! 

Who  seeks  to  sway,  must  stoop  to  own 

Thy  kingdom  of  the  heart 

TkeNemTwrn, 

To  say  he  lov'd. 
Was  to  affirm  what  oft  his  eye  avouchMf 
What  many  an  action  testified,  and  jet, 
What  wanted  confirmation  of  his  tongue. 

J,  Sheridan  KntAt. 

Love  not — love  not — the  thing  yon  lore  mu 
change. 
The  rosy  lips  may  cease  to  smile  on  yon; 
The  kindly  beaming  eye  grow  cold  4bd  stiaage, 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  and  not  for  jw. 

Jlfn.  Asfs. 

Oh  \  love,  love  well,  but  only  once !  for  never  ebaQ 

the  dream 
Of  yoathfbl  hope  retam  again  on  life's  dark  roOii^ 

stream.  Mn.  AffM 

Into  my  heart  a  silent  look 

Flashed  from  thy  careless  eyes. 
And  what  before  was  shadow,  took 

The  light  of  summer  skies. 
The  first-born  love  was  in  that  look ; 

The  Venus  rose  from  out  the  deep 

Of  those  inspiring  eyes. 

There's  a  love  which,  born 
In  early  days,  lives  on  through  silent  years, 
Nor  ever  shines  but  in  the  hour  of  eorror, 
When  it  shows  brightest — ^like  the  trembling  Ii£^ 
Of  a  pale  sunbeam  breaking  o*er  the  &ce 
Of  the  wild  waters  in  their  hour  of  worfiire. 

Frances  KembU  Buikr— Francis  1 

The  sweetest  joy,  the  wildest  woe  is  love; 
The  taint  of  earth,  the  odour  of  the  skies. 

Is  in  it 

BmU^tFuta 

Oh !  love  is  like  the  rose, 
And  a  month  it  may  not  see, 
Eire  it  withers  where  it  grows. 

But  lov*d  he  never  after  7    Came  there  w» 
To  roll  the  stone  from  his  sepulchral  heart. 
And  sit  in  it  an  angel  7 

Love  is  a  sorry  slafe, 

And  a  sad  master. 

Smms'tPti^ 


LOVE. 


The  riek  moI, 
lliat  bonfl  with  loVt  deliumiifl,  ever  dreanw, 
Dmdiimr  iti  losses.    It  for  ever  makes 
A  gloomy  shadow  gather  in  the  skies. 
And  clouds  the  day;  and,  kx>king  far  beyond 
The  ghry  in  its  gaze,  it  sadly  sees 
Ccnmtless  privations,  and  far.coming  stonns, 
Shzinking  fiem  what  it  conjorea. 

iStmmsV  Poem», 

Then  cniah,  e  *en  in  the  hour  of  birth 

The  in&nt  buds  of  love. 
And  tread  the  growing  fire  to  earth 

£re  *tis  dark  in  clouds  above. 
Cherish  no  mcnre  a  cypress  tree  '' 

To  shade  thy  ibtnre  years, 
Nor  nnrse  a  heart-flame  that  must  be 

QuenchM  only  with  thy  tears. 

HalUek'8  Poenu, 

low  has  perish'd :  —  hist,  hist,  how  they  tell, 
Beating  poise  of  mine,  his  funeral  knell ! 
Lore  is  dead !  ay,  dead  and  gone ! 
Why  should  I  be  living  on  7 

Mr9.  E,  O.  BmUh'9  Pom$, 

Giro  me  to  love  my  fellow,  and  in  love. 
If  with  none  other  grace  to  chaunt  my  strain. 

Sweet  key-note  of  soft  cadences  above. 
Sole  star  of  solace  in  life's  night  of  pain ; 

^ief  gem  of  Eden,  firaetur'd  in  the  fall 

nut  minM  two  fond  hearts  and  tamish'd  all  I 

Ralph  HoyL 

^  love  came  as  the  early  dew 

Comes  unto  drooping  flowers ; 
Dropping  its  first  sweet  fhishness  on 

Oar  life's  dull,  lonely  hours : 
Is  each  pale  blossom  lifts  its  head, 
lcnr*d  with  blessings  nightly  shed. 

By  summer  breeze  and  dew,  — > 
)h !  thus  our  spirits  rose  beneath 
^^*s  gentle  dews  and  living  breath. 

To  drink  of  life  anew ! 

Mrs.  R.  S.  NichoU. 

She  had  mark'd 
"he  silent  youth,  and  with  a  beauty's  eye 
^ew  wen  she  waa  belov'd ;  and  though  her  light 
Jid  bounding  spirit  still  was  wild  and  gay, 
■nd  sporting  in  the  revel,  yet  her  hours 
f  solitude  were  visited  by  him 
^0  look'd  with  such  deep  passion. 

PercivaL 


Love's  altar  oit  is  kindled  by  the  ray 
That  beams  from  gratitude. 

Mrs.  HaU't  Ormond  Grosvenar, 

Love's  reign  is  eternal, 

The  heart  is  his  throne. 
And  he  has  all  seasons 

Of  life  fbr  his  own. 

G.  P.  MorriM 


he,  who  lets  a  tender  heart, 
land  to  him  by  the  ties  of  earliest  bve, 
lO  ftom  him  by  hie  own  neglect,  and  die, 
^Qse  it  met  no  kindness. 


O,  he 's  accurst  from  all  that's  good. 
Who  never  knew  Love's  healing  power ; 
Such  sinner  on  his  sins  must  brood. 
And  wait  alone  his  hour,    v 
If  stranger  to  earth's  beauty — human  love. 
There  is  no  rest  below,  nor  hope  above. 

Dana. 

If  we  love  one  another, 
Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  us,  whatever  mil 
chances  may  happen. 

LmgftUow^s  EvangtUnM, 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease,— 
And  true  love  has  an  eye  fbr  a  dinner, 

And  starves  beneath  shady  trees. 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady. 

His  foot 's  an  invisible  thing. 
And  his  arrow  is  tipp'd  with  a  jewel. 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 

WmU's  PoemM, 

Love  knoweth  every  fi>rm  of  air. 

And  every  shape  of  earth. 
And  comes,  unbidden,  everywhere. 

Like  thought's  mysterious  birth. 

WmU'9  Poem 

Love 

Haa  lent  life's  wings  a  rosy  hue ; 

But,  ah !  Love's  dyes  were  caught  above ; 

They  brighten — but  they  wither  too. 

WiUia's  Poem. 

Ask  me  not  why  I  should  love  her : 

Look  upon  those  soul-full  eyes ! 
Look  while  mirth  or  feeling  move  her. 

And  sec  there  how  sweetly  rise 
Thoughts  gay  and  gentle  firom  a  breast 
Which  is  of  innocence  the  nest  — 
Which,  though  each  joy  were  fl'om  it  fled. 
By  truth  would  still  be  tenanted ! 

Hoffmanns  Poems, 

Oh,  early  love,  too  fair  thou  art 

For  earth,  —  too  beantifbl  and  pure ;  — 
Fast  fade  thy  day-dreams  from  the  heart, 
But  all  thy  waking  woes  endure 

Mre.  Whitmam, 
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LOVERS. 


Thi»  warred  he  kng  time  afatxitt  his  will. 
Tin  that  throagh  weakness  he  was  forc'd  at  last 
To  yield  himself  mito  the  mighty  ill. 
Which  as  a  Tictor  proad  gan  ransack  fkst 
His  inward  parts,  snd  all  his  entrails  wast, 
That  neither  blood  in  face,  nor  lift  in  heart. 
It  left,  but  both  did  quite  dry  up  and  blast. 
As  piercing  leven,  which  the  inner  part 
Of  every  thinf  consumes,  and  calcuieth  by  art. 

Spen99i*9  JPatry  Queen. 

She  greatly  gan  enamoured  to  wax, 
And  with  Tain  thoughts  her  ftlsed  &ney  vex: 
Her  6ekle  heart  conceived  hasty  fire, 
lake  sparks  of  fire  that  fall  in  slender  flex, 
That  shortly  burnt  into  extreme  desire. 
And  ransacVd  all  her  veins  vdth  passion  entire. 

Spen$er*9  JPotty  Queen. 

Sad,  iour,  and  fiill  of  fkncies  frail 
She  grew,  yet  wist  she  neither  how  nor  why; 
She  VTist  not  (siOy  maid)  what  she  did  aik, 
Yet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease  perdy, 
Yet  thougbt  it  was  not  love  but  some  melanehdy. 

8paum'9  Fnty  Qusm. 

Nor  aught  it  mote  the  noble  maid  avail. 

Nor  slake  the  fliry  of  her  cruel  flame, 

But  that  she  still  did  waste,  and  still  did  wait, 

That  through  long  languor,  and  heart  burning 

brame. 
She  shortly  like  a  pined  ghost  became. 

Spuuev^M  JPVnry  Quven. 

The  gnawing  envy,  the  heart  fiwtting  ftar, 
The  vain  surmises,  the  distrustfbl  shows. 
Hie  fklse  reports  that  flying  tales  do  bear. 
The  doubti,  the  dangers,  the  delays,  the  woes. 
The  feigned  friends,  the  unassured  foes, 
With  thousands  more  than  any  tongue  can  teD, 
Do  make  a  lover's  lift  a  witch's  hell. 

8pen»er'»  Hymn  in  hcnowr  of  Looe, 

The  rolling  wheel,  that  runneth  often  round. 
The  hardest  steel  in  tract  of  time  doth  tear ; 
And  drizzling  drops,  that  often  do  redound, 
Firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  wear : 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  tear. 
And  kng  entreaty,  soflen  her  hard  heart, 
Hiat  she  will  once  vouchsaft  my  plaint  to  hear. 
Or  look  with  pity  on  my  painful  smart : 
But  when  I  plead,  she  bids  me  play  my  part; 
And  when  I  weep,  she  says  tears  are  but  water ; 
And  when  I  sigh,  she  says  I  know  the  art ; 
And  when  I  wail,  she  turns  herself  to  laqghter ; 
So  do  I  weep  and  wail,  aad  plead  in  vain, 
While  she  as  steel  and  flint  doth  still  remain. 

Spauer. 


Humbled  with  fttr  and  awful  reierBOoa, 
BeftM  the  ftolstoQl  of  his  raaieBly, 
Throw  thyself  down,  vrith  trenUing 
Nor  dare  look  up  with  corruptible  eye 
On  the  diead  &oe  of  that  great  deity, 
For  fear,  lest  if  he  chance  to  kwk  <si  thm, 
Thou  turn  to  nought,  and  quite  cenfaimiwi  be. 


Lows*  eye*  more  sharply  sighted  be 
Than  other  men's,  and  in  dear  love's  ddigbt 

See  more  than  any  other  eyes  can  see. 

Sjpottr 

Loven  and  madmen  have  such  soothing  bnioi 
Such  sharp  fantasies,  that  they  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehenda 

ShaiB.  Midmmmer  Nig^t  J>nm 

Sooh  as'I  am,  all  tme  kvenui; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  ebe, 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creaton 
That  is  belov'd. 

Then,  th»  knrer; 
S^^lUlg  like  fiimaoa,  witfi  a  vroeful  baSid 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow. 

If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  ftOy 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd.  ,.  . 

Shak$.Atfm}bi 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamooia 

lliat  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 

And  yet  not  ftU ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Skaka.Rmmt9iJ^ 

It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name; 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues 

like  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 

SAdki.i{ssMSsadMi 

Now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  SUvia,  at  fHar  Patrick's  cell,  shooU  oisetae 
She  will  not  fail ;  ftr  hsvers  break  nrt  booi^ 
Unless  it  be  to  come  beftre  their  time; 
So  muuh  they  spur  their  eipedition. 

8htk9.  TwoGMOmm^fii^ 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  ftnd  lover  f 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale? 

Will,  when  kx»king  weD  can*t  mofe  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  T 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame!  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  takA  her; 

If  of  herself  she  wiU  not  kM^ 

Nothing  can  make  her:— 

The  devil  take  her.  .   ^^^x^ 

I  SirJthiStam 


LUST. 


A  low  IB  tliA  veiy  &ak  of  nature, 

Made  sick  by  iiia  own  wantonneM  of  thoo^ht. 

His  fever'd  fiuM^. 

Thomaon**  Sophamsba, 

ThuB  wodM  he  ivile  hie  lonely  boon  away 

Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  wbat  be  wanted ; 

Nor  glowing-  reTerie,  nor  poet's  ky. 

Could  yield  bis  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A  baeom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay, 

And  bear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

Instead  of  popples,  willows 
Wav'd  o*er  bis  couch ;  he  meditated,  fend 
Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 
And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

Ah !  I  remember  well  (and  bow  can  I 
But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt;  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 
And  Iook*d  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 
Not  wbat  we  aU*d  <—  yet  somethbg  we  did  ail ; 
And  yet  were  weU,  and  yet  we  were  not  well, 
And  whst  was  ow  disease  we  could  not  teU. 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look,  and  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  ehildhood.    But  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stem 

brow. 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me 

show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

CkarU$  Lamh. 

And  had  he  not  long  read 
!nie  heart's  hush*d  secret,  in  the  soft  dark  eye 
Lighted  at  his  i^iproach,  and  on  the  cheek, 
Ck>louring  all  crimaon  at  his  lightest  look? 

Jftst  Laniam* 

They  parted  as  aU  lovers  part;— 

She  with  her  wrang*d  and  breaking  heart; 

Bat  he  rejoicing  to  be  fit;e, 

Bounds  like  a  captive  from  his  cham. 
And  wilfully  believing  she 

Hath  found  her  Hberty  again; 
Or  if  dark  thoughts  will  cross  his  mind, 
They  are  but  clouds  before  the  wind. 

Jkftst  Lttntdon, 

r^ever  thread  was  spun  so  fine, 
^ever  spider  stretch*d  the  line, 
Would  not  hold  the  lovers  true 
^^lat  would  really  swing  for  you. 

0.  W.  Hdmm. 


Ten  me  not  of  a  sofl-pigl^ing  lover ; 

Such  things  may  be  had  by  the  score ; 

I*d  rather  be  bride  to  a  rover, 

And  polish  the  rifie  he  bore. 

Eliza  Cook 

This  band  hath  oft  been  held  by  one 

Who  now  is  far  away; 

And  here  I  sit  and  sigh  alone. 

Through  all  the  weary  day. 

BaUeyU  Feotuo 

They  never  lov'd  as  thou  and  I, 

Who  ministerM  the  moral. 
That  aught  which  deepens  love  can  lie 

In  true  lovers  lightest  quarrel. 
They  never  knew,  in  times  of  fear. 

The  oafety  tf  Affeeiion, 
Nor  sought,  when  angry  Fate  drew  neai. 

Love's  Altar  for  protection;  — 
They  never  knew  bow  kindness  grows 

A  vigil  and  a  care. 

Nor  watch'd  beside  the  heart's  repqee 

In  silence  and  in  prayer. 

Bulwei'o  Poemo. 

For  weaker  loves  be  storms  enough 

To  frighten  back  Desire; 

We  have  no  need  of  gales  so  rough 

To  &n  our  steadier  fire. 

BvltDer*»  Poemo. 

Our  love  it  ne'er  was  reckon'd. 

Yet  good  it  is  and  true; 

It's  half  the  world  to  me,  dear. 

It's  all  the  world  to  you! 

Hooa 

Let  us  love  now,  in  this  our  ftirest  youth, 
When  love  can  find  a  full  and  fimd  return. 

Porciiol 


LUST. 


As  pale. and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  look. 
His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake, 
And  skin  all  wither'd  like  a  dried  rook ; 
Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake, 
That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake. 

i^pen8er*9  Fairy  Queen. 

Lust  is,  of  all  the  fiailties  of  our  nature, 
What  most  we  ought  to  fear ;  the  headstrong  beasi 
Rushes  along,  impatient  c/f  the  course ; 
Nor  hears  the  rider's  CdU,  nor  feels  the  rein. 

Rowe'o  Royal  ConvetU 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust, 
Is  meanly  selBsb ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And,  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds, 
Tunts  the  sweet  bbom  of  naiore's  fiiirest  ibrnMi 

AfiZton't  Comma 


/ 


Bbt  when  last, 
By  nnehaflte  looln,  loose  gestures^  and  ML  talk, 
Btxt  most  by  lowd  and  lavish  arts  of  fltOf 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  Bool  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodles  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

MUUftCt  Crnmu. 

I  know  the  very  difierenee  that  lies 
*Twizt  hoUowM  love  and  base  unholy  lust ; 
I  know  the  one  is  as  a  golden  spur, 
Urging  the  spirit  to  all  noble  aims ; 
The  other  but  a  fiMil  and  miry  pit, 
Certhrowing  it  in  midst  of  its  career. 

Fanny  KembU  BulUr,  —  FnntciM  L 


LUXURY. 

There,  in  her  den,  lay  pompous  luxury, 
Stretched  out  at  length ;  no  vice  could  boast  such 

high 
And  genial  victories  as  she  had  won : 
Of  which  proud  trophies  there  at  large  were  shown, 
Besides  small  states  and  kingdoms  ruined. 
Those  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  overspread 
The  spacious  earth,  and  stretched  their  conquering 

arms 
From  pole  to  pole,  by  her  ensnaring  charms 
Were  quite  consum*d :  there  lay  imperial  Rome, 
That  vanquish'd  all  the  world,  by  her  o*ercome : 
FetterM  was  th*  old  Assyrian  lion  there ; 
The  Grecian  leopard,  and  the  Persian  bear ; 
With  others  numberless,  lamenting  by : 
Examples  of  the  power  of  luxury. 

Mat/'t  Henry  J  J. 

It  is  a  shame,  that  man,  that  has  the  seeds 
Of  virtue  in  him,  springing  unto  glory. 
Should  make  his  soul  degenerous  with  sin, 
And  slave  to  luxury ;  to  drown  his  spirits 
In  lees  of  sloth ;  to  yield  up  the  weak  day 
To  wine,  to  lost,  and  banquets. 

Marmyon*»  HoBand^t  Leaguer, 

O  luxury !  thou  cursM  by  heavcn*s  decree. 
How  ill-exchangM  are  things  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Pifpjse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms  by  theo  to  sickly  greatness  grovni, 
Boaut  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own : 
At  ev*ry  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 
Till  ftapp'd  their  strength,  and  ev*ry  part  unsound, 
Uriwa  down,  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

GeUimUk'i  DeterUd  VUlage. 


Vain  end  of  human  strength,  of  hoinaii  skil, 
Conquests,  and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  jaa^ 
And  ease  and  luxury !    O  luxury, 
Bane  of  elated  life,  of  aflluent  states, 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thinsT 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind  I 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cava 
How  dost  thou  lure  the  jfiHtanate  and  great! 
Dreadfbl  attraction !  while  behind  thee  gapa 
Th'  unflithomable  gulf  where  Asher  lies 
0*enidielm*d,  forgotten;  and  high  boastingCfaia; 
And    Elam*s    haughty    pomp;    and    beaoteoi 

Greece; 
And  the  great  queen  of  earth,  imperial  Rome. 

I>yer*8  Rttuu  ef  Rm 

War  destroys  men,  but  luxury  mankind 
At  once  corrupts ;  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Crown'9  CmUgik 

Fell  luxttiy  I  more  perilouB  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chaina 

Hamuk  Mar^e  Beieiarw, 

So&s  't  was  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 
So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wish 
You  oould  glide  o*er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

Byrm. 

I  cannot  spare  the  luxury  of  believing 
That  all  things  beautiful  are  what  they  seem. 

Ifofiedi 


MADNESS. 

If  a  phrenzy  do  possess  the  brain. 
It  80  disturbs  and  blots  the  form  of  things, 
As  fimtasy  proves  altogether  vain. 
And  to  the  wit  no  true  relation  briqgs. 

SirJekM 

TfuM  is  mere  madneas ; 
And  thus  awhile  the  fit  wiU  work  on  him: 
When  that  the  golden  couplets  are  disdot*d, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ecstasy! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  tisi^ 
And  make  as  heolthAil  music :  It  is  not  madnes 
That  I  have  utterM :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madocfl 
Would  gambol  firom. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 

That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  spetki: 

It  will  but  skin  and  fihn  the  ulcerous  pUce : 

Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infocts  miseeD. 

5Ub.BssiU 


MAN. 
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Alu!  howlsHwithyoa? 
Hiat  yuQ  do  bend  jour  eyes  on  vacancj, 
And  with  the  moorporeU  air  do  hold  diiooom  7 

Shak$.HamieL 

0  wiial  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrawn ! 

The  oourtier'e,  schdar*8,  soldier's,  eye,  ton|^, 

sword; 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
Hie  glMM  of  fashion,  and  the  moold  of  form. 
The  observ'd  of  all  obsenrers !  quite,  qoite  down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
Hat  snck'd  the  honey  of  his  musio  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  time  and  harsh. 

Shak$,  HamUt. 

Thim  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
lliie  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
la  Tery  conning  in. 

Shak8,ffandd, 

1  mm  not  mad ;  -—  I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then,  *tis  like  I  should  forget  myself; 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  foiget ! 

Shaln.  King  Johu 

I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Shake,  King  Jchn, 

Alack,  *tiB  he ;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea ;  singing  aloud, 
Crown'd  with  rank  fbmiter,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  burdocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckow  flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. 

8hak$,  King  Lear, 

How  stiff  is  my  vUe  sense, 
lliat  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !  better  I  were  distract: 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  griefi, 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imagination,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Shake,  King  Lear, 

O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
lliere  b  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  tooch'd  with  madness. 

Shake,  Mea.for  Mea, 

lliere  Is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad. 
Which  ncne  but  madmen  know. 

Dryden'e  Spamek  Friar. 

He  raves,  his  words  are  loose 
Am  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense : 
So  high  he  *s  mounted  on  his  airy  throne. 
That  now  the  wind  has  got  into  his  head. 
And  turns  his  brains  to  phrensy. 

DrydaCe  SpoMh  Friar, 


O  this  poor  brain !  ten  thodsaad  shapes  of  fury 
Are  whirling  there,  and  reason  is  no  more. 

FiMng^e  Bwryike, 

His  brain  is  wrecked  •— 
For  ever  in  the  pauses  of  his  speech 
His  lip  doth  work  with  inward  muttcrings 
And  his  fixed  eye  is  riveted  foarfuUy 
On  something  t&at  no  other  sight  can  spy. 

MatwriiCe  Bertram, 

She  looked  on  many  a  foce  with  vacant  eye, 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 
She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why. 
And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sate ; 
Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not;  not  a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts,  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served ;  she  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

Byreru 

Every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 
And  each  firail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bow-strings,  when  relaxed  by  rain. 
The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide. 

Byron*e  Parieina, 

This  wretched  brain  gave  way. 

And  I  became  a  wreck,  at  random  driven, 

Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  heaven. 

Mear^e  LaOa  Raokk 

Gentle  as  angePs  ministry 

The  guiding  hand  of  love  should  be. 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 

Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart— 
To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind. 

And  bind  anew  the  broken  heart 
The  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 
The  cunning  harp  whose  strings  are  riven, 
Most  move  as  light  and  quietly 
As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  heaven, 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody ; — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul. 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  stem  control 

The  cknided  heart  can  deeply  feel, 

Is  welcome  as  the  odours  fimned 

From  some  unseen  and  flowery  land. 

Around  the  weary  seaman's  keoL 

J.  O,  Watbm 


MAN. 

His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mix*d  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up^ 

And  say  to  an  the  world,— Tits  is  a  man/ 

Skake,  JnUueCefO^ 
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See^  wbat  •  grtoe  was  seated  on  Ue  hnmt 
Uypeiien*!  curls  i  the  front  of  Jove  Umeelf; 
Aa  eye  like  Man,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercniy, 
New-lighted  on  a  heavon.ki8Bin£r  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assnrance  of  a»man. 

Shaka.  Handel, 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

If  yea  were  men,  as  men  yon  are  in  show, 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so. 

ShaiH,  Midnanmer  Nigkt9  ZVvsm. 

He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  wel]-govern*d  youth. 

Shaka,  Romeo  and  Jtdut, 

He  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham*d  to  sit; 
For  H  is  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crownM 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 

Shaki,  Romeo  and  Julitt. 

There  *s  no  trust. 
No  &ith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd. 
Ail  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Ifimself  with  princes ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Ty*d  all  the  kingdom ;  simony  ¥ras  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.    T  th*  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning :  He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
Bat  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 

ShaJc9.  Henry  VII  J. 

This  cardinal. 
Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  foshionM  to  much  honour.    From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lolly,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov*d  him  not ; 
Bat,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 
summer.  Shako,  Henry  VIII. 

Um  iMture  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  his  power,  to  thunder.    His  heart  *s 

nis  mouth : 

What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongoe  must  vent ; 

And«  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 

He  heord  the  name  of  death. 

Shako,  CoHelaimo, 


BttwoMommen, 
In  our  own  natone  irail ;  sad  e^iaUe 
Of  oar  flesh,  tern  an  angds. 

iSftofa.  Hemf  YIIL 

His  years  hat  yoong,  hot  hisezperienos  old; 
His  head  anmeIlow*d,  but  his  judgment  rips 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  wordi 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  oomplste  in  foatore,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Sh&ko.  Two  OoatkmenofVtrmt. 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 
Fram*d  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt  right  rojil; 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  ofBard, 

Shako.  Ridmi  III 


By  his  light. 
Did  aH  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acta :  he  was,  indeed,  the  glan 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themsehes. 

Shako.  Henry  IV.   PaHiL 

In  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humoors  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy,  and  book, 
That  foshionM  others. 

Shako.  Henry  IV.    PeHiL 

He.  hath  a  taar  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day,  for  mdting  charity : 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  flint; 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sadden 

As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

Shako.  Henry  IV.   PorilL 

By  my  hopes, 
(This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head,} 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-yoong, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  nobler  deeda 

Shako.  Hemy  IV.   Ptril 

However  we  may  praise  ourselves, 

Our  fimcies  are  more  giddy  and  infirm. 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  weo, 

Than  women's  are. 

Shako.  Twey&  y^ 

Man  is  a  vagabond  both  poor  and  praod, 

He  treads  on  beasts  who  give  him  dotbes  is' 

food; 
Bat  the  gods  catch  him  wheiesoe*er  he  liirk^ 
Whip  him,  and  set  him  to  all  painfnl  woritf : 
And  yet  he  brags  he  shall  be  crown'd  when  dead 

Were  ever  princes  in  a  BcideiMU  bred?  ^ 

Wiost 


mksu 
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For  moM  philotopboM  of  Jato  hara, 
WrilBi  men  bsn  ib«r  kgB  by  ziatara, 
And  that  'tis  costom  makM  them  go 
Erroiioowly  iipoa  but  two.      j^^^^^  IhMtmm 

Man  was  markM 
A  friend  in  his  creation  to  himself 
And  maj  with  fit  ambition  conceive 
The  greatest  blessings,  and  the  brightest  honours 
Appointed  for  him,  if  he  can  achieve  them 
The  right  and  noble  way. 

Jfofsii^ger'f  Chtapdian, 

Man  is  supreme  lord  and  master 
Of  his  own  ruin  and  disaster ; 
Controls  his  fiite,  but  nothing  less 
In  ord*ring  his  own  happiness: 
For  all  his  care  and  providence 
Is  too,  too  feeble  a  defbnoe 
To  render  it  secure  and  certain 
Against  the  injuries  of  ibrtime ; 
And  oft,  in  spite  of  all  his  wit, 
Is  lost  with  one  unlneky  hit, 
And  ruiii*d  with  a  drcumatanoe, 
And  mere  punctiKo  of  chance. 

Mbstin^sr's  Omardknk 

His  fair  large  fh>nt,  and  eye  sublime,  declar*d 
Absolute  nde,  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Qustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shotdders  broad.^ 

JUUftrn**  Paradxn  LottL 

Afan  hath  his  daily  work  of*  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  heav*n  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account 

MilUnC9  Pamdin  LotU 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  &ce  ahalt  thou  eat  bread, 
Tin  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken,  know  thy  birth. 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  sbalt  to  dust  return* 

MUioH*9  Panidi9$  L99L 

Eternal  deities, 
Who  rule  the  worid  with  absolute  deoreesii 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  braa^; 
Why  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care. 
Beyond  what  all  his  feDow-creatures  are  7 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain, 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother  beast,  is  slain. 
Ckdd,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
All  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  oi{  endure; 
Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  prescience  ftH, 
When  the  good  suffer,  or  the  bad  prcvdl  7 
What  worse  to  wtetched  virtue  oould  befrD, 
If  ikte  or  giddy  fortune  govemM  all? 


Nay,  wonwtbaik  otbsr  bsMtft  is  our  estoAo  t 
Them,  to  pnnoe  their  plaaaivea,  yon  ereate; 
We^  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will, 
Ajid  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil ; 
Then,  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain ; 
But  man,  in  lifo  8urcharg*d  with  woe  before. 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doomed  to  suffer  more. 

Drydtn-9  Palamon  and  ArdU* 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth; 
Our  appetites  are  apt  to  change  as  theirs. 
And  full  as  craving  too,  and  fiiU  as  vain. 

Dryden'^  Attfor  Loot. 

Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various ! 
There  *s  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to>day ! 
Perhaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain. 
Make  him  think  honestly  the  present  hour ; 
The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  uXoSt 

Jhydtan 

O  inconstant  man ! 
How  will  yoo  promise !  how  will  you  deceive ! 

Oftsays  Femes  Pressrveiik 

Trust  not  a  man :  we  are  by  nature  false. 
Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel,  and  inconstant ; 
When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  hear  hinit 
But  if  he  swears,  he  *I1  certainly  deceive  thee. 

Otwiy*9  Orfkam 

Men  are  not  still  the  same ;  our  appetites 
Are  various,  and  inconstant  as  the  moon. 
That  never  shmes  with  the  same  fiu)e  again : 
*T  is  nature's  curse  never  to  be  resolved. 
Busy  to-day  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
To-morrow's  eldest  judgment  may  despise. 

Southern**  DUappokOmad 

Drive  me,  O  drive  me  fix>m  that  traitor,  man ! 
So  I  might  'scape  that  monster,  let  me  dweU 
In  lions'  haunts,  or  in  some  tiger's  den : 
Flftce  ma  on  some  steep,  craggy,  ruin'd  rock. 
That  bellies  out,  just  dropping  in  the  ocean : 
Bury  me  in  the  hollow  of  its  womb : 
Where,  starving  on  my  cold  and  flinty  bed, 
I  may  from  far,  with  giddy  apprehension, 
See  infinite  fathoms  down  the  rumbling  deep; 
Yet  not  e'en  there,  in  that  vast  whirl  of  death. 
Can  there  be  found  so  terrible  a  ruin 
As  man !  folse  man !  smiling,  destructive  man 

Cease,  man  of  woman  bom,  to  hope  rehef 
FVom  daily  trouble  and  continued  grief; 
The  hope  of  joy  deliver  to  the  wind. 
Suppress  thy  passions,  and  prepare  thy  mind 
Free  and  &miliar  witii  misfortune  grow. 
Be  ns'd'to  sorrow,  and  innr'd  to  woe ; 


By  weakening  toil  an  houry  age  o^eroome, 
See  thy  deereaae,  and  haaten  to  the  tombb 

But  do  these  worlda  display  their  beams,  or  guide 

Their  orbs,  to  serve  thy  use,  to  please  thy  pride  7 

Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span, 

A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  man ! 

As  well  may  the  minutest  emmet  say. 

That  Caucasus  was  rais'd  to  pave  his  way; 

Tlie  snail,  that  Lebanon^s  extended  wood 

Was  destin'd  only  for  his  walk  and  food ; 

The  vilest  ooclde,  gaping  on  the  coast 

That  rouids  the  ample  seas,  as  well  may  boast 

The  craggy  rock  projects  above  the  sky, 

That  he  in  safoty  at  its  foot  may  lie ; 

And  the  whole  occan*s  confluent  waters  swell. 

Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  blanch  his  shell 

Prwr*§  Sakmum. 

Condemn*d  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance,  and  empty  foars ; 
To  pass  the  riper  period  of  his  age. 
Acting  his  part  upon  a  crowded  stage ; 
To  lasting  toils  exposed,  and  endless  cares, 
To  open  dangers,  and  to  secret  snares ; 
To  malice,  which  the  vengeful  foe  intends. 
And  the  more  dangerous  love  of  seeming  friends. 

Prior't  Soloman. 

Unites  find  out  where  their  talents  lie; 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly; 
A  founderM  horse  will  oil  debate, 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barrM  gate; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide; 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries  —  forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there; 
And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Swift  an  Pocfry. 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 

From  nature,  I  believe  them  true; 

Thej  argue  no  corrupted  mind 

In  him:  the  fouit  is  in  mankind. 

Swift. 

Vain  human  kind!  fantastic  race! 

'Jliy  various  follies  who  can  trace? 

8clf.love,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 

THitir  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 

Sw^ 

This  vast  and  solid  earth,  that  blazing  sun, 
lliQse  skies,  thro*  which  it  rolls,  must  all  have  end. 
What  toen  is  man  7  the  smallest  part  of  nothing. 

Ycutif^B  Re»eng9, 


Fond  man !  the  vision  of  a  moment  mads! 
Dream  of  a  drsam !  and  shadow  of  a  dude! 

Ymii^s  PMiwfkmu  tfM, 

Father  of  mercies !  why  from  silent  eaifli 
Did'st  then  awake,  and  curse  me  into  Inrth? 
Tear  me  from  quiet,  ravish  me  firom  night, 
And  make  a  thankless  present  of  thy  light  t 
Push  into  being  a  reverse  of  thee, 
And  animate  a  clod  with  misery  7 

O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distress*d!  what  joy!  whatdmd! 
Alternately  transported,  and  a]arm*d ! 
What  can  preserve  my  lifo !  or  what  destrojl 
An  angePs  arm  canH  snatch  me  from  the  gnve; 
Legions  of  angels  can*t  confine  me  there. 

Ymtng'B  Night  Tkoa^ 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  augoBl^ 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man! 

How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  sochl 

Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  eztremet. 

F^m  different  natures  marvellously  mizt, 

GkHUiexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds! 

Distiognlsht  link  in  being's  endlcM  chain! 

Midway  firom  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 

A  beam  ethereal,  sully*d,  and  absorpt! 

Tho*  sullyM,  and  dishononrM,  still  divine! 

Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 

An  heir  of  gkry !  a  firaU  child  of  dust! 

Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 

A  worm!  a  god! 

renins  Night  TheuifA 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  thro*  ev*iy  stage :  when  young  indeed, 
In  fiill  content,  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fothers  were  mors  wiie. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  fifly  chides  his  infiunous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

Ymuig't  Night  nim^ 

HeavVs  sov*reign  saves  all  beings,  but  hiuuel^ 
That  hideous  eighty — a  naked  human  heart 

Young'B  Night  nos^ 

Man,  know  thyself    All  wisdom  centres  there: 
To  none  man  seems  ignoble,  but  to  man. 

Young'i  Night  7^^ 
*T  is  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  mtn. 
Though  proud  in  promise,  big  in  previoui  thixvi^ 
Experience  damps  our  triumph. 

Yauig'9  Night  2*««** 


MAir. 


We  wisely  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  bay : 
Judge  we,  in  their  caparisons,  of  men? 

ysiiii^*«  NigH  ThoitghU. 
Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind. 
Let  doubt  and  knowledjre  rack  mankind. 
Let  error  act,  opinion  speak. 
And  want  afflict,  and  sickness  break. 
And  anger  burn,  dejection  chill. 
And  joy  distract,  and  sorrow  kill. 
Till,  arm*d  by  care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow. 

PameWi  AUcgary  on  Man. 
Mankind  one  day  serene  and  f>ce  appear ; 
The  next,  they  *rc  cloudy,  sullen  and  severe ; 
New  passions,  new  opinions  still  excite ; 
And  what  they  like  at  noon,  they  leave  at  night 
They  gain  with  labour  what  they  quit  with  ease ; 
And  health,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  disease : 
Religion's  bright  authority  they  dare. 
And  yet  are  slaves  to  superstitious  fear. 
They  counsel  others,  but  themselves  deceive, 
And  though  they're  cosen*d  still,  they  still  believe. 
So  false  their  censure,  fickle  their  esteem. 
This  hour  they  worship,  and  the  next  blaspheme. 

Gmih. 
Not  always  actions  show  the  man ;  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind ; 
Perhaps  prosperity  beoalmM  his  breast. 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east : 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat. 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the 

great: 
Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave, 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave ; 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefbre  wise, 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  tcting,  lies. 

Pope*$  Moral  E8$ay$, 
In  vain  the  sage  with  retrospective  eye, 
Would  fiom  th*  apparent  *'  what,**  conclude  the 

"why," 
Infer  the  motive  fixxn  the  deed,  and  show, 
lliat  which  we  chanc*d,  was  what  we  meant  to  da 
Behold  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  fh>wns. 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns ; 
To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state : 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impell*d 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

Pope^B  Moral  E$9ay9, 
See  the  same  man  in  vigour,  in  the  gout; 
Alone,  in  company :  in  place,  or  out; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  in  a  debate ; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball ; 
friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall 

.  P<yw*«  Moral  E$$ay$» 


Manners  with  fbrtdnes,  humours  tum  with  cUmesi 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

Pope'a  Moral  JBssayt. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear ! 
See  anger,  zeal,  and  fortitude  supply ; 
Ev'n  avarice,  prudenoe ;  sloth,  philosophy ; 
Lust,  through  some  certain  strainers  well  rcfin'd, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind; 
Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind  *s  a  slave. 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam'd  or  bravo ; 
Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name, 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride  or  grow  on  shame. 
This  nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride^ 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  ally*d ; 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  ill. 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus  if  ho  will. 
The  fiery  soul  abhorr*d  in  Catiline, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  make  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

Pope's  Esoay  on  Man. 

Know  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  **  see  all  things  for  my  use  V 
**  See  man  for  mine  !**  repUes  a  pamper'd  goose : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall. 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Pope's  Eotay  on  Man, 

Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods: 
For  some,  his  interest  prompts  him  to  provide, 
For  some  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his  pride : 
AU  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
Th*  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves,  ' 
He  saves  firom  famine,  from  the  savage  saves ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast. 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest : 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain. 
Than  fiivour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before ; 
Thou  too  must  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er ! 

Pope*§  Enay  on  Man 

See  him  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art ! 
To  copy  instinct  there  was  reason's  part : 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake  — 
Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take ; 
Learn  firom  the  birds  what  fbod  the  thickets  yield 
Learn  ftom  the  beasts  the  physics  of  ths  field , 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the^e  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  molo  to  plough,  the  wcrm  to  wea\« ; 
Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 
thread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Pejpe*9  Eooay  on  Ma% 


Behold  the  child  by  natare'i  kindly  law 
PleasM  with  a  rattie,  tickled  with  a  straw; 
Same  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite ; 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage ; 
And  beads  and  pray'r-books  are  the  toys  of  age ; 
PleasM  with  Mis  bauble  still,  as  that  before ; 
Till  tir'd  he  sleeps,  and  liie*s  poor  play  is  o'er. 

Pope'B  £t«sy  om  Man. 

When  tiie  proud  steed  shall  know  why  man 

restrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o*er  the  plains ; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god ; 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dullness  comprehend 
His  actions,  passions,  being's  use  and  end ; 
Why  domg,  suiTring,  check'd,  impelled ;  and  why 
Tliis  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Pope's  Euay  on  Man, 

Know  then  thyself^  presume  not  God  to  scan : 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Plac'd  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great. 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic's  side. 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride. 
He  hangs  between,  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest ; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god  or  beast 

Pspe's  Emof  en  Man. 

Superior  beings  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admir'd  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  show'd  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Pope's  JBssay  an  Man. 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome ; 
Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long. 
But  m  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  bfifibon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhjrmingj  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  fireaka,  that  died  in  thinking ; 
Bksss'd  madman,  who  could  eveiy  hour  empby 
In  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  \ 
In  squand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Ntithing  went  unrewarded  but  desert     fi--g*w|-|. 

W]«at  is  the  mind  of  man  7    A  restless  scene 
or  vanity  and  weakness;  shifting  still, 
a\»  shift  the  lights  of  oar  mioertain  knowledge ; 
Or  as  the  varioos  gale  of  passion  breathes. 

TjMMon'f  OofioHNitts. 
Thus  they  rejoice,*  nor  think 
I  hat  with  UMDorrow's  sun,  their  annual  toil 
ifef  ma  again  the  never-eeasing  round. 

Tkomaon^i  Smuana, 


Man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  an,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependenee. 
This  sacred  troth,  by  sour  experience  taught. 
Thou  must  have  learnt,  when,  wandering  aD  alone, 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  thro*  the  sky. 
Was  more  sufficient  ibr  itself  than  thou. 

TlofMon's  Cono^mi. 

Allure  the  people; 
IVain  them  by  every  art :  poise  every  temper: 
Avarice  will  sell  his  soul :  buy  that  and  mould  it 
Weakness  will  be  deluded ;  these  grow  eloquent 
Is  there  a  tottering  faith  7  grapple  it  fast 
By  flatt'ry :  and  profusely  deal  thy  favours 
Threaten  the  guilty.    Entertain  the  gay. 
Frighten  the  rich.    Find  wishes  for  the  wanton: 
And  reverence  fcr  the  godly;  —  let  none  *scape 
thee.  /rtS*«  Merope. 

Men  are  machines,  with  all  their  boasted  fieedoo, 
Their  movements  turn  upon  some  ftvourifte  paaaon; 
Let  art  but  find  the  fiilble  out. 
We  touch  the  spring,  and  wind  them  at  oar 
pleasure.  Broake*9  GwalavuM  Vam 

The  way  to  conquer  men  is  by  their  passions; 
Catch  but  the  ruling  ^ble  of  their  hearts, 
And  aD  their  boasted  virtues  shrink  before  yea. 

Tslson's  £sr{  ^  WarwL 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain. 
Disease  and  sorrow's  sweeping  train. 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate. 

Oray*$  Progren  cfPoa^ 

How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd. 

How  low,  how  little  are  the  prand. 

How  indigent  thi%  great  I 

Gra^B  Sfriag, 

How  few  are  ftund  with  real  talents  bless'd, 
Fewer  with  nature's  gifli  contented  rest 
Man  from  his  sphere  eccentric  starts  astray. 
All  hunt  for  &me ;  but  most  mistake  the  way. 

Cft«rdUB>f  JKsKMi. 

Hien  what  is  man  7  and  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man. 

Cowper'i  Tuk 

I  remember  as  her  bier 

Went  to  the  grave,  a  lark  sprung  up  aloft, 

And  so^'d  amid  the  sunshine  calling 

So  fiill  of  joy,  that  to  the  mourner's  ear. 

More  moornfidly  than  dirge  or  passing  beO, 

His  joyful  «arol  eame,  and  made  us  fbcl 

JYat  of  the  multitude  of  beings,  none 

But.man  wb«  wretched ! 

Saathef*  Joan  ^  Aft. 


MAN. 


TIm  minion  flit  as  gBj^ 

A»  if  erMted  only  like  tlie  fly 

That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th*  eye  of  noon. 

To  spoft  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 

Cmopn'B  Tfuk. 

Ah,  why,  all  rightcoos  father,  didst  thou  make 

This  creature,  man  7  why  wake  the  miconscious 

dust 

To  life  and  wretchedness  7  O  better  far 

Still  had  he  slept  in  nncreated  night, 

If  this  be  the  lot  of  being !  Was  it  for  this 

Thy  breath  divine  kindled  within  his  breast 

The  vital  flame  7  For  this  was  thy  fldr  image 

Slampt  on  his  sonl  in  godlike  lineaments  7 

For  this  dominion  given  him  absolute 

0*er  all  thy  works,  only  that  he  might  reign 

Supreme  in  woe. 

Porieu9*9  DeaiJL 

AflUetion  one  day  as  she  harkM  to  the  roar 

Of  a  stormy  and  struggling  billow. 

Drew  a  beantifhl  form  on  the  sand  of  the  shore 

With  the  branch  of  a  weeping  wiHow. 

Jupiter,  struck  with  the  noble  plan. 

As  he  roamM  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean, 

BrcathM  on  the  figure,  and  calling  it  man. 

Endued  it  with  life  and  with  motion. 

A  creature  so  glorious  in  mind  and  in  frame. 

So  stampt  with  each  parent's  impression. 

Between  them  a  point  of  contention  became, 

ESach  claiming  the  right  of  possession. 

He  u  mine,  says  affliction,  I  gave  him  his  birth, 

I  alone  am  his  cause  of  creation ; 

The  materials  were  fumishM  by  me,  answer*d 

earth  ; 

I  gave  him,  said  Jove,  —  animation. 

Tlie  gods  all  assembled  in  solemn  divan. 

After  hearing  each  claimant's  petition. 

Pronounced  a  definitive  verdict  on  man. 

And  thus  settled  his  fate's  disposition. 

Let  aflUction  possess  her  own  child  till  the  woes 

Of  life  seem  to  harass  and  goad  it ; 

Ailer  death — give  his  body  to  earth  whence  it  rose. 

And  his  spirit  to  Jove  who  bestow'd  it 

iBMfTBiSfl. 

The  mind  of  man  is  vastly  like  a  hive ; 
His  thoughts  so  busy  ever  —  all  alive ! 
But  here  the  simile  wiU  go  no  fhrther ; 
For  bees  are  making  honey,  one  and  all ; 
Man's  thoughts  are  busy  in  producing  gaU, 
Committing  as  it  were  self-murder. 

Dr.  WckoC^  PeUr  Pmdar. 

Man 's  an  ass  I  say ; 
Too  fond  of  thunder,  lightning,  storm  and  rain : 
He  hides  the  charming  cheierful  ray 
That  spreads  a  smile  on  hill  and  plain. 

Dr.  WoUoTi  Pdtr  Pmdar, 


And  in  that  rook  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  fbrflM 
Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  of  nameless  wormsi 
Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 
A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began. 

Cralhe, 

Again  attend ! — and  see  a  man  whose  cares 
Are  nicely  plac'd  on  cither  world's  affairs, — 
Merchant  and  saint ;  't  is  doubtfbl  if  he  knows 
To  which  account  he  most  regard  bestows. 

Crahbi 

O  man!  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time ! 
Misspending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  1 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  passions  bum; 

With  tenfold  force  give  nature's  law. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Bitnii 

The  hunting  tribes  of  earth  and  air, 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assigned; 
The  falcon,  poised  .on  soaring  wing. 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring; 
The  slow  hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair. 
The  grey-honnd  presses  on  the  hare; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb. 
The  wolf  devoun  the  fleecy  dam ; 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare, 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  nature's  plan, 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man. 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 
Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared. 
That  you  might  **  brain  them  with  their  lady's  ftn  ^ 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 
And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands. 
And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

Bynm 

He  knew  himself  a  villain — bxit  he  deemed 

The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemed ; 

And  scorned  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 

Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 

The  hearts  that  loathed  him  crouched  and  dreaded 

too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  aH  a&ction  and  from  all  contempt 

JByion'f  Cortoit 

True  they  had  vices— such  are  nature's  growtl^ 
But  only  the  barbarian's— wo  have  both. 


Admire^  exult,  despise,  Ungh^  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling :— Man ! 
Thoa  pendulum  hetwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

Bynn'9  ChOde  H«rM, 

Bom  to  he  ploughM  with  years,  and  sown  with 

cares. 
And  rcapM  hy  death,  lord  of  the  human  soil. 

Byron'a  Hnven  and  Earth, 

Maturer  manhood  now  arrives. 

And  other  thoughts  come  on, 
But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  youth, 

Its  generous  warmtli  is  gone; 
Cold,  calculating  cares  succeed 
The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed. 

The  full  realities  of  truth; 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye. 
Remembering,  with  an  envious  sigh, 

The  happy  dreams  of  youth . 
So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 
Of  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage, 

With  feeble  step  and  slow; 

New  ills  that  latter  stage  await. 

And  old  experience  learns  too  late. 

That  all  is  vanity  below. 

Southey*9  Poenu, 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 

There  Uv*d  a  man : — and  wiio  was  he  7 

—  Mortal  \  howe*er  thy  lot  be  cast. 

That  man  resembled  thee, 

Jamea  Monigomery, 

*T  is  man's  pride, 

His  highest,  worthiest,  noblest  boast. 

The  privilege  he  prizes  most. 

To  stand  by  helpless  woman's  side. 

Jlfrt.  Hdlfortr$  Margaret  of  Anjou, 

Yes,  thou  mayst  sneer,  but  still  I  own 

A  love  that  spreads  from  zone  to  zone : 

No  time  the  sacred  Are  can  smother ! 

Where  breathes  the  man,  I  hail  the  brother. 

Man !  how  sublime, — from  Heaven  his  birth — 

The  God's  bright  Image  walks  tlie  earth ! 

And  if,  at  times,  his  footstep  strays, 

I  pity  where  I  may  not  praise. 

Bulwer*9  Poems, 

Learn  more  reverence— not  for  rank  or  wealth, — 

that  needs  no  learning ; 
That  comes  quickly-r-quick  as  sin  docs !  ay,  and 

often  leads  to  sin ; 
But  for  Adam's  seed,  Man  !  Trust  mc,  *t  is  a  clay 

above  your  scorning, 
With  Ood's  image  stamp'd  upon  it,  and  God's 

kindling  breath  within. 

Mi$9  Barretfe  Poenu, 

Let  ds  think  less  of  men  and  more  of  God. 

BaUey'9  FeituM. 


Man  is  one: 
And  he  hath  one  great  heart    It  is  thai  we  ftil, 
With  a  gigantic  throb  athwart  the  sea; 
Each  others*  rights  and  wrongs ;  thus  are  we  men. 

AiOey's  Fcstet. 
Man  crouches  and  blushes, 

Absconds  and  conceals; 
He  creepeth  and  peepeth. 

He  palters  and  steals; 
Infirm,  melancholy. 

Jealous  glancing  around; 
An  oa^  an  accomplice. 

He  poisons  the  ground. 

Ralph  WaUs 
Profounder,  profounder, 

Man's  spirit  must  dive: 
To  his  aye-rolling  orbit 

No  goal  will  arrive. 
The  hcayens  that  now  draw  him 

With  sweetness  untold. 

Once  found, — for  new  heavens 

He  spumeth  the  old. 

Ralph  WaU$ 

By  misery  unrepell'd,  unawcd 

By  pomp  or  power,  thou  seest  a  Mast 
In  prince  or  peasant — slave  or  lord— > 

Pale  priest  or  swarthy  artisan. 

WhUtier»9Pt 
Through  all  disguise,  form,  place  or  name 

Beneath  the  flaunting  robe  of  sin. 
Through  poverty  and  squalid  shame. 

Thou  lookest  on  the  man  within: 
On  man,  as  man,  retaining  yet, 

Howe'er  debas'd,  and  soird,  and  dim. 
The  crown  upon  his  forehead  set — 

The  immortal  gifl  of  God  to  him. 

WhtiiUr'a  Pi 

Man  on  his  brother's  heart  hath  trod  — 

Man  is  man's  mortal  foe ! 
Man  is  antagomtt  to  God  — 

This  only  do  I  know ! 

A.  J.  H. 

O  mighty  brother-soul  of  man. 

Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high, 

Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 

O'er-roof  infinity. 

James  Rtu$eU  LawdL 

All  that  hath  been  majesllcal 

In  lifo  or  death,  since  time  began. 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all. 

The  angel-heart  of  man. 

Jamea  RumeU  JLswff 

Boy's  pleasures  are  for  boyhood — its  best  cares 
Befit  us  not  in  our  performing  years. 

W.O. 
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Manhood  at  last !  — -  and,  with  its  oonsciousneBS, 
Are  ftrength  and  freedom ;  freedom  to  pursue 
The  purposes  of  hope  —  the  godlike  bliss 

Bom  in  the  straggle  for  the  great  and  true ! 
And  every  cnergj  that  shoold  be  mine. 

This  day  I  dedicate  to  its  object, — Life  I 
So  help  me  Heaven,  tliat  never  I  resign 
The  duty  which  devotes  me  to  the  strife. 

W.  O,  Simms. 
The  soni  of  man 
Createth  its  own  destiny  of  power ; 
And  as  the  trial  is  intenser  here, 
His  bemg  hath  a  nobler  strength  in  Heaven. 

Wm$'9  Poenu. 
Many  a  man,  still  yonng,  though  wisely  sad. 
Paces  the  sweet  old  shadows  with  a  sigh, 
The  spirits  are  so  mute  to  manhood*s  ear 
That  trancM  the  boy  with  mosic 

WiUi8'9  Poem$. 
Thou  hast  the  secret  strange 
Yc  read  that  hidden  book,  the  hmnon  heart ; 
Thsu  *»ast  the  ready  writer's  practisM  art; 

Then  hast  the  thought  to  range 
The  broadest  circle  intellect  hath  ran  — 
And  thou  art  God's  best  work  —  an  honest  man. 

WiUu'9  PoeiM. 
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From  that  day  forth,  in  peace  and  joyous  bliss 
They  liv'd  together  k>ng  without  debate ; 
Nof  private  jars,  nor  spite  of  enemies, 
Could  shake  the  safe  assurance  of  their  states. 

Spen9tT*9  Fairy  Quesn. 

Nothing  shall  assuage 
Vour  love  but  marriage :  fer  such  is 
The  tying  of  two  in  wedlock,  as  is 
The  tuning  of  two  lutes  in  one  key :  for 
Striking  the  strings  of  the  one,  straws  will  stir 
Upon  the  strings  of  the  other ;  and  in 
Two  minds  link'd  in  love,  one  cannot  be 
I>elighted,  but  the  other  rejoiceth. 

LiUy'9  Sappho  and  Phaon. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

Shak9.  Henry  VI.    Pari  L 
What  is  wedlock  farced  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peoce. 

ShaJn,  Henry  VL    Part  L 
The  instances,  that  second  marriage  move, 
Arc  base  ivspecU  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 

Shak9.  HamUL 
W 


But  earlier  happy  is  the  rose  distillid. 

Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Shake,  Mideummer  NigfWe  Dream, 

Pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids. 

Shake.  Winter^e  Tale, 

Mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love. 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,  — 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  fer  all  markets. 

Shake,  Ae  yon  like  it. 

Her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed^ 
As  fh>m  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

Shake^  Merchaat  of  Venice, 
For  know»  ^ffo» 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumspection,  and  confine 
For  the  soa's  worth. 

Shake.  OtheOc 
rr  is  not  to  make  me  jealous. 
To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous : 
Nor  from  my  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear. 

Shake,  OtheOo 

No  sweet  aspersions  shaO  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sonr^ed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both ;  therefere  take  heed. 

Shake.  Tempeet, 

When  the  priest 
Should  ask  —  if  Catfiarine  should  be  his  wife, 
•^Jf  ^7  l^ogs-wouns,  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book ; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  mod.brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuil, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 

priest; 
Now  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  list 

Shake.  Taming  the  Shrew 

Neglected  beauty  now  is  priz'd  by  gold; 
And  sacred  love  is  basely  bought  and  sold : 
Wives  are  grown  traffic,  marriage  is  a  trade » 
And  when  a  nuptial  of  two  hearts  is  made. 
There  must  of  moneys  too  a  wedding  be, 
That  coin,  as  well  as  men,  may  multiply. 

Bandoipt^ 
29 
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Tho  joys  of  muriagte  are  the  heaven  on  earili, 

life*!  paradise,  great  princess,  the  soul's  quiet. 

Sinews  of  concord,  earthly  immortality, 

Eternity  of  pleasures. 

John  For^B  Brcken  Heart, 

Take  thus  much  of  my  counsel    Marry  not 
In  haste ;  for  she  that  takes  the  best  of  husbands. 
Puts  on  a  golden  fttter :  for  husbands 
Are  like  to  painted  fruit,  which  promise  much. 
But  still  deceive  us,  when  we  come  to  touch  them. 

CvpUTt  WhirUgig, 

How  many  shepherds*  daughters,  who  in  duty 
To  gripling  fatliers  have  enthralled  their  beauty, 
To  wait  upon  the  gout,  to  walk  when  pleases 
Old  January  halt !    O  that  diseases 
Should  link  with  youth !  she  that  hath  such  a  mate. 
Is  like  two  twins,  bom  both  incorporate ; 
Th*  one  living,  th*  other  dead  :  the  living  twin 
Must  needs  be  slain  through  noisomeness  of  him 
He  carries  with  him :  such  are  tlieir  estates, 
Who  merely  marry  wealth,  and  not  their  mates. 

Broton^t  PoHorala. 

The  hour  of  marriage  ends  the  female  reign ! 
And  we  give  all  we  have  to  buy  a  chain ; 
Hire  men  to  be  our  lords,  who  were  our  slaves ; 
And  bribe  our  lovers  to  be  perjurM  knaves. 
(>,  how  they  swear  to  heaven  and  the  bride, 
They  will  be  kind  to  her,  and  none  beside ; 
And  to  themselves,  the  while  in  secret  swear, 
They  will  be  kind  to  ev*ry  one  but  her ! 

Croum'a  English  Friar, 
Huw  near  am  I  to  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not  7  not  another  like  it 
The  treasures  of  tho  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conceaPd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock*d  up  in  woman's  bve.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house ; 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  I 
The  violet-bed  *s  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  lianqueting-housc  built  in  a  garden. 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours. 

MiddUUnCt  Women  beware  Women. 

J''or  any  man  to  match  above  his  rank 
Is  but  to  sell  his  liberty. 

Ma»9inger» 

What  do  you  think  of  marriage  ? 

I  take  *t,  as  those  that  deny  purgatcHj : 

It  locilly  contains  or  heaven  or  hell ; 

'J1ierf'*s  no  third  place  in  it 

Webster. 

Hero  love  hia  gdden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
i<eif;ii«  here  and  revels. 

RowU^^B  Tw9  Noble  Kinsmen. 


Tempting  gokl  alone 
In  this  oar  age  more  marriages  oompletBi 
Than  virtue,  merit,  or  the  fiirce  of  love. 
*T  is  not  th*  external  sweetness  of  the  face, 
The  inward  excellence  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
The  just  behaviour  and  the  graceful  mien. 
With  all  th*  endowment  nature  can  bestow, 
Con  please  the  wretch  whose  riches  are  his  god; 
Who  M  rather  ransack  Indian  mines  for  gold, 
Than  revel  in  some  matchless  beauty's  arms: 
For  which  may  he  never  taste  the  joy  it  yieUs; 
But  as  a  Midas  wallowing  in  his  store, 
Let  him  curs*d  be  amid  his  heaps  of  wealtk 

Yfssd^ 

Not  in  court  amours, 
MixM  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midni^t  b4 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

Milton's  Pandm  IM 

Our  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  man. 

MiUon's  Pandiu  IM 

Hail  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  tme  source 
Of  human  oflbpring,  sole  propriety 
In  paradise  of  all  things  common  else ! 

MOimCsPan^lM 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pore, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother  first  were  knovm. 

MUisn's  ParwBte  IM 

Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 
Whose  bed  is  undefilM  and  chaste  proooone'd, 
Present  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarclu  asU 

Milton's  Paradiu  U 

Whom  thus  the  angel  interrupted  mild : 
LAment  not  E^«  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  beart, 
Thus  over.fbnd,  on  that  which  is  not  thine 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband ;  him  to  IbDow  thou  art  boond; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  nil 

MiUon's  Psrsdm  U 

For  wedlock  without  love,  some  say. 

Is  but  a  lock  witliout  a  key; 

It  is  a  kind  of  rape  to  many 

One  that  neglects,  nor  cares  not  for  ye; 

For  what  does  make  it  ravishment 

But  being  against  the  mind's  oonsent? 

O  horror !  horror  \  after  this  alliance, 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolvei  *<* 

sheep; 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  £«. 

Pryien'e  SfOoA  Fmt- 
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AH  of  a  tenonr  was  their  afler-lift, 
No  day  ducoloarM  with  domestic  strife ; 
No  jeakMBj,  but  mutual  truth  believ*d. 
Secure  Tepose,  and  kindness  nndeceiy*d. 

Dryden'B  Palamon  and  AreUe» 

This  18  the  way  all  parents  prove, 
In  managing*  their  childrcn*s  love; 
That  force  *em  t*  intermarry  and  wed, 
As  if  th*  were  burning  of  the  dead ; 
Cast  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grave. 
To  join  in  wedlock  all  they  have. 

Bif  <2er*«  HudQmu. 

When  yvn  would  give  all  worldly  plagues  a  name. 
Worse  than  they  have  already,  call  *em  Wife ! 
But  a  new  married  wife  *8  a  teeming  mischief 
Full  of  herself:  Why  what  a  deal  of  horror 
Has  that  poor  wretch  to  come,  that  married  yes- 
terday. Otway'9  Orphan, 

Marriage  to  maids  is  like  a  war  to  men ; 
The  battle  causes  fear,  but  the  sweet  hopes 
Of  winning  at  the  last,  still  draws  *em  in. 

Lee^t  Miihndmte9. 

And  now  your  matrimonial  Cupid, 

LashM  on  by  time,  grows  tir*d  and  stupid. 

For  story  and  experience  tell  us 

That  man  grows  old  and  woman  jealous. 

Both  would  their  little  ends  secure; 

He  sighs  for  freedom,  she  for  power: 

His  wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam. 

And  hers  to  domineer  at  home. 

Prtor*f  Alma. 

Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  I  only  wed. 
From  its  decline  determined  to  recede  7 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer*s  sea. 
While  gentle  zepbyrp  play  in  prosperous  gales, 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails ; 
But  would  ibrsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  7 
No,  Henry,  no :  one  sacred  oath  has  tied 
Oar  loves ;  one  destiny  our  life  shall  guide. 
Nor  wild,  nor  deep,  our  common  way  divide ! 

'  Pirior*§  Henry  and  Emma, 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen  s  gentle  powers, 

Wc^  who  improve  his  golden  hours. 

By  sweet  experience  know 

riiat  marriage,  rightly  understood, 

?ives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

i  paradise  below. 

>h !  for  a  curse  upon  the  cunning  priest, 

iVho  cxnjurM  us  together  in  a  yoke 

rhat  ^alls  roe  now. 

8mUhem*§  DUappomtmenL 


Are  we  not  one  7  are  we  not  join*d  by  heav*n  7 
E2ach  interwoven  with  the  other's  fate  7 
Are  we  not  miz*d  like  streams  of  meeting  rivers. 
Whose  blended  waters  are  no  more  distinguishM, 
But  roll  into  tho  sea  one  common  flood  7 

Rowe*i  Fair  PenitenL 
Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride. 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care. 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance ! 
The  curse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance. 

Pametr*  Hmiod, 
Abroad  too  kind,  at  home  *t  is  steadfast  hate. 
And  one  eternal  tempest  of  debate. 

Young*9  Love  of  Fame. 

I've  heard  my  honest  ancle  oflen  say. 
That  lads  should  a*  for  wives  that's  virtuous  pray 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  weel-«tor'd  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let. 

Allan  Ramoay, 
O  marriage !  marriage  I  what  a  curse  is  thine, 
Where  hands  alone  consent  and  hearts  abhor. 

mVeAlxka. 
Wedded  bve  is  founded  on  esteem, 
Wliich  the  fair  merits  of  the  mind  engage. 
For  those  are  charms  which  never  can  decay ; 
But  time  which  gives  new  whiteness  to  the  swan. 


Improves  their  lustre. 


FenUnCo  Mariamne* 


Oh  speak  the  joy !  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  oflen,  when  you  look  around. 
And  nothing  strikes  the  eye  but  sights  of  bliss. 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart, 
And  elegant  sufficiency,  content ; 
Retirement,  ryral  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
E!ase  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven. 
These  jjre  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love ; 

And  thus  their  moments  fly. 

Thomoon^i  Seaoono, 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fiite 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
^T  is  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind. 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  * 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power 
Perfoct  esteem  enlivened  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 
With  boundless  oonfidence :  for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  tove,  and  tender  bliss  secure. 

Tkamaon^tSi 
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MARRIAGE. 


What  is  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleaBnre,  and  its  nonsense  oil  7 
Who  in  each  other  dasp  whatever  fair 
High  fimcy  ibrms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish. 
Or  in  the  mind,  or  mind-iJlmninM  fiu» ; 
Truth,  goodness,  honoar,  harmony,  and  love, 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven. 

ThamMtnCi  Sea$on$» 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  ooonsels  sweet. 
How  mony  lengthen'd  sage  advices. 
The  husband  firae  the  wiib  despises ! 

Burns. 

Ev*n  in  the  happiest  choice,  where  fav'ring  heaven 
Has  equal  love  and  easy  Ibrtune  given,— 
Think  not,  the  husband  gain*d,  that  all  is  done ; 
The  prize  of  happiness  mnst  still  be  won : 
And,  oft,  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cost, 
Tlie  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost ; 
Tlie  graces  might,  alone,  his  heart  allure ; 
They  and  the  virtues,  meeting  must  secure 

Oh  fiiendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  pass*d ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  fbw  taste  thy  sweets, 

» 

Though  many  boast  thy  ftvours,  and  affect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 

Coioper's  Task, 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
or  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall ! 

Cowpar^t  Ta»h 

Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.    In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heav*n-bom  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  pleasure  is  adored. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wandering  eye,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  novelty,  her  fickle  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change, 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth^tied  love 
Joy  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 

C(ntper'$  TasJi 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  Jove  overcast. 
Nor  bUsted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strift ; 
Each  season  look*d  delightful  as  it  past. 
To  the  fond  husband,  and  the  ikithfiil  wife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
Taey  never  roam*d !  secure  beneath  the  storm. 
Which  in  ambition*s  loffy  land  is  rife. 
Where  peace  and  love  are  cankered  by  the  worm 
O*'  pride  each  bod  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

Beatti^B  MinstrtL 


Wedlock  *s  a  sancy,  sad,  fiimiliar  state. 
Where  folks  are  very  apt  to  scold  and  bate: 
Love  keeps  a  modest  distance,  is  divine, 
Obliging,  and  says  ev*ry  thing  that*B  fine. 

Dr,  WtlcaCs  Peter 
Across  the  threshold  led. 
And  every  tear  kiss*d  off  as  soon  as  shed, 
His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night; 
A  guardian  angel  o*er  his  life  presiding, 
Doubling  his  pleasure,  and  his  cares  dindin^l 

Roger8*9  Hitman  Ujl 

O  we  do  all  offend — 

There  *s  not  a  day  of  wedded  life,  if  we 

Count  at  its  close  the  little,  bitter  sum 

Of  thoughts,  and  words,  and  lodu  ankiod  vA 

firoward. 

Silence  that  chides  and  woondlngs  of  the  ere- 

But  prostrate  at  each  other's  feet,  we  should 

Each  night  forgiveness  ask. 

MalwiM'tBertaa, 

Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  sir, 

ITiat  charms  a  party,  fkils  to  charm  a  pair. 

And  as  Augusta  play*d,  she  look*d  around, 

To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound. 

But  all  were  gone  —  a  husband,  wrapt  in  glooa, 

Stalk'd  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  roea. 

A  something,  light  as  air  —  a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken  — 

Oh!  love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  has  shaken. 

And  ruder  winds  will  soon  rush  in 

To  spread  the  breach  that  words  be^n; 

And  eyes  fi>rget  the  gentle  ray 

They  wore  in  oourtship*s  smiling  day; 

And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 

A  tenderness  round  all  they  said; 

Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 

The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone. 

And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem  | 

Like  broken  clouds,  —  or  like  the  stream, 

That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow, 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever, 

Yet  ere  it  reach'd  the  plain  below. 

Breaks  into  floods,  and  parts  for  ever. 

Although  my  heart,  in  earlier  youth. 
Might  kindle  with  more  wild  desire, 

Believe  me,  it  has  gain'd  in  truth 
Much  more  than  it  has  lost  in  fire; 

The  flame  now  warms  my  inmost  core, 
That  then  but  sparkled  on  thy  broir: 

And  though  I  seem*d  to  kive  thee  nuiei 


Yet  uh,  I  love  thee  better  now. 


M0t 


MARRlAGiL 
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Tlie  pore,  open,  pRMperons  love, 
That,  idedgM  on  earth,  and  seolM  above. 

Grows  in  the  world*B  approving  eyes. 
In  fKendship^s  smile,  and  home's  caress ; 

Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 
Into  one  knot  of  happiness. 


Moon, 


To  cheer  thy  sickiiess,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake,  bat  never  waste  thy  wealth, 
Or  stand  with  smile  onmnrmuring  by, 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty. 

ByroiCo  Bride  af  Ahydoo, 

Few — none  —  find  what  they  love  or  ooold  have 

lov'd. 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  remov'd 
Antipathies  —  but  to  reeor,  ere  long, 
EnvenomM  with  IrreTocable  wrong. 

Byron's  CAOde  HwM, 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  £>rbear; 
And  aomething,  evVy  day  they  live. 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  fergive* 

Coioper's  Mutual  Forbearance, 

On  thee,  blest  yonth,  a  father's  hand  oonftrs 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wishes  knew  | 

Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  sool  is  hers ; 
Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  doe. 

Rogere'e  Poeme, 

Say,  shall  I  love  the  faifing  beanty  less, 

Whose  spring-tide  radiance  has  been  wholty 
aninet 
No— come  what  wiD,  thy  steadfast  truth  1 11  bless ; 
In  youth,  in  age,  thine  own — for  ever  thine. 

A,  A,  Watte. 

I  bless  thee  far  kind  looks  and  words 

Shower'd  on  my  path  like  dew, 
For  all  the  love  in  thoee  deep  eyes, 

A  gladness  ever  new! 
For  the  voice  which  ne'er  to  mine  replied. 

Bat  in  kindly  tones  of  cheer; 
For  ereiy  spring  of  happiness 

My  sonl  hath  tasted  here! 

Jlfrs .  Hemane^e  Poeme. 

She  tnm'd  —  and  her  mother's  gaae  brooght  back 
£kich  hue  of  her  childhood's  fiided  track. 
Oil !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tean 
"Flaw  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years ! 
Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  fhll, 
'When  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  ftctfaet*i  hall ; 
She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new — 
^lie  parts  from  fove  which  hath  still  been  troe. 

Mre,  Hemane^e  Poeme, 


1  bless  thee  for  the  noble  heart, 

The  tender  and  the  true, 
Where  mine  hath  found  the  happiest  rest 

That  e'er  fond  woman's  knew; 
I  bless  thee,  faithful  friend  and  guide, 

For  my  own,  my  treasur'd  share. 
In  the  moumfhl  secrets  of  thy  soul. 

In  thy  sorrow  and  thy  care. 

JIfrs.  Heman8*s  Poeme, 

And  if  division  come,  it  soon  is  past. 
Too  sharp,  too  strange  an  agony  to  last ! 
And  like  some  river's  bright,  abundant  tide. 
Which  art  or  accident  had  fbrc'd  aside. 
The  weU-springs  of  affection  gushing  o'er. 
Back  to  their  natural  channels  flow  once  more. 

Mre,  Norton, 
Qh!  mamed  love!  — each  heart  shall  own. 

Where  two  congenial  souls  unite. 
Thy  golden  chains  inlaid  with  down. 

Thy  lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendour  bright 

Langhome, 
But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love. 

Oh,  Hymen,  smile  upon  tfaj  rite. 
Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove. 

Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light 

Langhome, 

Then  come  the  tvild  Weather-^oome  sleet  or  eome 

snow, 
We  wfll  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow ; 
Oppression  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  and  pain. 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

Longfellow,  —  Prom  the  German, 

While  other  doublets  deviate  heie  and  there. 
What  secret  handcuff  binds  that  pretty  pair  7 
Compactest  couple !  pressing  side  to  side,  — 
Ah !  {he  white  bonnet — that  reveals  the  bride ! 

O.  W,  HoLmee, 

Together  should  our  prayers  ascend; 
Together  would  we  humbly  bend. 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name; 
And  when  I  saw  her  kindling  eye 
Beam  upward  in  her  native  sky. 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 


I  saw  her,  and  I  Wd  her  — 

I  sought  her,  and  I  won; 
A  dozen  pleasant  summers. 

And  more,  since  then  have  run* 
And  half  as  many  voices 

Now  pratding  by  her  side. 
Remind  me  of  the  autumn 

When  she  became  my  bride. 

Thomae  Mt^ckeUe^ 
29* 
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MBETING. 


The  punnt  lofe  the  wedded  lore  inohdes,  I 

Hie  ooe  pemiita  the  two  their  mutual  moodi, 
The  two  each  other  know  'mid  myriad  mnltitades. 

S,  Margaret  FuUer, 
Not  for  the  lammer-hoiir  alone, 

When  skiei  resplendent  shine. 
And  youth  and  pleasure  fill  the  throne, 

Oar  hearts  and  bands  we  twine; 
But  for  those  stem  and  wintry  days 

Of  peril,  pain,  and  fear. 
When  Heaven's  wise  discipline  doth  make 

This  earthly  journey  drear. 

Jfrt.  Sigmtmej^B  Poem$. 
Not  tog  tliis  span  of  life  alone, 

Which  as  a  blast  doth  fly. 
And  like  the  transient  flower  of  grass. 

Just  blossom,  droop^  and  die; 
But  ftr  a  being  without  end, 

This  TOW  of  love  we  take ; 
Grant  us,  oh  God!  one  home  at  last. 

For  our  Redeemer's  sake. 

3frs.  Sigottrnej^B  Poems. 

MEETING. 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes :  I  could  weep. 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy :  weU 

come: 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee! 

Shdks.  CmoUmuB. 
As  a  long.parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  ibndly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting ! 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favour  vnth  my  royal  hands. 

Shak9.  Richard  11. 
Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfeld  the  imagin'd  happiness  that  both 
Receive  m  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Shaks,  Romeo  and  JtiUeL 
It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content, 

To  see  you  here  before  me. 

Shako.  Oikdh. 
9ir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore  I  scant  toia  breathing  courtesy. 

ShtAe.  Merchant  ef  Venice. 
I  swear 
By  the  sunplicity  of  Venus'  doves ! 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospen  lovers ! 
la  that  same  place  thou  bast  appointed  me, 
1*o.uorrow  truly  wiH  I  meet  with  thee. 

Shake.  Mideummer  Nighfe  Dream. 


The  joys  of  meeting  pay  the  pangs  of  abseooe; 

Else  who  could  bear  it? 

Row^e  Tameikm 

Absence,  with  all  iti  pain, 
Is  by  this  charming  moment  wip'd  away. 

Thomeon^e  AguwuHWBi, 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

'T  is  like  a  son-glimpse  through  a  shower, 

A  watery  ray  an  instant  seen. 

Then  darkly  dosing  clouds  between. 

ScaWtRtii^ 

It  is  the  hour  when  they 

Who  love  us  are  accustom'd  to  desceDd 

Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat! 

How  my  heart  beats! 

ByronU  Heaven  and  £nfi 

And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  ame&di 
For  aH  the  long  years  I  've  been  wand'Hog  any- 
To  see  tlios  around  me  my  youth's  early  fiiends, 
As  smiling  and  kind  as  in  that  happy  day? 
Though  haply  o'er  some  of  your  brows  as  o'er  nune, 
The  snow  fell  of  time  may  be  stealing— what  theo ! 
Like  Alps  in  the  sunset,  thus  lighted  by  wine, 
We  'U  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  youth's  rosea  agm 

Ams. 

There 's  not  a  fibre  in  my  trembling  fiame 
That  does  not  vibrate  when  thy  step  dram  nor, 
There 's  nota  pulse  that  throbs  not,  when  Ibetr 

Thy  voice,  thy  breathing,  nay  thy  very  name. 

FraneeeKaaiUBidk. 

And  must  they  meet  first  in  a  carelesB  crowd? 

Hiis  was  a  moment's  grief. 

MmL«^ 

The  morning  blush  was  lighted  up  by  bope,— 

The  hope  of  meeting  her. 

MisiLeaio- 

Ah  me! 

The  world  is  fiill  of  meetings  such  as  thia— 

A  thrill,  a  voiceless  challenge  and  reply— 

And  sudden  partings  after! 

Wmt'iPaa^ 

I  have  said  I  would  not  meet  him  — 

Have  I  said  the  words  ui  vain  7 
Sunset  bums  along  the  hilLtops, 

And  I  'm  waiting  here  again : 
But  my  promise  is  not  broken. 

Though  I  stand  where  once  we  met; 

When  I  hear  his  coming  feotsteps, 

I  can  fly  him  even  yet. 

PkdtCeni. 

I  will  not  wait  his  coming 
He  win  surely  come  once  more ; 

Though  I  said  I  would  not  meet  him, 
I  have  told  him  so  befixe. 


MELANCHOLY. 


MELANCHOLY. 

Ten  me,  sweet  lord,  what  ib  *t  that  takes  from  thee 
Thj  itomach,  pleaBurc,  and  tlijr  golden  sleep  7 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  eyes  upon  the  earth  7 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt*st  alone  7 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  giv*n  thy  treasures  and  my  rights  of  tliee 
To  thick^yM  musing,  and  cursM  melancholy  7 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Pari  I. 

O  melancholy! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  7  find 

The  ooie,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  carrack 

Might  eat'Iiest  harbour  in  7 

Shakt.  Cymhdine. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 

Which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's, 

Which  is  fkntastical ;  nor  the  courtier's, 

Wliich  is  pride ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is 

Ambition ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ; 

Nor  the  lady's,  wjiich  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's, 

Which  is  aU  these :  but  it  is  a  melancholy 

Of  mine  own ;  compounded  of  many  simples, 

Extracted  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed. 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels ; 

In  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 

In  a  most  hum'rous  sadness. 

Shakt,  At  you  Uke  it. 

That  melancholy. 
Though  ending  in  distraction,  should  work 
So  far  upon  a  man  as  to  compel  him 
To  court  a  thing  that  hath  nor  sense,  nor  being. 

Is  unto  me  a  miracle. 

Jtfasstngfr's  Dvke  cf  MUan, 

Melancholy 

Is  not,  as  you  ooDceive,  an  indisposition 

Of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease ;  so  ecstasy, 

Fantastic  dotage,  madness,  frenzy,  rapture, 

Of  mere  imagination,  differ  partly 

From  melancholy ;  which  is  briefly  this : 

A  mere  commotion  of  the  mind,  o'ercharg'd 

With  fear  and  sorrow ;  first  begat  i*  th'  brain. 

The  seal  of  reason,  and  from  thence,  derived 

As  suddenly  into  the  heart,  the  seat 

Of  onr  affectian. 

John  Ford'9  Laoer*a  Mtlanehelly, 

But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy. 
Hail,  divinest  melancholy! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue. 

AfiZton's  H  Peiuento, 

Those  pleasaresi  melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

MiiimCt  Jl  PffwerosOi 


He  comes !  he  comes !  in  every  breeas  the  povrer 

Of  philosophic  melancholy  comes ! 

His  near  approach,  the  sudden  starting  tear. 

The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 

The  softened  feature,  and  the  beating  heart. 

Pierced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 

O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes ! 

Inflames  imagination ;  thro'  the  breast 

Infuses  every  tenderness ;  and  far 

Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought 

Tham$on^8  iSsssom. 

There  is  a  mood 
(I  sing  not  to  the  vacant  and  the  young,) 
There  is  a  kindly  mood  of  melancholy. 
That  wings  the  soul,  and  points  her  to  the  skies. 

J)yer*9  Ruhut  afRonu. 

With  eyes  uprais'd,  as  one  inspir'd. 
Pale  melancholy  sat  retir'd. 
And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat. 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
PourM  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul. 

CoKtns's  Pasnofis. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  tlurall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclin'd, 
Sooth'd  witli  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind : 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seem'd  noise  and  folly 
To  the  pure  soul  by  fancy's  fire  refip'd ! 
Ah,  what  is  mirth,  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm   compared  of  heavenly 
melancholy  I  BeaUWa  Minstrd, 

Melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth7 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  ite  phantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  darkness, 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  reaL 

Byron. 
Melancholy 
Site  on  me,  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 
Which  will  not  let  the  sun-beams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain,  and  end ;  but  spreads  itself 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  like  envy  between  man 

And  man  —  an  everlasting  mist. 

Byron, 

Go,  yon  may  call  it  madness,  folly,  — 

You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away ; 

There 's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay ! 

JRijgsrs. 

Ah,  there  are  momente  for  us  here,  when,  seeing 
Lifo's  inequalities,  and  woe,  and  care. 
The  buroens  laid  upon  our  mortal  being 
Seem  heavier  than  the  human  heart  can  bear. 

PhaboCart^ 
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MEMCHIY. 


There  le  a  shadow  on  my  heart 

I  cannot  fling  aside. 

Alice  Cwrey, 

A  shade  hath  passM 

Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here ; 

A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  hath  wrapped 

The  remnant  of  mj  brief  career ; 

No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win, 

The  sparkling  femit  hath  dried  within. 

Margaret  DaMmm. 

Strange  that  the  loTe*lorn  heart  will  beat 

With  rapture  wild  amid  its  folly ;— - 

No  grief  so  soft,  no  pain  so  sweet 

As  love*s  delicious  melancholy. 

Mre,  Oegood, 

I  shrink  from  the  embitter*d  close 

Of  my  own  melancholy  tale : 
*T  is  long  since  I  have  wakM  my  woes  — - 

And  nerve  and  voice  together  fail ! 
The  throb  beats  ^ter  at  my  brow, 

My  brain  feels  warm  with  starting  tears. 
And  I  shall  weep  —  but  heed  not  thou ! 

'Twill  soothe  awhile  the  ache  of  years  ! 

llie  heart  transfizM  —  worn  out  with  grief— 

Win  turn  the  arrow  for  relief. 

Wmi^e  Mdonie. 

Blame  not,  if  oft  in  melancholy  mood 
This  theme  too  far  such  fancy  hath  pursued, 
And  if  the  soul  that  with  high  hope  should  beat. 
Turns  to  the  gloomy  grave's  unblest  retreat 

Robert  Sonde, 

As  the  drain'd  fountain,  fill'd  with  autumn  leaves. 

The  field  swept  naked  of  its  gamer'd  sheaves ; 

So  wastes  at  noon  the  promise  of  our  dawn. 

The  springs  all  choking,  and  the  harvest  gone. 

O.  W,  Hobnee. 

There  is  no  music  in  this  life 

That  sounds  with  happy  laughter  solely ; 

There 's  not  a  string  attun'd  to  mirth, 

But  has  its  chord  of  mekincholy. 

Thomae  Hood. 


MEMORY. 

Wo  will  revive  those  times,  and  in  our  memories 

Preserve,  and  still  keep  fresh,  like  flowers  in  water. 

Those  happier  days;  when  at  our  eyes  our  souls 

Kindled  their  mutual  fires,  their  equal  beams 

Shot  and  returned,  'till  link'd  and  twin'd  in  one, 

Thev  cbainM  our  hearts  together. 

DenhanCe  Sopky. 

Had  memory  oeen  lost  with  innocence. 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence,  nor  th'  offence : 
T  was  his  chief  punishment,  to  keep  in  store, 
Tne  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before. 

Z>efiAasfi. 


None  grow  00  old, 
Not  to  remember  where  they  hid  their  gold; 
From  age  such  art  of  memory  we  learn. 
To  forget  nothing  what  is  oar  eonoem: 
Their  interest  no  priest,  nor  sorcerer 
Forgets,  nor  lawyer,  nor  philosopher; 
No  understanding,  memory  can  want, 
Where  wisdom  studious  industry  doth  plant 

Dadmu 

Come,  flattering  memory !  and  teD  m j  heart 
How  kind  she  was,  and  with  what  pleasing  ait 
She  strove  its  fondest  wishes  to  obtain. 
Confirm  her  power,  and  faster  bind  my  chain. 

0  remembraaoe ! 
Why  dost  thou  open  all  my  wounds  again  ? 

Lee*e  Tkeedemi 

A  confusM  report  pass'd  thro*  my  eari; 
But  fhU  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream. 
It  vanished  in  the  business  of  the.  day. 

Lee'e  (Eiifu. 

Thinking  will  make  me  mad :  why  must  I  think, 
When  no  thought  brings  me  oomibrt? 

SouihenCe  Fatal  jfarru^ 

Thought  is  damnation !  'T  is  the  plague  of  denk 
To  think  on  what  they  are ! 

Rowe'e  Ambiiioite  Sttpau&ff. 

Perish  the  lover,  whose  imperfect  flame 

Forgets  one  feature  of  the  nymph  he  loved. 

Shautm 

Ask  the  faithfiil  youth 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her,  whom  long  he  lo?'d, 
So  often  fills  his  arms;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour 
To  pay  the  moumfbl  tribute  of  his  tears? 
Oh !  he  will  tell  thee  tiiat  the  wealth  of  vorids 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour  when,  stealing  from  the  xuihe 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  sooths 
With  virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. 

AkentideU  PUaeuree  oflmagM^ 

O  memory !  thou  fimd  deoeiver. 

Still  importunate  and  vain. 

To  former  joys  recurring  ever. 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  th'  of  prest  oppressing, 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe  I 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe.  ., 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  tarns  the  psst  to  pain. 

Ooldmitk'e  Deaerted  rtO^T* 
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Still  o'er  thaw  leeiiMt  mj  memory  wakes, 
And  fbodtj  broodi  witfi  miser  eare ; 

Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes 
As  streams  their  ehamieh  deeper  wear. 


And  scenes,  loi^  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 

Came  wildering  o'er  liis  aged  brain. 

fi'cfltt's  Lay  ofth€  LaU  MiimtnL 

Throimrh  the  shadowy  past, 

Like  a  tomb  searcher,  memory  ran, 

Ltflin^  each  shroud  that  time  had  oast 

O'er  buried  hopes. 

Moore* $  Looe$  of  the  AngeU, 

On  this  dear  jewel  of  my  memory 

My  heart  will  ever  dwell,  and  fate  in  Tain 

Ponesstng  that,  essay  to  make  me  wretched. 

L§rd  John  JRiisss2rs  Dm  Carko, 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  &at  guards  a  foreign  shore, 

Condeinn'd  to  climb  his  mountain  difi  no  more ; 

If  chance  he  hears  that  song,  so  sweetly  wild. 

Which  on  those  hills  his  infant  hours  beguiled ; 

Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes,  that  round  him  rise. 

And  rinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

nogorOm 

It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  10016  wUd  melody.  Sogm't  AOg. 

But  e^r  and  anon  of  griefb  subdued. 
"Hiere  comes  a  token  like  a  soor|rion's  sting. 
Scarce  seen  but  with  ftesh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  alight  withal  may  be  the  thingr  whi^'i  bring. 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  could  fling 
Aiide  hr  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound  -^ 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring, 
A  flower  -*  the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall 

wound. 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are 

darkly  bound ; 
Aad  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  Icayes  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  fkmiliar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold  -*  the  chang'd  —^  perchance  the  dead — 


The  moum'd,  the  lo?'d,  the  lost — too  many !  yet 
how  few!  Bynn*$  CkOdo  HaroUL 

Bat  in  that  instant,  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  yeass. 

ByrmC§  Oiaour. 


Alas !  the  heedlessness  of  aO  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profbund. 

Byran'sXonk 
Joy's  recoOection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  stilL 

Byron^o  Doge  of  Venie% 

And  thus,  as  in  memory's  bark  we  shall  glide 
To  visit  the  scenes  of  our  boyhood  anew, 
Though  ofl  we  may  see,  looking  down  on  the  tide. 
The  wreck  of  full  many  a  hope  shining  through— 
Yet  still,  as  in  fancy  we  point  to  the  flowers. 
That  once  made  a  garden  of  all  the  gay  shore, 
Deceiv'd  for  a  moment,  we'll  think  them  still  ours, 
And  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  life's  morning  once 
more.  Anom 

A  pen  — to  register;  a  key— 
That  winds  through  secret  wards; 
Are  well  assign'd  to  Memory 


By  sllegoric  Bards. 
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LuU'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise! 
"Eaueh  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 

Rog€r9*9  Pleanarm  qf  Memory, 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  ftrm 
Has  borne  the  bufirt  of  the  mountain  storm : 
And  who  will  first  his  ibnd  impatience  meet  ? 
His  &ithful  dog 's  already  at  his  feet ! 

Rogero^o  PUomwoo  of  Memory, 

Sweet  memory,  wafled  by  the  gentle  gale, 
Ofl  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail, 
To  view  the  fiury  haunts  of  kng-lost  hours. 
Blest  with  flir  greener  shades,  fkr  lovelier  floworSb 

Roger9*9  Pleaovreo  of  Memory 

Hail,  memory,  hail !  in  tfay  ezhaostlees  mine, 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 

Rogero^o  PUaoureo  ofMommfk 
That  heart,  methinks. 
Were  of  strange  mould,  which  kept  no  cherish'd 

print 
Of  earlier,  happier  times,  when  life  was  firesh, 
And  love  and  innocence  made  hdyday  t 
Or,  that  own'd 

No  transient  sadness,  when  a  dream,  a  glimpse 
Of  ftncy  touch'd  past  joys. 

Memories  en  memories !  to  my  soul  again 
There  oome  such  dreams  wt  vanish'd  love  antf 
bfiss, 
Tliat  my  wrong  heart,  though  long  inured  to  pain, 
Sinks  with  the  fUness  of  its  wrstchedness 

PAobsCfny 


Ah,  tell  me  not  that  memory 

Sheds  gladness  o*er  the  past: 
What  is  recaird  hj  faded  flowen 

Save  that  they  do  not  last? 

Were  it  not  better  to  forget, 

Than  but  remember  and  regret? 

Jtftfs  London, 

Number  the  riches  by  thy  memory  hoarded, 
Relics  of  joys  thy  by-past  years  have  known, — 

How  many  real  things  are  there  recorded  ? 
How  much  tnu  light  was  o*er  thy  pathway 
tliruwn  Mrs.  Emhury. 


MERCY. 

Some  clerks  no  doubt  in  their  deviceful  art, 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  I  treat, 
To  wecten  mercy,  be  of  justice  part, 
Or  drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  entreat : 
This  weQ  I  wote,  that  sure  she  is  as  great, 
And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 
Sith  in  the  Almighty's  everlasting  scat. 
She  first  was  bred  and  bom  of  heavenly  race, 
From  thence  poured  down  on  men  by  Influence 
of  grace.  Spen8er*§  Fairy  Queen, 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Qpon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessM ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

Shaka.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  gods, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shako,  Merchant  of  Venico, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this— 

Tliat  in  the  ooofse  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Shako,  Merchant  of  Venice, 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  *longs. 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 

The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 

Become  them  with  one  hidf  so  good  a  grace. 

As  mercy  does 

Shako,  Mea,for  Mea. 

M<5rcy  is  not  itself  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 

Shako,  Mea,  fir  Moa. 

Merciffal  heaven ! 

Hioa  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  fulphuroos  bolt, 

fl|rfit'flit  tho  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Than  the  soft  myitlA. 

Shako.  Moa,  fir  Moa. 


How  woold  yon  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment, 
But  judge  as  you  do?  O^  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  bieathe  within  your  lipi, 

like  man  new  made ! 

Shako.  Mea,  for  Mm. 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  godiT 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful, 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

Shako,  ruuo  AwMm 

If  little  &ults  proceeding  on  distemper, 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 

When  capita]  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  ud 

digested. 

Appear  before  ns? 

ShakB,HemtiV. 

I  am  an  unable  suitor  to  yoor  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

Shako,  Ttmon  efAAm. 

Say —pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet; 
No  word,  likt^pardon,  for  kings'  months  so  sweeL 

Shako,  Ridari  IL 

The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late, 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kilTd: 
You  must  not  dare,  Ibr  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosomS) 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters  worrying  them. 

Shako,HeKiit 

*T  is  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  prateelor. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  oflfender's  team, 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  fiur  their  ftiitt. 

Shako,  Henry  F.    Part  H 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  &r ;  *t is  virtue: 

His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them, 

Not  you,  correct  him. 

Shako.  Homy  Vttl 

The  greatest  attribute  of  heaven  is  mercy; 
And  't  is  the  crown  of  justice,  and  the  glory, 
Where  it  may  kill  with  right,  to  save  with  pitf. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher'o  Lavor'o  Fngrm- 

Great  minds  erect  their  never-fiuling  trophies 
On  the  firm  base  of  mercy ;  but  to  triumph 
O'er  a  suppliant,  by  base  fortune  captiv*d, 
Argues  a  bastard  ccnquest 

JtfMttf^ger*«  En^peror  of  the  E^ 

O  think !  think  upward  on  the  thrones  above: 
Disdain  not  mercy,  since  they  mercy  love; 
If  mercy  were  not  mii^Icd  with  their  pow'r, 
This  wretched  world  could  not  subsist  an  bcnr. 
Sir  W.  Davenanto  Siege  efJM^ 
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Wretched,  bj  tfw^zj  paMion  led. 
Bom  Mnfii],  and  to  many  orron  bred, 
Haa  nee  of  mercy  still ;  and  does  esteem 
Creation  a  leas  work,  than  to  redeem. 

Sir  W,  Davenani  on  <i«  /{esfonrfisfi. 

He  that  *s  merciful 
Unto  the  bad,  is  crael  to  the  good. 

IKamb^^s  JfiMe's  Loekmg'^laat, 
Ijcss  pleasure  take  braye  minds  in  battle  woo 
Hian  in  resiaring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear, 
But  man  alone  can,  whom  he  conquers,  spare. 

Wir&r,  to  my  Lard  PraUcior. 

On  pie^  humanity  is  bnih, 

And  on  humanity  much  happiness. 

Yoiisi^s  NigH  ThoughU. 

*T  is  mercy !  mercy ! 
The  mark  of  heav'n  impressM  on  human  kind, 
Mercy,  that  glads  the  world,  deals  joy  around ; 
Mercy  that  smooths  the  dreadful  brow  of  power, 
And  makes  dominion  light ;  mercy  that  saves, 
Binds  up  the  broken  heart,  and  heals  despair. 

Rowe*9  Lady  Jane  Orey. 

In  mercy  and  justice  both, 
Through  heaven  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel. 
But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine. 

MUUnCt  Paradite  Lo§L 

0  mercy,  heav'nly  bom !    Sweet  attribute ! 
Thaa  great,  thou  best  prerogative  of  power ! 
Justice  may  guard  the  throne,  but  joinM  with  thee. 
On  rocks  of  adamant,  it  stands  secure. 

And  braves  the  storm  beneath. 

SommSa^9  Chan. 

Let  usurpation,  that  eternal  slave 

To  fear,  the  tyrant's  greater  tyrant,  dye 

Her  thirsty  purple  deep  in  native  blood : 

The  lawful  prince,  by  daring  to  fi>rgive. 

Asserts  the  great  prerogative  of  heav*n. 

And  proves  his  claim  divine. 

JtfftryU  Edwin. 

Hate  shuts  her  soul  when  dove^ed  Mercy  pleads. 

Sprague'M  Poem$, 

Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 

But  God  win  never. 

Cowpet't  Ta9k, 

Spider !  thou  need'st  not  run  in  fear  about 
To  shun  my  curious  eyes: 

1  won*t  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out— 
Lest  thou  should*st  ^t  the  flies; 

Nor  wiU  I  roast  thee  with  a  damn*d  delight, 

Thy  strange  instinctive  fiMtitude  to  see ; 

For  there  is  one  who  might 

One  day  roast  me. 

ffmithtft, 


Of  God  she  mmg^  and  of  the  mild 
Attendant  mercy,  that  beside 
His  awful  throne  finr  ever  amird. 
Ready  with  her  white  hand  to  guide 
His  bolts  of  vengeance  to  their  prey  •— 
That  she  might  quench  them  on  their  way ! 

Moore*a  Leeet  ^  the  Angd$. 

■  The  world  would  be  lonely. 
The  garden  a  wilderness  left  to  deform. 
If  the  flowers  but  remember'd  the  chilling  winds 

only. 
And  the  fields  gave  no  verdure,  for  fbar  of  the 

storm*  CkarUa  Swam* 


MERIT. 


Who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !  let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

8hak9.  Merchant  ef  Veidce. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  derivM  corruptly !  and  that  dear  honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  7 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  7 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleanM 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  7  and  how  much 

honour 
Pick*d  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  vamish*d7 

Shako.  Merchant  of  Vomeo. 

Oh,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong 

it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom ; 

When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 

A  fbrted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 

And  sanre  of  oblivion. 

Shako.  Mea.fir  Men. 

There  *s  a  proud  modesty  in  merit ! 
Averse  fhm  asking,  and  resoIvM  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gifts  it  asks. 

DryderCo  Cleameneo. 

Be  thon  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend. 

His  praise  is  lost  wlio  waits  till  all  commend. 

Pope. 
Good  actions  erown  themselves  with  lasting  bays, 
Who  deserves  well,  needs  not  aaother*s  praise. 

ffsot* 


like  his,  the  ftrtone  of  the  mind, 

B^ggan  all  wealth. 

7ftoiiMeii'«  Tanerod  amd  Si^fiammdB 

Unrivall*d  as  thy  merit,  be  thy  iuato, 

ToMi 
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BfESSENGER^  MIND. 


1 


MESSENGER. 

With  th&t  he  g^ave  his  able  hone  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  etrock  hie  armed  heeb 
Againet  the  panting  aides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head,  and  starting  so, 
He  seem-d  in  ranning  to  detour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

Shak9.  Henry  IV.    Pari  IL 

Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  efer  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
RememberM  kaoUing  a  departing  friend. 

Skak9.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

Thou  tremblest;  and  tbe  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  feeU  thy  errand. 
E^ren  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt. 

Shaki.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him : 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Shake.  Maehetk 

If  thou  8peak*st  false, 
Upen  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive ; 
Till  fiunine  ding  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. 

Shake.  Maeheth. 

Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  ai  France  * 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 

Shake.  King  JiAn. 

Pr*ythee,  say  on; 

Tbe  sitting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  prodaim 

A  matter  from  thee :  and  a  birth  indeed. 

Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Shake.  Temj^eai. 

I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love ; 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Shaike.  Merchant  ef  Vemce^ 

I  mutt  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Reoeinng  them  fVora  such  a  worthless  pmt 

Shake.  Twe  OeedUmen  ef  Verema. 

He  gitie,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vam  excuse. 
But,  as  thou  knv'st  thy  lifo,  make  speed  ihim  henos. 
Shake.  Twe  GenOemen  ef  Vi 
i  go^  I  go ;  kok,  how  I  gv; 
Swifter  than  anow  from  the  Tartai^s  bow. 

Shake.  Midemnmer  Nighte  Dream. 


I  He  oomes,  the  herald  of  a  noiiy  wodd. 
With  spatterM  boots,  strappM  waist,  and  floM 

locks; 
News  fhmi  aB  nations  lumbering  at  bis  baek, 
Tme  to  his  charge,  the  dose-packM  load  befaisd, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  ooncem 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin*d  inn ; 
And,  having  dropp*d  th'  expected  bag,  pasi  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  lighUhearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  meawnger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Cou^a/'iTai, 

The  Tartar  Ughtod  at  the  gate. 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight; 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress. 
But  this  might  be  from  weariness: 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 
But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  ride; 
He  drew  the  token  finim  his  vest. 
Angel  of  death !  *t is  Hassan's  doren  creit! 

Byrm'e  (?ia«r. 


MIND. 


Sordid  and  dmighill 
Minds,  oompos'd  of  earth,  in  that  gross  elsment 
Fix  all  their  happiness ;  but  purer  spiriti, 
Purg'd  and  refin'd,  shake  off  that  dog  of 
Human  frailty. 

Beaumont  and  Pteteher^e  Elder  BrtAff, 

RetirM  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 
As  beauty  doth  in  sdf-behdding  eye ; 
Mao's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  rights, 
A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  scumim'd  lie, 
Of  &irest  forms,  and  sweetest  shapes  tbe  store, 
Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  tbea 
more.  SmA^A 

Hail,  horrors!  h^I, 
Tnferaal  worid,  and  thou,  prolbundest  heU, 
Recdve  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  bringi 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heav'n  of  hell,  a  hell  of  hear'n. 

MiUon^e  Paradiet  I^ 

Mind,  mind    alone,  (bear   witDOM   earth  tad 

heafeni) 
The  living  fbuntuns  in  itself  oootains 
Of  beaateone  and  sublime:  hers,  hand  ia haa^ 
Sit  paramount  the  graces ;  here  enthron'd, 
•Cdestial  Venus,  with  dmnest  sin, 
Inrites  the  sod  to  never.&ding  joy. 

Jkeneid^e  Pleaemee  eflmegi»^^ 


unm 


9U 


Jjook  then  abroad  throojrh  natai e,  to  the  ranca 
or  planets,  sims,  and  adamantine  spheroB, 
Wheeling  unshaken  throngh  the  Toid  unmense ; 
And  speak,  O  man,  does  this  oapacions  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Bratos  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Ossar's  fiite. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  JoTe, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  callM  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  7 
For  b !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  free! 

Aken»ide*9  Pleaiurts  tf  Imagvnaiwn, 

7*he  immortal  mind,  superior  to  his  fkte. 
Amid  the  outrage  of  external  things, 
Firm  as  the  solid  base  of  this  great  world. 
Rests  on  his  own  fbundation.    Blow,  ye  winds  *. 
Te  waves !  ye  thunders !  roll  your  tempests  on ! 
^ake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  sky ! 
Till  an  its  orbs  and  all  its  worlds  of  fire 
Be  loosenM  fSrom  their  seats ;  yet  still  serene. 
The  unconquer'd  mind  looks  down  upon  the  wreck ; 
And  erer  stronger  as  the  storms  advance. 
Firm  through  the  closing  ruin  holds  his  way, 
Where  nature  calls  him  to  the  destin'd  goal. 

Akentide'i  PUamret  of  Imagination. 

With  curious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought, 
Preys  on  herself  and  is  destroyed  by  thought ! 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind, 
Rots  out  her  pow*rB,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind. 

ChunhUL 

For  just  experience  teUs,  in  ev'ry  soil. 
That  those  who  think,  must  govern  those  who  toil ; 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportianM  loads  on  each. 

Goldondik'M  TrmeOer, 

Mmd,  despatehM  upon  the  busy  toil. 
Should  range  where  Providence  has  blessed  the 

soil; 
Visiting  every  flow'r  with  labour  meet, 
And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet. 
She  should  imbue  tlie  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips, 
That  good  diffos'd  may  more  abundant  grow. 
And  speech  may  praise  the  pow'r  that  bids  it  flow. 

CowptT^o  ConoorooHonm 

Oar  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  *tis  in  vain 
We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey— 
Hie  spirit  in  the  end  wiH  have  its  way. 

Jfyion. 
Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne, 
And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  eiwiL 

BynHm 


The  gaudy  glass  of  fortune  only  strikes 
The  vulgar  eye ;  the  suffirage  of  the  wise, 
Hie  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attaia*d 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

ArmMtronffo  Art  of  Preoerving  Hetdih. 

The  mind  doth  shape  itself  to  its  own  wants, 
And  can  bear  all  things. 

Joamut  BaUHe'B  Rayfter, 

By  earth,  and  heU,  and  heaven, 
The  shroud  of  souls  is  riven. 

Mind,  mind  alone 
Is  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power ! 
Earth's  deepest  night,  from  this  blest  hour. 

The  night  of  mind  is  gone. 

JEbenexer  EUhtt 

The  mind  within  me  panted  afler  mind, 

Hie  spirit  sigh'd  to  meet  a  kindred  spirit. 

And  in  my  human  heart  there  was  a  void, 

Which  nothing  but  humanity  could  fiU. 

Jrnneg  Montgomoty. 

Mind's  command  o'er  mind. 
Spirit's  o'er  spirit,  is  the  clear  effect 
And  natural  action  of  an  inward  gift. 

Given  of  God. 

Bailey^o  Feottu. 

Yet  minions  never  think  a  noble  thought; 
But  with  brute  hate  of  brightness  bay  a  mind 
Which  drives  the  darkness  out  of  them,  like  hounds. 

BaUey'o  Feotuo. 

Hio  mind  is  as  the  &ce — ^fbr  who  goes  forth 

In  public  walks  without  a  veil  at  least  ? 

"T  is  this  oonstraint  makes  half  life's  misery. 

Mi$a  London, 
Hme  has  small  pow'r 
O'er  features  the  mind  moulds.    Roses  where 
They  once  have  bloom'd  a  fragrance  leave  behind; 
And  hartuocy  will  linger  on  the  wind ; 
And  suns  continue  to  light  up  the  air, 
When  set ;  and  music  from  the  broken  shrine. 
Breathes,  it  is  said,  around  whose  altar-stone 
His  flower  the  votary  has  ceas'd  to  twine  :— 
Types  at  the  beauty  that,  when  youth  is  gone, 
Breathes  ttom  the  soul  whose  brightness  mocks 
decline.  George  HUl. 

With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glow, 

Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show 

An  all-inspiring  souL 

LetiFriihis. 

It  is  sure, 

Stamped  by  the  seal  of  nature,  that  the  well 

Of  mind,  where  all  its  waters  gather  pure, 

Siall  with  unquestioned  spell  all  hearts  allure. 

Wisdom  enshrined  in  beauty — Oh !  how  high 

Hw  order  of  that  breliness. 

PerdoaVt  PoemM 


The  mind 

Forg«B  fitHn  knowledgfe  an  archangePs  spear, 

And  with  the  spirits  that  oompel  the  world, 

Conflicts  for  empire. 

Wiai8*$  Ppems, 

What's  the  hrow 

Or  the  eye's  lustre,  or  the  step  of  air. 

Or  oobur,  bat  the  beaatifhl  links  that  chain 

The  mind  from  its  rare  element? 

WtlKs's  Poems. 

Woe,  woe,  to  all  who  ^ind 

Their  brethren  of  a  common  Father  down  I 

To  all  who  plimder  from  the  immortal  mind 

Its  bright  and  glorious  crown! 

WkUHtr^M  Poems. 


MIRTH. 

And  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fidr, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone :        " 
Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air. 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd  that  nigh  her  breath  was 

gone* 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one 
'rhat  to  her  miglit  move  cause  of  merriment : 
Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none. 
She  could  devise ;  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  &ed  her  feolish  humour  and  vain  joUiment. 

Spen$er'$  Fairy  Queen. 
A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 

Shak9,  Loc^9  Labowr  LtmL 
Let  me  play  the  ibel: 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  lot  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cod  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shak$.  Merchant  tf  Veniee. 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
'  (Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair ;) 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperaturcs,  and  foes  to  life  7 

Shak9,  Comedy  qfErron. 
'TIS  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 

Shaki,  Henry  V, 

Come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
Jn  heav'n  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart^easing  mirth. 

MiUon'9  VAXUgr^ 

ilasto  thee,  aij  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthfhl  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles^ 
Nod*  vnd  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 

MOUm'B  L'AOtgr^ 


Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go^ 
On  the  light  fentastic  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee, 
The  mountain  njrmph,  sweet  liberty. 

MiboK'f  VASqm. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  vrith  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

JtftUon'e  VAUegn. 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt ; 
And  ev'ry  grin  so  merry,  draws  one  out. 

Dr.  WolcoCt  Peter  Finder. 

O  s[nrit8  gay,  and  kindly  heart! 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart! 

Joanna  BmSk 

He  is  so  fiill  of  pleasant  anecdote. 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  in  his  wit. 
Time  vanishes  befi>re  him  as  he  speaks, 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice^  peeps. 

Joanna  BaiUie'o  De  Montfai 

But  then  her  fiiee. 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch — so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowing  of  an  innocent  heart;-* 


It  haunts  me  stilL 


Rogtrt 


While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  control 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  Iiei 

souL 
And  where  it  most  sparkled,  no  glance  could  dii 

cover. 
In  lip,  cheek  or  eyes,  for  she  brighten'd  all  over, 
like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  ia  upon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples,  and  laughs  in  thesoa 

Mm. 
Merry  books,  once  read  fbr  pastime, 

If  ye  dar'd  to  read  again. 
Only  memories  of  the  last  time 
Would  swim  darkly  up  the  brain! 

Jlftst  Barrettt  Pom 

The  meny  heart,  the  merry  heart, 

Of  heaven's  gift  I  hold  thee  best; 
And  they  who  feel  its  pleasant  throln 

Though  dark  their  lot,  arc  truly  blest— 
From  youth  to  age  it  changes  not. 

In  joy  and  sorrow  still  the  same; 
When  skies  are  dark,  and  tempests  scowl. 

It  shines  a  steady  beacon  flame. 
It  gives  to  beauty  half  its  power, 

The  nameless  charms  worth  all  the  rest— 
The  light  that  dances  o'er  a  face. 

And  speaks  of  sunshine  in  the  breast 
If  Beauty  ne'er  have  set  her  seal. 

It  well  supplies  her  absence  too^ 
And  many  a  cheek  looks  pasnng  fair, 

Beeane  a  meny  heart  shines  througiii 

New  England  Magasine,  VtL  J 


MISCHIEF- If  ISEIL 


an 


Snch 


Of  mirth's  ezabennce  ▼into  not  tar  good* 

Mia9  Landon*9  Patmi' 

—  Don't  you  know  that  people  wont  employ 
A  man  who  wrongs  his  manlinesa  by  laughing 

like  a  boy? 
And  Bospect  the  azure  blossom  that  unfolds  upon 

a  shoot,  f 

As  if  wisdom^s  old  potato  could  not  flourish  at  its 

root!  O.  W.  IfobMt. 

How  brilliant  and  mirthfUl  the  light  of  her  eye, 
Like  a  star  glancing  oat  fiom  the  blue  of  the  sky ! 

Wdttier. 

I  look  upon  the  ftdlng  flowers 

fliou  gavest  me,  lady,  in  thy  mirth, 
And  mourn,  that  with  the  perishing  hours 

Such  fiiir  things  perish  fi'om  the  earth ; 
For  thus,  I  know,  the  moment's  feeling 

Its  own  light  web  of  life  unweaves, 
The  dearest  trace  ftom.  memory  stealing. 

Like  perfume  from  their  dying  leaves  — 
The  thought  that  gave  it,  and  the  flower. 
Alike  the  creatures  of  an  hour. 

And  thus  it  better  were,  perhaps  — 
For  fteling  is  the  nurse  of  pain, 

And  joys  that  linger  in  their  lapse 
Must  die  at  last — and  so  are  vain.  

Often,  often  have  I  lifted 

To  my  lip  the  cup  of  mirth, 
When  the  beautifhl  and  gifted 

Crowded  round  the  ftstal  hearth. 

IT*  ii»  C»  notHUt* 

A  little  of  thy  merriment, 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content, 

Give  me,  my  cheerful  brook,— 
lliat  I  may  still  be  flill  of  glee 
And  gladsomeness  where'er  I  be, 
Tliongh  fickle  fate  hath  prison'd  me 

In  some  neglected  nook. 

Jamei  Ru$9dl  LowtU, 


Ah,  me !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 

While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasto  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguiaaii 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprise. 

As  lamps  bum  silent,  with  unconscious  light. 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright; 
Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  faO, 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief  does  it  alL 

A.  urn. 


MISCHIEF. 

O  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  entef  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men ! 

Shaka,  Romeo  and  JuUeL 
He  that  may  hinder  mischief) 
And  yet  permito  it,  is  an  accessary. 

Fneman'o  In^peritU» 

Mischief  that  may  be  help'd,  is  hard  to  know ; 
And  danger  going  on  still  multiplies. 
Where  harm  hath  many  wings,  care  arm»  too  late. 

Lord  Brooke* 0  AlohuiL 


MISER. 


The  miser  lives  alone,  abhorrM  by  all 
Like  a  disease,  yet  cannot  so  be  'scap'd. 
But  canker-likc,  eato  through  the  poor  men's 
hearts  ' 

That  live  about  him :  never  has  commerce 
With  any  but  to  ruin  them :  his  house  ' 
Inhospitable  as  the  wilderness. 
And  never  look'd  upon  but  with  a  curse. 
He  hoards  in  secret  places  of  the  earth. 
Not  only  bags  of  treasure,  but  his  com ; 
Whose  every  grain  he  prizes  'hove  a  life ; 
And  never  prays  at  all  but  for  dear  years. 

Marfo  Old  CoupU 

Good  morning  to  the  day ;  and  next  my  gold ; 

Open  the  shrine  that  I  may  see  my  saint : 

Hail  the  world's  soul  and  mine !  more  than  glad  is 

The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long'd-fir  sun. 

Peep  through  the  homs  of  the  celestial  ram, 

Am  I  to  view  thy  splendour,  dark'ning  his ; 

ThoX  lying  here  amongst  my  other  hoards, 

Show'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day, 

Strack  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 

Unto  the  centre. 

Ben  Jontoi^ 

He  that  toils  and  labours  hard 

To  gain,  and  what  he  gets  has  spar'd. 

Is  from  the  use  of  all  debarr'd. 

And  though  he  can  produce  more  spankers, 

Than  all  the  usurers  and  bankers. 

Yet  after  more  and  more  he  hankers; 

And  after  all  his  pains  are  done. 

Has  nothing  he  can  call  his  owp. 

But  a  mere  livelihood  alone* 

BuiUr. 

Now  tianks  to  heaven 
For  blessings  chainless  in  the  rich  man's  keeping  • 
Wealth  that  the  miser  cannot  hide  away ! 
Buyf  if  they  will,  the  invaluable  flower — 
They  cannot  store  its  fragrance  from  the  breeze : 
Wear,  if  they  will,  the  costliest  gem  of  Ind  -* 
It  pours  ito  light  on  every  passing  eye ! 

Wtttif '•  Poems 


Unniimb6r*d  maladies  man*a  joints  Invado, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  uneztingaishM  avarice  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 
He  tarns  with  aniiouk  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
Hts  Umds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  snspicioas  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  comits  it  till  he  dies. 

Jjr»  Jobsuon, 

O,  may  I  with  myself  agree. 

And  never  covet  what  I  see. 

Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 

My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid. 

For  while  our  wisbes  wildly  roll. 

We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul:  — 

*T  is  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air, 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

John  Dyer, 


MISFORTUNE. 

He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

Shah$.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

*T  is  easy  to  accuse 
Whom  fortune  hath  made  faulty  by  their  fiiil; 
rhey  who  are  vanquished,  may  not  refuse 
The  titles  of  reproach  they  're  charged  withal. 

ZTAfiteTs  Cleopatra, 

Nothing  is  a  misery. 
Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so : 
We  cannot  be  more  faithful  to  ourselves 
In  any  thing  that  *s  manly,  than  to  make 
111  fortune  as  contemptible  to  us. 
As  it  makes  us  to  others. 
Beaumont  and  Fletehet*9  Honeot  Man^o  Fortune, 

I  pray,  sir,  deal  with  men  in  misery. 
Like  one  that  may  himself  be  miserable : 
Insult  not  too  much  upon  my  wretchedness ; 
The  noble  minds  still  will  not,  when  they  can. 

Heywood'o  Royal  King, 

Misfivtune  brings 
Sorrow  enough :  'tis  envy  to  ourselves, 
To  augment  it  by  prediction. 

HabhingtmCo  Qtteen  ef  Arragon. 

The  thrifty  heav'ns  mingle  our  sweets  with  gall. 
Lest  being  glutted  with  excess  of  good. 
We  should  forget  the  giver. 

Thomae  Rawline'e  Rebdlian, 

From  this  imhappy  palace  let  us  fly ! 
But  whither  shall  we  leave  our  misery  7 
Who  to  the  unfortunate  will  kind  appear  7 
The  wretched  are  unwelcome  ev'iy  where. 

CnmnCe  Andremaeke, 


0  mortals,  short  of  sigfa^  who  think  the  put 
O'erblown  misfoitones  shall  still  praie  tbs  last . 
Alas !  misfortunes  travel  in  a  train. 

And  ofl  in  life  form  one  perpetual  chain; 
Fear  buries  fear,  and  ills  on  ills  attend. 
Till  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  common  end. 

Fsoy 

Know,  smiler !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd; 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 
Misfitt'tune,  like  a  creditor  severe. 
But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay ; 
She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  prosperity. 
To  sting  thee  more  and  double  thy  distress. 

Ymng'e  Night  Tkmf^ 

Misfortune  does  not  alwajrs  wait  on  vice ; 
Nor  is  success  the  constant  guest  of  virtoe. 

Havar^t  RtgfAa 

And  even  should  misfortune  come, 
I,  here  who  sit,  hae  met  wi'  some, 

An's  thankfu'  for  them  yet ; 
They  gie  the  wit  of  age  to  youth. 

They  let  us  ken  oursel ; 

They  mak  us  see  the  naked  truth. 

The  real  guid  an'  iH 

Bwn^iPoem. 

The  furrows  of  long  thought  dried  up  in  tean. 

Bynm's  ChOdt  HerU 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shoek  of  nOt 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 

And  roam  along,  the  world's  tir'd  deniaen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  nuy 
bless.  Byrw'8  CJOdi  HedL 

The  quivering  flesh,  though  tortnre-toni,  may  h^ 
But  souls,  once  deeply  wounded,  heal  no  more.     | 

jateaezerBhA  , 

A  malady 

Prays  on  my  heart,  that  medicine  cannot  readi, 

Invincible  and  cureless. 

MatuMt  Bertret. 

1  may  not  weep — I  cannot  sigh, 
A  weight  is  pressing  on  my  breast; 

A  breath  breathes  on  me  witheringly. 
My  tears  are  dry,  my  sighs  suppresL 

WUHt'9  ?9» 


MOB. 

They  praise,  and  they  admire  they  know  not  vtel. 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  odier; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolPd, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  their  taft, 
Of  whom  to  be  disprais'd  were  no  smafi  pni<*' 

mitan'e  Paradim  Rfg^ 


i^Ni 


MODESTY. 
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Hlicn  both  were  parted  on  the  Bnddeiif 
With  hideous  clamour,  and  a  loud  one, 
As  if  all  sort  of  noise  had  been 
Contracted  into  one  loud  din ; 
Or  that  some  member  to  be  chosen. 
Had  ^t  the  odds  above  a  thousand, 
And,  by  the  greatness  of  his  noise, 
Proved  fittest  for  his  country*s  choice. 

BuderU  Hudtbras, 

The  scum 
That  rises  upmost,  when  the  nation  boils. 

Drydeii't  Don  Sehasttan, 

Some  popular  chief. 
More  noisy  than  the  rest,  but  cries  halloo 
And  in  a  trice  the  bellowing  herd  come  out ; 
The  gates  are  barrM,  the  ways  are  barricadocd ; 
And  one  and  all*8  the  word:  true  cocks  o*  th' 

game! 
They  never  ask  £br  what,  or  whom  they  fight ; 
But  turn  *em  out,  and  show  *em  but  a  foe ; 
Cry  liberty,  and  that's  a  cause  for  quarrel. 

DrydaCt  Spamfih  Friar. 

These  slaves. 
These  wide-moathM  brutes,  that  bellow  thus  for 

freedom ; 
0  how  they  run  before  the  hand  of  power. 
Flying  for  shelter  into  every  brake ! 

»  Otway's  Caius  Mariu§. 

Ah !  can  jou  bear  contempt?  the  venomM  tongue 
Of  those  whom  ruin  pleases  7  the  keen  sneer. 
The  rude  reproaches  of  the  rascal  herd ; 
Who  for  the  seliUame  actions,  if  successful. 
Would  be  as  grossly  lavish  in  your  praise  ? 

ThoTMon'M  Agamemnon* 

Inconstant,  blind, 
Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  dup*d  by  foes ; 
Load  and  seditious,  when  a  chief  inspired 
Their  headlong  fury,  but,  of  him  depriv'd, 
Already  slaves  that  lick'd  the  scourging  hand. 

Thomaon'i  Liberty. 

Their  feet  through  faithless  leather  meet  the  dirt. 
And  oft*ner  cfaangM  their  principles  than  shirt 

Young^s  Epistle  to  Mr,  Pope, 

The  multitude  unaw'd  is  insolent ; 
Once  seizM  with  fear,  contemptible  and  vain. 

MaJleCe  Mvstapha, 

What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus  return 
The  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace  ? 
T  is  ever  thus :  indulgence  spoils  the  base ; 
Raising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence. 
Like  noziotts  vapours  from  the  fiilsome  marsh. 
When  morning  shines  upon  it 

Joanna  BmUie^e  BanL 


Then  rose  on  air 
Loud  shouts  of  joy  mix*d  wildly  strange 
With  voice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 
Expressive  of  their  blessed  change 
From  death  to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind. 
From  all  that  sinks  to  all  that  cleviUes  the  mind. 

Joanna  Baillie 
All  upstarts,  insolent  in  place, 

Remind  us  of  tlicir  vulgar  race. 

Gay 

And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  enviom  zeal 

Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 

And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 

Exalted  worth,  and  station  high. 

Seotea  Rekehy, 

Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  I 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  frenzy's  fovcr'd  blood. 
Hiou  many-headed  monster-thing, 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king ! 

ScoWe  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Crabbe, 

E^ach  pull'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 
**  Arcades  ambo,"  id  est — blackguards  both. 

Byron, 

These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtur'd,  pamper'd,  fed, 
And  swoll'n  with  peace,  and  gorg'd  with  plenty, 

tiU 
They  reign  themselves  —  all  monarch  in  their 

mansions  — 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee. 

Byron^e  Sardanapalue, 

The  good  old  Rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  Plan 
Tliat  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

SeoU^RobRoy 

MODESTY. 

In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty, 

1  read  as  much,  as  fixim  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Shake,  Midsummer  NigJWs  Dream 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty 

ShoKs 

The  blushing  Twauties  of  a  modest  maid. 

Dryden*sOvtd 


-      Methinks  the  rose  •••  • 
Is  the  yery  emblem  of  a  maid : 
For  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gently. 
How  modestly  she  blows,  and  paints  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes ;  when  the  north  oomes 

near  her. 
Rude  and  impatient,  then  like  chastity 
She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  bud  again. 
And  leaves  him  to  base  briars. 

RowU^M  Two  NMe  Kintmen, 

Sure  Hwas  his  modesty.    He  might  have  thriven 

Much  better  possibly,  had  his  ambition 

Been  greater  much.    They  ofltiroes  take  more 

pains 
Who  look  for  pins,  than  those  who  find  out  stars.. 
John  Fountawi'B  Revoardt  tf  Virtue. 

That  modest  grace  subduM  my  soul. 
That  chastity  of  look  which  seems  to  hang, 
A  veil  of  purest  light  o*cr  all  her  beauties. 
And  by  forbidding  most  inflames  desire. 

Y<fung'$  Busirii, 

Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 

Gay. 

Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 

Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

That  would  be  woo*d,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired. 

The  more  desirable,  or,  to  say  all. 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 

Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me  she  tum*d ; 

I  ibnow*d  her ;  she  what  was  honour  knew. 

And  with  obsequious  majesty  approvM 

My  pleaded  reason. 

MUUnC*  Paradise  Lett, 

He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 

The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  conceaiM. 

Tham$on^$  Sea$on§, 

Tlie  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 

Thomson**  iS'eosons. 
I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  fiioe 
Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposM  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mote. 

Cowper*9  Conversation, 

True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace, 

And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place ; 

liut  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear, 

Where  *t  is  a  shame  to  be  ashamM  V  appear : 

Humility  the  parent  of  the  first. 

Toe  I»s1  by  vani^  producM  and  nurs'd. 

Cowper  $  C/omwrssftM. 


The  crimson  glow  of  modesty  o*erspread 
Her  cheek,  and  gave  new  lustre  to  her  channs. 

Dr,  Thamao  FmiMa. 

Still,  from  the  sweet  confusion,  some  new  grace 
Blushed  out  by  stealth,  and  languish*d  in  her  ftee. 

Euoden's  OtU, 

Tlie  meek  mountain  daisy,  with  delicate  crest, 
And  the  violet  whose  eye  told  the  heaven  of  ber 
breast.  Mra,  Sigmmuf. 

The  violet  droops  its  soft  and  bashful  brow. 
But  from  its  heart,  sweet  incense  fiDs  the  alr;^ 

So  rich  within — so  pure  vrithout — art  thou. 
With  modest  mien  and  soul  of  virtue  laic! 

Mr%.Oigml 

Heaven  help  me  I  how  could  I  forget 

To  beg  of  thee,  dear  violet ! 

Some  of  thy  modesty  I 

Jameo  Ru99eR  LmoA 


MOON.    MOONLIGHT. 

This  night  methinks  is  but  the  day.light  sick, 

It  looks  a  little  paler ;  't  is  a  day. 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

SAoJb.  Hferchsmt  of  Yemn. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  imon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  mosie 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  nigbt. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shako.  MereMant  of  Vt 

In  such  a  night,  did 
Young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lovM  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  wifli  many  vows  of  fiuth. 
And  ne*er  a  true  one. 

Shako,  Merthant  of  Vt 


I 


The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pole  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound : 
And,  through  this  distcmperature,  wc  see 
The  seasons  alter. 

Shako.  MOomrmer  Nig^o  Drem, 

The  neighbouring  moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fliir  star)  her  aid 
Tiinely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  midJiesi 
With  borrow*d  light  her  ooanteBsnee  trilbnn, 
Hence  fiUs  and  empties  to  enKghten  tb*  eerth, 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  flight. 

MUion'o 


The  queen  of  night 
Shines  ^r  with  sO  her  virgin  stars  about  her. 

Qtwafe  Camo  Mariot. 


MOON.    MOONLIGHT. 


rke  qoeen  of  night,  whoee  large  command 

Rnlefl  an  the  lea,  and  half  the  land. 

And  ofer  moirt  and  crazy  brains. 

In  high  spring  tide,  at  midnight  reigns. 

Was  now  declining  to  the  west, 

To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest 

Btdler''$  HuMroM. 

Now  throngh  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
0*cr  the  skjM  moontain  to  the  shadowy  Tale, 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

7Aem«on*s  StamM, 

Some  thought  it  moimted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there ; 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases, 
And  beaux'  in  snufi^-bozes  and  tweezer-cases. 
There  broken  vows,  and  death-bed  aims  are  /bond, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound ; 
The  courtiers*  promiseSi  and  sick  men's  prayers. 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflief ,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

Pcpt'9  Rapt  tf  the  Lack, 

The  queen  of  night 
Round  us  poui#a  lambent  light : 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 

Dt,  JoHmmoil 

My  own  lov'd  light. 
That  every  soft  and  solemn  spirit  worships. 
That  lovers  love  so  well  —  strange  joy  is  thine, 
Whose  influence  o'er  all  tides  of  soul  hath  power. 
Who  lend'st  thy  light  to  rapture  and  despair ;  — 
Hie  glow  of  hope  and  wan  hue  of  sick  fancy 
Alike  reflect  thy  rays :  alike  thou  lightest 
The  path  of  meeting  or  of  parting  love- 
Alike  on  mingKsg  or  on  breaking  hearts 
Tbott  smiTst  in  throned  beauty ! 

Moftcrin's  Btrtntm, 

Sweet  moon !  if  like  Crotona's  sage, 

By  any  spell  my  hand  could  dare 

To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page. 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  wishes  there ; 

How  many  a  friend,  whose  careless  eye 

Now  wanders  o'er  that  starry  sky, 

Should  smile  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 

The  recollection,  kind  and  sweet, 

The  reveries  of  fond  regret. 

The  promise,  never  to  forget, 

And  all  my  heart  and  eoul  would  send 

To  many  a'dear-lov'd,  distant  friend! 

Moore. 


0  such  a  blessed  night  as  this, 

1  often  think  if  friends  were  near, 
How  we  should  feel,  and  gaze  with  bhss 
Upon  the  moonlight  scenery  here ! 

*Twas  one  of  those  delicious  nights, 
80  common  in  the  climes  of  Greece, 
When  day  withdraws  but  hi^If  his  lights. 
And  all  is  moonshine,  balm  and  peace ! 


Moon, 


Mobn 


And  be  their  rest  unmovM 

By  the  white  moonlight's  dazzling  power : 

None,  but  the  loving  and  belovM, 

Should  be  awake  at  this  sweet  hour. 

Moorr. 

The  moon  arae ;  she  shone  upon  the  lake. 

That  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silver  light ; 

She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast. 

Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens, 

A  blacker  depth  of  shade. 

Southeifa  Madoe, 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume ! 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse«~- 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray. 

8eatC$  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Hie  nlver  light,  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole. 

Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  It  throws 

A  loving  languor  which  is  not  repose. 

Byron. 

Hiere  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 
A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  frill  soul 

« 

To  open  all  itself|  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  its  seIf.«ontroL 

Bynm, 

And  thou  did'st  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

AA  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soflen'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 

As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautifbl  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship. 

Byrm 

How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark  Uue  sky 
Hie  midnight  moon  ascends !    Her  |dacid  baama. 
Through  thinly  soatter'd  leaves  and  booghs  f i« 

tesqoe. 
Mottle  with  maxy  shades  the  orchard  slope, 
Hera  o'er  the  ehesnul^  Netted  fetiage,  grff| 
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And  masiy,  motionlesB  they  spread ;  here  thine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepemng  ^th  blacker  nigrht 
Their  chasms ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  conflaent  streams. 
A  lorefier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 
Rests  on  the  hills ;  and,  oh,  how  awllilly 
Into  the  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 
The  summits  of  Anseva  rise  serene  I 
The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 
The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour,  and  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth ;  the  endless  sound 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars, 
Whidi  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well  nigh 

quenched 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  d^fth^ 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite  are  seen, 
Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 
Toward  eternity  the  attempered  mind : 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands, 
And  to  the  virgin  mother  silently 
Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise. 

Sifuthey**  Don  Roderick, 

Now  let  us  with  a  spell  invoke 
The  fliUporb'd  moon  to  grieve  our  eyes. 

Not  bright,  not  bright,  but  with  a  cloud 
Lapp*d  all  about  her,  let  her  rise 

All  pale  and  dim  as  if  from  rest 

The  ghost  of  the  late  buried  sun 

Had  crept  into  the  skies. 

Thonuu  Hood, 

The  moon  I  she  is  the  source  of  sighs. 

The  very  face  to  make  us  sad ; 
If  but  to  think  in  other  times 

Tlie  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had. 

Thonuu  Hood, 

See 
The  moon  is  up,  it  is  the  dawn  of  night ; 
Stands  by  her  side  one  bold,  bright,  steady  star ; 
Star  of  her  heart,  and  heir  to  all  her  light, 
Whereon  she  looks  so  proudly,  mild  and  calm. 
As  though  she  were  the  mother  of  that  star. 

BaUey'i  Feotuo. 

O  moon !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din, 

The  wiiile  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship : 

lliou  dost  bless  every  where  with  silver  lip, 

iGssiiig  dead  things  to  life. 

John  Keato, 

Wha'  if  there  in  thee,  moon,  that  thou  should^st 

move 
My  heart  so  potently  1    When  yet  a  child 
)  ofl  have  dried  my  tears  when  then  hast  smil'd. 
Thou  seemMst  my  sister ;  hand  in  hand  we  went 
l*>om  evr  tn  mom  across  the  firmament 

John  KoaU,  | 


O  moon !  the  oldest  shades  *mong  dUeft  trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  fai. 

JaftaJTaft. 

The  moon !  the  moon  1  oh,  teU  me,  do  ye  km  her 

placid  ray  ? 
Do  ye  love  the  shining  starry  train  that  gatbea 

round  her  way  7 
Oh,  if  ye  do,  go  watch  her  when  she  climbi  aboH 

the  main. 
While  her  fhll  transcript  lives  below  upon  tbe 

crystal  plain! 
While  her  soft  light  serenely  &I1b,  and  riaa{ 

billows  seem 

Like  sheets  of  silver  spreading  forth  to  meetk 

hallowed  beam ! 

Mi»9  BtxttCo^iFtm. 

Myriads  have  sung  thy  praise. 
Fair  Dian,  virgin  goddess  of  the  skies ! 

And  myriads  win  raise 
Their  songs  while  time  yet  onward  flies, 
To  thee,  chaste  prompter  of  the  lover's  sigh^ 

And  of  the  minstrel's  lays ; 
But  still  ezhaustless  as  a  theme 

Shall  be  thy  name 

While  lives  immortal  Faroe — 

As  when  to  people  the  first  poet*s  dream, 

Thy  inspiration  came. 

Mt$.  £.  C.  Kinf. 

The  moon  is  sailing  o*er  the  sky, 

But  lonely  all  as  if  she  pin'd 
For  somewhat  of  companionship, 

And  felt  it  were  in  vain  she  shinM. 
£2arth  is  her  mirror,  and  the  stars 

Are  as  the  court  around  her  throne; 
She  is  a  beauty  and  a  queen,— 

But  what  of  this  7  she  is  alone. 

Night  on  the  waves !  and  the  moon  is  on  lufi'>> 
Hung  like  a  gem  on  the  brow  of  the  akj; 
Treading  its  depths,  in  the  power  of  her  migH 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  ptss  her,  to  li^ 

There  is  no  grave  in  all  the  earth 

That  moonlight  hath  not  seen; 
It  gazeth  cold  and  passionless 

Where  agony  hath  been ; 
And  it  is  well :  that  changeless  ray 

A  deeper  thought  should  throw, 
When  mortal  love  pours  forth  its  tide 

Of  unavailing  woe ; 
It  teacheth  us  no  shade  of  grief 

Can  touch  the  starry  sky. 
That  all  our  soirow  liveth  here— 

Tlio  glory  is  on  high  I 

Mn.JT 
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The  ihadowB  of  tho  ruin  lay 
Heavy  and  black  athwart  hia  way  ;— 
Txung^  leaning  ahapes  that  frowning  took 
The  forms  of  foes  he  ill  could  brook ; 
Save  where,  between  the  rifted  rocks, 
Tlie  moonbeams,  dropt  in  silver  blocks. 
Were  deeping — yet  he  scarce  would  dare. 
To  set  his  darkening  footstep  there. 
And  mar  the  beauteous  light  that  brought 
Sweet  fancies  to  his  troubled  thought 

Mrs,  Hale. 

The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars, 
Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars 

lie  on  the  landscape  green, 

With  shadows  brown  between. 
And  silver  white  the  river  gleams. 
As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams. 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 

Lengfdhw. 

The  fbll-orbM  moon  has  reachM  no  higher 
Tban  yon  old  church's  mossy  spire, 
And  seems,  as  gliding  up  the  air. 
She  saw  the  ftne ;  and  pausing  there, 
Would  worship,  in  the  tranquil  night, 
The  Prince  of  Peace— the  Source  of  light, 
Where  man  for  GSod  prepar'd  the  place, 
And  God  to  man  unveils  his  face, 
Her  tribute  all  around  is  seen; 
She  bends  and  worships  like  a  queen ! 
Her  robe  of  light  and  beaming  crown 
In  silence  she  is  casting  down. 

Jfisf  ComZcTs  Poems. 

Abore,  the  overhanging  banks 
Were  lin'd  by  trees  in  broken  ranks. 
And  moonlight  falling  gently  down. 
Set  with  rich  pearls  each  emerald  crown. 

Wmiam  C.  H.  Homer. 

Suns  may  darken, — heaven  be  bow*d  — 

StiH  unchanged  shall  be,— 

Sool-deep  — >  here — that  moonlit  doud 

To  which  I  k>ok*d  with  thek. 

JIftM  Barrett, 


MORNING. 

At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  *gan  to  open  fiir ; 
And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate. 
Came  dancing  forth  shaking  his  devry  hair, 
And  hurrd  his  glist'ring  beams  through  gloomy 
air.  Spenser* 9  Fmry  Queen. 

Hie  gflow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his*  uneffectual  fire. 

Shaks.  HamUi. 


But,  look,  the  mom  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

Shake,  HoThlet, 

The  grey-ey'd  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night. 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of 

light; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  tbrth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels. 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Shake.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

But  soft!   wfaM  light  through  yonder  window 

breaks! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JuUeU 

See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  fiirewell  of  the  glorious  sun ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  yootH, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Shdke.  Henry  VI.    Pari  III 

The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east 

Shake.  Richard  IIL 

m 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 

Shake.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  wolves  have  prey'd ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  PhoBbus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 

Shake,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 

And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damned  spirits  all. 
That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone. 

Shake.  Mideummer  JNighfe  Drtanu 

When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  hire ; 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  fitun  off  theit 

backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembhng  at  tnemselves 

Shaks.  Richard  U 


Tlw  mn  is  in  the  heaven ;  and  tfie  proud  day^, 

Attended  with  the  plMuram  of  the  world. 

Is  ail  too  wentcA. 

ShaU  KiMg  j€k». 

Yon  grrey  lines, 
llist  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

8hak8,  JvHu»  C^Bior, 

It  is,  methinks,  a  morning  full  of  fiite ! 

It  riseth  slowly,  as  her  suUen  car 

Had  all  the  weights  of  sleep  and  death  hmig  at  it! 

She  is  not  rosy-finger'd,  but  swel^n  black ! 

Her  free  is  like  a  water  tom'd  to  blood ; 

And  her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with  clouds. 

As  if  she  threaten*d  night  ere  noon  of  day ! 

It  does  not  look  as  it  would  hate  a  hail 

Or  health  wish'd  in  it  as  on  other  moms. 

Jan$m'9  CkrftZnie. 

Yet  hath  the  morning  sprinkled  through  the  clouds 
But  half  her  tincture ;  and  the  sail  of  night 
Sticks  still  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

CheqpmanU  Hunwrmu  Datf9  JftriA. 

Is  not  yon  gleam  the  8hudd*ring  mom  that  lakes, 
With  silver  tincture,  the  east  verge  of  heaven  7 

Mantm^B  AnUndo  astd  Mdida, 

See  the  dapple  grey  coursers  of  &e  mom. 
Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver  hoofk, 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky. 

Martton^s  Antonio  and  MeUda, 

Now  'gins  the  fair  dew-dabbling  blushing  mom 
To  open  to  the  earth  heav'n's  eastern  gates, 
Displaying,  by  degrees,  the  new-bom-light. 
The  stars  have  trac'd  their  dance ;  and  unto  night 
Now  bid  good-night: 

The  young  day's  sentinel,  the  moming-star. 
Now  drives  before  him  all  bis  glitt'ring  6ock, 
And  bids  them  rest  within  the  ibid  unseen ; 
Tin  with  his  whistle  Hesperus  calls  them  forth* 
Now  Titan  up,  and  ready,  calls  aloud. 
And  bids  the  rolling  hours  bestir  them  quick. 
And  harness  up  his  prancing  foaming  steeds. 
To  hurry  out  the  sun's  bright  chariot: 
O  now  I  hear  their  trampling  feet  approach! 
Now,  now  I  see  that  glorious  lamp  to  dart 
His  nearer  beams,  and  all  be-paint  with  gold 
The  over-peeping  tops  of  highest  hills. 

Hawkuig9*9  Apotto  Shnmng, 

Now  the  bright  morning^tar,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
llie  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
Tlie  yellow  cowslip,  aiid  the  pale  primrose. 

JlftZton's  May  Morning, 

Ssw^t  IS  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
>Vith  charm  of  earliest  birds. 

Mtfton's  ParmdiH  LooL 


Now  mom  her  nisj  steps  in  th*  eastern  dime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  osiest  peaiL 

MXUan^o  FanOm  hm. 

Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  finmd, 
Heav'n's  last  best  gif^  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  blooiii  extracting  liquid  sve^eet. 

iri2ton's  Paradue  Lad. 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  SbuL,  till  morning  &ir 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey. 

Jtftbon's  Paradioa  Rtgamd, 

The  birds. 
Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  gree^ 
After  a  night  of  storm  sq  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  chcacest  notes  in  bush  and  spray, 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 

MUton'o  Paradioa  Rogamd 

See  Aurora  puts  on  her  crimson  bliqliv 
And  with  resplendent  rays  gilds  o'er  6ie  top 
Of  yon.lispiring  hill !  the  pearly  dew 
Hangs  on  the  roeo'bod's  top;  and,  knowing  it 
Must  be  anon  ezhal'd,  for  sorrow  shiinks 
Itself  into  a  tear. 

LeieU  Skarfo  NMe  Strmiger 

The  rosy-finger'd  mom  did  there  disclose 
Her  beauty,  raddy  as  a  blushing  bride. 
Gilding  the  marigold,  painting  the  rose. 
With  Indian  chrysolites  her  cheeks  were  dy'd. 

Barm 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap^ 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  torn. 

BuOa^a  HudSbnt 

Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks, 
As  if  the  sun  were  listless  to  appear. 
And  dark  designs  hang  heavy  on  the  daj. 

Dryden'a  Duke  ^  Gnim. 

The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  daj. 
Saluted  in  her  soiig  the  morning  grey  ; 
And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joyous  ssgU; 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  devK 

Dryden^o  Palaman  and  itrrife 

Now  from  night's  womb  the  glorioos  daj  kreaki 

forth. 
And  seems  to  kindle  from  the  setting 

JWs  Lncmo  Jm 
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Now  hardlj  here  and  there  a  btokn^-iOoaoh 
Appeajiof  ihoiir'd  the  mddy  mam's  approach. 
Tbe  slipshod  ^prenAei^  from  his  master's  door. 
Had  par'd  the  dift,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  wbirl'd  her  mop  with  dejrtr'oiis  airs, 
PreparM  to  scmb  the  entzy  and  the  stairs. 
The  Bmall^coaUman  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  dromiM  in  shriUer  notes  of  chimneysweep ; 
Dans  at  his  lordship's  gate  begin  to  meet ; 
And  briclL-dost  MoU  has  scream'd  through  half  a 

ftroet 
The  tnmkej  now  his  flock  retm>ning  sees. 
Duly  ki  oat  at  nighlB  to  steal  for  fees ; 
Hie  watchful  bailifls  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  school-bojs  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

Swift, 

See !  the  night  wears  awaj,  and  cheerftd  mom. 
All  aweet  and  fresh,  spreads  from  the  rosy  east; 
Fair  nature  seems  reviv'd,  and  e'en  my  heart 
Sits  light  and  jocund  at  the  day's  return. 

Row€*9  Rojfol  Convert, 

The  morning  lowvrs,  and  heavily  in  clouds 
Brings  oa  the  day,  the  great,  the  important  day, 
Big  with  the  fkto  of  Cato  and  of  Rome. 

AddUmCB  Cato, 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  ihr  toil,  the  dappled  mom  arose. 

PamdtM  Hermit 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumults  fly ; 
The  Bun  emerging  opes  the  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smiling  leaTes  display. 
And,  glittexing  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day. 

PamdTe  Hermit. 

Hail  to  the  joyoos  day !  with  purple  clouds 

The  whole  horixon  glows.    The  breezy  spring 

Stands  ioosety  floating  on  the  mountain-top, 

And  deals  her  sweets  around.    The  sun  too  seems. 

As  conscious  of  my  joy,  with  brighter  beams. 

To  gild  the  happy  world 

Thomeon^M  SophaniMha, 

See,  how  at  once  the  bright  efiiilgent  sun. 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-U^'d  twilight;  and  with  ardent  blaze 
Looks  gaily  fierce  o'er  all  the  dazzling  air. 

TAomsen's  iS^asons, 

The  lengthen'd  night  elaps'd,  the  morning  shines 

Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 

Unfolding  fair  the  last  autunmal  day. 

ind  now  the  morning  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 

rhe  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam ; 

ind  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 

)f  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 


Now  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  lightjrais'd  clouds. 
And  morning  fbgs,  that  hover'd  round  the  bills. 
In  party-colour'd  bands ;  till  wide  unveil'd 
The  fiice  of  nature  shines,  from  where  earth  seems 
Far  stretch'd  around,  to  meet  the  bending  sphere. 

T'AomsoR's  Seaeone, 

The  meek-eyed  mom  appears,  mother  of  dews 
At  first  faint  glimmering  in  the  dappled  east ; 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  wid'ning  glow; 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
White  break  the  clouds  away.    With  quicken'd 

step, 
Brown  night  retires ;  young  day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  luwny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top. 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  tlic  dawn. 

T/iemssn's  iSeasons. 
Hence  every  harsher  sight !  for  now  the  day 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  difius'd,  grows  warm  and 

high; 
Infinite  splendour !  wide  investing  aJL 

Thomeen'e  Setuone, 

O'er  yonder  eastern  hill  the  twilight  pale 
Walks  forth  from  darkness ;  and  the  god  of  day. 
With  bright  Astresa  seated  by  his  side. 
Waits  yet  to  leave  the  ocean. 

Akennde. 

*T  is  morning,  and  the  sun  with  raddy  orb 

Ascending  fires  the  horizon. 

Cowper^a  Taak 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  7 

The  vnld  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain's 

side; 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd,  dim  descried 
In  tin  lone  valley,  echoing  &r  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above ; 
The  hollow  miumur  of  the  ocean  tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

BeaUieU  MinMtrd, 

Day  takes  his  daily  turn. 
Rising  between  the  gulfy  dells  of  night. 
Like  whiten'd  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 

Joanna  BailUe'o  Orra 

Day  glimmer'd  m  the  east,  and  the  white  moon 
Hong  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

HogeroU  Itat^ 

Day  dawns,  the  twilight  gleam  dilates. 
The  sun  comes  forth,  and,  like  a  god. 
Rides  through  rejoicing  heaven. 

8mdkejf4  Tasiomi 
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MORNING. 


Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  g^ale  had  sighed  itself  to  rest; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  dear 
But  pale  and  soon  to  disappear. 
Tlie  thin  grey  clouds  waxed  dimly  light 
On  Bnisleton  and  Houghton  height. 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay, 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain, 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 

ScoWt  Rokeby, 

The  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 
Of  sinfVil  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  fVom  the  lagging  dance ; 
Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilded  on  battled  tower  the  warder*s  lance ; 
And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of 
men.  8eaW$  Lady  tftht  Lake, 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O !  what  scones  of  woe. 
Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  \ 
The  fevered  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 
Tlirough  crowded  hospital  beliolds  it  stream ; 
The  ruined  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 
Tlie  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail. 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  firom  tormenting  dream ; 
The  wakeftd  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his 
feeble  wail.  ScoU^$  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Blest  power  of  sunshijie !  genial  day  I 
What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray ; 
To  foci  thee  is  such  real  bliss. 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet  — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom, 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Moore'e  LaQa  RookK 

Bat  mighty  nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  tlie  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 

ByrmCe  Lara, 

Night  wanes  —  the  vapours  round  the  mountains 

curFd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  light  awakes  the  world. 

Byron  e  Lara, 

'i  he  mom  is  up  again,  the  devey  mora. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 

I*anghing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 

And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb— 

And  glowing  into  day 

Byrm'B  ChOde  Harold. 


I  now,  an  early  riser,  kfve  to  hail 
The  dreamy  straggles  of  the  stars  with  light, 
And  the  recovering  breath  of  earth,  rieep^dnnni'd. 
Awakening  to  the  wisdom  of  the  smi. 
And  life  of  light  within  the  tent  of  Heaven ; 
To  kiss  the  feet  of  morning  as  she  walks 
In  devry  light  along  the  hiils,  while  they. 
All  odorous  as  an  angePs  freah-cuITd  crown. 
Unveil  to  her  their  bounteous  loveliness. 

BaOey'B  Featn, 

A  night  had  passM  away  among  the  hills. 
And  now  the  first  faint  tokens  of  the  dawn 
Show*d  in  the  east    The  bright  and  dewy  star 
Whose  mission  is  to  usher  in  the  mom, 
Look*d  through  the  cool  air  like  a  blessed  thing 
In  a  fer  purer  world.    I  had  wak*d 
From  a  long  sleep  of  many  changing  dreuna, 
And  now  in  the  fresh  forest  air  I  stood 
NervM  to  another  day  of  wandering. 

PereumTa  Pt 

Tluow  np  the  window !    Tis  a  mom  lor  life 
In  its  most  subtle  luxury.    The  air 
Is  like  a  breathing  from  a  rarer  world ; 
And  tlie  south  wind  is  like  a  gentle  friend. 
Farting  the  hair  so  sofUy  on  my  brow. 
It  has  come  over  gardens,  and  the  flowers 
That  kissM  it  are  betray*d ;  fer  as  it  parts. 
With  its  invisible  fingers  my  loose  hair, 
I  know  it  has  been  trifling  with  the  rose. 
And  stooping  to  the  violet    Hiere  is  joy 
For  all  God*s  creatures  in  it 

Wme^aPi 
I  had  awoke  from  an  unpleasant  dream. 
And  light  was  welcome  to  me.    I  look*d  out 
To  feel  the  common  air,  and  when  the  breath 
Of  the  delicious  morning  met  my  brow. 
Cooling  its  fever,  and  the  pleasant  sun 
Shone  on  familiar  objects,  it  was  like 
The  feeling  of  the  captive  who  comes  fertfa 
From  darkness  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day, 

WUUa^a  Poem^ 

Wake,  slumberer !  morning's  golden  hoan 

Are  speeding  fast  away; 
The  sun  has  wak*d  the  opening  flowers. 

To  greet  the  new-born  day, 
The  deer  leaps  from  his  leafy  haunt ; 

Fair  gleams  the  breexy  lake; 

The  birds  their  matin  carols  chaunt — 

All  Nature  cries,  awake! 

Epea  SargoaL 

*Tis  beautiful,  when  first  the  dewy  light 
Breaks  on  the  earth !  while  jret  the  soented  air 
Is  breathing  the  cool  fireshness  of  the  night, 
And  the  bright  doods  a  tint  of  crimson  wear. 

EUMohetk  M.  Chamdkr. 


»     IV    •» 


Bat  whose  care  can  be  soothing  as  thine  7 

EUxa  CotieB  Poem, 


And  thy  low  whisper'd  prayers  my  slumber  bless  d 

Gwrgt  W  Bklum 
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Tht  morning  eomet,  but  brisgi  no  mn; 
The  sky  with  storm  is  overrun ; 
And  here  I  sit  in  my  room  skne. 
And  ftel,  u  I  hear  the  tempest  moan. 
Like  one  who  hath  kwt  the  last  and  best, 
The  dearest  dweller  from  hb  breast ! 

7*.  Buchanan  Read, 


MOTHER. 

Nay,  mother, 

Where  is  yuor  ancient  courage  7    You  were  usM 

To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 

That  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 

Show'd  mastership  in  floatrng  •  Fortune's  blows, 

When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded, 

crave 

A  noble  calmness.    Yon  were  U8*d  to  load  me 

With  precepts  that  would  make  invincible 

The  heart  that  conn*d  them. 

Shak$,  CoriolanM, 

The  mother,  in  her  office,  holds  the  key 

Of  the  soul ;  and  she  it  is  who  stamps  the  coin 

Of  character,  and  makes  the  being  who  would  be 

a  savage. 
But  for  her  gentle  cares,  a  Christian  man. 
Then  crown  her  Queen  o'  the  vrorld. 

OldPUty. 

Maternal  love !  thoa  word  that  sums  all  bliss^ 
Gives  and  receives  all  bliss, —  fullest  when  most 
Thou  givest !  spring-head  of  all  felicity. 
Deepest  when  most  is  drawn !  emblem  of  God  I 
Overflowing  most  when  greatest  numbers  drink ! 

PoUock'i  Cwr$e  of  Time, 
There  is  none 
In  all  this  cold  and  hoUow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart! 

Mre,  Hemana'e  Siege  cf  Valeneia, 

The  same  fend  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow; 
She  had  each  fidded  flower  in  sight 

Mrs.  HemanB^e  Poem», 

I  miss  thee,  my  mother,  when  young  health  has 
fled. 
And  I  sink  in  the  languor  of  pain. 
Where,  where  is- the  arm  that  once  pilbw'd  my 
head. 
And  the  ear  that  once  heard  me  complain  7 
Other  hands  may  support  me,  gentle  accents  may 
fiOl  — 
For  the  fond  and  the  true  are  still  mine : 
I've  a  blessing  for  each;  I  am  gratefVd  to  all,^- 
Bot  whose  care  eon  be  soothing  as  thine  7 

EUxa  Coal^s  Poem, 


A 


I  miss  thee,  my  mother !  thy  unage  is  still 
The  deepest  impress'd  on  my  heart. 

And  the  tablet  so  faithful  in  death  must  be  chill. 
En  a  line  of  that  image  depart 

EUza  Cook's  Poem$ 

Sweet  is  the  image  of  the  brooding  dove ! 
Holy  as  heaven  a  mother's  tender  love ! 
The  love  of  many  prayers,  and  many  tears. 
Which  changes  not  with  dim  declining  years— 
The  only  love,  which,  on  this  teeming  earth. 
Asks  no  return  for  passion's  wayward  birth. 

Mn.  Norton's  Dream, 
Ah!  bless'd  are  they  for  whom,  'mid  all  their 

pains, 
That  faithfbl  and  unalter'd  love  remains ; 
Who,  lifo  wreck'd  round  them-^hjcmted  fimn  their 

rest —  / 

And  by  all  else  forsaken  or  distress'd— 
Claim  in  one  heart,  their  sanctuary  and  shrine  — > 
As  I,  my  mother,  daim'd  my  place  in  thine ! 

Mr$,  Norton, 
She  was  my  friend  —  I  had  but  her  —  no  more. 
No  other  upon  earth  —  and  as  for  heaven, 
I  am  as  they  that  seek  a  sign,  to  whom 
No  sign  is  given.   My  mother !    Oh,  my  mother  \ 

Taylor*§  Edwin  the  Fair. 

ould.  Mother,  thou  cooldst  hear  me  tell 

How  oft,  amid  my  brief  career. 
For  sins  and  follies  lov'd  too  weO, 

Hath  fallen  the  free,  repentant  tear. 
And,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth. 

How  better  thoughts  have  given  to  me 
Contempt  for  error,  love  for  truth, 

'Mid  sweet  remembrances  of  thee. 

Jamea  Aldrieh, 
She  led  me  first  to  God; 

Her  vrords  and  prayers  were  my  young  spirit  t 

dew— 

For  when  she  us'd  to  leave 

The  fireside  every  eve, 
I  knew  it  was  for  prayer  that  she  withdrew. 

How  often  has  the  thought 

Of  my  moum'd  mother  brought 
Peace  to  my  troubled  spirit,  and  new  power 

The  tempter  to  repel! 

Mother,  thou  knowest  well 
That  thou  hast  bless'd  me  since  my  natal  hour. 

JohnPierfom 

My  mother ! — manhood's  anxious  brow 
And  sterner  cares  have  long  been  mine  * 

Yet  turn  I  to  thee  fondly  now. 

As  when  upon  thy  bosom's  shrine 
My  infknt  griefi  were  gently  hush'd  to  rest, 
And  thy  low  whisper'd  prayers  my  slumber  bless  d 

Oeorge  W  Betkuno 
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I  Fo  por*d  o'ar  nmaj  a  jeUaw  pa^ 
Of  ancient  wifldom,  and  have  won, 

Pdrohance,  a  0cholar*e  name— -but  sag* 
Or  bard  have  never  taught  thy  eoa 

LeMons  so  dear,  so  fraught  with  holy  truth, 

As  thckie  biB  mother's  fiiith  shed  on  his  youtlL 

Otorg0  W,  B$Uame, 

A  mother's  love  —  how  sweet  the  name  i 

What  i$  a  mother's  love  ? 
'^  A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame, 

ESnkindled  from  above, 

Ta  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould ; 

The  warmest  love  that  eon  grow  cold ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

JwMB  Mdwlgtmery, 

Thut  aie  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes, 

For  her  new-born  oabe  beside  her  lies  { 

Oh,  heaven  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erflowv  . 

With  the  rapture  a  mother  ooly  knows ! 

Hsfiry  Ware^  Jr» 

Our  little  cnes  inquire  of  me,  where  is  their  mother 

gone  7-— 
What  answer  can  I  make  to  them,  except  with 

tears  akme: 
For  if  I  say,  to  heaven— then  the  poor  things 

wish  to  learn. 
How  fiir  is  it,  and  where^  and  when  their  mother 

will  return.  AlbmriPike, 

Yes,  I  have  left  the  golden  shore. 

Where  childhood  'midst  the  roses  play'd : 
Hiose  sunny  dreams  wiU  oome  no  more, 

That  youth  a  long  bright  Sabbath  made. 
Yet  while  those  dreams  of  memory's  eye 

Arise  in  many  a  gUttsiing  train, 
My  soul  goes  back  to  infancy. 

And  hears  my  mother's  song  again ! 

WUHi  OayUrrd  Clark. 
And  while  my  soul  retains  the  power 

To  think  upon  each  faded  year. 
In  every  bright  or  shadow'd  hour. 

My  heart  shall  hold  my  mother  dear. 
Ilie  hills  may  tower  —  the  waves  may  rise, 

And  roU  between  my  home  and  roe ; 
Yet  shall  my  quenchless  memories 

Tom  with  undying  love  to  thee. 

WtZZtt  Gayhrd  Clark. 

Afother !  dear  mother !  the  feelings  nurst 
As  I  hung  at  thy  bosom,  dung  round  thee  fireL 
T  was  the  earliest  link  in  love's  warm  chain  — 
T  is  the  only  one  that  will  long  remaixu 
And  as  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
bume  friend  still  trusted  drops  away, 
Mother!  dev  mother !  o&/  dad  fhau  ass 
ffow  lAc  thorUn^d  chain  hringo  me  nearer  thee? 

WUUe'e  Earlier  Peeme. 


Number  thy  kmps  of  lote,  and  tdl  me  now 
How  many  canst  thou  re-light  at  the  stan. 
And  blush  not  at  their  burning  7  One— cswonlf— 
Lit  while  your  pokes  by  one  heart  kept  tioM^ 
And  fed  with  fkithful  fondness  to  your  grave— 
(Though  sometimes  vrith  a  hand  streteh'd  back 

from  heaven) 
Steadfast  through  all  things — near  when  moit 

forgot—* 
And  with  its  finger  of  unerring  truth 
Pointing  the  lost  way  in  thy  darkest  hour— 
One  lamp — ihy  mother'' $  loM —  amid  the  lUn 
Shall  lifl  its  pure  flame  changeless,  and  befin 
The  throne  of  God  bum  through  eternity- 
Holy — as  it  was  lit  and  lent  thee  here. 

wmi't  Poflst 

Dear  mother,  of  the  thousand  strings  which  wikea 
The  deeping  harp  within  the  human  heart, 

The  longest  kept  in  tone,  though  oft  fimaken, 
Is  that  in  which  the  mother's  vmce  bath  put: 

Her  still,  small  voice,  which  e'en  the  carelea  eai 

Tumeth  with  reverence  deep  and  pure  delight  to 
hear.  Mrs.  £.  /.  Ema. 

My  mother !  at  that  holy  name 
Within  my  bosom  there 's  a  gush 

Of  feeling  which  no  time  can  tame, 

A  feeling  which  for  years  of  fame 
I  would  not,  oould  not  orush ! 

GetrgeP.Mmm 

When  we  see  the  flower  seeds  wafted 

From  the  nurturing  mother  tree. 
Tell  we  can,  wherever  planted. 

What  the  harvesting  will  be ; 
Never  from  the  bbisting  thistle 

Was  there  gather'd  golden  grain,^ 
Thus  the  seal  the  child  receiveth 

From  its  mother  will  remain. 

Mrs.  J7a2e'«  Ptmt. 

£2arth  held  no  sjrmbol,  had  no  livihg  sign 

To  image  forth  the  mother's  deathless  km; 

And  so  the  tender  care  the  rig^hteoos  proiei 
Beneath  the  ever-watching  Eye  divine, 
Was  given  as  type  to  show  how  pure  a  sbriat 

The  mother's  heart  was  hallow'd  from  abow; 
And  how  her  mortal  hopes  must  intertwine 

With  hopes  immortal ;— and  she  may  not  don 
From  this  high  station  which  her  Saiioar  sed'^ 
When  in  maternal  arms  he  lay  reveal'd. 

Mff«.  ff^»  F*^ 

O  wondrous  power !  how  little  underMood,— 
Entrusted  to  the  mother's  mind  alone. 

To  fashion  genius,  form  the  sool  for  good. 
Inspire  a  West,  or  train  a  Washington.' 

Mre.  tf  afc'«  ?•*«• 


MOUNTAma 


Sweet  molbMr !  yonftftrwlifleiioloogwyoagiiid* 

me, 
The  Past  will  be  loit  in  the  IVeaent**  g»j  Aem; 
But  ah  1  whether  joy  or  miifortiiiie  betid*  me, 
I  love  yoa  too  dearij  j/wr  love  to  Ibrego  I 

Mn.  Oagooi^s  Pomiu, 

And  still,  when  the  chill  wing  of  woe  darkens 

o'er  me, 
I  am  gratefhl  its  shadow  extends  not  to  thee ; 
While  if  praise  thrill  my  heart  or  if  joy  smile  be- 

fere  me, 
I  sigh — **  Could  §he  know  it,  how  glad  she  would 

be!" 
Sweet  mother !  too  Ibndly  your  darling  you  cher- 

Uh*d, 
For  me  to  fbrget  you  wherever  I  go ;  — 
Ah  no !  not  till  memory's  power  has  periah'd ; 
I  bve  yon  too  dearly  to  turn  from  you  so ! 

Mt$.  0$good^9  Poena. 

I  am  one  who  hold  a  treasure 

And  a  gem  of  wondrous  cost; 
But  I  mar  my  hearOs  deep  pleasure 

With  the  fear  it  may  be  lost 
Oh !  for  some  heavenly  token, 

By  which  I  may  be  sure 
Hie  vase  shall  not  be  broken— 

DispersM  the  esaeoce  pure. 
Then  spoke  the  angol  of  mothers 

To  me  in  gentle  tone, 
**  Be  kind  to  the  children  of  others, 

And  thus  deserve  thine  own.** 

JIfrs.  Julia  W.  How. 

The  mothers  of  our  Forest.Land ! 

Stout-hearted  dames  were  they ; 
With  nerve  to  wield  the  battle-brand. 

And  join  the  border-ftay : 
Tbey  shrank  not  fWnn  the  ibeman-* 

They  quail*d  not  in  the  fight  ^- 
But  cfaeer'd  their  husbands  through  the  dayi 

And  sooth'd  them  throogh  the  night 

WUHamlX  GtOaghor, 

The  mothers  of  our  Forest-Land 

Their  bosoms  pil]ow*d  men  ! 
And  proud  were  they  by  such  to  stand. 

In  hammock,  fort  or  glen ; 
To  load  the  sure  old  rifle  — 

To  run  the  leaden  ball^ 
To  watch  a  battling  husband's  place, 

And  fill  it  should  he  fall: 
No  braver  dames  had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome— 
Tet  who  or  lauds  or  honours  them. 

Even  in  their  own  green  home? 

WaHam  D.  Goikghu. 


Than  ivt  not  mine— -upcn  thy  sweet  lip  liafon 

Thy  mother's  smile- 
And  while  I  press  thy  soft  and  baby  fingem 

In  mine  the  wUle— 
In  the  deep  eyes  so  trustfhlly  upraising 

Their  light  to  mine — 
I  deem  the  spirit  of  thy  mother  gazing 

.To  my  soul's  shrine. 
They  ask  me  with  their  meek  and  soft  beseeohing 

A  mother's  oare— • 
They  ask  a  mother's  kind  and  patient  teaehiog— 

A  mother's  prayer — 
Not  mine— yet  dear  to  me— fair  firagrant  blossom 

Of  a  fitir  tree  — 
Crush'd  lo  the  earth  in  life's  first  glorious  summer— 

Thou  'rt  dear  to  me. 
Child  of  the  lost,  the  buried,  sad  the  sainted, 

I  caD  thee  mine— - 

Tin  fairer  still  vrith  tears  and  sin  untainted— 

Her  home  be  thine. 

Mn.  WsOy 

MOUNTAINS. 

Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable ; 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains,  stretching  on  firom  east  to  west. 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth— 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  leuie,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  infi>rms  him  'tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henoefiirward  and  fiirever  T 
*  Rogeni'o  ite^ 

A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  top, 
Oh  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appear'd 
The  written  promise  \    Ea,T\y  had  he  leam'd 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
The  mystery,  the  life  that  cannot  die ; 
But  in  the  mountains  he  did/efl  his  &ith ! 

Wordnoorth 

The  whispering  air 
Sends  inspiration  from  the  mountain  heights. 

Wordmmik 

Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnad'd  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps 
And  thran'd  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  fkHs 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  • 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Grsther  around  these  summits,  or  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vmm 
man  below.  Byrsn's  CkUde  HanU 
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MOURNING. 


He  who  first  met  the  highland's  tweHiiif  Una, 
Win  love  each  peak  that  diowe  a  kindred  hoe ; 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  fiiend*s  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind*s  emhraoe. 

Bynn^B  UlmuL 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  momitains; 

They  crownM  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  doads, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  Arests  brac*d. 

Dm  Avalanche  in  his  hand. 

Byron's  Manfred. 

Mountains  have  faDen, 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  vallies  with  destruction's  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash. 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channeL 

Byron's  Manfred, 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

TbovL  hast  made  thy  children  mighty 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 

Jtfrt.  Hematu, 

Hierc  is  a  wakening  on  the  mighty  hills, 
A  kindling  with  the  spirit  of  the  mom ! 
Bright  gleams  arc  scatter'd  from  the  thousand  rills, 
And  a  soil  visionary  hue  is  born 
On  the  young  foliage  worn. 
By  all  tlie  embosom'd  woods— a  silvery  green. 
Made  up  of  spring  and  dew,  harmoniously  serene. 

Afrs.  Htmam^i  Poenu, 

1  stand  upon  my  native  hills  again. 
Broad,  round,  and  green,  tliat  in  4he  summer 

With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain. 

Orchards  and  beechen  forests,  basking  lie, 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scoop'd  between. 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen. 

Bryant's  Poem$, 

Here  mountain  on  mountain  ezultingly  throws 
Through  storm,  mist,  and  snow,  its  bleak  crags 
to  the  sky; 
In  their  shadow  the  sweets  of  tlie  valley  repose. 
While  streams,  gay  with  verdure  and  sunshine 
steal  by.  WUUam  PeUr. 

These  mountains,  piercing  to  the  sky 
With  their  eternal  cones  of  ice,  — 

(^ange  not,  but  still  remain  as  ever, 
nnwastjng,  deatn^ess  and  sublime, 

i\nd  win  remain  while  lightnings  quiver, 
Or  stars  the  hoary  summits  climb, 

ik  rollf  the  thunder-chariot  of  eternal  Time. 

ABmiPiU 


My  mountain  home,  my  monntaiit  home ! 

Though  vallies  &irer  lie. 
My  sf^it  pines  amid  their  Uoom  — 

It  shuts  me  from  the  sky; 
Hie  mountains  holier  visions  bring 

Tlian  e'er  in  vales  arise, 

As  brightest  sunshine  bathes  the  wing 

That's  nearest  to  the  skies. 

Mr*.  Ak 


MOURNING. 

We  most  an  die! 
AH  leave  ourselves,  it  matters  not  where,  when. 
Nor  how,  so  we  die  well :  and  can  that  man  that 

does  so 
Need  lamentation  for  him  7  children  weefs 
Because  they  have  offended,  or  for  foar ; 
Women,  for  want  of  will  and  anger :  is  there 
In  noble  man,  that  truly  feeb  both  poises 
Of  lifo  and  death,  so  much  of  this  set  weaknesa, 
To  drown  a  glorious  death  in  child  and  woman. 
Beaumont  and  FUicha*9  Fsfaiffnte* 

They  truly  mourn,  that  mourn  without  a  witnen 

Bare»*9  Mina, 

What  though  no  firiends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe. 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  ahow ! 

PtfL 

Many,  my  friend,  have  moum'd  for  thee, 

And  yet  shall  many  mourn. 
Long  as  thy  name  on  earth  shall  be 

In  sweet  remembrance  borne; 
For  while  thine  absence  they  deplore, 

*Tis  for  themselves  they  weep^ 
That  they  behold  thy  ftoe  no  more. 

Jamee  Monigemtry, 

Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever,— I  hxte  kist  thee, 

Isadore, 
Thy  head  will  never  rest  upon  my  loyel  boeom 

more. 
Thy  lender  eyes  will  never  more  gaze  fondly  isto 

mine, 
Nor  thine  arms  around  me  lovingly  and  trustingly 

entwine. 
Thou  art  dead  and  gone,  loving  wifo, — thy  heart 

is  stin  and  cold, — 
And  I  at  one  stride  have  become  most  oomfbrtksi 

and  old; 
Of  our  whole  world  of  love  and  song,  thou  wast  the 

only  light, 
Astar,vri)ose  setting  left  behind,  ah !  me,  how  dtrk 

anight! 

Thou  are  lost  to  me,  forever,  Isadora 

AlbeftPiU 


MURBER. 


Oh  \  th<ra  who  dry*8t  the  monmera*  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be, 
IC,  when  deceited  and  wounded  here, 

We  could  not  fly  to  thee ! 
Tlie  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live, 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown ; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give. 

Most  weep  those  tears  alone ; 
But  thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 

^Vhich,  like  tue  plants  that  throw 

Their  frag^rance  from  the  wounded  part. 

Breathes  sweetness  oat  of  woe. 

Moon'B  Poem»* 
A  voice  upon  the  prairies, 

A  cry  of  woman*s  woe 

lliat  mingleth  with  the  autumn  blast 

All  fitfully  and  low; 

It  is  a  mother's  wailing: 

Hath  earth  another  tone 

Like  that  with  which  a  mother  mourns 

Her  lost,  her  only  one? 

Ifrt.  Sigoumey's  Poeuu, 


MURDER. 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural 

Shaka,  HttmUL 

Thuj  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatched : 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 

UnhousePd,  disappointed,  unannealM ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account, 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Shak$,  HamLeL 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And  how  his  credit  stands,who  knows,  save  heaven  7 
But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
•TU  heaTy  with  him.  ^^^  ^^„^ 

I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  wliich  he  shall  not  choose  but  &11 : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  caU  it  accident  g,^  jj^^^ 

Ere  tlie  bat  hath  flown 
Ifis  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  sum- 

monp, 
TIic  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

drnie 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Shak$,  Maehdk 


Gome,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  heU ! 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 

To  cry,  hold,  hold! 

Shak$,  Machtth, 

7*hou  sure  and  firm*set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it  —  Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

Shak9,  Macbeth, 

One  cry'd,  God  bless  us,  and  Amen,  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear.    I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Shah.  Machelh 

The  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Dunean :  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hoIL 

Shaks.  Maehdk 

This  Dunean 
Hath  borne  his  fiiculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  bis  great  ofluse,  tliat  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tqngu'd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

Shak$,  Macbeth. 

Then  live,  Macdufi*;  what  need  I  fear  of  thee  ? 

But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  Ues, 

And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 

Shak9.  Macbeth, 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  lies, 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 

The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Shahs.  Macbeth, 

I  am  in  blood 

Stept  in  80  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Shakt.  Maehtth. 

If  the  assissination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 

With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 

Might  be  the  lie-all,  and  the  end-all,  here. 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,    ■ 

We  *d  jump  the  life  to  come. — ^But,  in  these  Cdses, 

We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 

To  plague  the  inventor :  this  eveii-handed  justice 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison  V  chalico 

To  our  own  lips. 

Shaki.  Macbiih 

SI* 
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MURDER. 


I  win  have  blood, fheyaaj ;  blood  win  haye  blood : 
fiCooea  hayo  been  known  to  move,  and  treea  to 

■peak; 
Angun,  and  imdenlood  relationa,  baTO 
By  magot-pies,  and  coughs,  and  rooka,  brongbt 

fortb 
The  tecret'st  man  of  blood. 

Will  all  Neptime'a  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  ftom  my  handf    No,  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  raultitadinoos  seas  incamardine, 
Making  the  green  one,  red. 

Shak9,  Maebetk 

Hie  tyrannons  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton,  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  subbom 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh*d  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Melting  vnth  tenderness,  and  mild  compawion, 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

Shak».  Richard  III. 

The  great  king  of  kings 
llath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;  wilt  thou  then 
8pum  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man*s. 

Shak$.  Richard  III. 

Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull ;  — 
Shall  I  be  plain?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performed. 
What  say'st  thou  now  f  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 

Shaka.  Richard  III. 

Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fbols*  eyes  drop 

tears: 

I  like  you  lads ;— about  your  business  straight ; 

Go^  go,  despatch. 

8kak9.  Richard  III 

Let*8  kill  him  bddly,  but  not  wrathfblly ; 
Let  *s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  fat  the  gods, 
Mot  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds. 

Shake.  JuHaa  Cmmr, 

0  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Shake.  JvUut  Caur. 

'ilioiigb  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o*  the  oonscience 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder ,  I  lack  iniquity 
Smnetmies,  to  do  me  service :  nine  or  ten  times 

1  had  thdoght  ti  have  yerkM  bim  here  under  the 

ribs 

Shak$.(Hkdh, 


Now,  how  dost  thou  look  BOW  7  OilLstarr'diraiek! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meetateonpt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  sod  from  heavca, 

And  fiends  will  snatch  at  jL 

Shak»,OMk 

Durst  thou  have  look'd  npaa.  him,  being  awilw, 

And  hast  thou  kiUM  him  sleeping  7  0  brave  tooch. 
Could  not  a  vrorm,  an  adder  do  so  much? 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  deadlier  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stong. 

Shake,  Midaummer  NighVt  Drtm. 

Butchers  and  villains,  Ueody  wmnihsk ! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  croppM! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers !  if  you  had, 
Hie  thought  of  them  would  have  stirrM  cp  lemone 

Shake  Henry  VL    Pert  III 

This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed ; 
The  imago  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye ;  that  cloee  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-trouUed  breast 

Shake.  King  JtkM, 

How  ofl  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  deeds  ill  done !    Hadst  not  thou  been  bj, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Quoted  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind. 

Shake.  King  Jih 

See,  his  fkce  is  black  and  fiill  of  blood ; 
His  eye-balls  further  out,  than  when  he  ll^d ; 
Staring  full-ghaAy,  like  a  strangled  man ; 
His  hair  uprear*d,  his  nostrils  stretchM  with  strug- 
gling! 
Hii  hands  abroad  dis]:day*d,  as  one  that  graap*d 
And  tugg*d  for  life,  and*  was  by  strength  sabda'd. 
Look  on  the  sheets ;  his  hair,  you  see  is  sticku^; 
His  well-proportion*d  beard,  maile  roofgh  and  n^- 

Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  kdg'd: 
It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  heie: 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  are  probable 

Shake.  Hemry  VI.    Paiii 

Blood,  though  it  sleep  a  time,  yet  never  dies: 
The  gods  on  murderers  fix  revengeful  eyea. 

Chapman'e  Widest  Tien 

Blood  hath  strange  organs  to  disooorM  withal; 
It  is  a  clam*rou8  orator,  and  then 
Ev'n  nature  will  exceed  herself  to  tell 
A  crime,  so  thwarting  nature. 

OomereaWe  Ledeeie  ^tra. 

Judgment  itself  would  scarce  a  law  enact 
Against  |he  murderer,  thinking  it  a  fact 
That  man  *gainst  man  would  never  dare  cooout; 
Since  the  worst  things  of  nature  do  not  it 
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Murder  Hwlf  is  put  aU  exinmtioo. 

The  grsateet  crime  that  nature  doth  abhor. 

Oqff<^$  Orttim. 

Other  Bins  only  epcak,  murder  shrieks  oat 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
Bat  blood  flies  Upwards  and  bedews  the  heayens. 

WebHer, 

Is  there  a  crime 

Beneath  the  roof  of  heaven,  that  stains  the  soul 

Of  man,  with  more  iniemal  hue,  than  damn*d 

Assassination. 

Cihber'i  Ca$ar  in  BgypL 

Twice  it  cali'd,  so  loudly  called. 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature ; 
And  murder !  murder  \  was  the  dreadful  cry. 
A  third  time  it  retam*d  with  &eble  strength. 
Bat  o*  the  sudden  oeas*d,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smotherM  rudely  in  the  grapplM  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wUd  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growPd  — 
Oh !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadffal  cry,  aD  i*  the  instant  stillU 

JoamMi  Anfije's  De  Mmdfifrd. 

Villains, 
I  know  you  both,  ye  are  slaves  that  ht  a  ducat 
Would  rend  the  screaming  infknt  from  the  breast, 
To  plunge  it  in  the  flames : 
Tea,  draw  your  keen  knives  'cross  a  father's  throat, 
And  earre  with  them  the  bloody  meal  ye  eam'd. 

Ifotortn't  Bertram, 

Aje^  heaven  and  earth  do  cry,  impossible, 

Hie  shuddering  angels  round  the  eternal  throne, 

Veiling  themselves  in  glory,  shriek,  impossible, 

Bat  hell  doth  know  it  true. 

Afotufin's  Bertromm 

Hear  thou,  and  hope  not— if  by  word  or  deed, 
Yoa,  by  invisiblo  thought,  unutter'd  wish, 
"Hiou  hast  been  ministrant  to  this  horrid  act— 
With  fyi  collected  force  of  malediction 
I  do  pronounce  unto  thy  soul — despair. 

MaturUCi  Bertram, 

Cease,  triflers ;  would  you  have  me  feel  remorse. 
Leave  me  akno — ^nor  cell,  nor  chain,  nor  dungeon. 
Speaks  to  the  murderer  with  the  voice  of  solitude, 

Matunn*$  Bertram. 

Oh!  thou  dead 
And  everlasting  witness !  whose  unwinking 
Bood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  -what  thou  now 

I  know  not!  but  if  thoo  sasst  what  I  am, 
I  tUnk  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  bis  God 
Can  ne*er  'fttgiv e,  nor  his  own  ■oul  r—  fitfeweU ! 

Bjfrm's 


Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 

Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,  hark !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep- 
Shrieks— fiendish  yells !   They  stab  them  in  (heir 
sleep!  Dana^t  Buccaneer, 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry. 
The  panting,  throttled  prayer  hr  life, 

The  dying's  heaving  sigh. 
The  murd'rer's  curse,  the  dead  man's  fix'd,  still 

glare. 
And  fears,  and  death's  cold  sweat — they  all  are 
there !  Dana's  Buccaneer 

— -**  I  know  thou  com'st  for  me," 
Lee's  spirit  to  the  spectre  said ; 
**  I  know  that  I  must  go  with  thee-^ 
T^ke  me  not  t    the  dead ! 
I  'm  weak  and  faint.    O,  let  me  stay !" 
**  Nay,  murd'rer,  rest  nor  stay  for  thee !" 

Dana't  Buecameei 
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Eflsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound. 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  rede  what  manner  of  music  that  might  be ; 
For  aD  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree 

Speneer'e  Fairy  Queen 

But  soon  the  eyes  rendered  the  ears  their  right; 
For  such  strange  harmony  he  seem'd  to  hear. 
That  all  his  senses  flock'd  into  his  ear, 
And  every  ftculty  wish'd  to  be  seated  there. 

Speneer^e  Britain^e  Ida, 

Give  me  some  music ;  music  moody  fbod 
For  us  that  trade  in  Urwe, 

SMce,  Avtmty  and  Cleopatnu 

This  muste  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more ; 
For  though  it  have  help'd  mad  men  to  their  wit% 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  wiD  make  wise  men  mad. 

Shake,  Richard  Jl 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
G^ve  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfoiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

Shake,  Twdfth  Ifight 

That  strain  again;  it  had  a  dying  fldl: 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  biresthes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  edour. 

Shake  Tw^  Vighl 
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Mark  it,  Cesario;  it  ia  old,  and  plain : 

The  Bpinaters  and  the  knitten  in  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bone, 

Do  nse  to  chaont  it ;  it  ia  lilly  sooth. 

And  dalliee  with  the  innocence  of  love. 

Like  the  old  agfc. 

ShakB,  Twelfth  NtghL 

This  music  crept  bj  me  upon  the  waters; 

A]la3ring  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 

With  its  sweet  air. 

Shakt.  Ttmpett. 

Preposterous  ass !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain*d  \ 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man. 
After  his  studies,  or  Ids  usual  pain  7 

ShdkM.  Taming  ihit  Shrem, 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov*d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends : 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit 

Shake,  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Orpheus*  lute  was  strung  with  poets*  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soflcn  steel  and  stones ; 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 

Shake,  Ttoo  OenUemen  €f  Verona, 

Once  I  was  upon  a  promontory, 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 

That  tlic  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 

To  hear  the  sea-maid*s  music 

Shake,  Mideummer  Nighi'e  Dream, 

Music  so  soflens  and  disarms  the  mind, 
fhat  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 
Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize. 
And  acts  herself  the  triumi^  of  her  eyes. 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  surveyed 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  bum*d  he  playM. 

WaUer, 

I  '11  think  no  more  on 't ; 
Give  me  some  music ;  look  that  it  be  sad. 

Dryden. 

Music  nas  eaarma  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
To  Boflen  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak. 

Congrece^e  Mourning  Bride. 


At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  soond 

Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distUlM  ^er&iam, 

And  stole  apon  the  air,  that  even  silence 

Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wished  ifae  iiu|lit 

Deny  her  nature  and  be  never  more. 

Still  to  be  so  displac'd.    I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 

Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

MUm't  Cona 

Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  confbst, 
That  music's  force  can  tame  the  furious  breut; 
Con  moke  the  wolf)  or  foaming  boar,  restnin 
His  rage ;  tlie  lion  drop  bis  crested  mane^ 
Attentive  to  the  song ;  the  lynx  forget 
His  wrath  to  man,  and  lick  the  miastrel^s  ftd 
Are  we,  alas !  less  savage  yet  than  these? 
Else  music,  sure,  may  human  cares  appeue. 

Prior'tiSitea 

E'en  rage  itself  is  cheer'd  with  music : 
It  wakes  a  glad  remembrance  of  our  youth, 
Calls  back  past  joys,  and  warms  us  into  transport. 

Rowe'e  Fair  PeutOL 

Each  sound  too  here  to  languishment  inclin'ili 
Luird  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease. 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind. 
At  distance  rising  ofl,  by  small  degrees 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breath'd  such  soul-dissolTing  ain, 
As  did,  alas !  with  soft  perdition  please : 
EntangPd  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  aS  cares 

Thommm*9  Cattle  eflnddan 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine? 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  dirine, 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  7 
Now  rising  love  they  fimn'd,  now  pleasiii;  dde 
They  breath'd  in  tender  mnsingB  throofli  ilie 

heart; 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart: 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reaefa  of  ait 

Thomeon'e  CatOe  ef  Indtiaet 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  does  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past. 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 
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How  music  charms? 

How  metre  warms? 

Parent  of  actions  good  and  brave  I 

How  vice  it  tames? 

And  worth  inflames? 

And  holds  proud  eropirs  o'er  the  graie! 
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Thoogh    cbeerfohieM   and  I  haw   kof   baen 

ttmigen, 
Hannonioas  aoonds  are  still  deUghtful  to  me, 
Hiere  *■  sure  no  paanon  in  the  human  soq]. 
But  finds  its  fixxl  in  mtisic. 

Zit22o^a  Fatal  Curioaily. 

By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low : 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Mosic  her  soft  persuasive  voice  applies ; 
Or,  when  the  soul  is  pressed  with  cares. 
Exalts  her  in  enlir'ning  airs. 
Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  halm  into  the  bleeding  lover^s  wounds : 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  fit>m  his  bed. 
Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes. 
Listening  envy  drops  her  snakes ; 
Intestine  wars  no  more  our  passions  wage, 
And  giddy  fiustions  hear  away  their  rage. 

Pope^9  CecUia, 

O  music,  8]:^ere  descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid ! 

CoQiiit's  Pa$iion8, 

Mosic  resembles  poetry :  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces,  which  no  method  teach. 

And  which  a  master's  hand  alone  can  reach ! 

Pope, 

I  do  remember,  too, 
She  told  me  of  a  mermaid  once,  that  lay 
Akmg  the  scoop'd  side  of  a  hollow  wave, 
Sin^ng  such  dulcet  music,  that  the  ear, 
like  a  woo*d  damsel,  trembled  with  delight 

Sir  A,  Httnfs  Julian* 

Perhaps  the  breath  of  music 
May  prove  more  eloquent  than  my  poor  words : 
It  ia  the  medicine  of  the  breaking  heart 

Sir  A,  HutU*$  JiiUan, 

How  soil  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away, 
No'W  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 
With  easy  fi>roe  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Wlierc  mem'iy  slept    Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  mdody,  the  scene  recurs, 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Cowper'a  Ta$k, 

There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch*d,  the  ear  is  pleasM 
With  melting  airs  of  martial,  brisk  or  grave. 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Ifl  toachM  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 

Cocoper's  Tail. 
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Yet  what  is  musie,  and  the  blended  power 

Of  voice  with  instruments  of  wind  and  string  i 

What  but  :lo  empty  pageant  of  sweet  noise  7 

*T  is  past :  and  all  that  it  has  left  behind 

Is  but  an  echo  dwelling  in  the  ear 

Of  the  toy-taken  fiincy,  and  beside, 

A  void  and  countless  hour  life's  brief  day 

Croioc 

But  hark!  the  village  cloc^  strikes  nine  —  the 

chimes 
Merrily  fbllow,  tunefbl  to  the  sense 
Of  the  pleased  down  attentive,  whUe  they  make 
False  measurM  melody  on  crazy  bells. 

0  wondrous  power  of  modulated  sound ! 
Which  like  the  air  (whose  all  obedient  shape 
Thou  mak*st  thy  slave)  canst  subtilely  pervade 
The  yielded  avenues  of  sense,  unlock 

The  close  affections,  by  some  fairy  path 
Winning  an  easy  way  through  every  ear, 
And  with  thine  unsubstantial  quality 
Holding  in  mighty  chains  the  hearts  of  all ; 
All,  but  some  cold  and  sullen  temper*d  spirits, 
Who  feel  no  touch  of  sympathy  or  love. 

Cnw. 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  7 
Alas !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  fivlom  \ 
Is  there,  who  ne*er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  7 
He  needs  not  woo  the  muse ;  he  is  her  scorn ; 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page ;  or  mourn. 
And  delve  for  life  in  mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox  or  grunt  with  glutton 
swine.  BeaUie*$  Mtnitrtl 

1  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scom'd  each  childish  toy. 

Retir'd  from  all,  reserv'd,  and  coy. 

To  musing  prone, 

I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy. 

My  harp  alone. 

Ambition's  dream  I  've  seen  depart, 

Have  read  of  penury  the  smart. 

Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart 

When  hope  was  flown : 

Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart,  ^ 

My  harp  alone. 

Sc(M'$  Rokeow 

So  fer  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind. 
Listed  befere,  aside,  behind ; 
And  quak'd  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  ntem. 

Scott's  ilfarviioii. 
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'Ilie  MKiiid,  upon  the  fitlbl  gale,- 
In  aolomn  wise  did  riae  and  failf 
Like  that  wild  harpi  whoee  ma^c  to^e 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winde  alone. 

SeatV9  Lay  ff  the  Laet  MinuinL 

Tlicre  is  a  charm,  a  power, that  sways  the  breast; 
Bids  every  passion  reyel  or  be  still ; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  our  cares  dissohes ; 
Can  soothe  distraction,  and  almost  despair  — 
That  power  is  music. 

Armttnmg't  Art  of  Preterving  HeaUh. 

Music  exalts  each  joy,  allajrs  each  grieC 
E^zpels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  of  plague. 

^rmslrofl^'s  Art  tf  Prtaerving  HeaUh. 

Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  tum*d  it  to  a  plaintive  lay. 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 

Joanna  BaUUe^o  Basil 

I  thank  tlice ;  this  shall  be  our  daily  song, 

It  cheers  my  heart,  although  these  foolish  tears 

Seem  to  disgrace  its  sweetness. 

Joanna  BaUUe^i  Beacon, 

Anon  through  every  pulse  the  music  stole, 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  soul. 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  breast  the  iniprisonM  sigh, 
And  kindled  rapture  in  the  coldest  eye. 

Montgomery's  World  btfore  the  Flood, 

Music !  —  O  how  faint,  how  weak, 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 

Why  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  const  breathe  her  soul  so  well  7 

Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Ii0ve*s  are  e*cn  more  false  than  they ; 

Oh !  't  is  only  music*s  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe,  and  not  betray ! 

itfoor^. 

'^This  roust  be  the  music,**  said  he,  **  of  the  spears, 

For  l*m  blest  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run 

through  one !  Moort^s  Fudge  Fomt/y. 

Sweet  notes !  they  tell  of  former  peace, 

Of  all  that  look*d  so  rapturous  then ;  — 

Not  wither*d,  lost — Oh !  pray  thee,  cease, 

I  cannot  boar  these  sounds  again. 

Moore. 

Here  paus*d  he,  while  the  music,  now  less  near, 
llreathM  with  a  holier  language  on  his  ear. 
As  though  the  distance,  and  that  heav*nly  ray 
Tbrough  which  the  sounds  came  floating,  took 

away 
aU  that  luul  been  too  earthly  in  the  lay. 
O  could  he  listen  to  such  sounds  unmov*d. 
And  by  that  light — nor  dream  of  her  he  lov*d ! 

Miore's  LaOa  Rookh. 


For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  fioatSi 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring  dying  notss, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  en  the  sea. 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deepij  goinf, 
Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through, 
As  the  musk-wind,  over  the  water  blowing, 
Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too ! 

Moore*«  LaOa  RtS. 

But  the  gentlest  of  all,  are  those  sounds  fbll  of 

feeling. 
That  soft  from  the  lute  of  some  lover  are  stealings 
Some  lover,  who  knows  all  the  heart>UnciuB| 

power 

Of  a  lute,  and  a  sigh,  in  the  magical  boor. 

Jf«rt 

Oh !  that  I  were 

The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 

A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 

A  bodiless  enjoyment — bom  and  dying, 

With  the  blest  tone  that  made  me ! 

Byron't  Nnjni 

*T  is  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight,  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  dcep^ 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria*s  gondolier. 

By  distance  mellow*d,  o*er  the  waters  sweep. 

Bfim. 

There  *8  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  feed ; 
There *s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill; 
There  *s  music  in  all  things,  if  men  bad  ears; 
Their  earth  Is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

BfVi 

It  rose,  that  chaunted  moarnful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  sfMrit's  o*er  the  plain : 

*Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 

And  take  a  long  unmeasar*d  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

Byron's  Siegt  tf  Cm»t^ 

Tlie  convent  bells  are  ringing. 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 

In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro : 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 

Byrwn't  Ptn9» 

And  tliere  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  In** 

raing, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  stnunming* 

Byron'*  i^ 

To  hear  him,  you  *d  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 


Music,  where  soil  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory. 
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That  tan  man,  a  giant  in  bulk  and  in  height, 
Not  an  inch  of  hia  body  ia  free  firom  delight ; 
Can  be  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would  7  oh,  not  he ! 
The  moaic  stirs  in  him  like  wind  through  a  tree. 

Wordsworth  —  Power  of  Mtt$ie. 

Blest  bo  the  song  that  brightens 

The  blind  man*s  gloom. 

Song  lifla  the  languid  oar 

And  bids  it  aptly  fall,  with  chime 

That  beautifies  the  fairest  shore. 

Wordsworth, 

And  yonder  lattice,  where  thick  vine-leaves 
Are  canopy,  a  maiden  leans — she  haa  caught 
A  shadow — and  she  sees  a  well-known  form 
Amid  those  trees,  and,  with  her  hair  flung  back, 
She  listens  to  his  song  — '  The  song  she  loved,* 

Rogers, 
Music!  why  thy  power  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy? 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts? 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour ; 
And  with  some  sofUy-whispor'd  air 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  despair. 

Warton^  from  Euripides, 

Bring  music,  stir  the  brooding  air 

With  an  ethereal  breath ! 

Bring  sounds  my  struggling  soul  to  bear 

Up  from  the  couch  of  death ! 

JIfra.  Hftnans, 

By  what  strange  spell 

Is  it,  that  ever,  when  I  gaze  on  6owcrs, 

I  dream  of  music  7 

JIf  ri.  Hemans, 

It  was  my  evil  star  above. 

Not  my  sweet  lute,  that  wrought  me  wrong ; 
It  was  not  song  that  taught  me  love. 

But  it  was  love  that  taught  me  song. 

Miss  London's  Poems, 

The  music  was 
'  Of  divine  statore  -^  strong  to  paas ! 
And  those  who  heard  it  understood 
Something  of  life  in  spirit  and  blood  — 
Something  of  Nature's  fair  and  good. 

JIfiaa  Barretfs  Poems, 

There  *s  music  in  the  forest  leaves, 

AVhen  summer  winds  are  there. 
And  in  the  laugh  of  forest  girls,. 

That  braid  their  sunny  hair. 
Tht  first  wild  bird  that  drinks  the  dew. 

From  violets  of  the  spring. 
Has  musie  in  his  song,  and  in 

The  fluttering  of  his  wing. 

HaUsek. 


There  *s  something  in 

The  shape  of  harps  as  though  they  had  been  made 

By  muaic 

fioOsy*!  JFWw 

Oh,  nature  fhrst  was  firesh  to  men. 

And  wanton  without  measure ; 
So  youthful  and  so  flexile  then. 

You  roov'd  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Twang  out,  my  fiddle !  sliake  the  twigs ! 

And  make  her  dance  attendance ; 
Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-set  sprigs. 

And  scbirrous  roots  and  tendons. 
'T  is  vain !  in  such  a  brassy  age 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle ; 
The  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle ; 
Ah,  had  I  Iiv*d  when  song  was  great, 

And  legs  of  trees  were  limber. 

And  ta*en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

And  fiddled  in  the  timber  ! 

Tennyson^s  Poems, 

The  words  that  bear  a  mission  high. 
If  music-hallowed,  never  die ! 

Mrs,  Hale's  Poems 
The  Songs  tliat  flow'd  on  Zion*s  HiU 
Are  chanted  in  God*s  Temple  still, 
And  to  the  eye  of  fiiith  unfold 
The  glories  of  His  House  of  old. 

Mrs.  HaWs  Poems 

A  mystery  this  —  but  who  can  see 
The  soft  south  wind  that  sways  the^tree, 
And  warms  its  vital  flood  to  flow. 
And  wakes  its  folded  buds  to  blow  7 
Even  thus  the  Power  of  Music,  felt. 
The  soul  is  sway*d,  the  heart  will  melt, 
TiU  Love  and  Hope  so  bless  the  Hours, 
Lift*s  dial-plate  is  mark*d  by  flowers. 

JIf  ra.  HMs  Poems, 

The  Father  spake !    In  grand  rcverberationa 
Through  space  rollM  on  the  mighty  musio-tide. 

While  to  its  low,  majestic  modulations 
The  clouds  of  chaos  slowly  swept  aside. 

Jlfrs.  Osgood^s  Poems 

And  wheresoever,  in  His  rich  creation. 
Sweet  musie  breathes — ^m  wave,  or  bird,  or  soc^ 

*Ti8  but  the  faint  and  fkr  reverberation 
Of  that  grand  tune  to  which  the  planets  roll ! 

Jlfrt .  Osgood^s  Posms 

JRich,  though  poor! 
My  low-rooTd  cottage  is  this  hour  a  heaven 
Music  is  in  it— and  the  wng  she  sings, 
Tliat  sweet-voicM  wifb  of  mine,  arrests  the  ••« 
Of  my  yoong  diild,  awake  opon  her  knee. 

Wtffs0*«  Pi 


NAME. 

Wliat*8  in  a  name  7  that  which  we  call  a  rote, 
By  any  other  name  would  nnell  as  sweet 

Skak$.  Rmnm  tmi  MUL 

Romeoi,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name  which  k  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

ShaJcg,  Romeo  and  JtdUL 

BratoB  and  Cesar ;  what  should  be  in  Cesar  7 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together,  yonrs  is  as  fiiir  a  name ; 
Somid  them,  it  doth  become  the  moath  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heaTf ;  conjure  with  them, 
Bratns  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cbsar. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  oar  Cesar  feed, 
*rhat  he  is  grown  so  great  7 

Shako.  Jtdhio  Caoar, 

I  was  bom  free  as  Cesar ;  so  were  yoa : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
I'lndore  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 

SMco,  Mitto  Ctuar, 

I  do  beseech  you, 

(Chiefly,  that  I  may  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 

What  is  your  name  7 

Shako,  Tompeot, 

Good  name  in  man  or  woman  dear— > 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 

Shako.  OtheUo. 

"Who  swervetf  from  innocence,  who  makes  dirorce 
Of  that  serene  companion  —  a  good  name. 
Recovers  not  his  loss ;  but  walks  witli  shame. 
With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  remorse. 

WordotDorth — Sound. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

llirough  all  futurity : 

Tet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust 

Southey. 

1  breathe  the  dear  and  cherished  name. 

And  long-lost  scenes  arise ; 
Lifb  *s  glowing  landscape  spreads  the  same,-« 

The  same  Hope's  kindling  skies. 

Mro.  Hale^o  Poemo. 

Ti  thy  name  Mary,  maiden  fiiir  7 
Such  should,  methinks,  its  music  be ; 

llie  sweetest  name  that  mortals  bear. 
Were  best  oefittmg  thee ; 

Aixl  nhe,  to  whom  it  once  was  given, 

Mtrs  half  of  eartli,  and  half  of  heaven 

O.  W.  Hdmto^o  Poemo. 


Oh !  never  breathe  a  dead  one*s  name. 
When  those  who  lov*d  that  one  are  nljb; 

It  poors  a  lava  through  the  frame 
Hiat  chokes  the  breast  and  fills  the  eye. 

£Ztsa  CodPf  Pmat 

Oh  never  breathe  a  lost  one*s  name 
To  those  who  eallM  that  name  their  ovn; 

It  only  stirs  flie  smouldering  flame 
That  bums  upon  a  chamel  stone. 

JSKss  CM*!  Pms. 

He  that  is  ambitioos  for  his  son,  should  gife  bin 

untried  names. 
For  those  have  serv*d  other  men,  haply  ntj 

injure  by  their  evils ; 
Or  otherwise  may  hinder  by  their  gloria;  tlie» 

fore  set  him  by  himself 
To  win  for  his  individual  name  some  dear  pnk 

Tappet* o  Proverbial  Pkiim^ 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrov, 
The  fairest  trophies  of  the  limner's  &me, 

To  my  fond  fancy.  Mart,  seem  to  borronr 
Celestial  halos  from  thy  gentle  name. 

H.  T.  TuckemtL. 

Call  me  pet  names,  dearest !  Call  me  thy  bird, 
That  flies  to  thy  breast  at  one  cherishiDf  vord, 
That  folds  its  wild  wings  there,  ne'er  dreunii^ 

of  flight. 
That  tenderly  sings  there  in  loving  deli|;ht! 
Oh !  my  sad  heart  keeps  pining  for  one  find  wordf- 
Call  me  pet  names,  dearest !    Call  me  thy  bird! 

JIfrt.  OfgoMTi  PtiM- 

Land  of  the  West !  though  passing  brief 

The  record  of  thine  age. 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all 

On  history's  wide  page ! 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  fame  ring  out  — 

Thine  shall  be  louder  far : 
Let  others  boast  their  satellites  -— 

Thou  hast  the  planet  star ! 
Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters 

Of  light  shall  ne'er  depart; 
*T  is  stamp'd  upon  the  dullest  brain. 

And  warms  the  coldest  heart ; 
A  war-cry  fit  for  any  land 

Where  freedom 's  to  bo  won : 
Land  of  the  West !  it  stands  alone— 

It  is  thy  Washington ! 

Mt»  JBKai  CWPi  P«* 


NATURE. 

Nature  is  motion's  mother, 
The  spring  whence  order  flows;  that  all  diied^ 

And  knits  the  cause  with  th'  eflects. 

Jenooo't  Me9^ 


NATURJfi. 
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Oh,  noUe  ttnin! 
0  wortbioeis  of  natmei  broed  of  froataOMl 
Cowards  &tfaer  cowards,  and  bate  things  sire  base : 
Natoze  hath  meal  and  bran ;  eontempt  and  graee. 

Siaka,  CyuMme, 

Natnre  hath  made  nothing  so  base,  but  oan 
Read  soom  instroctioa  to  the  wisest  man. 

Nature  is  impartial. 

And  in  her  work  of  man,  prefers  not  names 

Of  ancestors ;  she  sometimes  forms  a  piece 

For  admiration  ftom  the  basest  earth, 

That  holds  a  soul ;  and  to  a  beggar's  issue 

Gives  those  perfections  make  a  beanty  up ; 

When  parer  moulds,  polidi'd  and  glossM  with  titles, 

Honoon  and  wealth  bestow  upon  their  bloods 

DeformM  in^ressions,  objects  onlj  fit 

For  sport  or  pitjr. 

NMU  TMenkam  CwrL 

In  contemplation  of  created  things 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God. 

JirOton't  Parage  LokL 

By  viewing  nature,  nature*B  handmaid,  art. 
Makes  mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow 
TliDs  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart. 
Their  tail  the  rodder,  and  (heir  head  the  prow. 

Diyden^9  Anma  MirabiJu$, 

How  mean  the  order  and  perfection  sought 
In  the  best  product  of  the  human  thought, 
ComparM  to  the  great  harmony  that  reigns 
In  what  the  spirit  of  the  world  ordains ! 

Pfi<n'$  Solcman, 

A  fiirer  red  stands  blushing  in  the  rose 

Thun  that  which  on  the  bridegroom's  vestment 

uOWB, 

Tike  but  the  homblest  lily  of  the  field. 
And,  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must,  by  sure  comparison,  be  shown 
'Hiat  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  sen, 
Array'd  in  all  his  robes  and  types  of  powor. 
Shines  with  leas  glory  than  that  simple  flower. 

Prior**  Sobman. 

Woo  lives  to  natnre  rarely  oan  be  poor ; 
Who  lives  to  fixicy,  never  can  be  rich. 

Young's  Night  JTioughU. 
Man 's  rich  with  little,  were  his  jodgmoit  true ; 
N^atare  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  arb  few. 

YoKf^s  Xees  of  Fmno, 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
H^hoee  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
rhat,  changed  through  all,  is  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Sreat  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  firame; 
i¥arms  in  the  mm,  refiresfaes  in  the  breexe, 
%iws  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 


Lives  through  nil  U^  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreadi  undividod,  operates  unspent; 
Breatiies  in  our  soul,  infenns  our  mortal  part, 
As  fhU,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart. 
As  frdl,  as  perfect,  in  vUe  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums ; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  aU. 

Pope**  Euay  on  Man, 

See  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 

All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 

Above,  how  high  !  progressive  life  may  go ! 

Around,  how  wide !  how  deep  extend  below ! 

Vast  chain  of  being !  which  from  God  began, 

Nature 's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see. 

No  glass  can  reach,  from  infinite  to  thee. 

From  thee  to  nothing. 

Poptf'f  Eiioy  on  Man, 

Who  ean  paint 
Like  nature  7  can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  her's  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 

In  every  bud  that  blows. 

Thomson**  Seasons^ 

Nf^tpre !  great  parent  I  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
Hovir  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works ! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  soul ! 
That  sees  astonish'd !  and  astonish'd  sings ! 

Thomson**  Seasom 

Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  firom  a  summer  day's 
Long  labour,  why,  fivgetfiil  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds^ 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  ferm  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart, 
How  lovely!  how  commanding! 

Akenaide**  PUaoure*  of  Imaginaiion 
Thus  nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  art, 
And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers ; 
By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 
Perferming  such  inimitable  feats. 
As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Cowper*$  Tuk. 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminence,  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 

The  rnfiling  wind  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew 

While  admiration  feeding  at  the  eye. 

And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene ! 

Coieper's  Tuk. 
32 
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All  natural  oljects  have 
An  echo  in  the  heart    Thu  fleah  deth  thrill, 
And  has  oonnezion  hy  lome  inueen  chain 
With  its  orinfinal  tonroe  and  kindred  aobstanoe. 
The  mighty  forest,  the  proud  tides  of  ocean, 
Skj^learing  hills,  and  in  the  vast  of  air, 
The  starry  constellations ;  and  Ihe  son. 
Parent  of  lifb  ezhanstloss— 'these  maintain 
With  the  mysterions  mind  and  breathing  mould 
A  co-ezlBtence  and  commnnity. 

Sir  A.  HwhC*  JuHan. 

Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  nature's  hand ; 
Nor  was  perfectian  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  planned, 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow, 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise. 
There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 
Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies. 
And  freedom  fires '  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the 
eyes.  BeatHe*$  MimtreL 

O  nature,  how  in  every  charm  snpireme  I 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
O  fixr  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim. 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  *scaped  the  wrangling  crawi 
From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few, 
Who  to  th'  ennptur'd  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

Bflottie't  Mnutrd. 

Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed, 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 

Cciendge. 

Whore  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 

friends ; 
Where  roU'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime  extends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land*s  tongue,  which  he  would  ofl  forsake 
For  nature's  pages  glaz'd  by  sun-beams  on  the  lake. 

Byron'B  ChOde  Harold. 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  7  are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit?  are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tean  7 
No,  no ;  —  they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  dog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Bynm's  Uiand, 


Not  vainly  did  the  early  Fenian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth —o'er  gaang  mountains,  and  thai  tib 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 

The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.    Come,  and  eaopm, 
Columns  and  idol^dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  nature's  realms  of  worahim  earth  and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prsTer ! 

Bynrn'M  ChiUi  HarM. 

'T  is  nature's  law 
Tliat  none,  the  meanest  of  created  thiogt, 
Of  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  bratiah 
The  dullest  and  most  noxious,  should  exist 
Divorc'd  fi'om  good  -—  a  spirit  and  pulae  of  good, 
A  life  and  soul  to  every  mode  of  being 

Inseparably  link'd. 

iFordnodL 

Nothing  is  lost  on  him  who  sees 

With  an  eye  that  genius  gave ; 

For  him  there's  a  story  in  every  breeze, 

And  a  picture  in  eveiy  wave. 

Umt 

I  can  pass  daya 

Stretch'd  in  the  shade  of  those  oU  ccdai.tie<f, 

Watching  the  sunshine  like  a  blessing  fall,— 

The  breeze  like  music^andering  o'er  the  boagisi 

Each  tree  a  natural  harp, —  each  different  leaf 

A  different  note,  blent  in  one  vast  thanksgfiTio;. 

MlnUndsa. 

Within  the  sun-lit  forest. 

Our  roof  the  bright  blue  sky. 
Where  streamlets  flow,  and  wild  flowen  biov, 

We  lift  our  hearts  on  high ; 
Our  country's  strength  is  bowing ; 

But,  thanks  to  God,  they  can't  prevent 

llie  lone  wild-flower  fi-om  blowing ! 

E^auMtrESA 

Ofl  have  I  listen'd  to  a  voice  that  spake 
Of  cold  and  dull  realities  of  life. 
Deem  we  not  thus  of  life ;  fiir  vre  may  fetch 
Light  firom  a  hidden  glory,  which  shall  dodie 
The  meanest  thing  that  is  with  hues  of  besTea 
Our  light  should  be  the  broad  and  open  day; 
And  as  we  lose  its  shining,  we  shaD  h»k 

Still  on  the  bright  and  daylight  fiice  of  thbga 

HfnniAlfri 

Well  I  remember,  in  my  boyish  dayi, 
How  deep  the  feeling,  when  my  eye  kiok'd  M 
On  Nature,  in  her  loveliness,  and  storms; 
How  my  heart  gladden'd,  as  the  light  of  qsi^ 
Came  from  thee,  with  aephyn  and  with  ahovtf^ 
Waking  the  earth  to  beauty,  and  the  woodi 
To  music,  and  the  atmosphere  Uew, 
Sweetlr  and  cahnly,  with  iti  breath  of  haka. 

P$rmtt$P9e^ 
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HofW  patient  Natere  smiles  at  F&me  I 
Hie  weeds  that  strew*d  the  Tiotor*8  way, 

Feed  on  his  dost  to  shrood  his  iame, 
Green  where  proudest  towers  deeay. 

O.  W.  Hobnei. 

If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  learn, 
And  not  in  lift  fantastie  lose  the  sense 

Of  simpler  things ;  could  Nature's  features  stem 

Teach  him  be  thoughtful,  then,  with  sod  intense 

I  should  not  yearn  for  God  to  take  me  hence. 

Dand*$  Poenu, 
If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fiunting,  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills ! — no  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

LongfdUttD*8  Poemt, 

Nature  —  faint  emblem  of  Omnipotence !  — 

ShapM  by  His  hand  —  the  shadow  of  His  light  — 

The  veil  in  which  He  wraps  His  majesty. 

And  through  whose  mantling  ^ds  He  deigns  to 
show, 

Of  His  mysterious,  awful  attributes 

And  dazzling  splendours,  all  man*B  feeble  thought* 

Can  grasp  uncrushM,  or  vision  bear  unquench^d. 

SirteCt  Poema. 

Nature  is  man*s  best  teacher.    She  unfolds 

Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye, 

Illomes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart. 

An  influence  breathes  from  all  the  sights  and 

sounds 

Of  her  existence ;  she  is  wisdom's  selfl 

Street^$  Poems, 
There  *s  not  a  plant  that  springeth, 

But  bears  some  good  to  earth ; 
There 's  not  a  life  but  bringeth 

Its  store  of  harmless  mirtli ; 
The  dusty,  wayside  clover 

Has  honey  in  its  cells,  — 
The  wild  bee,  humming  over, 

Her  tale  of  pleasure  tells ; 
The  osiers,  o'er  the  fountain. 

Keep  cool  the  water's  breast,  ^^ 
And  on  the  roughest  mountain 

The  softest  moss  is  press'd. 
Thus  holy  Nature  teaches 

The  worth  of  blessings  small, 
That  Lore  pervades,  and  reaches. 
And  form,  the  Uis.  of  «1L       j^^,  ^^.,  p^^ 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 

Vi^ben  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around ; 

When  even  the  blue  deep  heavens  look  glad. 
And  gladness    blooms  from  the    blossoming 
gvoimdf  Bryant  $  PoemM. 


Go  abroad 
Upon  the  paths  of  nature,  and  when  all 
Its  voices  whisper,  and  its  silent  things 
Are  breathing  the  deep  beauty  of  the  world. 
Kneel  at  its  simple  altar,  and  the  God, 
Who  hath  the  living  waters,  shall  be  there. 

The  book  of  nature,  and  tlie  print 

Of  beauty  on  the  whispering  sea, 
Give  aye  to  me  some  lineament 

Of  what  I  have  been  taught  to  be. 
My  heart  is  harder,  and  perhcps 

My  manliness  hath  drunk  up  tears ; 
And  there 's  a  mildew  in  the  lapse 

Of  a  few  swift  and  chequer'd  years  — 
But  nature's  book  is  even  yet 
With  all  my  mother's  lessons  writ 

•      Wi/2M's  PesaiiL 
I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven. 

Singing  at  dawn  from  Uie  alder  bough ; 
I  brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even ; 

He  sings  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now. 
For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky ;  ~- 
He  sang  to  my  ear,  —  they  sang  to  my  eye. 

Raljih  Waldo  Emtrom 
The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 

From  every  mountain  shrine  — 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 

That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 
The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills. 

Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer ; 
They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills. 

As  doing  homage  there. 
The  forest-tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

O'er  all  the  homes  of  men. 
The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  fkUen  world. 

E'en  as  repentant  love ; 
Ere,  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfurl'd. 

They  fiide  in  light  above. 

WhiUier'o  WoraUp  of  Nature, 


NECESSITY. 

Fatal  necessity  is  never  known, 

Until  it  strike ;  and  till  that  blow  be  come. 

Who  falls,  is  by  false  visions  overthrown. 

Lord  Brookf?o  Mutiapka 

'T  is  necessity. 
To  which  the  gods  must  yield ;  and  I  obey. 
Till  I  redeem  it  by  some  glorious  way. 

Btttumont  and  FUteher'o  FoIm  Om. 

When  fi}ar  admits  no  hope  of  safety,  then 

Necessity  makes  dastards  valiant  men. 

Horriek 
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Let  those  go  see  who  will—  I  like  it  not  — • 
For,  eay  he  waj  a  ilaTe  to  nmk  and  pompi 
And  all  the  nothingfs  he  is  now  dlvoreM  from 
Bj  the  hard  doom  of  stem  neeeMity ; 
Yet  is  it  sad  to  mark  his  alterM  brow, 
Where  vanity  adjusts  her  flimsy  veil 
O'er  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant  anguish. 

Old  Play.    AnHquary, 

It  was,  we  own,  subject  of  mnch  debate. 
And  worthy  men  stood  on  opposing  sides, 
Whether  the  cup  of  mortal  life  had  more 
Of  sour  or  sweet.    Vain  question  this,  when  askM 
In  general  terms,  and  worthy  to  be  left 
UnsdvM.  — Hie  sweet  was  in  the  taste, 
The  beauty  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  ear 
The  melody ;  and  in  the  man— •  fi>r  God 
Necessity  of  sinning  laid  on  none. 

PoUack'9  Count  ^  TVms. 

Between  you  and  your  best  intent 

Necessity  her  brazen  bar 

Will  often  interpose,  as  sent 

Your  pure  benevolence  to  mar. 

K,  M,  MUne$, 

Necessity,  like  electricity. 

Is  in  ourselves  and  all  things,  and  no  more 

Witliout  us  than  within  us. 

BaUey'B  Futua. 

We  will  and  act  and  talk  of  liberty ; 

And  all  our  wills  and  all  our  doings  both 

Are  limited  within  this  little  life. 

Free  will  is  but  necessity  in  play,  •— 

The  clattering  of  the  golden  reins  which  guide 

The  thunder-fiK>ted  coursers  of  the  sun. 

BaOey*!  Fettw. 

The  ship  which  goes  to  sea  infbrm'd  with  fire, — 

Obeying  only  its  own  iron  fiiroe. 

Reckless  of  adverse  tides,  breeze  dead,  or  weak 

As  infant's  sporting  breath,  too  faint  to  stir 

The  feather  held  befiwe  it, -« is  as  much 

The  appointed  thrall  of  all  the  elements, 

As  the  white.bosom*d  bark  which  wooes  the  wind, 

And  when  it  dies  desists.    And  thus  with  man ; 

However  contrary  he  set  his  heart 

I'o  God,  he  is  but  working  out  His  will , 

And,  at  an  infinite  angle,  more  or  less 

Obeying  bis  own  soul's  necessity. 

BaUey'e  Festes. 


NEWS. 


With  news  the  time*  s  in  labour,  and  throws  forth 

Kai'h  minute  some 

8kak»peari, 


What  news,  Liora  DuvkMpb  T  ewiy  numito  bmt 
Should  be  the  fiither  of  some  stratagem : 
The  times  are  wild ;  eontentioa,  like  a  bans 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  bath  broke  hm. 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

filaJbt.  Henry  17.    PsitU 

That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker; 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Shaki.Ma(Mk 

There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  fnm  tke 

grave. 

To  ten  us  this. 

Shah.  Amk. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hanmiec,  thai, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  oool, 
With  open  month  swallowing  a  tailor's  nevi; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  kui, 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  kulB 
Had  falsely  thmst  upon  contrary  feet) ; 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent: 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Skah.KmgJiit 

Let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 

How  these  things  came  about :  so  shall  yoo  heir 

Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acti; 

Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughten; 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  fbrc'd  cuk; 

And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 

Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads :  all  this  can  I 

Truly  deliver. 

ossft  Ahks> 

The  rabble  gather  round  the  man  of  newt, 
And  listen  with  their  mouths  wide  open ;  some 
Tell,  some  hear,  some  judge  of  news,  some  mah 

it. 
And  he  that  h'es  most  loud,  is  roost  beUeted. 

Dryden'9  Spamik  Prm- 

Cat'racts  of  declamation  thunder  here: 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  pi{«i 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  kvt: 
While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 
The  rest  appear  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 
And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  fiided  age. 
Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  baU, 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plunder'd  of  their  ivN^ 
Nectarcous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 
Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favVte  alter, 
Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  eiploiti^ 
And  Katerfblto^  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wmitf'iing  fnr  bis  hmd* 
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ThiM  fidio  of  ftnr  pftgatk  bftfpy  work; 

Which  not  e'en  critics  criticise    that  hdcU 

Inquisitive  attention^  while  I  road. 

Fast  bo«nd  in  chains  of  alsnoe,  which  the  fiur. 

Though  eloquent  themseltes,  yet  ftar  to  break ; 

What  is  it  bnt  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctoations,  and  its  vast  concerns  7 

Cotopfr*f  Ttuk. 

The  news !  oar  morning',  noon,  and  evening  cry, 
Day  after  day  repeats  it  tin  we  die. 
For  this  the  eit,  the  critic,  and  tlie  fop, 
Dally  the  hour  away  in  Tensor's  shop ; 
For  thb  the  gossip  takes  her  daily  route. 
And  wean  your  threshold  and  your  patience  out; 
For  this  we  leave  the  paison  in  the  lurch. 
And  pause  to  prattle  on  oar  way  lo  church ; 
Even  when  some  coffin'd  friend  we  gather  round, 
We  ask — "what  news?"— then  lay  him  in  the 
ground.  Sfrague*§  CuriotUy, 


NIGHT. 

Bj  this  the  drooping  daylight  'gan  to  fiide, 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  night, 
Wiio  with  her  sable  mantle  'gan  po  shade 
The  face  of  earth  and  ways  of  living  wight, 
And  high  her  burning  torch  set  up  in  heaven 
bright  Spenser^M  Fairy  Queen, 

Grisly  night,  with  visage  deadly  sad. 
That  Phcebus'  cheorful  face  durst  never  view. 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantie  clad, 
She  finds  forthcoming  from  her  darksome  mew ; 
Where  she.all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue ; 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood 
Already  harnessed  for  a  journey  new; 
And  coal  bhick-steeds  ybome  of  hellish  brood. 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 
wood.  iSjpenser'f  Fairy  Queea. 

But  wen  I  wot  that  to  a  heavy  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares, 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts : 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  railing  tears. 
Instead  of  sleep  thou  sendest  troublous  fears : 
And  dreadifal  visions,  in  the  which  alive  ^ 

The  dreary  image  of  sad  death  appears ; 
So  from  the  weary  spirit  thou  dost  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

iSpenser't  Fairy  Qicseii. 

Under  thy  mantie  black  there  hidden  lie, 
Lighxlwiwing  theft,  and  traitoious  intent, 
Abhorred  bkNidshed,  and  vile  ffelony, 
ShamefU  deceit,  and  danger  imminent, 
Fool  horror  and  eke  hellish  dreriment 

8pen»er*9  Fairy  Q««m. 


Now  'gan  the  noUe  Phasbus  for  to  steep 
His  fieiy  fkce  in  hinows  of  the  west. 
And  his  &int  steeds  watered  in  ocean  deep^ 
Whiles  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spenter*§  Fairy  QuaM 

Who  can  ezpreti  (he  horror  of  that  night. 
When  darkness  lent  his  robes  to  monster  foarf 
And  heav'n'rt  black  mantie  banishing  the  light 
Made  every  thing  in  ugly  form  appear. 

BrandttH^M  Oeknia, 

Fair  eldest  child  of  love,  thou  spotiess  night ! 
Empress  of  silence,  and  the  queen  of  sleep ; 
Who,  with  thy  black  cheek's  pure  complexion, 
Mak'st  lovers'  eyes  enamour'd  of  thy  beauty. 

JIforibs 

Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead ;  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarmed  by  his  sentinel  the  wol^ 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 

pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his 

design 

Moves  like  a  ghost 

Shake.  MaeheA. 

Light  thickens;  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  virood; 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse; 

Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 

Shake.  MaebA 
Hark!  peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fotal  ben-man. 
Which  giv'st  the  stem'st  good  night 

Shake,  MaebeUL 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  vrith  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale. 

Shake,  MMelk, 

The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

And  now  lood.iiowling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night; 

Who^  with  their  drowsy,  slow  and  flagging  wiagt, 

Gip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jawe 

Breathe  foul  oontsgions  darkness  in  the  air 

Shake.  Henry  VI,    PaH  IJL 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takott 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Shake.  Mideummer  liighVe  Dream 


Hie  we&ry  sun  hath  made  a  golden  leC, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  golden  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shak$.  Riduifd  III. 

The  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  braien  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night, 

Shaks,  King  Joftn. 

^  is  now  the  Tery  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood, 
And  do  sQch  business  as  the  bitter  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on. 

Shaki.  HaittUt. 

Look  how  tlie  floor  of  heaven 
Ir  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There  *s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  «ngel  sings. 
Still  giving  to  tlje  young-cyM  chcrubims ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  seals ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

Shakt.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Night's  silent  reign  had  robbM  tlie  world  of  light; 
To  lend,  in  lieu,  a  greater  benefit, 
Repose  and  sleep ;  when  ev'ry  mortal  breast 
Whom  care  or  giief  permitted,  took  their  rest 

*     May*$  Continuation  ^  Luean. 

Quiet  night,  that  brings 

Rest  to  the  labourer,  is  the  outlaw's  day. 

In  which  he  rises  early  to  do  wrong, 

And  when  his  work  is  ended  dare  not  sleep. 

MoBsinger, 

Now  glowM  the  firmament 
With  livid  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  cloudy  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unvcilM  her  peerless  light. 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

MUUm*$  ParadtBe  Loit 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  aU  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  fi>r  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  woeful  nightingale. 

Afiifon't  Paradiie  Lott. 


The  sun  was  sunk,  and  afler  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 
*Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Kight*8  hemisphere  had  vetlM  th'  horizon  round. 

jrOftmV  Paradise  Lan. 


Now  is  the  pteaaant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  eave  when  sileoee  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake. 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labourM  song ;  now  reigns 
FuU-orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  fight 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  ftoe  of  things ;  in  vain. 

If  none  regard. 

MUion't  Paradiae  Uei 

Now  began 
Night  with  her  suUen  wings  to  double  shade 
The  desert ;  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd ; 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 

AfAen'f  Paradiee  Regtdntl 

The  day  is  fled,  and  dismal  night  descends;. 
Casting  her  sable  arms  around  the  world, 
And  Sliding  all  within  her  sable  gn^ 

Hapkin$*9 

The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiscful  gain, 
And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were  laid : 
All  was  the  night's :  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  nature  did  invade. 

DrydenU  Annua  JfiraMit. 

This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of  darkneo, 
Nature  for  rest  ordainM,  and  soft  repoee. 

Roufe'a  Fair  PemUmt 

The  drowsy  night  grows  on  the  world,  and  now 
The  busy  craAsmen,  and  o'er-labour'd  hind 
Forget  the  travail  of  the  day  in  sleep : 
Care  only  wakes,  and  moping  pensiveness ; 
With  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit, 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 

i?ocM*«  Jane  S&flre- 

The  setting  sun  descends 

Swift  to  the  western  waves ;  and  guilty  night. 

Hasty  to  spread  her  horror  o'er  the  world. 

Rides  on  the  dusky  air. 

Rowe'a  Uhfum, 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repoee. 

PamdJta  HenuL 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slnmb'ring  world. 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  proftond! 
Nor  eye,  nor  list'ning  ear,  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    'T  is  as  the  gen'ral  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

Yoio^'s  Nigkl  Tiaa^ 

By  day,  the  soul  o'erbome  by  life's  career, 
Stunn'd  by  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  ghre, 
Reels  far  from  reason,  jostled  by  the  throng. 

Young'9  Nigkt  tW^ 
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How  is  niglit*f  rable  manUe  labonrM  o*er, 
How  riehlj  wrought  with  attrilrateB  divine ! 
What  wiMlom  ahines !  what  love !  this  midnight 

pomp, 
This  gorgeoos  arch,  with  golden  worlds  enlargM  ! 
Built  with  divine  ambition. 

Younfa  Night  Thoughts. 

This  sacred  shade  and  solitude,  what  is  it  7 
*T  is  the  felt  presence  of  the  deity. 
Few  are  the  faults  we  flatter  when  alone, 
Vice  sinlLS  in  her  allurements,  is  ungilt. 
And  looks,  like  other  objects,  black  bj  night 
By  night  an  atheist  half-bcKevcs  a  God. 

Y<mng*9  Night  Thoughts. 
Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  featherM  fopperies,  the  sun  adore : 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  mc ; 
It  strikes  thought  inward  ;  it  drives  back  the  sonl 
To  settle  on  herself^  our  point  supreme  ! 
Hiere  lies  our  theatre ;  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o^cr  lifers  dull  scene ; 
*T  is  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  stretcht  out 
T  wixt  man  and  vanity :  't  is  reason's  reign. 
And  virtue's  too ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  roan*8  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng. 
Night  is  the  good  man*s  friend,  and  guardian  too ; 
It  no  less  rescues  virtue,  than  inspires. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 
How  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  night. 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sits ! 
How  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetual  dews,  and  saddens  nature's  scene. 

Young's  Night  ThoughU. 

The  trembling  stars 
See  crimes  gigantic,  stalking  through  the  gloom 
With  front  erect,  that  bide  their  head  by  day. 
And  making  night  still  darker  by  their  deeds. 
Slumbering  in  covert,  till  the  shades  descend, 
Rapine  and  murder,  link'd,  now  prowl  fur  prey. 

Young's  NigU  ThoughU. 

The  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  seem'd  to  mourn 
The  sad  necessity  of  his  return ; 
The  hollow  wind,  and  melancholy  rain. 
Or  did,  or  was  imagined  to,  complain : 
The  tapers  cast  an  inauspicious  light ; 
Stars  there  were  none,  and  doubly  dark  the  night. 

Young's  Force  of  Religion, 
Now  black,  and  deep  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A  shade  immense.  Sunk  in  the  quenching  gloom. 
Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  lies ;  all  beauty  void ; 
Distinction  lost ;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot :  such  the  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 

Thomson^  s  Ssassns. 


The  sun  was  set;  the  night  came  on  apace. 
And  falling  dews  bewet  around  the  place ; 
The  bat  to^es  airy  rounds  on  leathern  wings, 
And  the  hoarse  owl  his  woeful  dirges  sings. 

Gay's  Shephsrd's  Week 

As  yet 't  is  midnight  deep.    The  weary  clouds. 
Slow-meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep,  - 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night. 
And  contemplation  her  sedate  compeer ; 
Let  me  shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Thomson's  Seasons 


In  sable  pomp,  with  all  her  starry  train. 
The  night  resam'd  her  throne. 


Glover. 


The  night  look'd  black,  and  boding  darkness  M 
Precipitate  and  heavy  o'er  the  world ; 
At  once  extinguishing  the  sun. 

MdUet^s  MwUipha. 

O,  treach'rous  night ! 
Thou  lend'st  thy  ready  veil  to  ev'ry  treason. 
And  teeming  mischiefs  thrive  beneath  thy  shade. 

HiWs  Zam 

How  those  fall'n  leaves  do  rustle  on  the  path, 

With  whisp'ring  noise,  as  tho'  the  earth  around  me 

Did  utter  secret  things  \ 

The  distant  river,  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 

A  dismal  wailing.    O  mysterious  night ! 

Thou  art  not  silent ;  m&ny  tongues  hast  thou ! 

Joanna  Baillie*s  De  Montford, 

No    was  the  noon  of  night;  and  all  was  still, 
Save  where  the  sentinel  paced  on  his  rounds, 
Humming  a  broken  song.    Along  the  camp 
High    flames  the   flrequent   fire.    The  warrior 

Franks, 
On  the  hard  earth  extended,  rest  their  limbs 
Fatigued,  their  spears  lay  by  them,  and  the  shield 
Pillow'd  the  helmed  head :  secure  they  slept. 
And  busy  fkncy  in  her  dream  renew'd 
The  fight  of  yesterday. 

Souihey 

How  beautiful  is  night! 
A  dewy  fireshness  fills  the  silent  air, 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  staia. 
Breaks  the  serene  heaven : 
In  full-orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divme 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 
Beneath  her  steady  ray 
The  desert  circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdHd  with  the  sky 

How  beautifiil  is  night! 

Souihejf's  Thata^ 


Behold  tho  woAd 
ftetts,  and  her  tir*d  inhabitenti  hafo  paoiM 
fVom  tronhle  and  tarmoiL    Hie  widow  now 
Has  ceat'd  to  weep,  and  her  twm-orphane  lie 
Loek'd  in  each  arm,  partakers  of  her  rest 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  fbrgot  his  woes ; 
The  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless, 
His  griefs  unshar*d.    The  mother  tends  no  more 
Her  daughter's  dying  slumbers,  but  surprised 
With  heaviness,  and  sunk  upon  her  couch, 
Dreams  of  her  bridals.    Even  the  hectic  lulled 
On  death's  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  visions  wrapt, 
Crowning  with  hope's  bland  wreath  his  shuddering 

nurse. 
Poor  victim !  smiles. ^Silence  and  deep  repose 
Reign  o'er  the  nations ;  and  the  warning  voice 
Of  nature  utters  audibly  within 
The  general  moral ;  ^-  tells  us  that  reposCi 
Death-like  as  this,  but  of  &r  longer  pain. 
Is  coming  on  us — that  the  weary  crowds, 
Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm. 
Shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapt  around 
With  grave-clothes;  and  their  aching  restless 

heads 
Mouldering  in  holes  and  comers  nnobserved 
Tin  the  last  trump  shall  break  their  sullen  sleeps 

Henty  Kirk^  Whii$. 

The  night  comes  calmly  forth. 
Bringing  sweet  rest  upon  the  wings  of  even : 
The  golden  wain  foils  round  the  silent  north. 
And  earth  is  slumbering  *neath  the  smiles  of 
heaven.  Bcwring. 

Another  day  is  added  to  the  map 
Of  buried  ages.    Lo !  the  beauteous  moon. 
Like  a  &ir  shepherdess,  now  comes  abroad 
With  the  fbll  flock  of  stars,  that  roam  around 
Hie  azure  meads  of  heaven.     And,  oh!  how 

charm'd. 
Beneath  her  loveliness,  creation  looks ; 
Tv  gleaming  hills,  and  light  in-weaving  streams. 
And  sleeping  boughs  with  dewy  lustre  clothed. 
And  green-hair'd  valleys, — all  in  glory  dreas'd. 
Make  up  the  pageantries  of  night. 

Robert  Motttgwiety, 

rris  night,  the  speetred  hour  is  nigh ; 
Pensive  I  hear  the  moaning  blast 
Passing  with  sad  sepidchral  sigh, 
My  lyre  that  hangs  neglected  by. 
And  seems  to  mourn  for  pleasures  past 


Jfflor0^ 


How  0^  a  cloud,  with  envious  veil. 
Obscures  yon  bashftd  light, 
^hich  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 
Along  th^  waste  of  night! 


*Tis  thus  the  world's  obtrosive  monfs 
Obscura,  with  malice  keen. 
Some  timid  heart,  which  only  longi 
To  live  and  die  miseen. 

Ibort 

Hie  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  abore  the  topi 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — BeantiMl 
I  linger  yet  with  nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and,  in  her  starry  ehade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 

BymCt  Manfrti 

All  is  gentle:  nought 
Stirs  rudely ;  but  congenial  with  the  night, 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit 

ByrtnC9  Doge  if  Vakt, 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  1 
I  thank  thee,  night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 
Hiese  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  tfarai|, 
I  could  not  dissipate :  and  with  the  blessing 
Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence  — 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this. 

Byron's  Doge  <f  Vaia, 

'Tis  midnight:  on  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down, 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 
Who  ever  gaaed  upon  them  shining. 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  7 

Byrtm'9  8ieg§  of  CoM 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft,  in  earth  and  air. 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there; 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night! 

The  night 

Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light 

Byrm 

Just  one  look  before  I  sleep. 

Just  one  parting  glance  to  keep 

On  my  heart  and  on  my  brain 

Every  line  and  foature  plain. 

In  sweet  hopes  that  they  may  be 

Present  in  those  dreams  to  me. 

Which  the  gentle  nighthour  hiinga 

Ever  on  her  starry  wings. 

MtM  Idmdm't  Poim 

Night  b  a  Uvely  masquerade  of  day. 

J.MmtgtMrf, 


NIGimNGALE. 


Stringing^  tfaa  stars  at  random  loond  her  head, 

Like,  a  pearl  network,  there  she  sits— hright  Night ! 

I  ]ove  night  mors  Aan  day,— » she  is  so  lovely, 

But  I  k>Te  night  the  moet  because  she  brings 

My  lore  to  me  in  dreams. 

BaiUy'9  Fe$lu8, 

Mind  and  Night 
WiU  meet,  though  in  silence,  like  forbidden  lovers. 

BaUey*9  F€iht». 

Night  hath  made  many  bards,  she  19  so  lovely. 

BaiU^$  Fmhm, 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  qnietnde 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's  ebon 

vault. 
Studded  with  stars  innumerably  bright. 
Through  which  the  moon's  raiolonded  grandeur 

rolls. 

Seems  like  a  canc^y  which  love  has  spread 

Above  the  sleeping  world. 

Skdiej/'M  Poemi, 

'T  is  dark  abroad.    The  majesty  of  night 

Bows  down  superbly  from  her  ntmost  height, 

Stretches  her  starless  plumes  across  the  world. 

And  all  the  banners  of  the  wind  are  iurrd. 

John  JVImI. 

The  deep,  tramvparent  sky  is  full 

Of  many  a  thousand  glittering  lights  — 
Unnumbcr*d  stars  that  calmly  rule 

The  dark  dominions  of  the  night  ^ 

The  mild  bright  moon  has  upward  risen. 

Out  of  the  grey  and  boundless  plain, 
And  all  around  the  white  snows  gUstcn, 

Where  frost,  and  ice,  and  silence  reign, 
Willie  ages  roll  away,  and  they  unchang*d  remain. 

Albert  Pike. 

The  night  has  come,  but  not  too  soon ; 

And  sinking  silently. 

All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

LcngfeSow^M  Poeme. 

Sleep  chains  the  earth ;  the  bright  stars  glide  on 

high, 
Filling  with  one  effulgent  smile  the  sky ; 
And  all  is  hushM  so  still,  so  silent  there. 
That  one  might  hear  an  angel  wing  the  air. 

Mre.  Lewie'e  Child  of  the  Sea, 

The  last  red  gold  had  melted  from  the  sky. 
Where  the  sweet  sunset  lingered  soft  and  warm. 

And  starty  night  was  gathering  silently 
The  jewell'd  mantle  round  her  regnal  fbrm ; 

While  the  inviidbie  fingers  of  the  breeze 

Shook  the  yomig  bkwsoms  lightly  ftom  the  trees. 

Phmbe  Carey, 


Night  is  the  time  TAeeia  Natura  seems 

God's  silent  worshipper. 
And  ever  with  a  chasten'd  heart 

In  unison  with  her, 
I  lay  me  on  my  peaoefhl  couch. 

The  day's  dull  cares  resign'd. 

And  let  my  thoughts  ibid  up  like  flowers. 

In  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 

Sara  J.  Clarke 

I  dread  the  night — it  holds. 

Within  its  weary  bounds. 

Strife,  griefl  and  fears,  red  battle-fields. 

And  spectre-haunted  grounds. 

Sara  J.  Clarke 

Oh,  Night !  most  beautifiil,  most  rare ! 

Thou  giv'st  the  heavens  their  holiest  hue ! 
And  through  the  azure  fields  of  air, 

Bringest  down  the  golden  dew ! 
For  thou,  with  breathless  lips  apart. 

Didst  stand  in  that  dim  age  afar. 
And  hold  iqKm  thy  trembling  heart 

Messiah's  herald-star ! 
For  this  I  Iqve  thy  haDow'd  reign ! 

For  more  than  this  thrice  blest  thou  lut ! 

Thou  gain'st  the  unbeliever's  brain 

By  entering  at  his  heart ! 

7.  Buchanan  Read 

Thick  darkness  broodeth  o'er  the  world ;  — 

The  raven  pinion  of  the  Night, 
Close  on  her  silent  bosom  fhrl'dt 

Reflects  no  gleam  of  orient  light 
E'en  the  wild  norland  fires  that  mock'd  * 

The  fiiint  bloom  of  the  eastern  sky. 
Now  leave  me,  in  close  darkness  lock'd. 

To  Night's  weird  realm  of  fhntasy. 

Mre.  Whitman 


NIGHTINGALE. 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  blooming  spray 
Warblost  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still , 
Thou  with  fl-esh  hope  the  lover's  heart  doth  fUl, 
While  the  joll^  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love ;  oh !  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh, 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief)  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 
Whether  the  muse  or  love  call  the»  lis  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  tram  am  L 

Mittam 


Tlie  nightingale,  if  ihe  sboold  sing  by  day. 
When  every  gooee  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! 

Shah.  Marehant  tf  Vemct. 

Sweet  bird  that  shunn^st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  miittical,  most  melancholy. 

ArUfon't  U  Penwenmk 

The  melancholy  Philomel, 
Thus  perchM  all  night  alone  in  shady  groves, 
Tunes  her  soft  voice  to  sad  complaints  of  love. 
Making  her  lifb  one  great  harmonious  woe. 

ScuthenCt  J)i»appamtmetA, 

—  Hark !  the  nightingale  begins  his  song, 

^  Most  musical,  most  mclanchdy**  bird ! 

A  melancholy  bird !    O  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  vras 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !  filPd  all  things  with  himsel£ 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrows,)  he,  and  such  as  he, 
First  nam'd  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 

*Tis  the  merry  nightingale 

That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates, 

With  fast,  tliick  warble,  his  delicious  notes, 

As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 

^Vould  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 

His  love-chant,  and  disburden  his  full  soul 

Of  all  its  music ! 

CUetidge, 

ThoM  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird  \ 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 

rhe  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown. 

KeaU. 


NOBILITY. 

Vain-glorious  man,  when  fluttering  wind  does  blow 
In  his  light  wings,  is  lifted  up  to  sky ; 
The  scorn  of  knighthood  and  true  chivalry. 
To  think,  without  desert  of  gentle  deed 
4nd  noble  worth,  to  be  advanced  high, 
%Ofh.  praise  is  shame ;  but  honour,  virtue's  meed, 
^)lh  bear  the  fairest  flower  in  honourable  seed. 

Spenser*!  Fairy  QiMex. 

Shnnld  vioe  expect  to  *scape  rebuke, 
Hecanse  its  owner  is  a  duke  7 


True  is,  that  whilome  that  good  poet  said. 
The  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  kuoini, 
For  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewray'd, 
As  by  his  manners,  in  which  pkin  is  ihoiro 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  growB. 

Spenter'i  Fahy  Quea. 

So  man*s  true  fome  must  strike  from  his  ovn 
deeds.  MiMn. 

How  vain  are  all  hereditary  honours, 
Those  poor  possessions  from  another^s  deedi, 
Unless  our  own  just  virtues  form  oar  title, 
And  give  a  sanction  to  our  fond  assumption ! 

*Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  dnvn, 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn; 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still, 
A  gown-man,  leam'd;  &  bishop,  what  jtn  viH; 
Wise,  if  a  minister ;  but  if  a  king, 
More  wise,  more  leam*d,  more  just,  mote  er^rj 
thing.  ftp- 

But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you  ntr, 
Count  me  those  only  that  were  good  and  great 
Go !  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  du  flood 
Go !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fbola  so  ksi^. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowirdi? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Pope^t  Emy  os  J&a 

Whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Displays  distinguish'd  merit,  is  a  nobis 
Of  nature's  own  creating.     Such  have  risen, 
Sprung  from  the  dust ;  or  where  bad  been  osr 
honours  7  ThomtmCt  (kniiam- 

Look  round 
Among  the  titled  great  ones  of  the  world; 
Do  they  not  spring  from  some  proud  monarcb' 

flatterer. 
Some  favourite  mistress,  or  ambitious  minist^* 
The  ruin  of  his  country,  while  their  blood 
Rolls  down  through  many  a  fool,  through  niuija 

villain. 

To  its  now  proud  possessors? 

Franea^t  Etgf» 

Ev'n  to  the  dullest  peasant  standing  by, 
Who  fasten'd  still  on  him  a  wondering  eje, 
He  seem'd  the  master  spirit  of  the  land. 

Jcenat  BmBi'' 

There  were  twehre  peers 
like  Caiarlemagne's— ^md  all  suoh  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  eais 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 


Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  huids 
Tliere  was  reaemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wean. 

ByrotL 

The  noble  ranks  of  fashion  and  birth 

Arc  fettered  by  courtly  rule; 
They  dare  not  rend  the  shackles  that  tend 

To  ibrm  the  knave  and  fboL 

Eliza  Cook'9  Poena. 

And  what  if  court  or  castle  yaunt 

Its  children  loflier  bom? 
Who  heeds  the  silken  tasscPs  yaunt 

Beside  the  golden  com? 
Tliey  ask  not  for  the  courtly  toil 

Of  ribboned  knights  and  earls, 
The  daughters  of  the  virgin  soil, 

Our  frccbom  Yankee  girls ! 

There's  no  power 
In  ancestry  to  make  the  foolish  wise, 
The  ignorant  learned,  the  cowardly  and  base 
Deserving  our  respect  as  brave  and  good. 
An  men  feel  this :  nor  dares  the  despot  say 
His  fiat  can  endow  with  truth  the  aoul. 
Or,  like  a  pension,  on  the  heart  bestow 
The  virtues  current  in  the  realms  above. 
Hence  man's  best  riches  must  be  gained — not 

given ; 
Hib  noblest  name  deserved,  and  not  derivM. 

ilfrt.  HoWb  Ormond  Gronenor. 

The  rufHan  warriors  of  the  olden  times, 
Boisterous  as  winter,  and  with  minds  as  hard 
And  barren  as  the  firozen  wilderness,  -^ 
Did  such  as  these  possess  exclusive  right 
To  patent  Nature  for  Nobility? 
And  to  their  silly,  sinning  offipring  grant 
A  perpetuity  of  dignities 
I     To  the  end  of  time  7    A  charter  of  that  power 
Which  only  should  be  placM  in  hands  that  wield 
The  public  destinies  for  public  good ; 
And  a  monopoly  of  fiime  and  praise 
Which  talents  and  true  nobleness  should  gain  ? 

JIfrt.  HaU*9  Ormond  Gronenor. 

Go,  then,  to  heroes,  sages  if  allied, 
Ool  trace  the  scroll,  but  not  with  eye  of  pride, 
W^here  Trath  depicts  their  glories  as  they  shone. 
And  leaves  a  blank  where  should  have  been  your 

own. 
Mark  the  pure  beam  on  yon  dark  wave  improssM ; 
So  shines  the  star  on  that  degenerate  breast — 
£ach  twinkling  orb,  that  bwns  with  borrowM 

fires, 
So  ye  refleet  the  ghej  of  your  lim. 

Omrg9HUL 


NOVELTY. 

New  customs, 
Though  they  bo  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

Shake.  Henry  VJIl 
All  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past 

Shak8.  Troika  and  Cremda. 
If  all  the  year  were  pla3ring  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish*d  for  come, 
And  nothing  pleascth  but  rare  accidents. 

ShaJit.  Henry  IV,    Pari  W: 

Did  ever  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch. 
Transform  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  rich  I 
Well,  but  the  poor — the  poor  have  the  same  itch, 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prefer  a  newjapanner  to  their  shoes; 
Discharge  their  garrets,  move  their  beds,  and  run 
(They  know  not  whither)  in  a  chaise  and  one ; 
They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  abroad. 
Grow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate — like  a  lord. 

Popo. 
Papillia,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark. 
Sighs  for  the  shades—**  How  charming  is  a  park  ?^ 
A  park  is  purchas*d,  but  the  fair  ho  seef 
All  bath*d  in  tears  ^^  O  odious,  odious  trees ! 

PoptHo  Mmd  Eatayi 
Of  all  the  passions  that  possess  mankind. 
The  love  of  novelty  rules  most  the  mind ; 
In  search  of  this,  from  realm  to  realm  we  roam ; 
Our  fleets  come  fraught  with  ev*ry  foUy  home. 

FicU 
Still  sighs  the  world  ibr  something  new, 

For  something  new; 
Imploring  me,  impkn-ing  you, 

Some  Will-o'-wbp  to  help  pursue ; 
Ah,  hapless  world,  what  will  it  do! 
Imploring  me,  imploring  you, 
For  something  Nkw! 

Ralph  Hoyt 

I  have  liv*d  in  cities  from  my  birth. 
Where  all  was  noise,  and  life,  and  varying  scene. 
Recurrent  news  which  set  all  men  agape  — • 
New  fiices,  and  new  friends,  and  shows  and  revels. 
Blingled  in  constant  action  and  quick  change. 
Which  things  drive  on  the  wheels  of  time  apace 

Bcker'8  CaZcirvffSs 

NUN. 

Ah,  wretch  I  believM  the  spouse  of  God  in  vaio, 
ConftssM  within  the  slaye  of  kift  and  man 

Ptptf$Ehlm 


Ml 


OATHS. 


How  happy  is  the  bkmekM  veftel*8  lot ! 
The  world  forg^ettmg,  by  the  world  forgot; 
Eternal  ■nnthine  of  the  spodcss  mind  I 
Each  pray*r  accepted  and  each  wish  reeign'd ; 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep; 
De«res  compoe*d,  affections  ever  et*n ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  wafl  to  heaT*n : 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 

Pepe'9  J&oiaa, 

Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day. 
When  victims  at  yon  a]tar*s  ibot  we  lay  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment  fell. 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell  7 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kissM  the  sacred  veil, 
The  shrines  all  trembled  and  the  lamps  grow 

pale: 
Heaven  scarce  believM  the  conquest  it  survey'd, 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  I  made. 

Pope'$  Eloim, 

Oh  come  !  oh  teach  me  nature  to  subdue, 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself  and  you ; 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

Pupe^i  JSZotsa. 

Relentless  walls !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks ,  whioh  holy  kiiees  have  worn ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn ! 
Shrines !  where  their  vigils  pale^yM  virgins  keep; 
And  pitymg  saints,  whoso  statues  learn  to  weep ! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmov'd  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 

P^f  £2oisa. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withVing  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convenes  solitary  gloom ! 
There  stem  religion  quenchM  th*  unwilling  flame. 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Pope't  EUiMa, 

Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name, 
CombinM  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  walL 

8ootC»  ManmmL 

There,  those  parted  lips, — 
Prayer  could  but  give  such  voiceless  eloquence, — 
Hhining  like  snow  her  clasp'd  and  earnest  hands, 
8he  seems  a  dedicated  nun,  whose  heart 
Is  Ood's  own  altar.    By  her  side  I  feel 
As  in  some  holy  plaoe. 

Jtftfs  Landen, 


OATHS. 

*Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the  troth; 
But  the  plain  amgle  vow,  that  is  Towed  tne. 

ShdkM,  AU't  WA 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vom; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abbarr*d 
Than  spotted  livers -in  the  sacrifice. 

Shala.  TroSus  and  Crmik 

The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  mide, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  nothia;. 

ShaUCymMm. 

Look  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dallianoe 

Too  much  rein ;  the  strongest  oaths  are  stnw 

To  the  fire  i*  the  blood ;  be  more  abstemiooi, 

Or  else,  good-night  your  vow. 

Shaki.  iOspBt 

Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  naoe 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  hoDoor  dova, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein. 

ShaJn,  haoit  Ldbm. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  mooo, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  <vb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Shdc$.  Romeo  and  MM. 

Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself 
Lest  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  thenueba 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee:  therefore  be  double 
damn*d, 

Swear — thou  art  honest 

Siokt.(HkA 

Thou  seest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left, 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :  she  not  denies  it 

Shak9.MoekAk 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cantekns, 

Old  fkble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souli 

That  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  oar  spirits, 

To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  peribnunc^ 

Did  need  an  bath. 

Shaki,  JuUui  d 


Myself,  myself  oonfeund ! 

Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hoort! 

Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light;  nor  night,  ihj rtAl 

Be  c^yposite  all  planets  of  good  hiek 

To  my  proceeding,  t^  vrith  puM  hearth  Ion 

Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  ptinoeiy  datighta' 

Shda.Ridm4!0 


OBITUARY. 


This  in  the  name  of  heaven,  I  promiae  liere : 
The  which,  if  be  be  pleaaed,  I  ahall  perform, 
I  do  beaeecb  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long  jrrown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  t 
If  noti  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds, 
And  I  will  die  a  hnndred  thousand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

Shaki.  kenry  IV,    Pmi  I 

Th«  oath  in  any  way  or  form  you  please, 
I  stand  resolv'd  to  take  it 

Mustinger^i  Duke  of  Milan, 

Oaths  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  law 

To  keep  the  good  and  jost  in  awe. 

But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 

Like  moral  cattle,  in  a  pinfold. 

BuiUr'a  HudibroM, 

That  saints  may  claim  a  dispensation 

To  swear  and  forswear  on  occasion, 

I  doabt  not  but  it  will  appear 

With  pregnant  light :  the  point  is  clear. 

Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  bnt  wind ; 

Too  feeble  i^istruments  to  bind. 

Butler^$  HutUbrai. 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it. 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it : 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made. 

BviUr*$  Hudibra$. 

For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying. 

Is  but  a  kind  of  self-denying ; 

A  saint-Iike  virtue ;  and  from  hence 

Some  have  broke  oaths  by  Providence ; 

Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

PerjnrM  themselves,  and  broke  their  word. 

Butler^M  HudMbroB. 

Nay,  bnt  weigh  well  what  you  presume  to  swear ! 
Oaths  arc  of  dreadful  weight !  and,  if  they  are  false. 
Draw  down  damnation. 

Savage*9  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

Jack  was  embarrassed  —  never  hero  more, 
And,  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  —  he  swore. 

Byron's  Island. 

And  was  it  strange  that  this  poor  boy. 

In  snch  companionship, 
Should  let  the  curses  in  his  heart 

Soon  rise  upon  his  lip? 
And  he,  who  ne*er  had  calPd  on  God 

But  when  on  bended  knee, 
InvokM  Him  now  but  in  his  oaths 

Of  rage  or  blasphemy ! 
Oh,  when  a  youth  before  you  stands. 

Think  what  the  sin  in  you. 
By  wicked  words  or  evil  deed^ 

To  make  him  sinful  too! 

Jlfrt .  ifii2e*f  /furry  Owg. 


An  oath  is  a  reeogmsance  to  heaven. 
Binding  x»  over  in  the  oourts  above. 
To  plead  to  the  indictment  of  our  crimes. 
That  those  who  *scape  this  world  shoold  suflfer 
there.  Southern's  Ormmoko. 


OBITUARY. 

From  his  cradle, 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken  and  persuading ; 
Lofly  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov*d  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  who  sought  him,  sweet  as  stmimer 
And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give,  he  died,  fearing  God. 

Shaks.  Henry  VTIL 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  He 

As  much  virtue  as  codd  die. 

Which,  when  alive,  did  vigour  give 

To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 

Ben  JonsosL 

Had  the  number  of  her  days 
Been  as  complete  as  was  her  praise. 
Nature  and  Fate  had  had  no  strife 
In  giving  limit  to  her  life. 

Milton's  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Gentle  Lady,,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have. 

MUten^s  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Here  rests  hh  head,  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  flune  unknown ; 
Fair  science  frown*d  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  melancholy  mark*d  him  for  her  own. 
Nor  further  seek  his  virtues  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose  — 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

Oray's  El^ 

Each  lovely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 

BelovM,  till  life  oould  charm  no  more. 

And  moum*d,  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

CoBins 

How  lov'd,  how  honourM  once,  avails  thee  not. 

To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot; 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

*T  is  all  thou  art,  and  aU  the  proud  shall  be. 

Fops. 

What  though  the  mounds  that  mark'd  each  name. 

Beneath  the  wings  of  Time, 
Have  worn  away  7  — •  Theirs  is  the  fiune 

Immortal  and  sublime; 
For  who  can  tread  on  Freedom's  plain. 
Nor  wake  her  dead  to  li&  again. 

Rebert  Msmigmtefw 
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They  M  devoted,  Imt  undyinf : 
The  very  galo  their  naaei  MemM  nghini^, 
Their  ipirits  wrappM  the  dneky  monntaiii. 
Their  memory  ip«rkled  o*er  the  ibantain ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Roird  miogling  with  their  fame  fiv  ever. 

ByroiC$  SUgt  nf  Corinth, 
BricA  hrave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career. 

Bynm*s  ChUde  Hardd, 

Give  thanks 

Tliat  she  is  safe  with  Him  who  hath  the  power 

0*er  pain,  and  sin,  and  death. 

JIf rs.  Sigoumfy. 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  days ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  nam*d  thee  but  to  praise. 

HaUeekU  PoetM. 

Thou  art  not  in  the  grave  confinM, — 
Death  cannot  claim  th*  immortal  mind ; 
Let  earth  close  o*er  its  sacred  trust, 
But  goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust 

Sprague'i  Poems, 

O,  many  a  time  it  hath  been  told, 
The  story  of  those  men  of  old ; 
For  this  fair  poetry  hath  wreath*d 

Her  sweetest,  purest  flower ; 
For  this  proud  eloquence  hatli  breath*d 

His  strain  of  loftiest  power ; 
Devotion,  too,  hath  lingered  round 
Each  spot  of  consecrated  ground. 

And  hin  and  valley  bless*d ; 
There,  where  our  banish*d  fathers  strayM, 
There,  where  they  lov*d,  and  wept,  and  pray*d« 

There,  wheie  their  ashes  rest 

Sprague^s  Poems, 

As  the  bird  to  its  sheltering  nest, 
When  the  storm  on  the  hills  is  abroad. 

So  her  spirit  hath  flown  fhun  this  world  of  unrest. 
To  repose  on  the  bosom  of  God. 

WUUam  H.  Burleigh, 

The  strife  is  o*er !    The  lovM  of  years, 

To  whom  our  yearning  hearts  had  grown, 
llath  loft  us^  with  life*s  gathering  fears 

To  struggle  darkly  and  alone ; 
Gone,  with  the  wealth  of  love  which  dwelt, 

Heart-kept,  with  holy  thoughts  and  high  — 
(«one.  a*  the  clouds  of  evening  melt 

Leyond  toe  dark  and  solemn  sky. 

WiUiam  H.  Burleigh, 

Mie  hvM  as  peaoefu.  as  a  dove ; 

She  died  as  blossoms  die ; 
And  now  iier  spirit  floats  above, 

\  seraph  in  the  sky ! 

Jlfrs.  Wdby. 


Ay,  torn  and  weep~-*tis  manUnsss 

To  be  heart.broken  here— 

For  the  grave  of  earth*s  best  nobleness 

Is  water'd  by  the  tear. 

WiUu'i  Pmh. 


OBLIVION.  — (See  Forobtfulrim.; 


OBSTINACY. 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beacb, 

And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 

You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolfl 

Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  kmb; 

You  may  as  well  bid  the  mountain  pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noiM, 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  beaTcs; 

You  may  as  well  do  any  tiling  most  hard, 

As    seek    to    soflen  that   (than  whidi  what'i 

harder  T)— 

His  Jewish  heart! 

Shaks,  Mercksnt  tf  Vakt 

You  may  as  well 

Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 

As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 

The  fabric  of  his  folly. 

Shaks.  Winlef'i  U. 

But,  out,  afibction ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break! 
Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  bo  obstinate. 

Shaks.  CmtBlaMi 

Your  blund*rer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock, 
The  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right 
First  appetite  enlists  him  truth's  swoni  fbc, 
Then  obstinate  self-will  confirms  him  sa 
Tell  him  he  wanders ;  that  liis  enor  leads 
To  fatal  ill;  that  though  the  path  he  treadf 
Be  flow*ry,  and  he  sec  no  cause  of  fear. 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there. 
In  vain  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pfide. 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats; 
New  raisM  o^'cctions  with  new  quibUes  meets; 
Till  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends, 

He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends. 

Cssfv, 


OCEAN. 

How  happy  they. 
Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  Htm, 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  ftriw' 
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Others  may  use  tlie  ooean  as  their  road. 

Only  tho  English  make  it  their  abode ; 

Whose  ready  sails,  with  every  wind  can  fly, 

And  make  ooT*nant  with  the  inconstant  sky : 

Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root, 

Wc  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  ftot 

Waller. 

I  Wd  to  stand  on  some  high  beetfing  rock. 

Or  dusky  brow  of  savage  promontory. 

Watching  the  waves  with  all  their  white  creeta 

dancing, 

Come,  like  thick  plnmM  squadrons,  to  the  shoro 

Gtllantly  boonding. 

Sir  A.  Hunt$  Julian, 

Roll  on,  thoa  deep  and  dark  bine  ocean  —roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  —  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy 'depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknellM,  unooffin'd,  and  un. 
known.  ByrmCt  ChUde  Harold, 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Ahnighty*s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests :  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convuls*d  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  eternity  —  the  throne 
Of  the  invisible,  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  tho  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 
alone.  Byron*i  ChUde  Harold, 

Lovely  seem*d  any  object  that  should  sweep 

Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deepu 

Byran. 

Oh !  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep. 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 
Roos'd  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element 

Bynrn'B  Cormir, 

Ocean,  thou  dreadfol  and  tumultuous  home 
Of  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man ! 
Death's  capital  where  most  he  domineers^ 
With  aU  his  ciiosen  terrors  frowning  round. 
Wide  opening  and  loud  roaring  still  for  more. 
Too  faithful  mirror !  how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  melancholy  face  of  human  life. 

ilflOfl. 

Tis  lone  on  the  waters, 

^Vhen  eve's  moumftil  bell 
Sends  forth  to  the  sunset 

A  note  of  farewell ! 

Jtfr«.  Hemant. 


Thou  glorioos  sem !  more  ptoaaing  for 

When  all  thy  waters  aro  at  rest. 
And  noonday  sun  or  midnight  star 

Is  shining  on  thy  waveless  breast. 
Yet  is  the  very  tempest  dear. 

Whose  mighty  voice  but  tells  of  thee ; 
For  wild  or  calm,  or  for  or  near, 

I  bve  thee  still,  thou  glorious  sea  I 

Mr$.  HtmanM 

The  sea !  the  sea !  the  open  sea ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds  j  it  mocks  the  skies ; 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

Dryati  it.  rTOCior, 

What  was  it  that  I  lov'd  so  well  about  my  child- 
hood's homo  7 
It  was  the  wide  and  wave-lash'd  shore,  the  black 

rocks  crown'd  with  foam ! 
It  was  the  sea-gull's  flapping  wing,  all  trackless 

in  its  flight. 
Its  screaming  note  that  welcom'd  on  the  fierce 

and  stormy  night ! 
The  wild  heath  had  its  flowers  and  moss,  the 

forest  had  its  trees, 
Which  bending  to  the  evening  wind,  made  music 

in  the  breeze. 
But  earth,  ha !  ha !  I  laugh  e'en  now,  earth  had 

no  charms  for  me  ; 
No  scene  half  bright  enough  to  win  my  young 

heart  from  the  sea ! 
No !  *t  was  the  ocean,  vast  and  deep,  the  fothom- 

less,  the  free ! 
The  mighty  rushing  waters,  that  were  ever  dear 

to  me !  Eliza  Cook's  Poemo, 

My  earliest  steps  would  wander  from  the  green 

and  fortile  land, 
Down  where  the  clear  blue  ocean  roll'd,  to  paoa 

the  rugged  strand ; 
Oh !  how  I  lov'd  the  waters,  and  even  long'd  to  be 
A  bird,  a  boat,  or  any  thing  that  dwelt  upon  the 

EUxa  Cook's  Poemo. 
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sea: 

Great  Source  of  Being,  Beauty,  Light,  and  Love  I 
Creator  I  Lord !  the  waters  wonhip  Tliee ! 
Era  thy  creative  smile  had  sown  the  flowersi 
Ere  the  glad  hills  leap'd  upward,  or  the  earth 
With  swelling  bosom,  waited  for  her  child ; 
Before  eternal  Love  had  lit  the  son. 
Or  Time  had  trac'd  his  dial-plate  in  stars. 
The  joyful  anthem  of  the  Ocean  flow'd ; — 
And  Chaos  like  a  frighten'd  fekn  fled. 
While  on  the  Deep  the  Holy  Spirit  mov'd. 

.   Mrs.  Hak't  Psfms 
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And  evermon  the  waters  wonhip  God ; — 
And  bordfl  and  prophets  tone  their  mystic  lyres 
While  listening  to  the  music  of  the  waves ! 

jlfrs.  HaU'9  Poem$. 

Type  of  the  Infinite !    I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting-place,  or  make 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break ; 
But  on  my  spirit  stretches,  till  it*s  pain 
To  think ;  then  rests,  and  then  pots  forth  again. 

Dana^i  FaetUioM  Life, 

Oh!  how  old 
Thou  art  to  me!    For  countless  years  thou'st 

rdlM; 
Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  didst  mourn. 
Prophet  of  sorrow,  o*er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  death. 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn  his  breath ! 

Dana'i  Factitums  Life, 

Thou  art  the  same,  eternal  sea ! 
The  earth  hath  many  shapes  and  forms, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  flower  and  tree ; 
Fields  that  the  fervid  noontide  warms. 
Or  winter's  rugged  grasp  deforms, 
Or  bright  with  autumn's  golden  store ; 
Thou  coverest  up  thy  face  with  storms. 
Or  smil'st  serene— but  still  thy  roar 

And  dashing  foam  go  up  to  vex  the  sea-beat  shore. 

OeorgeLunL 
The  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven. 

As  't  were  a  living  thing ; 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 

In  ceaseless  worshipping. 
They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand. 

As  bends  the  human  knee, 

A  beautiful  and  tireless  band, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea ! 

Whittier'e  Poem. 

Look  how  the  grey,  old  ocean. 

From  the  depth  of  bis  heart  rejoices. 

Heaving  with  a  gentle  motion. 

When  he  hears  our  restful  voices ; 

List,  how  he  sings  in  an  under  tone. 

Chiming  with  our  melody; 

And  there,  where  the  smooth,  wet  pebbles  be. 

The  waters  gurgle  longingly. 

An  if  they  &in  would  seek  the  shore. 

To  be  at  rest  from  the  ceaseless  roar. 

To  be  at  rest  for  evermore. 

J,  R»  Lowt%* —  The  Syrene, 

Thus  on  life's  gloomy  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere. 
Voices  sweet  from  far  and  near, 
Kver  singing  in  his  ear, 
^ ''  Here  is  rest  and  peace  for  thee  !** 

J.  R.  Lowell -^  The  Syrene. 


OFFENCE. 


AH  *s  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds, 

And  dotage  terms  sa 

Shake.  Leer. 

Tlie  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 

Hath  this  intent,  no  more. 

Shake.  Othdk 

If  my  ofiimce  be  of  such  mortal  kind. 

That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  Bomvt, 

Nor  purpoe'd  merit  in  futurity. 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 

But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit; 

So  shall  I  cbthe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 

And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  coarse, 

To  fortune's  alms. 

Shake.  Oihdk 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  oommeDL 

Shake.  JttUae  Cater. 
For  well  you  know  we  of  th'  offending  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrament: 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  hwp*  firom  wiiesce 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Pert  J. 
What  is  my  offence  7 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 

Unto  the  frowning  judge  ? 

Shake.  Rieherd  III 

He  hath  wrong'd  his  queen,  but  stiH  he  is  ber  krd; 
He  hath  wrong'd  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  brother; 
He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sore- 
reign. 
And  I  must  be  his  friend,  as  well  as  subject;- 

He  must  not  perish  thus. 

Bynm^e  Sardan^dat. 

Be  not  too  ready  to  condemn 

The  wrongs  thy  brothers  may  have  done ; 
Ere  ye  too  harshly  censure  them 

For  hum&n  &ults,  ask — ^  Have  I  none  T 

Aftst£ZisflM 


OFFICE. 

Custom  calls  me  to  *t. 
What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  shodd  we  dot 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  He  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  faeap'd 
For  truth  to  overpeer.    Rather  than  fod  it  to, 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  who  would  do  thus. 

You,  yourself 

Are  much  oondemn'd  to  have  an  itdiing  psloi 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 

To  undeservers.  ,.    ^ 

Shake.  JuUue  C^ 


To  hoM  a  place 
In  ooanei],  which  was  once  esteemM  an  honour, 
And  a  reward  for  virtae^  hath  quite  lost 
Lnstre  and  reputation,  and  is  made 
A  mercenary  purchase. 


The  lealB  of  o6loe  jrlitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them ;  at  his  heels. 

Close  at  his  heels  a  demagogue  ascends, 

And,  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Cowptf, 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  poet  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

And  here  and  there  some  stem,  high  patriot  stood. 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

Byrmi, 
Why,  look  around. 
And  count,  if  possible,  the  pamperM  numbers 
Who  &tten  on  the  state :  they  are  the  men. 
Who,  if  they  find  a  man  too  honourable 
Tu  be  a  feOow-gleaner  of  the  spoils. 
When  faction's  sickle  sweeps  the  public  wealth, 
Lift  up  their  angry  voices  to  the  crowd 
And  breathe  around  their  pestilential  breath. 
Till  firtue's  self  is  tainted  by  the  touch. 

Dawet'i  Athenia  tf  Danut$ey». 
They  who  bend  to  Power,  and  lap  its  milk. 
Are  fickler  and  more  dangerous  &r  than  they 
Who  honestly  defy  it! 

Boker^g  Cdtaynot. 

OPINION. 

Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 

Shakg.  PmcUi. 
Opinion,  t£e  blind  goddess  of  hcAa,  foe 
To  the  virtuous,  and  only  friend  to 
Undeserving  persons. 

Chapman'M  Widow*$  Tean. 

Let  not  opinion  make  thy  judgment  err ; 
The  evening  conquest  crowns  the  conqueror. 

Lady  Altmonif. 
Opinion  is  that  high  and  mighty  dame 
Which  rules  the  world ;  and  in  the  mind  doth  frame 
I^istaste  or  liking :  for  in  human  race, 
^  makes  the  fancy  various  as  the  fo,ce. 

H9wd. 
Opinionators  naturally  differ 
From  other  men;  as  wooden  legs  an  sttfibr 
Than  those  of  pHsnt  joints,  to  yield  and  bow, 
Which  way  soe'er  they  are  designM  to  go. 

BuOer^M  HuObrat. 


Opinion  gdvems  all  mankind. 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind ; 
For  he  that  has  no  eyes  in 's  head 
Must  be  b'  a  dog  glad  to  be  led ; 
And  no  beasts  have  so  little  in  'em. 
As  that  inhuman  brute,  opinion ; 
'TIS  an  infoctious  pestilence, 
That  fostens  upon  wit  and  sense, 
That  with  a  venomous  contagion. 
Invades  the  sick  imagination ; 
And  when  it  seizes  any  port, 
It  strikes  the  poison  to  the  heart. 
This  men  of  one  another  catch 
By  contact,  as  the  humours  match ; 
And  nothing 's  so  perverse  in  nature 
As  a  profound  opinionator. 

BuOer'B  Hudibnt 

How  can  you  rest  where  pow'r  is  still  alarm'd : 
Each  crowd  a  faction,  and  each  faction  arm'd  7 
Who  frshions  of  opinion  love  to  change, 
And  think  their  own  the  best  for  being  strange; 
Their  own,  if  it  were  lasting,  they  would  hate ; 
Yet  call  it  conscience  when  'tis  obstinate. 

Sir  W,  DavenatiL 

We  all,  my  lords,  have  err'd. 
Men  may,  I  find,  be  honest,  though  they  differ. 

Thom8on*$  Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 

For  still  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh. 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn. 

TKoiRson'f  Seaaont, 

How  much  there  is  self.will  would  do, 

Were  it  not  for  the  dire  dismay 
Tliat  bids  ye  shrink,  as  ye  suddenly  think 

Of  •*  what  will  my  neighbours  say  7" 

Mi$$  Eliza  Ceqlu 

He  k)v'd  his  kind,  but  sought  the  love  of  few, 
And  valued  old  opinions  more  than  new. 

Park  Ba^f^mkl* 

Yet  in  opinions  look  not  always  back ; 
Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track ; 
Leave  what  you  've  done  for  what  you  have  to  do» 
Don't  be  ^  consistent,"  but  be  simply  true. 

O.  W.  Holmm 


OPPORTUNITY. 

Hiere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flow,  leads  on  to  fortune , 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  lifo 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries 

On  such  a  fhll  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

8hak9.  JdiuB  C 

83* 


I  find  my  senitb  doth  dopend  iqKn 
A  most  tiupiciaiu  star ;  idioie  infloenee 

II  now  I  conrt  not,  but  omit,  my  Ibrtimes 

Will  ever  after  droop. 

Shakt,  Teamen. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 

Which,  bein^  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  qoench. 

.  ShakB.  Henry  VL    Pari  III. 

Our  hands  are  full  of  business ;  let 's  away ; 
Advantage  fteds  them  fat,  while  men  delay. 

ShdkB.  Henry  IV.    PaH  I. 

llie  means  that  heaTen  yields  must  be  embrac'd, 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse. 
The  pro^r*d  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Shaki.  Richard  II. 

Occasion,  set  on  wing,  flies  fiist  away. 

Whose  back  once  turned,  no  hdld-&8t  can  we 

find; 
Her  feet  are  swift,  bald  is  her  head  behind : 
Whoso  hath  hold,  and  after  lets  her  go, 
Doth  lose  the  lot  which  fortune  did  bestow. 

Mimrfor  MagitiniM. 

Opportunity  to  statesmen,  is  as  the  just  degree 
Of  heat  to  chymists ;  it  perfects  all  the  work. 

Sucldinffe  Brenmrok, 

The  old  Scythians 
Painted  blind  fortune's  powerful  hands  with  wings. 
To  show  her  gifts  come  swift  and  suddenly, 
Which,  if  her  fav*rite  be  not  swift  to  take. 

He  loses  them  fbr  ever. 

Chapman*$  Btuy  ITAnM; 

Accursed  opportunity ! 

The  midwife  and  the  bawd  to  all  our  vices : 

That  work'st  our  thoughts  into  desires :  desires 

To  resolutions :  and  these  being  ripe  and  quieken'd. 

Thou  giv'st  *em  birth,  and  bring*st  *em  fi>rth  to 

action. 

DenhamU  Sophy. 

Miss  not  the  occasion ;  by  the  fi)re]ock  take 
That  subtle  Power,  the  never-halting  time. 
Lest  a  mere  momentfs  putting-off  should  make 
Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime. 

IrOflanDOftn. 

The  golden  opportunity 
Is  never  offer'd  twice ,  seize  then  the  hour 
When  fortune  smiles  and  duty  points  the  way ; — 
Nor  shrink  aside  to  'scape  the  spectre  Fear,— 
Nor  pause  though   pleasure    beckon  fi'om  her 

bowers- 
Hut  braveW  bear  thee  onward  to  the  goal 

Old  PUy. 


OPPRESSION.— (See  TTBAimr.) 


ORATOR. 

This  said,  th'  impatient  statesmonger 
Gyuld  now  contain  himself  no  longer ; 
Who  had  not  spar'd  to  show  his  piques 
Against  the  haranguer's  politics. 
With  smart  remarks  of  leering  frees, 
And  annotations  of  grimaces. 

Buder't  Bw£im. 

After  h'  had  administer'd  a  dose 
Of  snuff  mundungas  to  hirnose. 
And  powder'd  th'  inside  of  his  skull, 
Instead  of  th'  outward  jobbemol. 
He  shook  it  with  a  scornful  look 
On  th'  adversary,  and  thus  he  spoke. 

BvOa't^Mrtl 

For  brevity  is  very  good. 

When  w'  are,  or  are  not  understood. 

BfOler'i  HuHia, 

And  't  is  remarkable  that  they 
Talk  most,  that  have  tlie  least  to  say. 
Your  daily  speakers  have  the  curse. 
To  plead  their  causes  down  to  worse : 
As  dames  who  native  beauty  want, 

Still  uglier  look  the  more  they  paint 

Priw'filM 

Grac'd  as  then  art  with  all  the  power  of  woks, 
So  known,  so  honour'd  at  the  house  of  k)rd& 

With  studied  lmprq>riety  of  speech, 

He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic's  readi; 

To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state. 

Whilst  principles  nngrac'd,  like  laoquies  wiit; 

In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels, 

And  stands  alone  in  undeclinables; 

Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join 

To  stamp  new  rigour  on  the  nervous  fine ; 

In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll. 

He,  she,  it,  and  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  sod. 

ChMTthUti  R9iaai 

Statesman  all  over !  in  plots  fiimous  grown! 
He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 

ChurehiWt  Rtt^ 

While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thuDd'na; 

sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gasng  rasties  rang'd  sinmd; 
And  still  they  gaa'd,  and  sCOl  the  wondsr  gnv 
That  one  saidl  head  should  cany  aU  he  kaew. 

GMmmA'M  Dmrtd  VS^ 


PAIN  .  PARASITE  -  PARENTS. 


Whot  too  deep  ibr  bis  hearen,  Btil]  went  on  refiningr, 

And  thougfat  of  oonTxncing,  while  fhey  thongfht 

of  dining.  GcUdtmith^B  Retaliation, 

So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  dei^*d  to  speak, 
Aa  if  each  syUable  would  break  its  neck. 

Dr,  Wcieol^M  Peter  Pindar. 

Proud  of  bis  **  bear  htms,**  proud  too  of  his  vote 
And  last  yirginity  of  oratory, 
Propd  of  his  ]eamin|r  (just  enoujrh  to  quote). 
He  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glorj : 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 
With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  teU  a  story, 
Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  mora  effiontery, 
**!!£•  ooontry^s  pride;**  he  came  down  to  the 
country.  Byrtn, 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  lcarn*d  call  **  rigmarole.** 

Byron, 

He  answer*d  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 
In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it 

Byron, 

He  8cratch*d  his  ear,  the  infiillible  resource 
To  which  embarrass*d  people  have  recourse. 

Byron, 

PAIN. 

Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 

Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine. 

But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life ; 

But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 

Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience 

Milton' $  ParadUe  Lett 

Oar  pains  are  real  things,  and  all 
Oar  pleasures  bot  fkntastical ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord. 
But  cores  come  difficult  and  hard. 

BuOer's  HvdibraM. 

Thee,  too,  my  Paridel !  she  mark'd  thee  there, 

Stretch*d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair. 

And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  con&ss 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 

Pcjpe, 

Again  the  play  of  pain 

Shoots  o*er  his  features  as  the  sudden  gust 

Crisps  the  reluctant  lake,  that  lay  so  calm 

Beneath  the  mountain  shadow. 

B^ran. 

They  talk  of  short-liv*d  pleasuro— be  it  so— 
Pain  dies  as  quickly ;  stem,  hard*featur*d  pahi 

EqMres,  and  lets  her  weary  prisoner  ga 
The  fisvoesC  agciiies  have  shortest  reign. 

BryanCo  Poam, 


PARASITE. 

Ah,  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  tiiis  praise. 

The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made ! 

Feast-won,  fast  lost :  one  cloud  of  winter  show'rs 

These  flies  are  couch*d 

ShakM,  Timon. 

Live  loath*d,  and  long ; 
You  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasite ; 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time-flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ; 
Of  man  and  beast  tlie  infinite  malady 

Crust  you  quite  o*er. 

Shak$.  TVmoib 

O !  your  parasite 

Is  a  most  precious  thing  dropp'd  fimn  above ; 

Not  bred  *mougst  clods  and  clod-poUs  here  on 

earth. 

I  muse,  the  mystery  was  not  made  a  science. 

It  is  so  lib'rally  profest  1  almost 

All  the  wise  world  is  little  else  in  nature, 

But  parasites  or  snb-parasites. 

Joneon^e  Vcijpone, 


PARENTS. 

Ihiraasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
And  tho*  man*s  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those  wings 
Which  sometimes  they  have  us'd  with  fearful 

flight. 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest, 
Off  *ring  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

Parents  are  overseen. 
When,  with  too  strict  a  rein,  they  do  hold  in 
Their  child's  affections ;  and  control  that  love, 
Which  the  powen  divine  instruct  them  with : 
When  in  their  shallow  judgments,  they  may  know 
Affection  cross'd,  brings  misery  and  woe. 

Robert  Tayhur'e  Hog  hath  loot  tte  Pearl 

Fathers  their  children,  and  themselves  abuse ; 
That  wealth,  a  husband,  fbr  their  daughters  choose. 

SkkUy'e  School  of  Complimenta 

Honour  thy  parents  to  prolong  thine  end ; 
With  them,  thoigh  fbr  a  truth,  do  not  c(mtend : 
Though  all  should  ij  utfa  defend,  do  thou  lose  rather 
The  truth  awhile,  than  lose  their  love  ibr  ever  x 
Whoever  makes  his  father's  heart  to  Meed, 
Shall  have  a  child  that  will  revenge  ihe  deed. 

RatMfA 


Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  repoeing  age ; 

With  leniont  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 

Explore  the  thonght,  e^qJain  the  asking  eye, 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Pcpt, 


PARTING. 

AH  she  did,  was  but  to  wear  oat  day. 
Full  oftentimes  she  leave  of  him  did  take ; 
And  oft  again  devis*d  somewhat  to  say, 
Which  she  forgot ;  whereby  excose  to  make. 
So  loath  she  was  his  company  for  to  forsake. 

8pen$er*9  Fairy  Qtuen. 

Good  night,  good  night!  parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow 
That  I  shall  say — ^good  night  till  it  be  to-morrow. 

Shakt,  Romeo  and  Jvtiet, 

*T  is  almost  morning,  I  wonld  have  thee  gone  x 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  fhmi  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silken  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving.jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Shako,  Romeo  and  JtiUet, 

Farcttell ;  God  knows,  when  we  shall  meet  again, 
I  \uLve  a  fiunt  oold  &ar  thrills  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  freens  up  the  heat  of  Ufb. 

Shako.  Romoo  and  JaUeL 

What !  gone  without  a  word  7 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak : 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace 
it  Shako,  Two  Oenilemen  of  Verona. 

Sweet  Valentine,  adieu ! 
Think  on  thy  Porteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap;  and  in  thy 

danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Oommend  thy  g«^evance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  tay  beadsman,  Valentine. 

Shako,  Two  GenUemen  of  Venma. 

i  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings;  crackM 

them,  but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  spaoe  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle: 
tiay,  foUonvM  him«  till  he  had  melted  fh>m 
The  sroallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
ifave  tamM  mine  eye  sad  wept. 

Shako,  Cymbdino, 


Art  thou  gone  so?  my  love!  my  bird!  myfiiorf! 

I  must  hear  6om  thee  ev'iy  day  i*  the  hour, 

For  in  a  minnfte  there  are  many  days: 

Oh !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  yean, 

Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo ! 

Shako.  Romeo  and  Juhi 

I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  I  had 

Meet  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  eoold  tefl  him, 

How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hom^ 

Such  thoughts,  and  sudi ;  or  I  could  make  ^ 

swear 

The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 

Mine  interest,  and  his  hononr ;  or  ere  I  oonid 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  ^i^ch  I  had  set 

Betwixt  two  charming  words,  oomes  in  nj&ther, 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  ef  tfas  ooctfa, 

Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Skoko,  Cfmkdm. 

So  kmg 

As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye  or  ear 

Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 

The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchieii 

Still  waving  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 

Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  saiTd  oii,~ 

How  swift  his  ship. 

Skako.  Cymhdao. 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tean^ 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible. 
He  wrung  Bassanio*s  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shako.  Merchant  ef  Vmt 
Farewell :  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  disooone, 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  opoD; 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love  i 
Once  more,  adieu! 

Shako.  Riehori  UL 

And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  noi 
Therefore  our  everlasting  fkrewell  take:— 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Caasiua ! 
If  we  do  meet  again  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  wdl  made. 

Skako,JMiiM»Cam. 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 

You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  fast 

For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire. 

Such  as  it  is,  —  and  for  my  own  poor  part, 

Look  you,  I  win  go  pray. 

^yn.j  shaHHooJA 

With  that,  wringing  my  hand  he  tarns  away, 
And  tho'  his  tears  would  hardly  let  ImB  knk, 
Yet  such  a  look  did  throagh  his  tears  make  «ty, 

As  show'd  how  «id  a  fiuvwett  there  ha  toaL 

iresdk. 


PARTINa 


How  aad  uul  dianuJ  sound  the  farawella  wliich 

Poor  lovers  take,  whom  destiny  disjoins, 

Although  they  know  their  absence  will  be  short: 

And  when  they  meet  again,  how  musical 

And  sweet  are  all  the  mutual  joys  they  breathe ! 

Like  birds,  who  when  they  see  the  weary  sun 

Forsake  the  world,  they  lay  their  little  heads 

Beneath  their  wings,  to  ease  that  weight  which  his 

Departure  adds  unto  their  grief. 

*T  is  true,  my  love :  But  when  they  see  that  bright 

Perpetual  traveller  return,  they  warm 

And  air  their  feathers  at  his  beams,  and  sing 

Until  their  gratitude  hath  made  them  hoarse. 

Sir  W.  Davenant^t  PlaUmic  Lwer$, 

My  eyes  wonU  lose  the  sight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  tliine,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Otway*$  Veniee  Preterved, 

In  taking  leave, 
Thro*  the  dark  lashes  of  her  darting  eyes, 
Methought  she  shot  her  soul  at  ev'ry  glance, 
Still  looking  back,  as  if  she  had  a  mind 
Tliat  you  should  know  she  left  her  soul  behind  her. 


I  part  with  fhee 

As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter. 

Part  with  their  lives,  unwilling,  loath,  and  fearful, 

And  tremhUag  at  futurity. 

Rinoe't  Tamerlane, 

Ok  I  wherefore  dost  thou  soothe  me  with  thy  soft- 

ness? 
Why  do0t  thou  wind  thyself  about  my  heart, 
And  make  this  separation  painful  to  us  ? 

Rowe*$  Lady  Jane  Orey, 

Oh !  had  he  ever  Iov*d,  he  would  have  thought 
The  wor«t  of  tortures  Uiss,  to  silent  parting. 

Cihber*$  C<B$ar  ia  EgtffL 

Farewell,  my  home,  my  home  no  longer  now. 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day ; 
And  thou,  fiur  eminence,  upon  whoee  brow 
DweUa  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray. 
Farewell !  Mine  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  westering  sun  beyond  the  utmost  height. 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  light 
No  more  the  freshness  of  the  falling  dew. 
Cool  and  delightful  here  shall  bathe  my  head. 
As  from  this  western  window  dear,  I  lean* 
Listening  the  while  I  watch  the  placid  scene,-— 
The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 
Farewell  my  home,  where  many  a  day  has  past, 
In  joys  whose  lov'd  remembrance  long  shall  last, 

Souihty, 

Well— peaee  to  thy  heart,  though  another's  it  be, 

And  health  to  thy  cheek,  though  it  bkioai  not  for 

1Mb  Moortm 


Farewell  to  the  few  I  have  left  with  regret; 
May  they  sometimes  recall  what  I  cannot  forget, 
That  communion  of  heart  and  that  parley  of  soul. 
Which  has  lengthea*d  our  nights,  and  illumined 
our  bowl !  Moore 

Enough,  that  we  are  parted  —  that  there  rolls 
A  flood  of  headlong  fate  between  our  souls. 
Whose  darkness  severs  me  as  wide  from  tiiee 
As  hell  ttom  heaven,  to  all  eternity ! 

Moor^o  LaUa  Rookh. 

Tlien  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
When  bvers  part !  expressive  looks,  and  eyes 
Tender  and  tearful, — many  a  fond  adieu. 
And  many  a  call  the  sorrow  to  renew; 
Sighs  such  as  lovers  only  can  explain. 
And  words  that  they  might  undertake  in  vain. 

Crabbe'e  HaO. 

Bear  witness  earth  and  heaven. 
That  ne*er  was  hope  to  mortal  given. 
So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life, 
As  this — to  call  Matilda  vnfo ; 
I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  efibrt  bursts  my  heart 

ScetCe  RoUbff 

When  foroM  to  part  fh>m  those  we  kve. 
Though  sure  to  meet  to>morrow; 
We  yet  a  kind  of  anguish  prove 
And  feel  a  touch -of  sorrow. 
£ut  oh !  what  words  cao  paint  the  foars 
When  from  those  friends  we  sever, 
Perhaps  to  part  for  months  —  for  years— 
Perhaps  to  part  for  ever* 


I  fly  like  a  bird  of  the  air. 
In  search  of  a  home  and  a  rest ; 
A  balm  for  the  sickness  of  care ; 
A  bliss  for  a  bosom  unblest 

ByrotCo  FarewdL  to  Efigland^ 

I  wander— it  matters  not  where; 
No  clime  can  restore  me  my  peace, 
Or  snatch  flrom  the  firown  of  despair 
A  cheering — a  fleeting  release  I 

ByroiCe  JVirctoefi  to  EngUmi, 

With  thee,  my  bark,  I  *]1  swiftly  go^ 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine. 

Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 

ByronU  ChUde  Hdnid 

For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve. 
Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  gnef  is  that  I  leave 
No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

Byron's  ChUde  HmM 
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fihe  TOM — sho  sprtuijr— she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  fiice. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep  blue  eye, 
That  downcast  droopM  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  liair  lay  floating  o*er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  imago  dwelt 
So  full  ^-  that  feeling  seemM  almost  unfelt ! 
Hark !  peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal  gun ! 
It  told  Hwas  sunset,  and  he  cursed  that  son. 
Again  —  again  —  that  form  he  madly  press*d. 
Which  mutely  clasp*d,  imploringly  caress'd ; 
And  tottering  to  the  coach,  his  bride  he  bore  — 
One  moment  gazed  —  as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 
Felt  —  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss*d  her  cold  forehead — tum'd-*is  Conrad  gone  ? 

Byron  $  Cor$nt, 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  harrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hoar  ngo 
Blash*d  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness : 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
Tlie  lifo  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne*er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  apon  nights  so  sweet,  such  awful  mom 
could  rise.  Byron'§  ChUds  Hanid, 

Yet,  O  yet,  thyself  deceive  not 
fjove  may  sink  by  slow  decay ; 
F  U  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not, 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away. 

Byron*i  Fan  th^e  WdL 

Think*st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  7 

Byron*s  Bride  of  Abydce. 

Let  *s  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once : 
AU  fkrewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments. 
And  dog  the  last  sad  sands  of  lifo  with  tears. 

Byron*»  Sardaiu^ahiB, 

Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted. 
And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part 

Byron'$  Sardanapdha, 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 
From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain. 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 
Then  back  to  busy  lifo  again. 

Byron, 

J  had  not  liv*d  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 
Death  snuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 

meet; 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 
And  bear  with  lifo,  to  love  and  pray  for  yon ! 

Byron, 


They  tell  me  His  decided;  yoa  depart: 
*Tis  wise,  *tis  well,  bat  not  the  less  a  p^; 
I  have  no  ffarther  claim  on  your  young  heart, 
Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again; 
To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 
I  need ;  —  I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  *ti8  not  what  it  appears, 
My  eye-balls  burn  and  throb,  but  hare  no  tean. 

ByrtL 
Here 's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 
And  whatever  sky*s  above  me. 
Here  *8  a  heart  for  every  fate.  « 

Why  do  I  weep  ?  to  leave  the  vine 

Whose  clusters  o^er  me  bend  — 
The  myrtle — yet  oh !  call  it  mine  !^- 

The  flowers  I  lov*d  to  tend. 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear, 

Like  shadows  o*er  me  sleep, 
I  leave  my  sunny  childhood  here  — 

Oh,  therefore  let  me  weep !  mg     n 

I  have  no  parting  sigh  to  give, 

So  take  my  parting  smile.  j^. 

Lightly  won,  and  lightly  lost,  love  I  shed  no  tean 

for  thee ; 
There  was  little  to  remember,  and  nothing  to 

regret  Jftit  Ltwim, 

When  thou  art  gone  there  creeps  into  my  heart 
A  cold  and  bitter  consciousness  of  pain ; 

The  light,  the  warmth  of  lifo  with  theo  depart, 
And  I  sit  dreaming  o*er  and  o*er  again 

Thy  greeting  clasp,  thy  parting  look  and  teoe; 

And  soddenly  I  wake — and  am  akme! 

Frunem  KmkU  Bidkr, 

There  are  two  hearts  whose  movements  thrill 

In  unison  so  dasely  sweet ! 
That  pulse  to  pulse  responsive  still. 

They  both  must  heave — or  cease  to  beat 

BemndBtilm, 

There  are  two  souls  whose  equal  flow 

In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  ran. 

That  when  they  part  —  they  part ! — ah,  no ! 

Tbey  cannot  part — those  souls  are  ene. 

BaimiBmm, 

We  part — no  matter  how  we  part. 

There  are  some  thoughts  we  otter  no^ 
Deep  tieasurM  in  oar  inmost  heart. 

Never  revealM,  and  ne*er  forgot ! 
Why  murmur  at  the  common  lot  7 

We  part — I  speak  not  of  the  paiu^— 
Bat  when  shall  I  each  lovely  spot, 

And  each  lov'd  fiuse  behold  agam. 

Ricktrd  Hmf  ^^ii^ 


PASSIONa 


We  parted  in  aadnan,  but  ipoke  not  of  ptrting; 

We  Ulk'd  not  of  hopee  thmt  we  betfa  mnet  resign ; 
I  saw  not  her  eyea,  and  but  one  teardrop  starting 
Fell  down  on  her  hand  as  it  trembled  in  mine: 
Each  feh  that  the  past  we  oould  never  recover, 

Each  felt  that  the  future  no  hope  could  restore, 
She  shudder'd  at  wringing^  the  heart  of  her  lover, 

/  dared  not  to  say  I  must  meet  her  no  more. 
Long*  jears  have  gone  by,  and  the  spring-time 
smiles  ever 
As  o*er  our  young  loves  it  first  smiled  in  their 
birth; 
Liong  years  have  gone  by,  yet  that  parting,  oh ! 
never 
Can  it  be  forgotten  by  either  on  earth. 
The  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  carols  toward 
heaven 
Must  tell  her  of  swift-wingM  hopes  that  were 
mine, 
While  the  dew  that  steals  over  each  blossom  at 
even 
Tells  me  of  the  teardrop  that  wept  their  decline. 


I  must  leave  thee,  lady  sweet! 
Months  shall  waste  before  wo  meet. 
Winds  are  £iir,  and  sails  are  spread^ 
Anchors  leave  their  ocean  bed; 
Ere  this  shining  day  grow  dark. 
Skies  shall  gird  my  shoreless  bark ; 
Through  thy  tears,  O  lady  mine, 
Read  th j  lover*s  parting  line. 

O.  W.  Bdmm, 

Once  my  soul  was  fondly  plighted 

To  a  holy  one  of  earth  — 
like  two  musicnotes  united. 

Motes  that  sever  in  their  birth. 
Yet  not  sever*d  we,  though  parted. 

Still  in  truth  our  souls  are  one. 
Though  on  earth  the  gentle-hearted 
Hath  her  blessed  mission  done. 

But  then  to  part !  to  part  when  'Hroe 

Has  wreathed  his  tireless  wings  with  fiowen, 
And  spread  the  richness  of  a  clime 

Of  &iry  o*er  this  land  of  ours. 
When  glistening  leaves  and  shaded  streams 

In  the  soft  light  of  autumn  lay, 
And,  like  the  music  of  our  dreams, 

The  viewless  breeses  seemM  to  stray— 
*T  was  bitter  then  to  rend  the  heart 

With  the  sad  thought  that  we  must  part : 
And,  like  some  bw  and  mournful  spell, 

To  whisper  but  one  word— ftrewelL 

ParkBm^mtdiL 


PASSIONS. 

Behold  the  image  of  mortality. 
And  feeble  nature  clothM  with  fleshly  tire ; 
When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny, 
Robs  reason  of  her  true  regality, 
And  makes  it  servant  to  her  basest  part ! 
The  strong  it  weakens  with  infirmity. 
And  with  bold  fury  arms  the  weakest  hesrt, 
The  strong,  through  pleasure,  soonest  falls,  tht 
weak  thro*  smart 

SpmBtr't  Fnry  Qtuem, 

Who  would  the  title  of  true  worth  were  his. 
Must  vanquish  vice,  and  no  base  thoughts  eoiw 

ceive: 
The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtaJn'd, 
Is  that,  which,  o'er  himself  himself  hath  gain*d. 

Eari  tfSterUiu*$  Darim$, 
Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams ; 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb : 
So  when  aflbetions  yield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 
Tliey  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover, 
lliey  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover. 

«r  W. 


When  headstrong  passion  gets  the  reins  of  reason. 
Hie  force  of  nature,  like  too  strong  a  gale. 
For  want  of  ballast,  oversets  the  vessel 

Higgon»*$  Genenut  Conqueror, 

Exalted  souls 
Have  passions  in  proportion  violent, 
ResisflesB,  and  tormenting :  they  *re  a  tax 
Impos*d  by  nature  on  pre-eminence ; 
And  fortitude,  and*  wisdom  must  support  them. 

JUao*s  JBbRsridfc. 

While  passions  glow,  the  heart,  like  heated  steel. 
Takes  each  impression,  and  is  worked  at  pleasure. 

Young^M  Buoirio, 

When  reason,  like  the  skilfU  charioteer, 
Can  break  the  fiery  passions  to  the  bit, 
And,  spite  of  their  licentious  salfies,  keep 
Tlie  radiant  tract  of  glory ;  passions,  then. 
Are  aids  and  ornaments.    Triumphant  reason. 
Firm  in  her  seat,  and  swift  in  her  career, 
Eiijoys  their  violence,  and,  smiling,  thanks 
Tlieir  formidable  flame,  for  bright  renown. 

Young'o  BroAoro, 

The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  vnll. 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  stifl. 

lie  vrorst  of  slaves  is  he  whom  passion  rules, 
Uncheck'd  by  reason,  and  the  pow*rfhl  voice 
Of  fHendship. 


How  terrible  is  paanon !  how  our  reason 
Falb  down  before  it !  whilst  the  tortnrM  frame, 
like  a  thip  dashM  by  fierce  eneoiint*rm^  tidea, 
And  of  her  pilot  epoilM,  drives  round  and  roimd, 
The  sport  of  wind  and  wave. 

BafJ9r^9  Virgki  Qtwsii. 
His  sonl,  hke  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  passion's  changeftil  tide  was  tost , 
Nor  viee  nor  rirtoe  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  Impression  of  the  boor ; 
And  O,  when  passion  mles,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fiJl  to  ▼irtne*s  share ! 

O  hew  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong'. 
Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  course  along ; 
Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey;    ^ 
Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  onr  grieft  a  prey : 

CrMt. 
Alas !  too  well,  too  well  thej  know, 
The  pain,  the  penitenoe,  the  woe 
That  passion  brings  down  on  the  best. 
The  wisest  and  the  loveliest 

Moan'B  JLeees  if  the  Angek 

Alas !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  lumriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Rank  at  the  core  though  tempting  to  the  eyes. 
Flowers,  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees,  whose  gums  are  poison ;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  passion  fliee 
0*er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit,  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

ByrmC$  ChUde  Harold. 

An  empire  thou  could*st  crush,  pommand,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion. 

Byrwi't  ChUde  HarM 

My  passions  were  all  liring  serpents,  and 

Twin'd,  like  the  gorgons,  round  me. 

Bynm  $  Irerfier. 

The  cold  in  elime  are  cold  in  bkx)d. 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 

But  mine  was  like  the  kva-flood 
That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame. 

DynnC§  Oiamir. 

jTor  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 

Throbbed,  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 

Tfie  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow'd  again. 

Byron's 

Hcrange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known: 

And  I  will  dare  to  tp'' 

Bit  in  the  lover's  ear  alone. 


%Vhat  once  to  me  befoL 


Wmdmtiih, 


In  the  human  breast 
JVo  mmlor  passions  cannot  coiezist 


Comf&sB. 


I  oaoDot  kwe  9m  I  have  kw'd, 

And  yet  I  know  not  why; 
It  is  die  one  great  woe  of  lifii 

To  ftel  an  feeling  die; 
As  one  by  one  the  beartstrings  snap^ 

As  age  comes  on  so  chill; 
And  hope  seems  left  that  h<^  may  cease, 

And  bU  will  soon  be  stiD. 
And  the  strong  passions,  like  to  stsnns, 

Soon  rage  themselves  to  rest. 
Or  leave  a  desolated  calm-^ 

A  worn  and  wasted  breast; 
A  heart  that  like  the  Geyser  spring. 

Amidst  its  bosom  snows. 

May  shrink,  not  rest — but  with  its  blood 

Boils  even  in  repose. 

BmU^iFtOa. 

Passion,  when  deep,  is  st31 :  the  glaring  eye 
That  reads  its  enemy  with  glance  of  fire, 
Tlie  lip,  that  curls  and  writhes  in  bitfeemesi, 
The  brow  contracted,  till  its  wrinkles  hide 
The  keen,  fix'd  orbs,  that  bum  and  flash  bdow, 
The  hand  firm  dench'd  and  quivering,  and  the  fo< 
Planted  in  attitude  to  spring,  and  dart 
Its  vengeance,  are  the  language  it  employa 

PercvBoti  PeoL 

One  passion  prominent  appears,  the  Imt 

Of  povirer,  which  ofttimes  took  the  ftirer  name 

Of  liberty,  and  hung  the  popular  flag 

Of  freedom  out 

PoOocXr's  Coarte  «(  TTse. 

When  thou  art  with  me  every  sense  is  doll, 

And  all  I  am,  or  know,  or  feel,  is  thee; 
My  sool  grows  faint,  my  veins  run  liquid  flame, 
And  my  bewildor'd  spirit  seems  to  swim 
In  eddying  whirls  of  passion  dizzily. 

FraMte$  KemhU  BdSa. 

Oh !  precious  is  the  flower  that  passion  bringi 
To  his  first  ahrine  of  beauty,  when  the  keiit 
Runs  over  in  devotion,  and  no  art 

Checks  the  ftee  gush  of  the  wild  lay  he  singf ; 

But  the  rapt  eye  and  the  impetuous  thought 
Dedaro  the  pure  affection. 

^tmiiis's  Orm^  ThcMf^ 

The  wildest  ills  that  darken  life 
Are  rapture  to  the  bosom's  strifb; 
The  tempest,  in  iti  Uaekest  fimn. 
Is  beauty  to  the  bosom's  storm. 

And  underneath  that  fkce,  like  summer's  oeeu^ 
Its  lip  as  moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  tisu, 

Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotioDi, 
Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sowow    all  save  fttr. 

HdlUd't  PoeM' 


PATlBIfCEL 


In  thy  breut  there  ipriiigi  a  poison  feuntain. 
Deadlier  than  that  where  breathes  the  Upas  tree. 

HaUed^t  Poem9. 

To  thought's  tumultooos  flow 
I  strive  to  gi^e  the  strength  of  glowfaif  words ; 
The  waves  of  feeling,  tossing  to  and  frof 

In  broken  music  o*er  my  hearths  loose  chordsi 
Give  but  their  fidnting  echoes  from  my  soul, 
As  through  its  silent  depths  their  wild,  swift  cur. 
rents  roll.  ilfrs.  WeUty*$  Poems. 

Oh  I  Passion's  words  are  faithless  things, 
And  Love  disowns  them  ere  they  fall ; 

It  is  the  reckless  tongue  that  stings, 

The  tongue  that  knows  not  Reason's  thralL 

JIfrs.  Otgood, 

PATIENCE. 

Patience,  unmov*d,  no  marvel  tho*  she  pause ; 
(They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause ;) 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
But  were  we  burdcnM  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain. 

Shak$,  Comedy  of  Erron, 

How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  7 

SJuikt,  OtheUo, 

Patience,  my  lord !  why  H  is  the  soul  of  peace : 
Of  all  the  virtues  *t  is  the  nearest  kin  to  heaven ; 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods :  ihe  best  of  men 
That  e*er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soA,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath*d. 

Decker, 

Patience  in  cowards  is  tame  hopeless  fear ; 
But  in  brave  minds,  a  scorn  of  what  they  bear. 

Sir  R,  Howard^M  Indian  (iueeru 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise. 

In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolled. 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 

And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  cajsmities, 

All  chances  incident  to  man*s  frail  life, 

Conaolitaries  writ, 

With   studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion 

sought, 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought ; 

Bat  with  th*  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 

Littio  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint ; 

Unless  ho  feel  within 

Some  source  of  consolation  firom  above. 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength. 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

HtZfsn. 


Hiy  injuries  would  toaeh  patience  to  blaspheme  9 
Yet  still  thou  art  a  dove. 

BcstMloii<*s  Double  Marriage, 

Patience !  preach  it  to  the  winds, 
To  roaring  seas,  or  raging  fires !  the  knaves 
That  teach  it,  laugh  at  you  when  you  believe  *eni. 

Otuwife  Orphan. 

O  ye  cold-hearted,  frozen  formalists ! 

On  such  a  theme,  *t  is  impious  to  be  culm ; 

Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper,  here. 

Young's  NigfU  TTuntghts, 

E*en  the  best  must  own. 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 

Yottng*9  Night  TkomgkU. 

But  patience  is  the  virtue  of  on  ass, 

That  trots  beneath  his  burden,  and  is  quiet 

Lanedoteru'i  Heroic  Love. 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  her  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  ! 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury. 
My  soul  will  be  as  calm. 

Smiik'e  Princeee  of  Parma 

As  the  pent  water  of  a  mill-dam  lies 
Motionless,  yielding,  noiseless,  and  serene. 
Patience  waits  meekly  with  compassionM  eyes ; 
Or,  like  the  speck-cloud,  which  alone  is  seen 
Silver*d  within  blue  space,  lingering  for  air 
On  which  to  sail  prophetic  voyages  ,* 
Or  as  the  fountain  stone  that  doth  not  wear. 
But  suits  itself  to  pressure,  and  with  ease 
Diverts  the  dropping  crystal ;  or  the  wife 
That  sits  beside  her  husband,  and  her  love 
Subliming  to  another  state  and  life, 
Off*ring  him  consolation  as  a  dove  — 
Her  sighs  and  tears,  her  heartaclie,  and  her  mind 
Devout,  untir*d,  calm,  precious,  and  resignM. 

Anon, 


In  your  patience  ye  are  strong. 


BarretU 


He  is  a  coward  who  would  borrow 
A  charm  against  the  present  sorrow, 
Flrom  the  vague  Future's  promise  of  delight  \ 
As  life's  alarums  nearer  roU, 
Hie  ancestral  buckler  calls, 
Sel^langing  from  the  walls 
In  the  high  temple  of  tfaie  soul ; 
Where  are  most  sorrows  there  the  poet's  sphere  if 
To  &ed  the  soul  with  patience. 
To  heal  its  desolations. 
With  words  of  unshorn  truth,  with  love  that  nevt« 
wearies.  Jmnee  R.  LtwA 
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PATRIOTISM. 

Thlf  W&8  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 

An  the  conspiratorB,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  g^reat  Cfleear ; 

He,  only,  in  a  ^neral  honest  thought. 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

Shak»»  Juliu$  Cmwr. 

I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato^  ho  I 

A  ibo  to  tyrants,  and  my  oomtry's  friend, 

Shakt,  JuUu9  Ca$ar. 

Be  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  an  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's,  then  if  thou  &U'sC,  O 

CromweU ! 
Thou  frU'st  a  blessed  martyr. 

Shak$.  Henry  VIII. 

There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 

The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 

As  easily  as  a  king. 

ShakB.  JvJIvtM  Ca»ar. 

Judge  me  not  ungentle. 
Of  manners  rude,  and  insolent  of  spcccli, 
I^  when  the  public  safety  is  in  question. 
My  zeal  flows  warm  and  eager  from  my  tongue. 

Roue't  Jane  iSAsre. 

Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty  and  Rome  t 
His  sword  ne'er  feU  but  on  the  guilty  head : 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  power  usurped, 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  them. 

iicUtflsn's  CaU, 

No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 
But  what  with  pleasure  heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  &te, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
Wliile  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  7 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  7 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  docs  not  wish  to  bleed  7 

Pope. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  dear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend : 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  aU  approved. 
Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  muse  he  lov'd. 

Pope, 

WhiiC  in  the  radiant  fhmt,  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  public  zeal ; 
Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey. 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal, 
Sti*^  labours  glorious  with  some  great  design. 

Tham»on*9  Setucm. 


A  people 
Who  cannot  find  in  their  own  proper  fiires 
Tlieir  own  protection,  aro  not  worth  saving. 

TKomsoii'f  Ceridnn 

Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  singly  stood, 
Invincible. 

jMHISINIf  SittHL 

In  public  lifb  severe. 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illostnoas  not, 
Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smooth'dhltlffov, 
Not  friendship  sofler  was,  nor  love  more  kiod 

ThooMnCt  Seum 

He  akme 
Remains  unshaken.    Rising  he  displays 
His  god-like  presence.    Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  fhune,  and  manly  beauty  jom'd 
With  strengtii  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  shina 
Sublimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame, 
Wliere  justice  gives  the  laurel;  in  his  eje 
Hie  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
l^e  soul  of  patriots;  while  his  brow  sapports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  deatL 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  i^ddress'd  the  throng. 

Glooer't  Irnnki 

To  fight. 
In  a  just  cause,  and  for  our  country's  gtorj, 
Is  the  best  office  of  the  best  of  men ; 
And  to-  decline  when  these  motives  urge. 
Is  infamy  beneath  a  coward's  baseness. 

/famnf  f  fi<g«i» 

Our  country's  wel&re  is  our  first  concern, 
And  who  promotes  that  best,  best  proves  hii  dstj. 

Hmmri't  Rtpiat 

What  constitutes  a  state  7 
Mot  high-rais'd  battlement  or  labour'd  mooDdi 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  priie. 

No :  —  Men,  high-minded  Men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endoed, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rode: 

Men,  who  tlieir  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  n»i» 
tain, 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  ibc  chain  .^ 

These  constitute  a  state. 

SirWiUkmJenf' 


Tom  fimn  the  gfUtterinif  bribe  thy  toonifiil  eye. 
Nor  well  fbr  gold  what  gold  eoold  never  buy ; 
The  peacefbl  sluinber,  self-approving  day, 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

Dr,  J6fm9on^9  London. 
How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  haDow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Hian  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung, 
There  honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hetmit  there. 

Of  patriots  bursting  with  herdo  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

Cowper'i  Tatk, 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretenoe. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them. 

Cotoper's  Task, 

I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patriot's  for  his  country.    Thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 

C<niDper'$  Ta9k, 
Throogh  private  pique  some  do  the  public  right. 
And  love  their  king  and  country  out  of  spite. 

y  Cowper, 

Give  me  the  death  of  those 

Who  for  their  country  die; 
And  oh!  be  mine  like  their  repose, 

When  cold  and  low  they  lie 
Their  loveliest  mother  earth 

Enshrines  the  fallen  brave; 
In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth. 

They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

Montgcmery't  Wanderer  of  SwUzerland, 
In  that  dread  hour  my  country's  guard  I  stood. 
From  the  state's  vitals  tore  the  coiled  serpent. 
First  hung  with  writhing  up  to  public  scorn. 
Then  flung  him  forth  to  ruin. 

Maturin'$  Bertram, 

O  heaven,  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  7 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains. 
Rise,  felk>w-men !  our  country  yet  remains ! 
By  that- dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high. 
And  swear  fi)r  her  to  live  !  with  her  to  die ! 

CamjbdP$  Plea9ure$  qfHtpe, 


Flrm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  Ibrm, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  flf  , 
Revenge  or  death  —  the  watchword  and  reply ; 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  tdl'd  tbeir  last  alarm ! 

CamfbeWi  Plea$ure$  ef  Hope, 

Hope  lor  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  freedom  shriek'd,  as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

Campbdte  Pleaiuree  of  Hope, 

He  who  maintains  his  country's  laws 
Alone  is  great ;  or  he  who  dies  in  the  good  cause 

Sir  A,  Hum 

Far  he  fled  —  indignant  fled. 
The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame ; 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 
Fell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame ; 
And  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 
Of  a  first  smile,  sp  welcom'd  he 
Tlie  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 
For  vengeance  and  for  Hbcrty ! 

Moore' $  Latta  Rookk 

'T  is  come,  —  his  hour  of  martyrdom 
In  freedom's  sacred  cause  is  come ; 
And,  though  his  lifo  hath  pass'd  away 
Like  lightning  on  a  stormy  day. 
Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 
Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright. 
To  which  the  brave  of  afler-times, 
Tlie  suffering  brave,  shall  long  look  back 
With  proud  regret,  —  and  by  its  light 
Watch  through  the  hours  of  slavery's  night, 
For  vengeance  on  the  oppressor's  crimes. 

Moore'e  LaUa  Rookk 

The  sword  may  piorce  the  bearer, 

Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever : 

*Tis  heart  alone. 

Worth  steel  and  stone. 

That  keeps  men  free  for  ever  I 


Moon. 


Moore 


O  fbr  the  swords  of  former  time, 
O  fbr  the  men  who  bore  them. 
When  arm'd  for  right,  they  stood  sublime. 
And  tyrants  crouch'd  before  them! 

••  Land  of  song !"  said  the  warrior  bard, 
**  Though  all  the  workl  betray  thee ; 
One  sword  at  least  thy  rights  shall  guard. 
One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee !" 

Moore 

This  love  of  thine, 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil. 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism. 

ByntCo  Two  Foonn 


CaUmdmro,    But  if  we  fail—* 

Bertmcew,    They  never  fkil  who  die 

In  a  ^reat  caoie :  the  block  may  nak  their  gore : 

Their  heads  may  iodden  in  the  son ;  their  limbe 

Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls-— 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Tlio*  years 

EUapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 

Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 

Tlie  world  at  last  to  freedom. 

Bynm*»  Doge  of  Venice, 

Snatch  from  the  aiihes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires, 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  ^  name  of  fear, 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 

ByrmC$  Giaour. 

And  here  and  there  some  stem,  high  patriot  stood. 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  fi>r  which  he  sued. 

Byron, 

There  was  something 
In  ray  native  air  that  buoyed  my  spirits  up, 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves. 

And  holding  on  her  course. 

ByroiL 

I  will  teach  thine  infant  tongue 
To  call  upon  those  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 
Thy  growing  spirit  in  the  flame 
Of  Grecian  lore ;  that  by  each  name 
A  patriot*8  birth-right  thou  may^st  claim. 

SheOey. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helpM  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  lovM  the  great ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold; 
rhe  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Maeauky'o  HoraOuM. 

*  Qui  vive  7**  these  is  the  sentry's  cry,  — 

The  sleepless  soldier's  hand, — 
Are  these,  —  the  painted  fblds  thus  fly 
And  lift  their  emblems,  printed  high 
On  morning  mist  and  sunset  sky,  — 

The  guardians  of  a  land  7 
No !  if  the  patriot's  pulses  sleep ; 
Hew  vain  the  watch  that  hirelings  keep;— 

•  The  idle  flag  that  waves. 

When  Grnqoest,  with  his  iron  heel, 

'l^eads  down  the  standards  and  the  steel 

Thai  belt  the  sell  of  ilavBs. 

O.  W.  Hdmeo. 


*T  IS  home-felt  pleasare  prompts  the  pstnot'i  d|h, 
This  makes  him  wiah  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 

CosfU. 

Land  of  the  West— beneath  the  Heaven 

There's  not  a  fairer,  lovelier  dime; 

Nor  one  to  which  was  ever  given 

A  destiny  more  high,  sublime. 

W,  2).  GttOa^. 

Our  country. !  —  't  is  a  gkarioas  land ! 

With  broad  arms  stretch'd  from  shore  to  dbon; 
The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand. 

She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic  roar; 
And  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast. 

How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  Nature's  vrildest  grandeur  drest, 

Elnamell'd  with  the  kfvefiest  dyes. 

WHUam  Jemdt  PMk 

Great  God !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home— 

This  bounteous  birthland  of  the  free ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  eome, 

And  breaithe  the  air  of  liberty !  — 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise; 
And  yet,  till  Time  shaO  fold  his  wing, 

Remain  Earth's  bveliest  Paradise ! 

WiUiam  Jewdt  PoM. 

Pride  in  the  gift  of  country  and  of  name 

Speaks  in  the  eye  and  step  — 

He  treads  his  native  Land  ! 

HoUtd^t  Pom 

Land  where  he  leam'd  to  lisp  a  mother's  Dime, 
The  first  belov'd  in  life,  the  last  forgot, 

Land  of  his  frolic  youth. 

Land  of  his  bridal  eve. 
Land  of  his  children — ^vain  your  oolamn's  strcBg^ 
Invaders !  vain  your  battles'  steel  and  fire! 

Choose  ye  tho  morrow's  doom— 

A  prison  or  a  grave! 

HaRed^i  Ptem. 

Tlie  patriot !  go,  to  Fame's  proud  mount  repsir, 

The  tardy  pile,  slow  rising  there. 

With  tongueless  eloquence  shall  tell 

Of  them  who  for  their  country  fell 

Sprogue't  ?«■* 

All  are  not  bom  the  glory  of  their  race, 
But  all  may  shun  the  pathway  to  di^graee; 
In  humblest  vales  the  patriot  heart  may  glov; 
Tftof  nurtures  men — they  give  the  inspiring  bio*' 

JamaT.F^ 

Our  Country  first,  their  gl<M7  and  their  pride, 
Land  of  their  hopes,  land  where  their  iatben 

died, 
When  in  the  right,  they  '11  keep  thy  hooonr  biijH 
When  in  the  wrong,  they  'U  die  to  set  it  ngbl 

JameeT.FM 


PEACE. 

In  peace  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility. 

Skakt.  Henry  V, 

A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

Shaks,  Henry  IV,    Part  II, 

In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  bis  own  vine,  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  song  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Shake.  Henry  VIII. 

Ay ;  but  give  me  worship  and  quietness, 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

Shake,  Henry  VL    Pari  III, 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  stem  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meeting. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  has  smoothM  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now, — ^instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries,-* 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

Shake,  Richard  III. 
Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds,  that  lowVd  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Shake.  Richard  III, 
If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace : 
T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  bate  It,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. 

Shake.  Richard  III. 

Peace,  greatness  best  becomes.    Calm  pow'r  doth 

guide 
With  a  far  more  imperious  stateliness. 
Than  all  the  swords  of  violence  can  do : 
And  easier  gains  those  ends  she  tends  unto. 

Danid. 
In  this  plenty, 
And  fat  of  peace,  your  young  men  ne'er  were 

train'd 
^  martial  discipline ;  and  your  ships,  unrigg'd, 
R"t  in  the  harbor ;  nor  defence  prepar'd. 
But  thought  unuseful ;  as  if  that  the  gods, 
Indulgent  to  your  sloth,  had  granted  you 
A  perpetuity  of  pride  and  pleasure ; 
Nop  change  fear'd,  or  expected. 

Jtfasttfiger's  Bondman 
2A 


States  that  never  knew 

A  change  but  in  their  growth,  which  a  long  peace 

Hath  brought  unto  perffeetion,  are  like  steel, 

Which,  being  neglected,  will  consume  itself 

With  its  own  rust :  so  doth  security 

Eat  through  the  hearts  of  states,  while  they're 

sleeping 
And  luU'd  in  her  false  quiet 

Nahb'e  Hanmbal  and  Scipio. 

Men  are  unhappy  when  they  know  not  how 
To  value  peace,  without  its  loss ; 
And  from  the  want  learn  how  to  use 
What  they  could  so  ill  manage  when  enjoy'd. 

Sir  R.  Hmtard'e  Blind  Lady. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty. 
And  ate  into  itself  fi>r  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 

BuOer'e  Hudibrae. 
O  beauteous  peace ! 
Sweet  union  of  a  state !  what  else  but  thou 
Gives  safety,  strength,  and  glory  to  a  people  7 

Thomeon. 

Oh,  peace !  thou  souree  and  soul  of  social  life : 
Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  influence. 
Science  his  views  enlarges,  art  refines. 
And  swelling  commerce  opens  all  her  ports ; 
Blest  be  the  man  divine,  who  gives  us  thee ! 

Themeon^e  Britanmu. 

Oh  first  of  human  blessings !  and  supreme ! 
Fair  peace !  how  lovely,  how  delightfril  thou ! 
By  whose  wide  tie,  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Live  brothers  like,  in  amity  eombin'd. 
And  unsuspicious  faith ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right. 
Which  idle,  barbarous  rapine  but  usurps. 

Thomson's  Britannia, 

Sweet  peace,  who  long  hath  shunn'd  my  plaintive 

Consents,  at  length,  to  bring  me  short  delight 

CeUhu. 
Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpet's  clangour  shrill 
Affrights  the  wives,  or  chills  the  virgin's  blood ; 
But  joy  and  pleasure  open  to  the  riew 
Unintermpted!  PMJy,-,  Cute. 

The  goodness  of  the  heart  is  shown  in  deeds 
Of  peacefulness  and  kindness.    Hand  and  heart 
Are  one  thing  with  the  good,  as  thou  should'st  bo. 
Do  my  words  trouble  thee  7  then  treasure  them , 
Pain  overgot  gives  peace,  as  death  doth  Heaven . 
All  things  that  speak  of  Heaven  speak  of  peace, 

Bailey'e  Feetue. 
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PEASANT. 


Long  peace,  I  find. 

But  nones  dangerous  hamoara  up  to  strength. 

License  and  wanton  rage,  which  war,  alone. 

Can  purge  away. 

MatteCa  Muslapha, 

O,  these  were  hours  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  douhts,  and  fears ! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delayed. 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears. 
That  trackM  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years, 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  Jubilee ; 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  affliction  rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer  amid  the  glee 
That  hailM  the  despot's  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty ! 

ScoWs  Lord  of  the  Isleo. 

What  is  peace  7  —  when  pain  is  oyer 

And  love  ceases  to  rebel. 

Let  the  last  faint  ibigh  discover 

That  precedes  the  passing  knell. 

WordowortK 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend. 

And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 

Man  with  brother  man  to  meet. 

And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet 

.Burnt. 

O  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know. 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ! 

CharUo  'Sprague. 

God  of  Peace !  — whose  Spirit  fills 

All  the  echoes  of  our  hills. 

All  the  murmurs  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er  ^^ 

O,  let  fVeemen  be  our  sons ; 

And  let  fiiture  WABmNUTOiis 

Rise  to  lead  their  valiant  ones. 

Till  there  *s  war  no  more. 

John  Pierpont, 

O !  never  yet  did  peace  her  chaplct  twine 
To  lay  upon  base  mammon's  sordid  shrine, 
Where  earth's  most  precious  things  are  bought 

and  sold ; 
Thrown  on  that  pile,  the  pearl  of  price  would  be 
Despis'd,  because  unfit  for  merchantry. 

JIfrs.  Embury, 

Peace,  sweet  peace  is  ever  found 

in  her  eternal  hotne  on  hdy  ground, 

Mre.  Embury. 

Were  half  tne  power  that  fills  the  world  with 
terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestow'd  on  camps  and 
courts, 
t»«ven  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  nn  need  of  arsenals  and  forts ! 

LongfrUow'e  Poems, 


Peace  seem*d  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  reitka 

heart  of  the  ocoan 
Was  finr  a  moment  ooosol'd.    All  soondi  were  m 

harmony  blended. 
Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  ooeb 

in  the  farm-jrard. 
Whirr  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooio; 

of  pigeons. 
All  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs  of  Ion, 

and  the  great  sun 

Look'd  with  eye  of  peace  through  the  golden  u^ 

pours  around  him. 

LongfdJoui^e  EMttg&HL 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  gencratioBs, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  frinter  and  then  cease; 
And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibntioos, 
I   hear   once   more   the  voice  of  Christ  saj- 
"  Peace !"  LongfeOow't  Ptau. 

hook  at  him 

Who  reads  aright  the  ?magc  on  his  seal, 

And  gives  it  nurture  like  a  child  of  light 

His  life  is  calm  and  blessed,  for  his  peaee, 

Like  a  rich  pearl  beyond  tlie  diver's  ken, 

Lies  deep  in  his  own  bosom.    He  is  pore, 

For  the  soul's  errands  are  not  done  with  men; 

His  senses  are  subdued  and  serve  the  imiL 

Wm'iPteoi.  I 

Speak  gently !    He  who  gave  hu  116 

To  bend  man's  stubborn  wiQ, 

When  elements  were  fierce  with  strife. 

Said  to  them,  **  Peace,  be  still !" 

DendBeta 


PEASANT. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  qaiet  deeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  tonncnthim; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  hiv! 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfi,  with  grsssy  tanfci 
content  him.  PAtiMSS  i=Wff 

He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  toagU, 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thoo^t. 

Dryden'e  Cymon  and  Ifing^ 

His  corn  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  fair. 

Dryden't  Cymon  and  Jfagmi- 

Cheerfhl,  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carob  as  he  goes. 

At  night  retunung,  ev'ry  labour  sped. 
He  site  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed. 

GoUemUh't  Tftf^ 


PEN. 
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HI  fares  the  land,  to  hast'nin^  iOs  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  floarish,  or  may  &de ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  suppLed. 

Oddmith^t  Deserted  Village. 

Yes,  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  rae  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
Tbie  Boul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway ; 
Lightly  they  fi-olic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
6ot  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  e*en  while  passion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be*  joy  7 

GoldmnUh'9  Deserted  Village. 

Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  am  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  pow'rs  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame. 
Catch  ev'ry  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 
UnqnenchM  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer, 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire. 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

Gcidsmith'M  TravdUr. 

Far  firom  the  madd'ning  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  scquester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Gray*9  Churchyard. 

November  chiD  blows  loud  wi*  angry  sugh ; 
llie  ahort'ning  winter-day  draws  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  plough ; 
Tlie  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 
The  toiUwom  cotter  firae  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
CoUectB  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 
Hoping  the  mom  at  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  home* 
ward  bend. 

Burnt'  CaUer'a  Saturday  Night. 

Right  of  voice  in  framing  laws. 
Right  of  peers  to  try  each  cause ; 
Peasant  homestead,  mean  and  small. 
Sacred  as  the  monarch's  halL 

Wkittier'e  Peenu. 


From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment 

springs; 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy, 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy  ; 
Nor  &te  his  calm  and  humble  hope  beguird ; 
He  mourn'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy ! 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  FhcBbe  smil'd. 
And  her  alone  ho  lov'd,  and  lov'd  her  from  a  child. 

Beattie'^e  Minstrel. 

Let  luxury,  sickening  in  profusion's  chair. 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir ; 
And  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  too. 
But,  Love  and  Labour,  blush  not,  fear  not  you. 
Your  children,  (splinters  from  the  mountain's  side,) 
With  rugged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provide. 
Parent  of  valour,  cast  away  th^  fear ; 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  tear ! 
While  round  your  hearth  the  woe-nurs'd  Virtues 

move. 
All,  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love ; 
Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair. 
Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 

Ehenexer  Elliott. 


PEN. 


Oh !  nature's  noblest  gifl — ^my  grey  goose  quill : 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen. 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men ! 

Byron^s  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Remswers. 

Ye  safe  and  formal  men. 
Who  write  the  deeds,  and  with  unfeverish  hand 
Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motives  of  the  great. 
Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never  tried. 

Bulwer's  RicheHeu. 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great. 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.    Behold 

The  arch  enchanter's  wand !  itself  a  nothing ! 

But  taking  sorcery  from  the  master  hand. 

To  paralyze  the  Csasars,  and  to  strike 

The  loud  earth  breathless ! 

Buhoer^s  RtcheUem 

In  days  of  yore,  the  poet's  pen 

From  wing  of  bird  was  plunder'd. 
Perhaps  of  goose,  but  now  and  then, 

From  Jove's  own  eagle  sunder'd. 
But  now,  metallic  pens  disclose 

Alone  the  poet's  numbers ; 
In  iron  inspiration  glows. 

Or  with  the  poet  slumbers. 

John  Qiiffli^  Adams 
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PERFECTION  -  PERSEVERANCE  -  PHILANTHROPY. 


The  poet*8  pen  is  the  trae  divining  rod 

Which  trembleB  towards  the  inner  founts  of  filing ; 

Bringing  to  light  and  use,  else  hid  from  all. 

The  manj  sweet  clear  sources  which  we  have 

Of  good  and  beauty  in  our  own  deep  bosoms ; 

And  marks  the  variations  of  all  mind 

As  does  the  needle. 

Bailey'9  FeMhu. 

1  would  not  have  mj  pen  pursue 

Tb»  ^  beaten  track**  —  a  slave  for  ever ; 
No !  roam  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do 

In  author-land,  by  rock  and  river. 
Be  like  the  sunbeam's  burning  wing. 

Be  like  the  wand  in  Cinderella, 
And  if  you  touch  a  common  thing, 

Ah  1  change  to  gold  the  pumpkin  yellow ! 
May  grade  oome  fluttering  round  your  steps, 

Whene'er,  my  bird,  you  light  on  paper. 
And  music  murmur  at  your  lips, 

And  truth  restrain  each  truant  caper. 

Jtfrs.  OsgootTs  Poeifif . 

Be  tun'd  to  tenderest  music  when 
Of  sin  and  shame  thou  *rt  sadly  singing ; 

But  diamond  be  thy  point,  my  pen, 

When  folly's  beUs  are  round  thee  ringing ! 

Mrs.  Osgood'a  Poenu, 

—  Forc'd  to  drudge  fbr  the  dregs  of  men. 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen, 
And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 
Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  busy  and  loud. 

Bryanfs  Poenu. 


PERFECTION. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wastefbl  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Shaks,  King  John, 

Nature,  in  her  productions,  slow,  aspires 
By  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height 

SomermUe^s  Chase. 

So  slow 
1*he  growth  of  what  is  excellent,  so  hard 
'J '  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 

Coipper's  Task, 

I  ^^t  other  bards  of  angels  sing, 

Bright  suns  without  a  spot ; 
But  thoQ  art  no  such  perfect  thing : 

Rejoice  that  thou  art  not ! 

IMA — J^ »t. 

wworuswonn. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright    To  have  none,  is  to  bao^ 

Quite  out  of  ftsbion,  like  a  rusty  nail 

In  monumental  mockery. 

Shak^tut 

Revolt  is  recreant,  when  pursuit  is  brave; 
Never  to  faint,  doth  purchase  what  we  cnve. 

Meichen*i  Dumb  Kti^ 

Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doabt; 
Nothing 's  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out 

He  who  flies, 
In  war  or  peace,  who  his  great  purpose  yieldi, 
He  is  the  only  villain  of  this  world : 
But  he  who  labours  firm  and  gains  his  poin^ 
Be  what  it  will,  which  crowns  him  with  nieces, 
He  is  the  sop  of  fortune  and  of  &me; 
By  those  admir'd,  those  specious  villains  moit, 
That  else  had  bellow'd  out  reproach  against  him. 

Thomttm^s  Agammm. 

Perseverance  is  a  Roman  viitoe, 
That  wins  each  god-like  act,  and  plucb  nsam 
E'en  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danfci 

HamnCt  Bfgiai^ 

The  proudest  motto  fbr  the  young! 

Write  it  in  lines  of  gold 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  in  thy  mind 

The  stirring  words  en^d ; 
And  in  misfortune's  dreary  hour. 

Or  fortune's  prosperous  gale, 
'T  will  have  a  hdy,  cheering  power— 

"  There 's  no  such  word  as  faU  P* 

Press  on !  fbr  it  is  godlike  to  unloose 
The  spirit,  and  forget  yourself  in  thought; 
Bending  a  pinion  for  tlie  deeper  sky, 
And,  in  the  very  fetters  of  your  flesh. 
Mating  with  the  pure  essence*  of  heaven! 
Press  on !  **  for  in  the  grave  there  is  no  work, 
And  no  device." — ^Press  on !  while  yet  yoo  vaj- 

Stick  to  your    aim;    the    mongrel's  boU  «^ 

slip,  ' 
But  only  crow-bars  loose  the  bull-dog's  lip; 
Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  5d^ 

0,W.H^ 
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in  gWe  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word* 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philotophy, 
Tocomfertthee.  ShaJcB.  Ranuo and  JtiUeL 

Hang  up  phikwopby ! 
UnlesB  phikMophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not ;  talk  no  more. 

Shaki,  Romeo  and  JiduL 

I  pray  thee,  peaoe;  I  will  be  flesh  and  bbod ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  oonkl  endure  the  toothache  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods. 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  soflferance. 

Shako.  Much  Ado. 

nieieftre,  brave  oonqiierors— for  so  yon  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  afiections. 
And  the  hoge  army  of  the  world's  desires. 

Shako.  Loo^o  Labour  LooL 

Blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortone's  finger, 
To  soimd  what  slop  she  please :  give  me  tiiat  man 
Thit  18  not  pasflion*s  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 
As  I  do  thee.    Something  too  much  of  this. 

Shako.  Handti. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yoor  philosophy. 

Shako.  HamUL 

A  man,  whose  Uood 
Ib  very  snow  broih ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motioDS  of  the  sense : 
Bot  doth  rebate  and  bhmt  his  natoral  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  &8t 

Shako.  M€a,far  Bfea, 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fixkls  suppose, 

Bot  moncal  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets. 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Ififton's  Comtit. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
FizM  fate,  firee  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost 

JkftZton's  Paradioe  Loot 

Besides,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over. 

BuiUi^o  EmUbrao. 


But  Hndibrts,  who  seom'd  to  stoop 

To  fortune,  or  be  said  to  droop, 

dieer'd  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse, 

And  sayings  of  philosophers. 

BtUler'i  Hudxbrao^ 

A  deep  occult  philosopher. 

As  leam'd  as  the  wild  Irish  are. 

BvOerU  Hudibrao. 

Whatever  skeptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  ev'ry  viiiy  he  had  a  wherefore. 

BuiUr'o  Hudibrao. 

His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell ; 

But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 

And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts ; 

Where  entity  and  quiddity. 

The  ghosts  and  deffanct  bodies  fly ; 

Where  truth  in  person  does  appear, 

Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air. 

ButUr'o  HadOfrao 

Go^  wiser  thou!  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense. 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Call  imperfoction  what  thou  fanciest  such ; 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  say,  if  man's  unhappy,  Giod's  unjust 

Pap^o  Eooay  on  Mam 

In  Ia2y  apathy  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fiz'd ;  'tis  fiz'd  as  in  a  fhist; 
Contracted  all,  returning  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul ; 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 

Pope's  Eooay  on  Man, 

Philosophy  consists  not 
In  aiiy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations : 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  lifo 
Is  her  great  province.    Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils. 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 

Thomoon^o  CondanuOm 

Serene  philosophy. 

Effusive  source  of  evidence  and  truth  1 

Without  thee  what  were  unenlighten'd  roan ! 

A  savage  roaring  through  the  woods  and  wildsi 

Rough  clad,  devoid  of  every  finer  art 

And  elegance  of  life. 

Thmnoon 

Alas !  had  reason  ever  yet  the  power 

To  talk  down  grie(  or  bid  the  tortur'd  wretch 

Not  ftel  his  anguish  7  't  is  impossible ! 

WkiUhaad^o  Roman  Fathor, 
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Deluded  mm !  who,  ibndlj  proud  of  reMODf 
Hiink'flt  that  thy  crazy  &ataie*a  privilegVy 
Which  is  thj  great  tw  mentor  I  eeneeleM  ftolii 
In  Btupid  dulnoBB  hlen*d,  are  only  happy ; 
They  feel  no  threat'ning  eviLi  at  a  distance  t 
Never  reflect  on  their  past  miseries : 
Tlieir  solid  comfort  is  their  want  of  sense. 
But  reason  is  the  tyrant  of  the  mind ; 
Awakes  onr  thooghts  to  all  our  cares  and  grieft ; 
Distracts  oar  hopes,  and  in  a  thousand  shapes 
Presents  our  fears  to  multiply  oar  woes. 

AntlA's  Pnncfst  of  Parma, 

Reason !  the  hoary  dotard^s  dull  directress, 
That  loses  all  because  she  hazards  nothing : 
Reason !  tim*rous  pilot,  that,  to  shun 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port 

Dr,  JohtumCs  Trent, 

Much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants,  each  claiming  truth. 
And  truth  disclniming  both*    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life*s  poor  shallow  lamp. 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

Coi0per*«  Task, 

Such  was  the  rigid  Zeno's  plan 

To  form  his  philosophic  man ; 

Such  were  the  modes  he  taught  mankind 

To  weed  the  garden  of  the  mind : 

They  tore  away  some  weeds,  *tia  true, 

But  a]l  the  flow*rs  were  ravishM  too. 


Moortm 


Then  fiir  be  all  the  wisdom  hence. 
And  all  the  lore,  whose  tame  control 
Would  vnther  joy  with  chill  delays ! 
Alas !  tlie  fertile  fount  of  sense, 
At  which  the  young,  the  panting  soul 
Drinks  lifo  and  love,  too  soon  decays ! 

O,  then,  if  earth's  united  power 
Can  never  chain  one  feathery  hour ; 
If  every  print  we  leave  to-day, 
To-mcKTow's  wave  shall  steal  away ; 
Who  pauses,  to  inquire  of  Heaven 
Why  were  the  fleeting  treasures  given. 
The  sunny  days,  the  shady  nights. 
And  all  their  brief  but  dear  delights, 
Which  Heaven  has  made  for  man  to  use. 
And  man  should  think  it  guilt  to  lose  7 
Who,  that  has  cull*d  a  weeiung  rose. 
Will  ask  it  why  it  breathes  and  glows, 
Unmindfhl  of  the  blushing  ray, 
in  which  it  shines  its  soul  away ; 
Unmindful  of  the  scented  sigh. 
On  which  it  dies  and  loves  to  die  I 


Jleors. 


Mmrt. 


Hie  plain  good  man,  whose  aetioni  teteh 
More  virtue  than  a  sect  can  preach, 
Pursues  his  course,  unsagely  blest. 
His  tutor  whisp'ring  in  his  breast: 
Nor  could  he  act  a  purer  part. 
Though  he  had  Tully  all  by  heart; 
And  when  he  drops  the  tear  on  woe, 
He  little  knows,  or  cares  to  know. 
That  Epictetus  blam*d  that  tear. 
By  Heav*n  approVd,  to  virtue  dear. 


Man. 


Oh  !  ^o  that  has  ever  had  rapture  cod] 
Would  ask  how  we  feel  it,  or  why  it  is  sweet; 
How  rays  are  oonfes'd,  or  how  ptrtides  fly 
Hirough  the  medium  refin*d  of  a  glance  or  t  lifii! 
Is  there  one,  who  but  once  would  not  talker  hn 

known  it, 
Hum  written,  with  Harvey,  whole  vdmiei  upoa  i  ? 

Mm 

"nkere  is  a  calm  upon  me— 
Ineiplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  know  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philoeophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  foolM  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  shooM  dees 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  **  Kakn"  ibaod, 
And  seated  in  my  souL 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  wu  romd, 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  sqaue, 
Because  he  had  joumey'd  fifty  miles,  and  foooi 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where. 

Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  pssuoo, 
Some  to  men*s  fbelings,  others  to  their  reens; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  Mam, 
For  reason  thinks  all  reaaooing  out  of  setiea 

Ah,  yes,  Phikisopher,  thy  creed  is  true ! 
'T  is  our  own  eyes  that  give  the  rainbow's  hue; 
What  we  call  matibi  in  this  outer  earth, 
Takes  firom  our  senses,  those  warm  dupes,  its  birth. 
How  fair,  to  sinless  Adam,  Eden  smil*d .' 
But  sin  brought  tears,  and  Eden  was  a  wild! 
Man's  soul  is  as  an  everlasting  dream, 
Glassing  life's  fictions  on  a  phantom  stream: 
To^ay,  in  glory  all  the  world  is  dad— 
Wherefore,  O  Man  ? — ^because  thy  heart  is 
To-morrow,  and  the  self-same  scene  mrref^ 
Tke  same  !  Oh !  no— 4he  pomp  hath  paas'd  awij- 
Wherefore  the  change  ?    Within,  go  ask  rertf- 
Thy  heart  hath  given  its  winter  to  the  skf ! 

Vainly  the  world  revolves  upon  its  pole  ^— 

intkesBBl! 
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Yea,  TaiD  phUosophy,  thine  hour  is  come ! 
Iliy  lipfl  were  lin*d  with  the  immortal  lie, 
And  dyed  with  all  the  look  of  trnth.    Men  saw, 
Believ'd,  embraced,  detested,  cast  thee  off. 
Those  lights,  the  morn  of  Troth's  immortal  day, 
As  thou  didst  wisely  swear  them,  have  they  not 
Vanish'd,  the  mere  auroras  of  the  mind  7 
And  thou  didst  tow  to^  gather  clear  again 
The  fallen  waters  of  humanity ; 
To  smooth  the  flaw  from  out  the  eye,  to  piece 
A  pounded  pearl.    Thank  God !  I  am  a  man ; 
Notaphil»opher!  Boifey'.  F«te.. 

If  this  familiar  spirit  that  communes 
With  yours  this  hour — that  has  the  power  to 

search 
All  things — but  its  own  compass — i»  a  spark 
Struck  from  the  burning  essence  of  its  Gk>d  — 
I^  when  these  weary  organs  drop  away, 
We  shall  fi>rget  their  uses,  and  commune 
With  angels  and  each  other,  as  the  stars 
Mingle  their  light  in  silence  and  in  love-^ 
What  is  this  fleshy  fetter  of  a  day, 
That  we  should  crown  it  with  immortal  flowers  ? 

WiBis'9  Poenu. 

Philosophy  and  Reason !  Oh,  how  fain 
Their  lessons  to  the  feelings !    They  but  teach 
To  hide  them  deeper,  and  to  show  a  calm 
Unruffled  surface  to  the  idle  gaze. 

Mi$$  Elixdbeth  Bogari. 
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For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take ; 
For  soul  is  fbrm,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

Spemer, 

Away  with  all  doubt  and  misgiving ; 

Now  lovers  must  woo  by  the  book — 
There 's  an  end  to  all  trick  and  deceiving, 

No  men  can  be  caught  by  a  look. 
Bright  eyes  or  a  love-breeding  dimple 

No  longer  their  witchery  fling ; 
That  lover  indeed  must  be  simple 

Who  yields  to  so  silly  a  thing. 

lAUranf  CkutetU. 

No  more  need  we  fly  the  bright  glances 

Whence  Cupid  shot  arrows  of  yore ; 
To  skuQs  let  us  limit  our  fancies. 

And  love  by  the  bumps  we  explore ! 
Oh,  now  we  can  tell  in  a  minute 

What  flite  will  be  ours  when  we  wed ; 
The  heart  has  no  passion  within  it 

That  is  not  engraved  on  the  head. 

lAUrary  OaxeiU, 


In  vain  we  fondly  strive  to  trace 

The  soul's  reflection  in  the  fiice ; 

In  vain  we  dwell  on  lines  and  crosses, 

Crooked  mouth,  or  short  proboscis ; 

Boobies  have  look'd  as  wise  and  bright 

As  Plato,  or  the  Stagyrite : 

And  many  a  sage  and  learned  skull 

Has  peep'd  through  windows  dark  and  dulL 

JIfoors 

We  may  know  by  the  head  on  Cupid's  seal. 
What  impression  the  heart  will  take ; 

If  shallow  the  head,  oh .'  how  soon  we  feel 
What  a  poor  impression  't  will  make. 

Maori, 
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Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I  'U  none  of  it 

Shaks.  Maebdh, 

If  thou  oould'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again. 

Shaks,  Macbeth, 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  7   Hearest  thou 
of  them  7  Shaks,  Macbeth, 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary,—  ~ 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,— -whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples ;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

ShakB,  Romeo  and  Jtdiei 

About  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 

Shako.  Romeo  and  JulieL 

Wounds  by  wider  wounds  are  heal'd. 
And  poisons  by  themselves  expeU'd. 

Butler's  Hudihroi. 

Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm. 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm, 

Butler^o  HwttbnM. 

For  men  are  brought  to  worse  distresses 
By  taking  physic  than  diseases ; 
And  therefixre  commonly  recover. 
As  soon  as  doctors  g^ve  them  over. 

ButUnana, 

So,  when  small  hunriurs  gather  to  a  gout. 
The  doctor  fiuieies  he  has  driv'n  them  out 

Pepe^o  Booay  on  Motk 


When  nature  canndl  work,  th*  effect  of  art  U  Tud. 
For  phye&c  can  bat  mend  our  crazy  BtatOi 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 

DrydeiCa  Palomon  ani  Arete. 

You  tell  your  doctor  that  you  're  ill : 
And  what  does  he  but  write  a  bill  7 
Of  which  you  need  but  read  one  letter : 
Hie  wone  the  acrawl,  the  dose  the  better. 
For  if  you  knew  but  what  you  take, 
Though  you  recover,  he  moat  break. 

Primes  Alma. 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made ; 
Kxceas  began,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 
By  chase  our  laog-liT*d  fathers  earnM  their  feod ; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood ; 
But  we  their  sons,  a  pamperM  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fte  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught 
The  wise  for  eure  on  exercise  depend : 
Ciod  never  made  his  work  fat  man  to  mend. 

Drydtn, 

Physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secnndem  artem :  — but  although  we  sneer 

In  health — when  sick,  we  call  them  to  attrnd  us, 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer. 

Byron. 

We  own  that  numbers  join  with  care  and  sldll, 
A  temperate  judgment,  a  devoted  will ; 
Men  who  suppress  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painful  symptoms  they  delight  to  heal : 
Patient  in  all  their  trials,  they  sustain, 
The  starts*  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain : 
With  hearts  affected,  but  with  looks  serene. 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solemn  scene. 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strifis. 
To  aid  their  skiU  and  save  the  lingering  life ; 
But  this  most  virtue's  generous  effort  be. 
And  spring  fVom  nobler  motives  than  a  fee : 
To  the  physicians  of  the  soul,  and  these, 
Turn  the  distress'd  for  safety  and  for  Peace. 

Cra65e's  Bonmgh, 

PITT. 

Naught  is  there  under  Heaven's  wide  hoUowness 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  the  mind 
Than  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretchedness 
Through  envy's  snares,  or  fortune's  fireaks  unkind : 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind. 
Or  through  allegiance  and  vast  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womanlund, 
t'etH  mv  heart  pierc'd  with  so  great  agony, 
Wnen  such  1  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 

^Sjpeiifsr. 


And  pity,  like  m  new-book  babe. 
Striding  tiie  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  lafi 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 

ShakM.Madt&, 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolTd  to  ckorcfa; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

Shak».AaymUki 

And,  if  thou  tellest  the  heavy  story  right, 
Upon  my  soul  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  &8t  fiJling  tean, 
And  say — Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed ! 

Skait.  Henry  VI.    FatUL 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  fbOy, 
Its  tenderness ;  and  make  itself  a  pastime 

To  harder  bosoms. 

Shakt.  WiHia't  Tflfa. 

Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  cr  mas: 
No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pitj. 

Shaki,  Rkkari  III 

But  I  am  in 
So  fiir  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin, 
Tear-fiilling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. 

Shah.  Rkkari  III 

Take  heed  of  pity,  pity  was  the  cause 
Of  my  confiision,  pity  hath  undone 
Thousands  of  gentle  natures  in  our  sex; 
For  pity  is  sworn  servant  unto  love, 
And  this  be  sure,  wherever  it  begin 
To  make  the  way,  it  lets  the  master  in. 

DamePa  Artait. 

If  he  die  innocent,  thrice  happy  soul; 
If  guilty — ^weep  that  man  should  so  traosgre*: 
Nature  of  reason  thus  much  doth  importone, 
Man  should  partake  in  grief  with  man's  midbrtnae. 

Leuu  MachaCB  Dtmk  Kti^ 

A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore; 
And  thus  began  her  pity  to  impbre. 

X>rydai*iOiii 

Nature  has  east  me  in  so  sofl  a  mould, 
That  but  to  hear  a  story  feign'd  for  pleasure, 
Of  some  sad  lover's  death,  moistens  my  tij^ 
And  robs  me  of  my  manhood. 

DrydoTs  AUfir  £«• 

There  must  be  some  proportion  still  to  pitf, 
Between  ourselves,  and  what  we  moan:  tislwa 
For  men  to  be  aqght  sensible,  liow  mdes 
Press  flies  to  death. 

Join  FemUaimU  RewtrditfVvm' 
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I  pity  him,  but  rooBt  not  dare  to  whaw  it: 
It  adds  to  MMDO  men*!  mioery  not  to  know  it 

RieknrdBnmu. 

A  common  pity  does  not  love  express ; 
Pity  is  loye  when  grown  into  excess. 

Sir  R.  Hotoard'i  VeiUd  Virgin. 

Her  very  judges  wrung  their  hands  lor  pity; 
Their  old  hearts  melted  in  them  as  she  spoke. 
And  tears  ran  down  upon  their  silver  beards. 

Rou>^9  Lady  Jam  Qrejf. 

l^oso  moving  tears  will  quite  dissolve  my  frame ; 
They  melt  that  soul  which  threats  could  never 

JBggOM^a  Oenerous  Ctrnqueror, 

The  brave  are  ever  tender, 
And  feel  the  miseries  of  suflforing  virtue. 

Jfartyn's  T^molssn. 

I  find  a  pity  hangs  upon  his  breasts, 

Like  gentle  dew,  that  ooob  all  cruel  passions. 

HowartTi  Duke  ofLerma, 

The  generous  heart 
Should  scorn  a  pleasure  which  gives  others  pain. 

Thom»on^9  SopkmMa, 

A  generous  warmth  opens  the  hero's  soul. 
And  soft  compassion  flows  where  courage  dwells. 

C.  Johnt<nCa  Medea. 

Why  dingest  thou  to  my  raiment  7 

Thy  grasp  of  grief  is  stronger  on  my  heart — 

For  sterner  oft  our  words  than  feelings  are. 

Jlffffttrtn*«  Bertram. 

The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  da 

ByrorCa  Doge  of  Venice. 

Pity  I  is  it  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  7 

ByrotCe  Two  Foeearu 

Not  always  is  the  heart  unwise, 

Nor  pity  idly  bom. 
If  even  a  passing  stranger  eighs 

For  those  who  do  not  mourn. 

WordiworA, 

nty  thee!    So  I  do! 
I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar—* 
But  does  the  iob*d  priest  fer  his  pity  felter  7 

WiUU'e  Poemf. 

CXi,  brother  man !  feldto  thy  heart  thy  brother; 
Where  pit^  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there, 

WkUtier'e  Poemt. 


PLAYERS. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 

But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 

Could  ferce  his  soul  so  to  his  own'  conceit. 

That,  from  her  working,  aU  his  visage  warm'd : 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whde  function  suiting 

With  ferras  to  his  conceit  7  and  all  fer  nothing  7 

For  Hecuba  7 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  7  and  all  fer  nothing  f 

Shake.  HarrdeL 
Players 

Were  never  more  uncertain  in  their  lives ; 

They  know  not  when  to  play,  where  to  play,  nor 

What  to  i^ay ;  not  when  to  play,  fer  fearftd  ibols ; 

Where  to  play,  fer  puritan  feols ;  nor  what 

To  play,  fer  critical  feols. 

Middleion'e  Mad  World  my  MoiUrt, 

Tliey  abuse  our  scene,  , 

And  say  we  live  by  vice ;  indeed  *t  is  true ; 

As  the  physicians  by  diseases  do, 

Only  to  cure  them :  they  do  live,  we  see. 

Like  cooks  by  pampering  prodigality; 

Which  are  our  fend  accusers.    Ota  the  stage, 

We  set  an  usurer  to  tell  his  age ; 

How  ugly  looks  his  soul :  a  prodigal 

Is  taught  by  us  how  fer  from  liberal 

His  felly  bears  him.    Boldly  I  dare  say, 

There  has  beon  more  by  us  in  some  one  play 

Laugh'd  into  wit,  and  virtue,  than  hath  been 

By  twenty  tedious  lectures  drawn  from  sin. 

And  foppish  humours :  hence  the  cause  doth  rise. 

Men  are  not  won  by  th'  ears,  so  well  as  eyes. 

RandoLpKe  Muse'e  Looking  Ola$9, 
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His  sports  were  feir,  his  jojrance  innocent. 
Sweet  without  sour,  and  honey  without  gall ; 
And  he  himself  seem'd  made  fer  merriment, 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  halL 

Spenaer^e  AatrofhA 

Pleasure  is  like  a  building,  the  more  high, 
Tho  narrower  it  grows;  cedars  die 
Soonest  at  the  top. 

Shake,  and  Roidetfa  Birlh  efMerSuL 

Why,  aU  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most  vain. 

Which,  with  peln  purehas'd,  doth  inherit  pain. 

Shaka.  LexM^a  Labour  Lm 

Where  is  his  son. 

The  nimble-iboted,  madpcap  prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  comrades,  that  doff'd  the  world  aside. 

And  bid  it  pass. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Pan  I 

OR 


To  IranneM  that  we  love,  we  rite  betimes 
And  go  to  it  with  delight 

Shak9,  Antony  and  CUopatra, 

Pleasure  noTer  comes  sinoere  to  man : 
Bat  lent  by  hearen  upon  hard  usury. 

Dfyden^9  (EdipuM, 

PleattUres,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

Pope*9  Ettay  en  Jlfon. 

For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
But  wisdom's  triumph  is  well  tim*d  retreat. 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great ! 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown. 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone ; 
Worn  out  in  public,  weary  ev'ry  eye, 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die. 

Pcpe, 

O  th^  dark  days  of  vanity !  while  here. 
How  tasteless !  and  how  terrible,  when  gone ! 
Gone !  they  ne'er  go ;  when  past  they  haunt  us 

still; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceas'd 
And  amiles  an  angel,  or  a  fiiry  frowns. 

Young's  Night  Thoughto, 

A  change  of  evils  is  thy  good  supreme ; 
Nor,  but  in  motion,  canst  thou  find  thy  rest 
Man's  greatest  strength  is  sliown  in  standing  still : 
The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health. 
Is  rest  of  heart  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 

Young. 
Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy : 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Btill  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still 
If  seiz'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains ; 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  7 

Young, 

How  happy  art  thou  man,  when  thou  'rt  no  more 
Thyself!  when  all  the  pongs  that  grind  thy  soul, 
In  rapture,  and  sweet  oblivion  lost. 
Yield  a  short  interval,  and  ease  from  pain. 

SomenUU^o  Chaoo, 

Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-ftlls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white— then  melts  for  ever; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
'lliat  flits  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lov^y  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm— 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide. 


Whom  eall  we  gay  7  tfiat  honour  has  bee&  kaf 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name 
The  innooent  are  gay  — -  the  lark  u  gay 
Hiat  dries  his  foaUiers  saturate  with  dew 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beana 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest 

CoiBpcr'f  7sii 

Methinks  I  *ve  cast  fuH  twenty  years  aside^ 

And  am  again  a  boy.    Every  breath 

Of  air  that  trembles  through  the  window  beui 

Unusual  odour. 

PrDdWs  JKtiwidflk 

What's  i' the  air 7  — 

Some  subtle  spirit  runs  thro*  all  my  veuu. 

Hope  seems  to  ride  this  morning  on  the  wmd, 

And  joy  outshines  the  sun. 

PTOCtoi*9  Mtmim 

Pleasure 's  the  only  noble  end 
To  which  all  human  powers  should  tend ; 
And  virtue  gives  her  heav'nly  lore, 
But  to  make  pleasure  please  us  more ! 
Wisdom  and  she  are  both  design'd 
To  make  the  senses  more  refin'd. 
That  man  might  revel  fiee  firom  doyingi 
Then  most  a  sage  when  most  enjoying ! 


Jf«R 


Pleasure !  thou  only  good  on  earth  I 
One  little  hour  resign'd  to  thee — 
O !  by  my  Lais*  lip,  *t  is  worth 
The  sage's  immortality ! 

O  sages !  think  on  joy  like  tliia, 
And  where  *s  your  boast  of  npathy  7 


Jfwa 


Vm 


Strike  up  the  dance,  the  cava  bowl  fill  high, 
Drain  every  drop !  —  to-morrow  we  may  die. 

Byron^tJtlal 

Tliough  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom^a  tiea 

sure. 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure. 

Pleasure,  that  comes  unlook'd  for,  is  thrice  wd 

come; 
And  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter  in  a  thoughtful  hour 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  'tis  treasur'd  up  among 
The  things  most  precious ;  and  the  day  it  cam^ 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

|{i«eri'#M 

It  is  sad 
To  think  how  few  our  pleasures  really  an: 
And  fixr  the  which  w<e  risk  eternal  good. 

Bstfay'fMM. 
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Heaps  of  huge  words  nphouded  hideously, 
With  horrid  soond,  though  having  little  sense, 
They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  poetry, 
And  thereby  wanting  tme  intelligence. 
Have  marr*d  the  face  of  goodly  poesie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie. 

;S|pefiser^s  Tean  of  the  Muitt, 

They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  arid  sing, 
And  make  them  merry  with  their  fooleries ; 
They  eheerly  chant,  and  rhymes  at  random  fling. 
The  frnitfiil  spawn  of  their  rank  ftntasies: 
They  feed  the  ears  of  fools  with  flattery. 
And  good  men  blame,  and  losels  magnify. 

8petuer*9  Tean  of  the  Jtftisss. 

How  shall  my  debts  be  paid  7  or  can  my  scores 
Be  dear'd  with  verses  to  my  creditors  7 
Hexameter 's  no  sterling ;  and  I  fear 
What  the  brain  coins  goes  scarce  for  current  there. 
Can  metre  cancel  bonds  7  is  there  a  time 
E<ver  to  hope  to  wipe  oat  chalk  with  rhyme  7 
Or  if  I  now  wore  harrying  to  a  jail. 
Are  the  nine  muses  held  sufficient  bail  7 
Would  they  to  any  composition  come. 
If  we  should  mortgage  our  Elysium, 
Tempo,  Parnassus,  and  the  golden  streams 
Of  Tagus  and  Pactolus,  those  rich  dreams 

Of  active  &ncy  7 

Rando^ 

A  poet 's  then  exact  in  every  part 
That  is  bom  one  by  nature,  nurst  by  art : 
Whose  happ7  mixture  both  of  skill  and  fate, 
Makes  the  most  sudden  thought  elaborate : 
Whose  easy  strains  a  flowing  sense  does  fk; 
Unfbrc*d  expressions,  and  unraviahM  wit : 
Words  fill'd  with  equal  subject,  such  as  brings, 
To  chosen  language,  high  and  chosen  things. 
Harsh  reason  clear  as  day,  as  smooth  as  sleep, 
Glide  here  like  rivers,  even  still  though  deep : 
Discords  grow  music ;  grief  itself  delight ; 
Horror,  when  he  describes,  leaves  off  t*  afliight. 
Sullen  philosophy  does  learn  to  go 
In  lightest  dressings,  and  becomes  them  toa 

J)r,Lbidlm, 

A  poem's  lifb  and  death  dependeth  still 
Not  on  the  poet*s  wits,  but  reader's  wilL 

Alexander  BrmM, 

With  equal  eagerness  contend 

Some  to  cxy  down,  and  others  to  commend : 

So  easy  His  to  judge,  so  hard  to  do ; 

There 's  so  much  frailty,  yet  such  pr/ing  too ; 

That  who  their  poetry  to  view  expose. 

Must  be  prepar'd  to  be  abusM  in  prose. 

A,  Bnme  and  R,  Bimni, 


The  poefs  eye,  in  a  ffaie  fVenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shake.  Htdeummer  Night e  Dream, 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre-ballad-mongeis : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  braien  canstick  tnm'd, 
Or  a  diy  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry. 

Shake.  Hemy  IV.    PaH  L 

Worthiest  poets 
Shmi  oommon  and  plebeian  forms  of  speech, 
ESvery  illiberal  and  affiseted  phrase. 
To  clothe  their  matter ;  and  together  tie 
Matter  and  form  with  art  and  decency. 

C/yMi|Nikifl* 

Poets  may  boast,  as  safely  vain. 
Their  works  shall  with  the  world  remain; 
Both  bound  together  live  or  die, 
The  verses  and  the  prophecy. 

WaUer  on  JEngUeh  Veroe, 

Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek. 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek: 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows. 
And  like  the  tide,  oar  work  o'erflows. 

WaUer  on  EngHeh  Veroe, 

The  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast. 
Their  rage,  ill  governed,  in  the  clouds  is  lost, 
He  that  proportioned  wonders  can  disclose. 
At  once  his  ftncy  and  his  judgment  shows ; 
Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense. 
The  fountain  which  fhxn  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  sacred  stream  should  never  water  weeds, 
Nor  make  the  cup  of  thorns  and  thistles  grow. 
Which  envy  or  perverted  nature  sow. 

WUUr. 

I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  advent'rous  song, 
Hiat  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
unattempCed  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

*e  Paradiot  iMi 


But  those  that  write  in  ihyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  fbr  the  other's  sake ; 
For,  one  fbr  sense,  and  one  fbr  rbymei, 
I  thfaik  's  sufBoieiit  at  one  time. 

BuUer'o  BndAmo, 
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Beiide  all  thii,  Iw  ■erred  hi»  mMler 

In  qnalit/  of  poetaster; 

And  rhjmes  appropriate  eould  make 

To  ev'iy  month  in  th'  almanac ; 

What  terms  begin  and  end  could  teU* 

With  their  retoms  in  doggerel. 

BuiUr'9  IhuUbnu, 

It  is  not  poetrjT  that  makes  men  poor ; 
For  few  do  write,  that  were  not  so  beftre ; 
And  those  that  have  writ  best,  had  they  been  rich, 
Had  ne*er  been  seized  with  a  poetic  itch ; 
Had  lof'd  their  ease  too  well  to  take  the  pains 
To  undergo  that  drudgery  of  brains ; 
But  being  for  all  other  trades  unfit. 
Only  t*  avoid  being  idle,  set  up  wit 

BtftZcr's  HuHbni. 

Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  Terses, 
With  which,  tike  ships  they  steer  their  eomses. 

Bnaef*9  HmMm, 

Of  those  lew  fboU^  who  with  ill  stars  are  curst, 
Sure  scribbling  fools,  callM  poets,  Are  the  worst : 
For  they  're  a  set  of  fools  which  fortune  makes, 
And  after  she  has  made  them  fods,  forsakes. 

Gei^^yms* 

lliree  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
"Hie  first  in  majesty  of  thought  surpassed. 
The  next  in  gracefulness ;  in  both  the  last 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  fiirther  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

i>ryc{sR  on  Jf ilCoit 

Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 
Caballing  still  against  it  with  the  great, 
Maliciously  aspire  to  gain  renown. 
By  standing  up  and  pulling  others  down. 

Dryden, 
Tlien  rising  with  Aurora's  light. 
The  muse  inyok'd,  sit  down  to  write ; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine, 
Enlarge,  diminish,  interline ; 
fie  mindfiil  when  invention  fails. 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nafls. 

A  derk  foredoom'd  his  fkther's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stana,  when  he  should  engross. 

Piipe*9  Epi$ae  to  Dr.  ArbtOhmL 

High  in  DruryLane, 

ifuli'd  by  soft  lephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
l/blig'd  by  hunger  and  request  of  firiends. 

Pope'i  EpMf  (0  Dr.  ArhdhuL 

^ust  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strain  firooi  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a 
yev.         Pepe'B  EpUtU  to  Dr.  ArUAmi. 


And  he  whose  Aistian's  so  soblimeiy  bad, 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  nm  mad. 

P^s**  .^pMs  to  Dr.  AfMbML 

That  flattery  ev*n  to  kings,  he  held  a  shime, 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same. 

Pcp^s  EfMe  to  Dr.  AihOmL 

Fir'd  that  the  houe  rejected  him,  **Saeafii!  Ill 

print  it, 
And  shame  the  fools." 

Pope's  Ej^tiU  to  Dr.  Adrntkui, 

Why  did  I  write?  what  sin  to  me  anhnown 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink,  my  parents'  or  my  own  7 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  foot  to  ftme, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numben  came. 

Pope's  E^Me  to  Dr.  AMkmL 

Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  ri^it, 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

Pt/L 

Who  shames  a  scribbler?  break  one  eobvek 

through. 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  snew: 
Destroy  his  fib,  or  sophietay,  in  vain. 
Hie  creature  *s  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Thron'd  on  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimay  lines ! 

Sages  and  chiefo  long  since  had  birth. 
Ere  Cesar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd; 
These  rais'd  new  empires  o'er  the  earth,— 
And  those,  new  heav'ns  and  systems  ftam'd: 
Vain  was  the  chiefi',  the  sages*  pride ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 
In  vain  they  schem'd,  in  vain  they  Ued! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead. 

Where'er  you  find  **the  cooling  western  breao,** 
In  the  next  line,  it  ■*  whispers  through  the  tna:" 
If  crystal  streams  **  with  pleasing  murmun  creeps" 
The  reader's  threaten'd  (not  in  vain)  with  '*  slfiepc" 


EvVi  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  bbt 


Ptft, 


Now  times  are  chang'd,  and  one  poetie  itch 
Has  sei^d  the  court  and  dty,  poor  and  rich: 
Sons,  sires,  and  grandrires,  all  will  wear  the  haj% 
Our  wives  read  Mihon,  and  our  daugfaten  pbpi 
To  theatres  and  to  rehearsals  throng. 
And  an  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song. 

Ptpi* 

But  fin  their  parse,  oar  poet's  work  is  don^ 
Alike  to  them,  by  pathos,  or  by  pan. 
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Curst  be  the  verae,  how  well  soever  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  mftke  one  worthy  man  mj  ibe, 
Gite  'nrtae  icandal,  innooenoe  ft  fear, 
Or  from  the  8ofV«yM  Trirgia  steal  a  tear ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  ftll*n  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress, 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out; 
That  fop  whose  pride  aflects  a  patron's  name, 
Yet  absent  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame ; 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve. 
And  show  the  sense  of  it,  without  the  love ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Vet  wants  the  honour,  injur'd,  to  defend. 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  yon  say. 
And  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray ; 
Who  to  the  dean  and  silver  bell  can  swear, 
And  sees  at  canons  what  was  never  there ; 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Pope, 
With  pert  flat  eyes  she  window'd  well  its  head ; 
A  brain  all  feathers,  and  a  heart  all  lead : 
And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
Bnt  senseless,  lifeless  idol !  void  and  vain ! 
Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 

A  feol,  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit 

Pope, 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare ; 
For  there 's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care : 
Music  resembles  poetry ;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

Pope. 

All  other  trades  demand,  verse-makers  beg ; 
A  dedication  is  a  wooden  leg. 

young's  Love  of  Fame, 

Each  change  of  many-cdour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 

Dr,  Johnaon, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  honour — or  of  pence  — 
O'errun  with  wit,  and  destitute  of  sense. 
Should  any  novice  in  the  rhyming  trade 
With  lawless  pen  the  realms  of  verse  invade. 
Forth  firom  the  court  where  sceptred  sages  sit, 
Abus'd  with  praise,  and  flatter'd  into  wit. 
Where  in  lethargic  majesty  they  reign. 
And  what  they  win  by  dulness  still  maintain, 
liegions  of  flictious  authors  throng  at  once. 
Fool  beckons  feol,  and  dunce  awakens  dunce. 

CkwekiU. 


What  if  a  man  delight  to  pass  his  time 
In  spinning  reason  into  harmless  rhyme, 
Or  sometimes  boldly  venture  to  the  play  7  — > 
Say,  where 's  the  crime— great  man  of  prudence, 

say; 
No  two  on  earth  in  all  things  can  agr^e. 
All  have  some  darling  irregularity : 
Women  and  men,  as  well  as  girls  and  boys, 
In  gewgaws  take  delight,  and  sigh  fer  toys. 
Your  sceptres,  and  your  crowns,  and  such-liks 

things. 
Are  bnt  a  better  kind  of  toys  fer  kings. 
In  things  indiff'rent,  reason  bids  us  choose. 
Whether  the  whim 's  a  monkey  or  a  muse. 

CkurchiU 
And  tfaon,  sweet  poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade ! 
Unfit,  in  these  degen'rate  times  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame. 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decayed, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  feund'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so 
Thou  guide,  by  wliich  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fere  thee  well ! 

Goidemitk'i  Deeerted  VWage 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearfbl  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence  — 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought ; 
Fancy,  that,  fi'om  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky, 
Brings  colours,  dipp'd  in  heaven,  that  never  die ; 
'  .^  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mtnd 
Skill'd  in  the  characters  that  ferm  mankind. 

Cowpet 

The  just  is  clearly  to  be  seen. 
Not  in  the  words — but  in  the  gap  between : 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  fer  genius,  sense  and  wit 

Cmopet 

To  charm  the  languid  hours  of  solitude. 
He  oft  invites  her  to  the  muse's  lore. 
For  none  have  vainly  e'er  the  muse  pursued. 
And  those  whom  she  delights,  regret  no  more 
The  social,  joyous  hours,  while  wrapt  they  soai 
To  worlds  unknown,  and  live  in  fency's  dream : 
O  muse  divine !  thee  only  I  implore. 
Shed  on  my  soul  thy  sweet  inspiring  beams, 
Ai^  pleasure's  gayest  scene  insipid  foUy  seems ! 

Mn,  THghe'i  Pe^he, 

A  great  deal,  my  dear  li^;e,  depends 
On  having  clever  bards  for  friends  * 
What  had  Achilles  been  without  his  Homer, 
A  tailor,  woollen-draper,  or  a  comber  7 

JJr.  WdcoCo  Peter  PinOm^ 
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Hie  man  who  printeth  his  poetic  fiti, 
Into  the  public's  mouth  hb  head  oommitt. 

Dr.  W0U0C9  PtUr  Pmd&r. 
'Tie  very  dang'roue  to  attack  a  poet— 
Also  ridiculooe  —  the  end  would  show  it 

JDr.  WdcoC9  PeUr  Pkidmr. 

Oh !  woman's  heart  was  made 

For  minstrel  hands  alone; 

By  other  fingers  play'd, 

It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 

Aoors* 

No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 

"Dieir  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade. 

Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name. 

Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fiune. 

ByrmCa  EngUih  Barda  and  Seateh  Remewen. 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 
But  verse  is  more  in  iashion  —  so  here  goea. 

Byrotia 

And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portman- 
teaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

Byron. 

Doom'd  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive. 

To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five. 

Buna, 

His  countrymen  came  ten  thousand  strong, 

To  weep  o*er  his  narrow  bed. 
And  tears  they  gave  to  that  child  of  song. 

Who  had  sued  to  them  for  bread. 

AUan  Cunningham, 

A.  drainless  renown 

Of  light  is  Poesy :    'Tis  the  supreme  of  power : 

.  The  might  half  slumbering  on  its  own  right  arm ! 

John  Keatt, 

The  fame  of  thoee  pure  bards  whose  faces  lie 
Like  glorious  clouds  in  summer's  calmest  even. 
Fringing  the  western  sky  of  darkening  heaven. 
And  sprinkled  o'er  with  hues  of  rainbow  dye, 
Awakes  no  voice  of  thunder,  which  may  vie 
With  mighty  chieft'  renown ; — ^from  ages  gone. 
In  low,  undying  strain,  it  lengthens  on. 
Earth's  greenest  solitudes  with  joy  to  fill,  — 
Felt  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  sky. 
Or  trembling  in  the  gush  of  new>born  rill, 

Oc  whispering  o'er  the  lake's  undimpled  breast ; 
Yet  blest  to  live  when  trumpet-notes  are  still. 
To  wake  a  pulse  of  earth-born  ecstasy 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  eternal  rest. 

Thomas  Noon  Ta^ourd, 
Poet!  eeteem  thy  noble  part, 

Still  listen,  still  record, 
HAcred  hi^rian  of  the  heart. 

And  moral  nature's  lord. 

Richard  M,  Afi/nes. 


It  is  a  feariui  stake  the  poet  casta, 

When  he  comes  forth  from  his  sweet  seUtode 

Of  hopes,  and  songs,  and  visionary  things, 

To  ask  the  iron  verdict  of  the  world. 

Mia§  Laaita. 

IVace  the  young  poet's  fate  : 
Fresh  from  his  solitude,  the  child  of  dreams, 
His  heart  upon  his  lipe  he  seeks  the  vrarld. 
To  find  him  ftme  and  fortune,  as  if  life 
Were  like  a  fairy  tale.    His  song  has  led 
The  way  before  him ;  flatteries  fill  his  ear, 
Hu  presence  courted,  and  his  words  are  caught; 
And  he  seems  happy  in  so  many  friends^ 
What  marvel  if  he  somewhat  overrate 
His  talents  and  his  state  7    These  soenes  soos 

change. 
The  vain,  who  sought  to  mix  their  name  with  hk; 
The  curious,  who  but  live  for  some  new  sight; 
The  idle  —  all  these  have  been  gratified. 
And  now  neglect  stings  even  more  than  soom. 

MiaaLaadm 

Oh,  never  had  the  poet's  lute  a  hape^ 

An  aim  so  glorious  as  it  now  may  have, 

In  thu  our  social  state,  where  petty  carei 

And  mercenary  interests  only  look 

Upon  the  present's  littleness,  and  shrink 

From  the  bold  future,  and  the  stately  past. 

-'Tis  the  poet's  gift 

To  melt  these  firoxen  waters. 

Jiftss  Landta. 

I  see  poets  darting  in  splendour. 
Bright  birds  from  the  tropic  of  mind. 

Why  mock  at  each  selfMeem'd  immortal  7 
To-day  he  is  lord  of  his  kind. 

Jfiss  Jemktrf 

Sit  still  upon  your  thrones, 

O  ye  poetic  ones ! 
And  i^  sooth,  the  world  decry  you. 
Let  it  pass,  unchalleng'd  by  you ! 

Ye  to  yourselves  suffice, 

Without  its  flatteries, 

Self-contentedly  approve  yon 

Unto  Him  who  sits  above  you ! 

MimBarrdL 

O  brave  poets,  keep  back  nothing ; 

Nor  mix  falsehood  with  the  whole ! 
Look  up  Godward !  speak  the  truth  in 

Worthy  song  from  earnest  seal ! 

Hold  in  high  poetic  duty. 

Truest  Truth  the  fkirest  Beauty ! 

Jftss  Ubrnft 

The  bard  must  have  a  kind,  courageoos  heart, 
And  natural  chivalry  to  aid  the  weak. 
He  must  believe  the  best  of  every  thing; 
Love  all  below,  and  worship  all  above. 

BaOty^a  FoUom, 
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Poets  are  all  who  lova— >who  feel  great  truths— 
And  tell  them. 

BaUey'i  Fettui, 

He  knew  himself  a  bard  ordained, 
More  than  inspir'd  of  God,  inspirited :  — 
Making  himself  like  an  electric  rod, 
A  lore  for  lightning  feelings ;  and  his  words 
Fell  like  the  things  that  fiJl  in  thunder,  which 
The  mind,  when  in  a  dark,  but  doadiul  state. 
Doth  make  metallic,  meteoric,  ball-like. 
He  spake  to  spirits  with  a  wizard  tongiie, 
Who  came  compell'd  by  wizard  power  of  troth. 
And  'rayM  them  round  him  from  the  ends  of 

Heaven.  Bttiley'9  Fuhu. 

Poetiy  is  itself  a  thing  of  Ciod ; 

He  made  his  prophets  poeta,  and  the  more 

We  feel  of  poesie  do  we  become 

Like  God  in  love  and  power — under-makers. 

Bailnf9  Fetiui, 

God  wills,  man  hopes :  in  common  souls 

Hope  is  but  vaguo  and  undefin*d. 
Till  from  the  poet^s  tongue  the  message  rolls, 

A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

Jame9  Ru8$dl  LowdL 

Never  did  poesy  appear 

So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
f  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and  fear 

To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men ! 
1  thought,  these  men  will  carry  hence 

Promptings  their  fenncr  life  above, 

And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 

For  beauty,  truth,  and  love. 

Janua  Ru$$eU  Lowett, 

The  world  is  lull  of  poetry — the  air 

Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 

Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies. 

And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.    Earth  is  veiPd 

And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walls, 

That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in. 

Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 

The  unseen  glories  of  immensity. 

In  harmonies  too  perfect  and  too  high 

For  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mould,  * 

And  speak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn, 

Unfeding  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

PsrctooTs  Poenu. 

Praise  to  the  bard !  — his  words  are  driven. 

Like  flower-seeds  by  the  fer  winds  sown. 

Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven, 

The  birds  of  feme  have  flown. 

HaUeek'9  Poem$. 

He,  whose  thoughts  differing,  not  in  shape,  but 

dress. 
What  others  feel,  moro  fitly  can  express. 

O.  W.  Hdmet, 


There  breathes  no  being  but  ha*  some  pretence 
To  that  fine  instinct  called  poetic  sense. 

O.  W.  HdmM. 

This  be  the  poef  s  praise. 
That  he  hath  ever  been  of  Liberty 
The  steadfest  friend ;  of  Justice  and  of  Ttuth 
Firmest  supporters ;  of  high  thoughts. 
And  all  true  beauty  of  the  inner  world. 
Creator. 

Ammean  Protpectiu — 1763 

On  a  blue  summer  night. 
When  the  stars  were  asleep^ 
Like  gems  of  the  deep, 
In  their  own  drowsy  light; 
While  the  new-mown  hay 
On  the  green  earth  lay, 
And  all  that  came  near  it  went  scented  away. 
From  a  lone  woody  place 
There  lookM  out  a  fece 
With  large  blue  eyes. 
Like  the  warm,  wet  skies, 
Brimiull  of  water  and  light ; 
A  profiision  of  hair 
Flashing  out  on  the  air, 
And  a  forehead  alarmingly  bright : 
*T  was  the  head  of  a  poet    He  grew 
As  the  sweet  strange  flowers  of  the  wilderness 
grow, 
In  the  droppings  of  natural  dew. 
Unheeded  —  alone  — 
Till  his  heart  had  blown  — 
As  the  sweet  strange  flowers  of  the  wildemesi 
blow — 
Till  every  thought  wore  a  changeable  strain. 
Like  flower-leaves  wet  with  the  sunset  rain. 
A  proud  and  passionate  boy  was  he. 
Like  all  the  children  of  poesy. 
With  a  haughty  look,  and  a  haughty  tread. 
And  something  awful  about  his  head ; 
With  wonderful  eyes. 
Full  of  woe  and  surprise  — 
Like  the  eyes  of  them  that  can  see  the  deac 

Looking  about 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  stood 
On  the  shore  of  a  mighty  wood ; 

Then  ventur*d  out 
With  a  bounding  step  and  a  joyfhl  shout. 
The  blue  sky  bending  o*er  him. 
The  broad  sea  all  befere  him ! 

Jvhn  Neiu 

Love  well 
The  poet  who  may  sow  your  grave  with  flowens 
The  traveller  to  >!:e  fer  hind  of  the  Past 

WmU'  p9€mM 
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The  poor  man,  from  fait  door, 

LookM  forth  with  chceribl  fiice,  and  as  his  eye, 

The  soft  eje  of  the  poet,  tnmM  to  his, 

A  whisper  from  the  tree  said,  ^  This  is  he, 

Who  knows  thy  fieart  is  hwnan  as  his  own. 

Who,  with  inspired  nombers,  tells  the  world 

That  love  dwells  with  the  lowly.     He  has  made 

The  homble  roof  a  burthen  in  sweet  song  — 

Interpreted  tliy  heart  to  happier  men ! 

Love  him !  oh  1  love  him,  therefore ! 

Wmi$'$  Poms. 

Oh,  many  a  sad  and  weary  heart 

That  treads  a  noiseless  way  apart. 

Has  bless'd  the  hnmble  poet*s  name. 
For  fellowship  rolinM  and  free, 
In  meek  wild-flowers  of  poesy 

That  ask*d  no  higher  fame ! 

JIfrs.  EUzabtth  C.  Kinney. 
For  this  present,  hard 
Is  the  fortune  of  the  bard 

Bom  out  of  time ; 

All  his  accomplishment 

From  nature's  utmost  treasure  spent, 

Bootcth  not  him. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emeroon, 

The  land  of  song  within  thee  lies, 

Water*d  by  living  springs ; 

The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 

Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 

Hiily  thoughts,  like  stars  arise. 

Its  clouds  are  angels*  wings. 

Look,  then,  into  thy  heart  and  write ! 

Ves,  into  Liie's  deep  stream  ! 

An  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 

Hiese  can  soothe  tliee,  or  afflright, — 

Be  these  henceiorth  thy  theme. 

Longfdlow'a  Voieeo  of  the  Night. 

Leave  me  not  yet !  Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely, 

Tlidu  dear  ideal  of  my  pining  heart ! 
Thou  art  the  friend— the  beautifbl — ^the  only. 

Whom  I  would  keep  if  all  the  world  depart. 
Thou,  that  dost  veil  the  frailest  flower  with  glory. 

Spirit  of  light,  and  loveliness,  and  truth ! 
Thou  that  didst  tell  me  a  sweet,  fiiiry  story. 

Of  the  dim  future,  in  my  wistfhl  youth ; 
iTiou,  who  canst  weave  a  halo  round  the  spirit. 

Through  which  naught  mean  or  evil  dare  in- 
trude. 
Resume  not  yet  the  gift  which  I  inherit 

fVom  Heaven  and  thee,  that  dearest^iohest  good ! 
liCave  me  not  now !  Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely, 

Thou  starry  prophet  of  my  pining  heart ! 
Tlioa  art  the  friend — the  tenderest— the  only. 

With  whom,  of  all,  't  would  be  despair  to  part 

Mrs.  OsgOMfs  Poemo, 


Among  the  toiLwom  poor  my  mil  ii  Mekinf 

For  one  to  bring  the  Maker's  name  to  li^ 
To  be  the  voice  of  that  Almighty  spealdiig 

Which  every  age  demands  to  do  it  rigfaL 
Proprieties  oor  silken  bards  environ; 

He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this  wide  had, 
Must  string  his  harp  with  chords  of  sturdy  ira, 

And  strike  it  with  a  toil-embrowned  hand. 
Who  to  the  right  can  feel  himself  the  truer 

For  being  greatly  patient  with  the  wnng; 
Who  sees  a  brother  in  the  evil-doer. 

And  finds  in  Love  the  heart's>blood  of  himi. 

Jameo  Ruetdl  LmA 

With  no  fond,  sickly  thirst  fer  &me  I  kned, 

0  goddess  of  the  high-bom  art,  to  thee ; 
Not  unto  thee  with  semblance  of  a  seal 

1  come,  O  pure  and  Heaven-ey'd  Poesy! 
Thou  art  to  me  a  spirit  and  a  love. 

Felt  ever  from  the  time  when  first  the  earth, 
In  its  green  beauty,  and  the  sky  above 

Infbrm'd  my  soul  with  joy  too  deep  ftr  mii^ 
I  was  a  child  of  thine  beibre  my  tongue 

Could  lisp  its  infant  utterance  unto  thee, 
And  now,  albeit,  from  my  harp  are  flung 

Discordant  numbers,  and  the  song  may  be 
That  which  I  would  not,  yet  I  know  that  thoa 
The  ofiering  will  not  spurn,  while  unto  thee  I  bar. 

Mr9.E.(kkaSmik 

Awake  in  me  a  truer  life ! 

A  soul  to  labour  and  aspire ; 
Touch  thou  my  mortal  lips,  O  God, 

With  thine  own  truth's  immortal  fire! 
Give  strength  unto  my  spirit's  wing. 

Give  light  unto  my  spirit's  eye. 
And  let  the  sunshine  of  thy  smile 

Upon  my  upward  pathway  lie ! 
Thus,  when  my  soul  in  thy  pure  feith 

Hath  grown  serene,  and  free,  and  stroog, 

Tliy  greatness  may  exalt  my  thought, 

Thy  love  make  beantifrd  my  song. 

MieoSamJ.Ckik 


POLITENESS.  —  (See  Etiqubtti). 


POLITICS. 

So  politicians  thrive, 
That  with  their  crabbed  feces,  and  aly  tiick^ 
Legerdemain,  ducks,  cringes,  fermal  bearda, 
Grisp'd  hairs,  and  punctual  cheats,  do  wriggk  u 
Their  heads  first,  like  a  fez,  to  rooms  of  etate, 
Then  the  whole  body  IbUowa. 

Jokn  JPWs  Lmm*8Mdi»^ 
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A  politician,  Proteiu-like,  most  alter 
Hit  ftce,  and  habit ;  and,  like  water,  leem 
or  the  same  oolovr  that  the  vessel  is 
That  doth  contain  it ;  varying:  lus  form 
With  the  chameleon  at  each  object's  change. 

jfamm's  MtUeaun, 

With  passionate  oaths  and  protestations, 

With  sighs,  smooth  glances,  and  officious  terms, 

Spread  artificial  mists  before  the  ejes 

Of  cred'lous  simplicity :  he  that  will  be  high. 

Must  be  a  parasite,  to  fawn  and  lie. 

Ma9oiC8  Muleoises, 

Policy  wills  some  seeming  cause  be  had, 
To  make  that  good,  which  justice  knows  for  bad. 

Jone$*$  Adratia, 
These  great  statesmen. 
When  time  has  made  bold  with  the  king  and  sub- 
ject. 
Throwing  down  all  fence  that  stood  *twixt  their 

pow'r 
And  others*  right,  are,  on  a  change, 
Like  wanton  salmons  coming  in  with  floods, 
That  leap  o*er  wires  and  nets,  and  make  their  way 
To  be,  at  their  return,  to  ev'ry  one  a  prey. 

SuekUng*$  Aglaura, 

Your  politicians 
Have  evermore  a  taint  of  vanity ; 
As  hasty  still  to  show,  and  boast  a  plot. 
As  they  are  greedy  to  contrive  it 

Sir  W,  DttvenarW$  Fair  Favourite. 

Dun  rogues  affect  the  politician's  part, 
And  kam  to  nod  and  smile,  and  shrug  with  art; 
Who  nothing  has  to  lose,  the  war  bewails ; 
And  he  who  nothing  pays,  at  taxes  rails. 

Congrete, 

Avoid  the  politic,  the  factious  fool, 

The  busy,  buzzing,  talking,  harden*d  knave : 

The  quaint  smooth  rogue,  that  sins  'gainst  his 

reason, 

Calls  saucy  loud  sedition  public  zeal, 

And  mutiny  the  dictates  of  his  spirit 

Otway, 

AH  would  be  deem'd,  e'en  from  the  cradle,  fit 
To  rule  in  politics  as  weD  as  wit 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  fopling  and  the  dunce, 
Start  up  (God  bless  us)  statesmen  all  at  once. 

ChurchiU, 

Who 's  in  or  out,  who  moves  the  grand  machine, 
Nor  stirs  my  curiosity,  or  spleen ; 
Secrets  of  state  no  more  I  wish  to  know 
Than  secret  movements  of  a  puppet-show ; 
Let  but  the  puppets  move,  I  *ve  my  desire, 
Unseen  the  hand  which  guides  the  master  wire. 

ChtrehiU. 

2B 


—What  are  your  politics  7  —  I  have  Done, 
I  have  my  thoughts.    I  am  no  party  man, 
I  care  for  measures  more  than  men,  but  think 
Some  little  may  depend  upon  the  men ; 
Something  in  fires  depends  upon  the  grate. 

Bailey* 9  Fe$tu$, 

You  can't  pay  rents  and  retail  politics. 

Jame9  T,  Fidd$ 


POPULARITY. 

O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts : 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  wortluness. 

Shakt.  JMiB  C 


r. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 

Are  spectacled  to  see  him :  your  prattling  nurse 

Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 

While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 

Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him :  stalls,  bulks, 

windows, 

Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 

With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 

In  earnestness  to  see  him. 

Shake,  Coridlanu* 

I  have  seen 

The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 

To  hear  him  speak :  the  matrons  flung  their  gloves. 

Ladies  and  maids  their  scarft  and  handkerchief. 

Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended. 

As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 

A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts: 

I  never  saw  the  like. 

Shake.  Con'olojittf . 

They  more  or  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee, 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  on  lanes. 
Laid  gifls  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oath», 
Gave  him  their  heirs :  as  pages  fbUow'd  him. 
Even  at  his  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Parti 

Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 

Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 

With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course ; 

While  all  tongues  cry'd,  God  save  thee,  Boling 

broke, 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spabo 

So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 

Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 

Upon  his  visage. 

Shake.  Richard  21 
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And  then  I  ttole  all  ooarteiy  from  heaven. 
And  dreasM  xnyielf  in  rach  hamilitj, 
That  I  did  plnck  allegiance  from  men^i  hearts, 
Tioud  flhouta  and  salntationB  from  their  mooths, 
Eivcn  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 

ShakM.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

And  now,  fbraooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  more  strait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth : 
Cries  out  npon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  his  fkce. 
This  seeming  brow  of  jnstico  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  lie  did  angle  for. 

Shak$.  Henry  IV,    PmH  I, 

Off  goes  Us  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  weD, 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  sapple  knee. 

With  thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends ; 

As  were  our  E«ngland  in  reversion  his. 

And  he  our  subjects*  next  degree  in  hope. 

8hak9,  Richard  IL 

£v*ry  wretch  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks ; 

A  largess  nnivenal,  like  the  sun. 

His  Hb'ral  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear. 

Shaks,  Henry  V, 

To  be  a  crouching,  crawling,  &wning  cur. 
To  lick  the  lazy  hands  of  prating  priests, 
With  protestations  of  integrity 
Devoted  wholly  to  them; 
With  true  compunction  of  unfeigned  griof^ 
Submissively  to  crave  their  gracious  pardon : 
To  paw  the  ragged  multitude  with  praise 
Of  their  ingenious  care  and  fervent  love 
For  preservation  of  the  commonwealth ; 
To  promise  fair  rewards  to  froward  fools ; 
Perhaps  with  dirty  feet  to  mire  with  fawnings. 
And  then  be  beaten  with  the  shameful  staff 
Of  iuul  reproach :  — 
To  do  all  this,  were  to  be  bom  a  fool ; 
To  live  a  slave  and  die  a  coward. 
Death !  I  wiU  stand  between  the  counter  blufis 
Of  these  devouring  stormR  in  spite  of  hell; 
Nor  priest  nor  peasant  shall  enforce  me  stoop 
Ai.  inch  to  either :  As  I  have  liv*d,  I  *U  fall ; 
Or  freed  from  both,  or  rent  up  root  and  all. 

Hemndng's  Jeui'$  Tragedy. 
Towards  him  they  bend 
With  awful  reverence  prone ,  and  as  a  god 
Kxtol  him  equal  to  the  Hlgh*6t  in  Heaven. 

MiUmi'8  Paradise  Lml. 
Ibre-bidded  popularity  low  he  bow*d. 
An. I  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 

DrydetCs  Paiaman  and  Areke, 


I  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause :  The  noisy  pnise 
Of  giddy  crowds  as  changeable  as  winds; 
Still  vehement,  and  still  without  a  cause : 
Servants  to  chance,  and  blowing  in  the  tide 
Of  swoln  success ;  but  veering  with  the  ebb, 
It  leaves  the  channel  dry. 

Dryden'a  l^mh  Fiv 

Yet  of  manners  mild, 
And  winning  evory  heart,  he  knew  to  pleaie, 
Nobly  to  please ;  while  equally  he  sconM 
Or  adulation  to  receive,  or  give. 


He  who  can  listen  pleasM  to  such  applaoae, 
Buys  at  a  dearer  rate  than  I  dare  purchase, 
And  pays  for  idle  air  vritli  sense  and  virtne. 

MaUdCi  Jlfsifipk 

O  breath  of  public  praise, 
Short-livM  and  vain  t  ofl  gainM  without  deiert, 
As  oflen  lost,  unmerited :  composed 
But  of  extremes :  Thou  first  bcginn*8t  wHh  hn 
Enthusiastic,  madness  of  afibction ;  then 
(Bounding  o'er  moderation  and  o*er  resson) 
Thou  tum*st  to  hate,  as  causeless  and  as  fieite. 

Hatar^tRtffAA 

Oh,  popular  applause,  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  channi? 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  argent  need 
Of  all  tlieir  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales; 
But  swnllM  into  a  dust  —  who  then,  alas! 
With  all  his  canvas  sot,  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  witlistand  thy  power? 

Ofupei'tTd. 

Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car 
To  gaze  in  *s  eyes  and  bless  him.    Maidens  wvt 
Their  'kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  fer  joy. 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and,  taming  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 

Cowper*$  Ttd 

Their's  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  their's  at  little  jest; 
And  of\  lord  Marmion  deign*d  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made : 
For  though  with  men  of  high  degree, 
llie  proudest  of  tlie  proud  was  he, 
Yet  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  ait 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart 

Track  not  the  steps  of  such  as  hold  yoa  chetp,- 
Too  mean  to  prire,  though  good  enough  to  keep; 
Your  «  real,  genuine,  no-mistake  Tom  Tlumbi" 
Are  little  people  fed  on  great  men's  crombs, 

0.  If.  Bi^ 
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Curse  on  hit  Tirtues  I  they  *ve  lindone  his  country, 

Such  popular  humanity  is  treason. 

AddiamC$  Cata, 

CoorteoiiB  and  cautious,  therofbre,  in  his  oountiy. 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all  —  which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 

Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another*s. 

Bynnt 


PORTRAIT. 

What  find  I  here  7 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  7  what  demy-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation. 

Shaks,  Merchant  <f  Ytmct. 
But  her  eyes  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  7  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnishM. 

Shakt.  Merchant  cf  Venice, 
*T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague 
To  sec  him  every  hour :  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brow,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable 
Of  eveiy  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  fkvour : 
But  now  he  *s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics. 

8hak$. 

Grood  heaven !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so 

vain. 

To  wish  their  vile  remembrance  may  remain ! 

And  stand  recorded  at  their  own  requesti 

To  futore  days  a  tibel  or  a  jest 

'    Dryden. 

Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  shape,  her 

features. 

Seem  to  be  drawn  by  lovo*s  own  hands,  by  kive 

Himself  in  love. 

Dryden, 

Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 

Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love  7 

Rtnte, 

There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'T*  yvuM  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
Save  vague  tradition ;  and  Uie  gloomy  vaults 
Tliat  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults; 
And  half  the  column  of  the  pompous  page, 
Tliat  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age ; 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 

Byron^$  Lan.  | 


Here  &bled  chlefii,  in  darker  ages  bom. 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 
Who  cities  rais'd,  or  tam*d  a  monstrous  race, 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace : 
Heroes  m  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stooe. 

Pepe*$  Temple  €f  Famtt, 

Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalixe, 
The  art  that  baflles  Time's  lynuonie  claim 
To  quench  it 

Cwfer. 

Love  on  his  lips  and  hatred  in  his  heart. 
His  motto — conetaney  ;  bis  creed — to  part ; 
Words  that  like  honey  feeble  flies  enthral 
To  hide  «  sotil  of  black  envenom'd  gaU. 
Rash,  cruel,  wavering,  subtle,  insincere. 
The  winds  of  heaven  not  so  widely  veer ; 
Strong  in  his  words  but  in  his  actions  weak, 
His  greatest  talent  not  to  do  —  but  speak,    v 
Language  that  bums  th'  unwary  to  entice, 
A  head  allure,  and  a  heart  all  ice : 
So  does  the  mountain's  summit  fiercely  glow, 
While  deep  beneath  still  lies  the  froxen  snow. 

Byrm's  Loim 

Thy  beauty,  not  a  fault  is  there ; 
No  queen  of  Grecian  line 

ETer  braided  more  luxuriant  hair 
O'er  forehead  more  divine  ;— 

The  light  of  midnight's  starry  heaven 
Is  in  those  radiant  eyes ; 

The  rose's  crimson  life  has  given 
That  cheek  its  glowing  dyes  'f^ 

And  yet  I  love  thee  not :  -^  thy  brow 
Is  but  the  sculptor's  mould : 

It  wants  a  shade  —  it  wants  a  glow- 
It  is  less  fiiir  than  cold. 

Mi$$  LandmCe  Poetical  P9rtrmt$, 

Waking,  I  must  dream  no  more. 

Night  has  lovelier  dreams  in  store. 

Picture  dear,  fiirewell  to  thee. 

Be  thine  image  left  with  me ! 

Mia*  Lanim. 

I  'vo  gazed  on  many  a  brighter  fiice. 

But  ne'er  on  one  for  years. 
Where  beauty  left  so  soft  a  trace 

As  it  had  left  on  hers ; 
But  who  can  paint  the  speD  that  wove 

A  brightness  round  the  whole ! 
'T  would  take  an  angel  ftom  the  skies 

To  paint  the  immortal  soul  — 

To  trace  the  light,  the  inborn  grace, 

The  spirit  sparkling  o'er  her  fiice. 

Mn.  TTstoy. 
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O  MriooB  eje« !  how  is  it  that  the  light, 

The  baming  raye  that  mine  pour  into  ye, 
Btin  find  ye  oold,  and  dead,  and  dark  ae  nisrht— 

0  lifeless  eyes !  can  yet  not  answer  me  7 
O  lips !  whereon  my  own  so  oft  hath  dwelt. 
Hath  love*s  warm,  fearM  thrilling  touch  no  speQ 
To  waken  sense  in  ye7—0  misery!-^ 

0  breathless  lips !  can  ye  not  speak  to  me  7 
Thod  soulless  mimicry  of  life;  my  tears 

Fall  scalding  over  thee ;  in  vain,  in  vain ; 

1  press  thee  to  my  heart,  whose  hopes  and  ibars 
Are  all  thine  own ;  thou  dost  not  feel  the  strain, 

0  thou  dull  image !  wilt  thou  not  reply 
To  my  fend  prayers  and  wild  idolatry  7 

JPrancfS  KembU  Butler* 

1  ne*er  have  look*d  upon  thy  ferm  of  fece. 
Albeit  they  tell  me  thou  art  passing  fair ; 

1  know  but  of  the  Intellectual  there, 

And  shape  from  thence  all  loveliness  and  grace. 

Jlfrs.  J^izaheth  J,  Eamm. 

Clear  on  the  expansion  of  that  snow-white  ferehead 
Sits  intellectual  beauty  meekly  thron*d ; 

Yet  oh,  the  expression  tells  that  thou  hast  sorrowM, 

And  in  thy  yearning,  human  heart,  aton*d. 

For  thy  soul's  lofty  gifts. 

Mr$,  Elixabeth  J.  Eamei, 

Thy  picture,  in  my  memory  now. 
Is  fair  as  mom,  and  firesh  as  May ! 

WmU'a  Poem», 

A  still,  sweet,  plaoid,  moonlight  fece. 

And  slightly  nonchalant. 
Which  seems  to  claim  a  middle  place 

Between  one's  love  and  aunt. 
Where  childhood's  star  has  left  a  ray 

In  woman's  sunniest  sky. 

As  morning  dew  and  blushing  day 

On  fruit  and  blossom  lie. 

O.  W,  Holmi9. 

There  ever  ii  a  form,  a  fece 

Of  maiden  beauty  in  mj  dreams. 
Speeding  befere  me,  like  the  race 

To  ocean  of  the  mountain  streams  — 
With  dancing  hair  and  laughing  eyes. 

That  seem  to  mock  me  as  it  flies. 

HaUeek. 
Oh,  it  is  life !  departed  days 
Fling  back  their  brightness  while  I  gaze ; 
*T  is  Emma's  self —  this  brow  so  fair, 
rialf-curtain'd  in  this  glossy  hair. 
These  eyes,  the  very  home  of  love. 
The  dark  twin  arches  trac'd  above. 
These  red-ripv  lips  that  almost  speak, 
The  fkmtcr  blush  of  this  pure  cheek, 
The  rose  and  lily's  beauteous  strife  — 

It  is— ah  no'-— 'tis  all  6ui  life ! 

Sprague'$  Poems. 
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His  raw-bon*d  cheeks,  through  penuiy  and  pine, 
Wer«  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

8pemei'$  Fmrj  Qam 

O,  reason  not  the  need,  our  basest  bcggan 

Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous; 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needle 

Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's. 

Shtila,Lm, 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  ore, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  stonn ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  hoads,.and  miled  nde^ 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  jw 
From  seasons  such  as  these? 

Shak$.  Kuig  Lm, 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appetr; 
Robes,  and  forr'd  gowns  hide  alL 

8kak$,KingLm. 

Why  should  you  want  7    Behold,  the  earth  batk 

roots? 
Within  this  mile  break  ferth  an  hundred  spriofs: 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips; 
The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  each  bosii 
Lays  her  fell  mess  before  you.  Wont .'  why  wA' 

Shak$.  Tunaiif  AtifA 

Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wreCchednesi, 
And  fear'st  to  die !  femine  is  in  thy  cboeka, 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  miseiy, 
Tho  world  is  not  thy  fiicnd,  nor  the  world's  lav. 

Shak$.RimuoaadJM 

The  rich 
Have  wakeflil  nights,  whilst  the  poor  man'i  torf 
Begets  a  peacefel  sleep;  in  which  they're  fale^ 
From  frigid  fears  all  day,  at  night  with  reit 

Gq^e's  Carelat  Sh^kr^ 

To  men 
Press'd  by  their  wants,  all  change  iseverffdcooie- 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood ; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  to  fell  perfection  broof bt 
The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude  it  gives; 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives. 

Dryden'B  W^etfBd, 

What  numbers  once  in  fortune's  lap  high-fai, 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity !' 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain ! 
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What  wreteh  art  thooT  whose  misery  and  hteeneM 
Hangs  on  my  doori  whose  hateibl  whine  of  woe 
Breaks  in  upon  my  sorrows,  and  distracts 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar*s  cry  7 

Rowe^M  JoM  Shan, 

Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedioos  flow. 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun. 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends; 
With  vocal  heel,  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls. 

PAOtps**  Splmm  Skating. 

Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 

Hoiw  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 

Of  cheerless  poverty.  . 

iTAooiiM's  ^ssssns. 

O  grant  me,  heaT*n,  a  middle  state, 

Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great; 

More  than  enough  for  nature's  ends. 

With  something  left  to  treat  my  friends. 

MaUa. 
^  O  blissful  poverty ! 

Nature,  too  partial  to  thy  lot,  assigns 

Health,  freedom,  innocence,  and  downy  peace. 

Her  real  goods ;  and  only  mocks  the  great. 

With  empty  pageantries. 

Ffflfon's  MariamM. 

Be  honest  poverty  thy  boasted  wealth ; 
So  shall  thy  friendships  be  sincere,  tho'  ftw, 
So  shall  thy  sleep  be  sound,  thy  waking  cheeriuL 

Ifaesri's  Regtdu$, 

She,  wretched  matron,  Ibrc'd  in  age,  fbr  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  &ggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom. 

Gddindth'M  De$erUd  Village. 

Where  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  *scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  7 
If  to  some  common^s  fenceless  limits  stray*d. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
lliose  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  diride. 
And  e*en  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny*d. 

OMtmkhU  DftrUd  VWage. 

Sleep  seems  their  only  reflige.    For  alas ! 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few. 

CmBpet*$  TosL 

But  poverty,  with  most  who  whimper  ferth 
Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe, 
Tb'eflfectof  laziness,  or  sottish  waste. 

Cowper'B  TasJfc. 

The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights  . 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  bkang  dear 
But  dying  soon,  hke  aU  terrestrial  joys. 


Where  mice  with  music  charm,  and  vermin  crawl, 
And  snails  with  silver  traces  deck  the  wall. 

Dr.  WoteotM  POer  Pindar. 

And  mark  the  wretch,  whose  wanderings  never 

knew 
Tlie  world's  regard,  that  soothes,  though  half  un« 

true; 
Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore, 
But  feund  not  pity  when  it  err'd  no  more. 
Yon  fiiendless  man,  at  whose  dejected  eye 
Th*  unfeeling  proud  one  looks,  and  passes  by ; 
Condemn'd  on  penury's  barren  path  to  roam, 
Scom'd  by  the  world,  and  left  without  a  home. 

CampbdV$  Plea$ure$  afHopt, 

Ay !  idleness !  the  rich  felks  never  iail 

To  find  some  reason  why  the  poor  deserve 

Their  miseries. 

Souiheff, 

Bums  o*er  the  plough  sung  sweet  his  wood-notes 

wild; 
And  richest  Shakspeare  was  a  poor  man's  child. 

EbeMMer  ElUoU. 

Oh,  feithful  love  by  poverty  embrac'd  I 
Thy  heart  is  fire  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 
Thy  joys  are  roses  bom  on  Hecla's  brow ; 
Thy  home  is  Eden,  warm  amid  the  snow ; 
And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 
Clings  then  most  fendly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 
Even  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light, 
When  o'er  thy  bow'd  roof  darkest  falls  the  night 

Eheneger  EUkU 

Few  save  the  poor  feel  for  the  poor ; 

The  rich  know  not  how  hard 
It  if  to  be  of  needful  rest 

And  needful  food  debarr'd : 
They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meal. 

With  small  pale  feces  round ; 

No  fire  upon  the  cold  damp  hearth 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

London, 


I  said  to  Penury's  meagre  train. 

Come  on  -—your  threats  I  brave ; 
My  last  poor  lifb-drop  you  may  drain. 

And  crush  me  to  the  grave ; 
Yet  still,  the  spirit  that  endures, 

Shall  mock  your  force  the  while. 
And  meet  each  cold,  cold  grasp  of  yours, 

With  bitter  smile. 

Mr$.Staddar% 

Speak  gently,  kmdly,  to  the  poor; 

Let  no  harsh  term  be  heard ; 
They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 

Without  an  unkind  word. 

UKscn 
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Hkftt  ^tf  OQ  them*  ftr  tfaiir  lift 

Ii  fall  of  ^ef  and  care ; 
Yott  do  not  know  one  half  the  woea 

The  Teiy  poor  muat  bear ; 
You  do  not  aee  the  ailent  tean 

By  many  a  mother  shed. 
As  childhood  ofEdn  up  the  prayer  — 

"  Give  OB  our  daily  bread." 

Jfra.  Jane  F,  WwiJdngUm, 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  7 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 

King  of  two  handa,  he  does  his  part 

In  eveiy  oseAil  toil  and  art ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fbe. 

Jmnet  R,  Leweffe  PtemM. 

O,  poor  man*s  ion,  soom  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine. 

In  merely  being  rich  aad  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign; 

A  heritage,  it  eeems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fte. 

Jama  R,  LcwdP$  Poema, 


PRAISE. 

Or  who  would  ever  care  to  do  brave  deed. 
Or  strive  in  virtue  others  to  excel. 
If  none  should  yield  him  his  deserved  meed. 
Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  doing  weU  7 
For  if  good  were  not  praised  more  than  ill. 
None  would  choose  goodness  of  his  own  free  wiH 

Spen»er*9  Tean  <f  the  Mmeee, 

Ptaising  what  is  lost. 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. 

Shakt.  AUU  Wdl 

Pray  now,  no  more ;  my  mother. 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me. 

Skak»,  Corklanui, 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man ; 
TrimmM  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue ; 
Spoke  your  deeervings  like  a  chronicle ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you 

Shake.  Henry  IV,    Pari  L 

Prawn  OS  with  praise,  and  make  us 

\ii  fat  as  tame  things:  one  good  deed,  dyi^g 

tongoeless, 

Maughters  a  tboosand,  waiting  upon  that: 

I  •at  praises  are  our  wages. 

Shake.  Wimei^e  Tak. 


Do  net  satk  at  mOk  iiiat  I  boast  her  oi( 

For  thoo  ahaH  find  she  will  ootrtrip  aJl 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

SUba.  Temfm 

'iluA  praise  contents  me  more  which  one  impam 
Of  judgment  sound,  (hough  of  a  mean  degree, 
Than  praise  from  princes,  void  of  prineely  pun 
Who  have  more  wealth,  but  not  more  wit  than  he 

Earl  qfSiaim^e  Crmm 

And  what  is  most  eoaunended  at  this  time. 
Succeeding  ages  may  aeoount  a  crime. 

Earl  afSterUw^e  Deriet 

Praise 
Is  the  reflection  doth  from  virtue  rise ; 
These  fair  encomiums  do  virtae  raise 
To  higher  aete:  to  praise  is  to  advise. 
Telling  men  what  they  are,  we  let  them  see, 
And  represent  to  them  what  they  aboold  be. 

Ale^^a  PekHae. 

Praise  is  but  virtue*a  shadow;  who  comts  her, 
Doth  more  the  handmaid  than  the  dame  admire. 

Heaih^e  Clar&etA 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  k»ve; 
But  less  condemn  whom  thou  doat  not  approve; 
Thy  friend,  like  fiattery,  too  much  pimiae  dolii 

wrong; 
And  too  sharp  oenaore  ahows  an  evil  tongue. 


In  vain  would  art  presume  to  guide 
The  obariot-wheels  of  praise ; 
When  ftncy  driring  ranges  free. 
Fresh  flowers  selecting  like  the  bee» 
And  regularly  strays 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  oonceal'd  by  art. 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev*ry  heart: 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toils  on  toils  endure. 
The  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure. 

Toung'e  Laoe  ef  Fe 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  awallow'd  viiiat  ( 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  Bar  frme; 
Till  his  relish  grovm  callooa,  almost  to  disease. 
Who  pepper*d  the  highest  was  sureat  to  pfeasr. 

GeldemWk^e  RetaUaHm. 

My  soul, 
Like  yoota,  is  open  to  the  charma  of  praise : 
There  is  no  joy  beyond  it,  when  the  mind 
Of  him  who  hears  it  can  with  honeat  pride 
Confess  it  just,  and  listen  to  its  music 

Whkdtead^e  Raman  Falhir 

I  will  not  aing  a  mortal^s  praise. 
To  Thee  I  ooneecrate  my  lays, 
To  whom  my  powers  belong ! 


P&AYKIL 


Human  prtiie 
It  «weeC— -till  aary  UMn  it,  and  the  touch 
Of  new-won  gold  etiiB  up  the  pulsee  well. 

IFtffi^e  Poiine. 

Tie  worthleemeee  of  common  praiee  — 

The  dry.rot  of  the  mind, 
By  which  its  temple  secretly 

But  latt  is  undenninM ! 

MU9  LandmC9  PeOTW. 

Alas !  the  praise  given  to  the  ear 
Ne*er  was  nor  e*er  can  be  stncere, 

And  does  but  waste  the  mind 

On  which  it  preys :  •—  in  vain 
Would  they  in  whom  the  poison  lurks 

A  worthier  state  attain. 

Jfits  Landen^B  Poem*, 


PRAYER. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  oflen  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  ibr  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Shaks,  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence. 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Shake,  Richard  III 
That  high  aO-seer,  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  turn*d  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earnest,  what  I  begg'd  in  jest 
Thorn  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters*  bosoms. 

Shake,  Richard  JII. 

If  you  bethhik  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight 

Shake.  OfheOo, 

I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JtduL 

What  then  T  what  rests  7 
Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 
Oh  wretched  state  I  oh  boeom,  blaek  as  death ! 
Oh  limed  iool,  that  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engag'd  I  help,  angels !  make  aMuy ! 
Bow,  stubbom  knees !  and  heart  with  strings  of 

steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-boxn  babe ! 
All  may  be  welli 


My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

Shake.  Handd. 

Temporal  blessings  heaven  doth  often  share 
Unto  the  wicked,  at  the  good  man's  prayer. 

Quarlae. 

Man's  plea  to  man  is,  that  he  never  more 
Will  beg ;  and  that  he  never  begg'd  before : 
Man's  plea  to  Gkxl  is,  that  he  did  obtain 
A  former  suit  ^^^  therefore  sues  again. 
How  good  a  God  we  serve ;  that  when  wo  sue. 
Makes  his  old  gifts  th'  examples  of  his  new ! 

QuarUfm 
They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  ho  jndg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent  and  both  ooofees'd 
Humbly  tbcir  AiiiltB,  and  pardon  begg'd  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unieign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

MtUofiCe  Paradiee  LoeL 

If  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 
But  pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth  • 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit 

MiUon'e  Paradiee  Xost 

Sighs  now  breathM 

Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 

Inspir'd  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  with  speedier  flight 

Than  loudest  oratoiy. 

MtUonU  Paradiee  LoeL 

God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire : 
Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain ; 
But  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  slain ; 
Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed,  and  come. 
When  guilty  of  their  tows,  to  faU  at  home ; 
Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life, 
A  fovour'd  servant  or  a  bosom  wifo. 
Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  every  day. 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray. 

Dryden'e  Palamon  and  Areite, 

His  pure  thoughts  were  borne 
Like  fbmes  of  sacred  incense  o'er  the  clouds^ 
And  waHed  thence  on  angels'  wings,  thro'  ways 
Of  light  to  the  bright  source  of  alL 

Comgrtoe^e  Mourning  Bria^ 

The  few  that  pray  at  all,  pray  oft  amiss. 

And  seeking  grace  t*  improve  the  prixe  tksy  hokt 

Would  urf  e  a  vmr  suiti  than  asking  aore. 

Cewfir'*  Taek 
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Or  if  ihe  joiiu  the  lervice,  H  is,  to  ipeak ; 

Thro*  dreadful  alienee  the  pent  heart  might  break ; 

Untaught  to  hear  it,  women  talk  av^y 

To  God  himself,  and  Ibndly  think  they  pray. 

Young*$  Love  qf  Fame, 

"Hiey  had  no  stomach,  o*er  a  grace  to  nod, 
Nor  time  enough  to  offer  thanks  to  God ; 
That  might  be  done,  they  wisely  knew. 
When  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Dr.  WdcaC9  Peter  Pindar. 

A  good  man*s  prayers 
Will  from  the  deepest  dungeon  climb  to  heaven's 

height. 
And  bring  a  blessing  down. 

Joanna  Bamo'e  Eehoald. 

Fountain  of  mercy !  whose  pervading  eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there. 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks ;  I  have  no  words. 
My  soul,  o*erfraugbt  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language— Lord ! — behold  my  heart 

Hannah  Mor^o  Mooeo. 

O  sad  estate 
Of  human  wretchedness !  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
We  should  be  ruin'd  at  our  own  request 

Hannah  More*9  Motes. 
Hb  comrade  too  arose. 
And  with  the  outward  forms 
Of  righteousness  and  prayer  insulted  God. 

Southey. 
O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
*T  is  sweeter  fiir  for  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company !  — 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 
Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Ccleridge'e  AncietU  Mariner. 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 
It  liath  not  been  my  use  to  pray. 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 
Bui  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 
My  spirit  I  to  love  compose, 
iri  humble  trust  my  eyelids  close. 

With  reverential  resignation, 
"So  wish  conceived,  no  thought  expressed 

Only  a  sense  of  supplication ; 
A  sense  o*er  all  my  soul  impressM 
That  1  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest, 
fltnce  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere 
i^kenuu  strength  and  wisdom  are, 

CoUridge^o  Poemo, 


O  Thou,  that  holdest  in  thy  spacious  faandi 
The  destinies  of  men !  whose  eye  Mweys 
Their  various  actions  \  Thoo,  whose  temple  rtindi 
Above  an  temples !  Thou,  whom  all  men  praise! 
Of  good  the  author !  Tliou,  whose  wisdom  ssijpi 
The  universe !  all  bounteous !  grant  to  me 
Tranquillity,  and  health,  and  length  of  dayi; 
Good  will  towards  all,  and  reverence  unto  Thee; 
Aliowanoe  &r  man*s  failings,  and  of  my  own 
The  knowledge  end  the  power  to  conquer  all 
Thoee  evil  things  to  which  we  are  too  prone— 
Malice,  hate,  envy?— all  that  ill  we  cafl. 
To  me  a  blameless  life.  Great  Spirit,  grant, 
Nor  burdenM  with  much  care,  nor  namnr'd  bf 
much  want  Jask 

The  saints  will  aid,  if  men  will  call. 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all. 

CdUridge'e  CktiMtU. 

Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play. 
While  the  red  light  fades  away ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
CallM  thy  harvest  work  to  leave ; 
Fray !  —  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be. 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger*s  land. 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor  on  the  darkening  sea  — 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Mre.  roan* 
Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathless  art  at  set  of  sun; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial  plain : 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh. 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 
Heaven*s  first  star  alike  ye  see  — 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Mr$.Hmn». 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  vnthdiew 
To  desert  mountains  ikr  away. 

So  will  his  followers  do ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haonts  untrod, 
And  commone  there  alone  with  God. 

Jmms  JTss^MMy. 

Any  heart,  tum*d  Godward,  libels  more  jo/ 
In  one  short  hour  of  prayer,  than  e*er  was  raii'a 
By  all  the  feasts  on  earth  since  their  ftondatioiL 
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How  pnroly  tnie,  hour  deeply  wanB» 

The  inly-bretttii'd  appeal  may  be, 
Hioagh  adaratioa  wean  no  Ibnn, 

In  upraisM  hand  or  bended  knee. 
One  epirit  fiUe  all  boondleis  space. 

No  limit  to  the  when  or  where ; 
And  little  reeks  the  time  or  place 

That  leads  the  sool  to  praise  or  prayer, 

EUxa  Cedk*« 

In  desert  wilds,  in  midnight  gloom ; 

In  gratefU  joy,  in  trying  pain ; 
In  laughing  youth,  or  nigh  the  tomb ; 

Oh !  when  is  prayer  unheard  or  yain  7 

EUza  Cook'M  Poenu. 

In  rererenee  will  we  speak  of  those  who  woo 
Hie  ear  dinne  with  dear  and  ready  prayer ; 
And  while  their  Toices  deaire  the  Sabbath  air. 

Know  their  bright  tbooghts  are  winging  hoaveiu 
ward  too. 

Yet  many  a  one, — **  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  ** 
These  might  not  loose— wiU  often  only  dare 
Lay  some  poor  words  between  him  anddei^iair— 

**  Father,  ftngive !  we  know  not  what  we  do.** 

Richard  M.  Mihm. 

Thank  God  that  yet  I  live  I 
In  tender  mercy,  heeding  not  the  prayer 
I  boldly  utter*d  in  my  first  despair 

He  would  not  give 
The  punishment  an  erring  spirit  bravM ! 

Mn.  Neal. 

Night  comes,  with  love  upon  the  breeie. 
And  the  cakn  dock  strikes,  stilly,  **  ten !" 
I  etart  to  hear  it  beat,  for  then 

I  know  that  thou  art  on  thy  knees— 
And  at  that  hoar,  where'er  thoa  be. 
Ascends  to  heaven  a  prayer  for  me ! 

WWi$'9  Pmiiw. 

;     0,  still  my  forvent  prayer  will  be, 

"  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  rest  on  thee.'* 

JIfits  Cfwld. 

O,  the  precious  privilege 

To  the  pious  given,  — 
Sending  by  the  dove  of  prayer 

Hdy  words  to  heaven ! 
Arrows  from  the  baming  mm 

Cleave  the  quivering  air,^ 
SwiAer,  soAlier,  sorer  oo, 

Speeds  the  dove  of  prayer,- 
Beanng  flom  the  parted  lips 

Words  of  hdy  kve, 
Warm  as  from  the  heart  th^  giish*dt 

To  the  thxooe  above  2 

Mr9.nde. 


Even  as  a  fountain,  whose  unsullied  wave 

Wells  in  the  pathless  valleyi  flowing  o'er 
With  silent  waters,  kissing,  as  they  lave 

The  pebbles  with  bright  rippUng,  and  the  shore 
Of  matted  grass  and  flowers, — so  softly  pour 

The  breathings  of  her  bosom,  when  she  prays 
Low  bow'd  before  her  Maker;  then  no  more 

She  muses  on  the  griefo  of  former  days; 
Her  full  heart  melts,  and  flows  in  heaven's  dis- 
sdving  rays.  PerehdL 

There  are  God  and  peace  above  thee : 

Wilt  thou  languish  in  despair  7 
Tread  thy  grie&  beneath  thy  foet. 

Scale  the  walls  of  heaven  with  prayer -<• 
'TIS  the  key  of  the  apostle. 

That  opens  heaven  firom  below ; 
*T  is  tha  ladder  of  the  patriarch. 

Whereon  angels  come  and  go  I 

Mi$$  Lyneh^B  Poems, 

When  the  evening  shadows  gather. 

Round  about  our  quiet  hearth, 
Comes  our  eldest  bom  unto  us. 

Bending  humbly  to  the  earth  I 
And  with  hands  enclasped  tightly. 

And  with  meek  eyes  rais'd  above, 
This  the  piayer  he  offers  nightly 

To  the  source  of  light  and  love : 
**  Bless  my  parents.  Oh !  my  Father  I 

Bless  my  little  sister  dear ; 
While  I  gently  take  my  slumber. 

Be  thy  guardian  angels  near ! 
Should  no  morning's  dawn  e'er  greet  me, 

Beaming  brightly  fVom  the  skies, 
Thine  the  eye  of  love  to  meet  me, 

lBth.path.afPar.di..!"      gid^CM,Jr. 

Our  little  babe !  our  bright-eyed  one ! 

Our  youngest,  darling  joy. 
We  teach,  at  evening  hour,  to  kned 

Beside  our  little  boy; 
And  though  she  cannot  lisp  a  word 

Nor  breathe  a  simple  prayer. 

We  know  her  Maker  blessoth  het 

The  while  she  kneeleth  there. 

Riekard  Coe,  Jr 

PREFERMENT. 

When  knaves  oome  to  preforment,  they  rise  aS 

GallowB  are  rais'd  in  the  low  ooontries,  ono 

Upon  another's  shoulders. 

Web9tet'$  WKte  Dent 

For  places  in  the  court,  are  but  like  beds 
In  the  hospital;  where  this  man's  head  lies 
At  that  man's  foot,  and  so  lower  and  lowe% 

W«bder*$  Duekei$  ef  Mal/^ 
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If  on  tUe  sudden  he  be^na  to  rise ; 

No  man  that  lives  can  count  his  enemies. 

Middldme*  Triek  to  Caieh  the  Old  One. 

All  preferment 
That  springs  from  sin  and  lust  shoots  up  quickly; 
As  (rsrd*ner's  crops  do  in  the  rott'ncst  grounds ; 
So  is  aO  means  rais'd  fi-om  base  prostitution, 
Even  like  a  salad  growing  upon  a  dunghill. 

MiddUton^M  Women  beware  Women. 

He  who  cannot  merit 
Preferment  by  employments ;  let  him  bare 
His  throat  unto  the  Turkish  cruelty ; 
Or  die  or  live  a  slave  without  redemption. 

John  Ford's  Lady's  Trial 
What  throngs  of  great  impedimeniB  besiege 
The  virtuous  mind !  so  thick,  they  jostle 
One  another  as  they  come.     Hath  vice  tt' 
Charter  got,  that  none  must  rise,  but  such,  who 
Of  the  devil's  faction  are  ?  the  way  to 
Honour  is  not  evermore  the  way  to 
Hell :  a  virtuous  man  may  climb.     Let  the 
Flatterer  scU  his  lies  elsewhere,  it  is 
Unthrifty  merchandise  to  change  my  gold 
For  breath.        ^  ^^  DavenanCs  Crmd  Brolher, 


PRESS. 
The  press  from  her  fecundous  womb 
Brought  forth  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome : 
Her  ofispring,  skillM  in  logic  war, 
Truth's  banner  wav'd  in  open  air : 
Then  monster  superstition  fled. 
And  hid  in  shades  its  Gorgon  head ; 
And  lawless  power  the  long-kept  field, 
By  reason  <{ttell'd,  was  fbrc'd  to  yield. 
This  nurse  of  art^  and  freedom's  fcDoe 
To  chain,  is  treason  against  sense ; 
And  liberty,  thy  thousand  tongues 
None  silence,  who  design  no  wrongs , 
For  those,  who  use  the  gag's  restraint. 
First  rob  before  they  slop  complaint 

GreeneU  Spleen, 
But  mightiest  of  the  mighty  means, 
On  which  the  arm  of  progress  leans, 
Man's  noblest  mission  to  advance, 
His  woes  assuage,  his  weal  enhance. 
His  rights  enforce,  his  wrongs  redress,^ 

MianTiKST  ov  Mwbty  is  va  f  rob. 

Dr.  Bmning, 
»  The  Press  !'*  all  lands  shall  sing ; 

llie  press,  the  press  we  bring 

AD  lands  to  bless . 

O  pallid  \(^ant !  O  Labour  stark ! 

Rehold,  we  bnng  the  second  ark ! 

The  press \  the  preasl  the  press ! 

EBsetL 


Turn  to  the  press— -its  tBembig  sheets  sorvej. 
Big  with  the  wonders  of  each  passing  day ; 
Births,  deaths,  and  weddings,  forgeries,  firesi,  and 

wrecks, 
Harangues  and  hail-storms,  brawls  and  broken 

necks. 
Where  hal&fledg^d  bards,  on  ^^Ae  pinimis,  seek 
An  immortality  of  near  a  week ; 
Where  eniel  eulogists  the  dead  restore. 
In  maudlin  praise  to  martyr  them  once  more ; 
Where  ruffian  slanderers  wreak  their  coward  spite. 
And  need  no  venom'd  dagger  while  they  write ; 
While  hard  to  tell,  so  coarse  a  daub  he  lays. 
Which  sullies  most — the  slander  or  the  pra.i8e, 

Sprttgu$*9  Cvriotihf. 

There  are,  thank  Heaven, 
A  nobler  troop  to  whom  this  trust  is  given ; 
Who,  all  unbrib'd,  on  Freedom's  altar  stand, 
Faithfbl  and  firm,  bright  warders  of  the  land. 
By  them  still  lifts  the  press  its  arm  abroad. 
To  guide  all-curious  men  along  Kie's  road ; 
To  cheer  young  Genius,  Pity's  tear  to  start. 
In  Truth's  bold  cause  to  rouse  each  feaifeas  heart; 
O'er  male  and  female  quacks  to  sliake  the  tod. 
And  scourge  the  unsex*d  thing  that  scorns  her  God: 
To  hunt  corruption  from  his  secret  den. 
And  show  the  monster  up,  the  gaze  of  wondering 
men.  Sprague'a  Curieek^ 


PRIDE. 


Pride  hath  no  other  gkws 
To  show  itselfl  but  pride ;  fiv  supple 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fee& 

jSAdtsk  Tnilua  and  Crmmit 

Things  small  as  nothing  fbr  request's  sake  only, 
He  makes  important :  possess'd  he  is  with  greaU 

ness; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride. 
That  quarrels  at  first  breath. 

Shake.  TraUue  and  Crettida. 

He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himsel£    Pride  is 
His  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle; 
And  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
The  de^,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praiae. 

Shake.  Trvibu  and  Creemde. 

Why  who  ories  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  very  means  do  ebb. 

Shak9.  Aeym 

Tou  speak  o'  the  people. 
As  if  you  wore  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  ipui  of  their  infinnitj. 
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I  win  from  hencfforfli  ntiier  be  myself 
A%hfy,  fttul  to  be  Sout%  than  my  oondittoii, 
'Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect. 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne*cr  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 

Shak$,  Henry  IV.    Pari  L 

I  am  too  high  bom  to  be  proper^d. 

To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 

Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument, 

To  any  sovereign. 

Shakt,  King  John. 

How  blind  is  pride !  what  eagles  are  we  stil 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men, 
What  beetles  in  our  own? 

dapmon'a  AU  Fatli. 

How  poor  a  thing  is  pride !  when  all,  as  slaTSS, 
Diflfer  but  in  their  fetters,  not  their  graves. 

JPkmiePs  CM  War, 

Pride  by  presumption  bred,  when  at  a  height, 
Encount*ring  with  contempt,  both  march  in  ire ; 
And  *twixt  *em  bring  base  cruelty  to  light ; 
The  loathsome  offtpring  of  a  hated  sire. 

Earl  of  SterUne's  Alexandrian  Tragedy, 

I  *11  offer,  and  I  *11  suffer  no  abuse, 
Because  I  *m  proud ;  pride  is  of  mighty  use. 
The  affectation  of  a  posnpous  name, 
Has  oft  set  wits  and  heroes  in  a  flame : 
Volomee,  and  buildings,  and  dominions  wide. 
Are  oft  the  noUe  monuments  of  pride. 

Crown* 8  Caligula, 

Tkke  heed  of  prids,  and  curiously  consider, 

How  brittle  the  foundation  is,  on  which 

Yea  labour  to  advanoe  it    Niobe, 

Proud  of  hernnmerous  issuer  durst  contemn 

Latona's  double  burthen ;  but  what  ibUowM  7 

8he  wan  left  a  childless  mother,  and  monrnM  to 

narUe. 

The  beauty  yon  overprize  so,  time  or  sickness 

Gan  change  to  ]oath*d  deforauty  i  your  wealth 

The  prey  of  thieves, 

Maeeingar, 

**  Pride  was  not  made  frr  men  f*  a  nonsoiooe  sense 
Of  guilt,  and  folly,  and  tiwir  oonsequenoe, 
Destroys  the  claim,  and  to  beholders  telk, 
Here  nothing  but  the  shape  of  manhood  dwdki 

WaOer. 

Spite  of  all  the  fools  that  pride  has  made, 
T  is  not  on  mm  a  useless  burthen  laid ; 
Pride  has  ennobled  some,  and  some  disgraced; 
It  hurts  not  in  itselil  but  as  't  is  placed ; 
When  right,  its  views  know  none  but  virtue's 

bound; 
When  wrong,  it  scarcely  looks  one  inch  around. 

SliOkutfleaL 


Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault; 
Proceeds  from  want  of  senses  or  want  of  thought 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
*T  will  oost  you  dear  befere  he 's  understood. 

Roeeomnum 

In  pride,  in  Maa*ning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skiea. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blessM  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angok  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels  men  rebel ; 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  <Hrder,  sins  against  tfa*  Eternal  cause. 

Pope's  Emty  on  Man, 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules,  • 
Is  pride,  the  nevec&iling  vice  of  fixtls. 

Pope's  £ss0y  on  Criiidam 

The  snarler  pride, 
Plac'd  by  a  mirror,  startii  and  barks,  and  bites 
At  its  own  image. 

J^ey*8  Edwin, 

Yes— the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
And  Off  aD  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  aqgelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice, 

What  is  pride  7  a  whizzing  rocket 
That  would  emulate  a  star. 

Wondnoorfl 

The  fiend  that  man  harries 

Is  love  of  the  Best 
Yawns  the  Pit  of  the  Dragon 

lit  by  rays  fiom  the  Blest ; 
The  Lethe  of  Nature 

Can't  trance  him  again. 
Whose  soul  sees  the  Perfect 

Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 
Pride  ruin'd  the  angels, 

Their  shams  them  restores. 

Ralpk  Waldo  Emorooj^ 

She  has  all 

That  would  ensure  an  angel's  fall ; 
But  there 's  a  oool  coUeeted  look. 
As  if  her  pulses  beat  by  book,— - 
A  measuted  tone,  a  cold  reply, 
A  management  of  voioe  and  eye, 
A  calm,  poasessod,  auth«nti«  air, 
Thet  lesvua  a  doubt  of  seftnaai  tfaMO» 
Till  lank  and  worship  as  I  ma|, 

My  fevered  thoughts  will  pam  avnj* 
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Oh,  it  if  hard  to  put  the  heart, 

Alone  and  desolate,  awmy. 
To  carl  the  Hp  in  pride,  and  part 

With  the  kind  thoaghti  of  yesterday 
Tie  Strang  they  know  not  that  the  chiS 

Of  their  own  looks  hath  made  me  cold. 
That  thoo^h  my  words  &I1  seldom,  still 

Their  own  prood  bearmg  hath  oentroUM 
My  better  feelingfs. 

Oh !  ask  not  a  home  in  the  mansions  of  pride. 
Where  marble  ahhies  oat  in  the  pillars  and 
walls; 
Though  the  roof  be  of  gold  it  is  brilliantly  coldt 
And  joy  may  not  be  fbond  in  its  torchJighted 
halls.  EUxa  Cedic's  Poom. 


PRISON. 

A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 
A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  one  aliTc; 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right, 
Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong, 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thietes, 
And  honest  men  among. 

JtiscrifHon  on  EUntnargk  TsilhoaUL 

A  prison !  heavens,  I  loath  the  hated  name, 
Famine's  metropolis,  the  sink  of  shame, 
A  nauseous  sepulchre,  whose  craring  womb 
Hourly  inters  poor  mortals  in  its  tomb ; 
By  ev*ry  plague  and  evVy  ill  possessed, 
Ev*n  purgatory  itself  to  thee  *8  a  jest ; 
Emblem  of  hell,  nursery  of  rice, 
Thou  crawling  university  of  lice : 
Where  wretehcs  numberless  to  ease  their  pains, 
With  smoke  and  ale  delude  tlieir  pensive  chains. 
How  shall  I  thee  avoid  7  or  with  what  spell 
Dissolve  th*  enchantment  of  thy  magic  cell  f 
Ey*n  Fox  himself  can*t  boast  so  many  martyrs, 
As  yearly  fall  within  thy  wretched  quarters. 
Money  I  ^fe  none,  and  deMs  I  cannot  pay, 
Unless  my  vermin  will  those  debte  deflray. 
Not  scolding  wifb,  nor  inquisition's  worse ; 
Thou  'rt  ey'rj  mischief  cramm'd  into  one  curse. 

Tom  Brown, 
How  like 
A  prison  *s  to  a  grave !  when  dead,  we  are 
With  solemn  pomp  brought  thither ;  and  our  heirs. 
Masking  their  joy  in  false  dissembled  tears, 
Weep  o'er  the  hearse :  but  earth  no  sooner  covara 
Iho  earth  brooght  thither,  but  they  torn  away 
With  inward  smiles,  the  dead  no  mora  remembei'd : 
^  enter'd  Into  a  prison. 

Maooinget^o  Maid  of  Hmmr* 


Here's  the  plaoe 
Which  men  (for  being  poor)  are  sent  to  stwe  in^ 
Rode  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 
Within  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and  slendi, 
Does  hope's  fUr  torch  expire ;  and  at  the  rndt 
Ere  yet  *t  is  quite  extinct,  rude,  wild,  and  wajwaid 
Tlie  desperate  reveries  of  vrild  despair, 
Kindling  their  heU-bom  cressets,  like  to  deedi 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  ere  practised, 
Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  this  eonditioo, 

T^Pnisi 
A  prison  is  in  all  things  like  a  grave. 
Where  we  no  better  privileges  have 
Hian  dead  men ;  nor  so  good.    The  sodonoe  fM 
lives  fleer  now,  than  when  she  was  cki8t*red 
In  walls  of  flesh;  and  though  she  organs  mnt 
To  act  her  swift  designs,  yet  all  will  grant 
Her  fkcuhies  mora  dear,  now  separate, 
Than  if  the  same  conjunction,  which  of  late 
Did  marry  her  to  earth,  had  stood  in  force; 
Incapable  of  death,  or  of  divorce ; 
But  an  imprison'd  mind,  though  living,  diei, 
And,  at  one  time,  feels  two  captivities : 
A  narrow  dungeon  which  her  body  holds, 
But  narrower  body,  which  herself  enfolds. 

Dr.  King,  BM^  CikkaUr, 
They  say  tliis  is  the  dwellingr  of  distress, 
The  very  mansion-house  of  misery ! 
To  me,  alas !  it  seems  but  just  the  same. 
With  that  more  spacious  jail — the  busy  wvU! 

BOUr^o  Irgwrti  Itamaa, 

They  enter'd — 't  was  a  prieoii  room 
Of  stem  serenity  and  gloom. 

A  fblon's  oeQ  — 
Tlie  flttest  earthly  type  of  heD! 

And  fiiint  not,  heart  of  man !  though  yean  wutf 

slow! 
There  have  been  those  that  ffrom  the  deepert  eam, 
And  cells  of  night  and  ftstneeses  below 
The  stormy  dashing  of  the  ocean  waves, 
Down,  ftrther  down  than  gold  lies  hid,  havemi/l 
A  quenchless  hope,  and  watch'd  their  time  u^ 

burst 
On  the  bright  day,  like  wakeners  fiem  the  gnv« 

Jfrt.  Hasi*  j 


PRODIGALTTT. 

Young  heirs,  left  in  this  tovra,  where  dn't  aoru^ 

And  prodigals  gape  to  grow  fat  by  them. 

Are,  like  young  whelps,  thrown  in  the  lions'  dcs, 

Who  play  with   them  awhile,  at  length  deTOtf 

them.  „    . 

Wiftins's  Miseries  ff  sn/sTMd  JHifri^ 


PRODI6IE& 


4a» 


Th  J8  like  a  fevar  that  doth  shake  a  man 
From  strength  to  weakness,  I  consume  myself: 
I  know  this  company,  their  custom  wild, 
Hated,  abhorr*d  of  good  men ;  yet,  like  a  child. 
By  reason's  role  instructed  how  to  know 
Evil  fi'om  good,  I  to  the  worser  go. 

WUIdnt'9  MUeriet  of  enforced  Mamage, 

What  is  a  prodigal  7  faith,  like  a  brush, 
1*hat  wears  himself,  to  flourish  others*  clothes ; 
And  having  worn  his  heart  eT*n  to  the  stump. 
He  *8  thrown  away  like  a  deformed  lump : 
O  such  am  I !  I  have  spent  all  tlie  wealth 
My  ancestors  did  purchase ;  made  others  brave 
In  shape  and  riches,  and  myself  a  knave : 
For  tho*  my  wealth  raisM  some  to  paint  their  door, 
*T  is  shut  against  me,  saying,  I  am  poor. 

Wilkitui'M  Mi$eries  qf  enforced  Marriage, 

What  will  this  come  to  7  he  commands  us  to 

Provide,  and  give  great  gifts,  and  all  out  of 

An  empty  coffer :  nor  will  he  know 

His  purse,  or  yield  me  this  — 

To  show  him  what  a  boggrar  Iijs  heart  is, 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good ; 

His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 

That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt ;  he  owes  for 

cxerj  word. 
He  is  so  kind,  that  he  pays  interest  for  *t : 
His  lands  put  to  their  books. 

Shake.  Timon  ef  Atken$, 

That  which  made  him  gracious  in  your  eyes. 
And  gilded  over  his  imperfections, 
Is  wasted  and  consumed  ev*n  like  ice, 
Which  by  the  vehemence  of  heat  dissolves^ 
And  glides  to  many  rivers ;  so  his  wealth. 
That  felt  a  prodigal  hand,  hot  in  expense. 
Melted  within  his  gripe,  and  from  his  coffers 
Ran  like  a  violent  stream  to  other  men*8. 

Cookie  Oreen^s  Tu  quoque. 


Liberality 
In  some  circiunstances  may  be  allow'd ; 
As  when  it  has  no  end  but  honesty ; 
With  a  respect  of  person,  quantity, 
Quality,  time,  and  place :  but  this  profuse. 
Vain,  injudicious  spending  makes  him  idiot; 
And  yet  the  best  of  liberality 
Is  to  be  liberal  to  ourselves :  and  thus 
Tour  wisdom  is  most  liberal,  and  knows 
How  fond  a  thing  it  is  for  discreet  men 
To  purchase  with  the  loss  of  their  estate 
The  name  of  one  poor  virtue,  liberality, 
And  that  too,  only  from  the  mouth  of  beggars! 
One  of  your  judgment  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
Buy  all  the  virtues  at  so  dear  a  rate 

Randolok*a  Mtue^e  LooHnff.Ghiaa. 


PRODIGIES. 

At  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets :  and,  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay. 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they  say. 

Lamenting  heard  i*  the  "air ;  strange  screams  of 

death ; 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus*d  events, 
New  hatchM  to  the  woeful  time :  the  obscure  bird 
Oamour'd  the  live-long  night :  some  say  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Shake,  Macbeth. 

When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  no  men  say 
Theee  are  their  reaeons  —  they  are  natural ; 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Shake.  Macbeth, 

Can  such  things  be,  ' 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  7 

Shake,  Macbeth 

The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  chilling  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries,  and  the  *maz'd  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 
Shake,  Mideummer  Nighte  Dream, 

No  *scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  its  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 

Shake.  King  John 

LeamM  men  ofl  greedily  pursue 
Things  that  are  rather  wonderful  than  true. 
And,  in  their  nicest  speculations,  choose 
To  make  their  own  discoveries  strange  newk, 
And  natural  hist'ry  rather  a  gazette 
Of  rareties  stupendous  and  far-fst; 
Believe  no  truths  are  worthy  to  be  knowii 
That  are  not  strongly  vast  and  overgrown. 
And  strive  to  explicate  appearances, 
Not  as  they  're  probable,  but  as  they  please. 
In  vain  endeavour  nature  to  suborn. 
And,  for  their  pains,  are  justly  paid  with  soom 

BtAm 


PROMISES. 

His  promises  were,  at  he  then  waa,  mighty ; 
Bat  hif  performance^  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Shaki.  Henry  VIIL 

Divinest  creature,  bright  Astrea*s  daughter, 
How  shall  I  honour  theo  for  this  soocess ! 
H17  promises  are  like  Adonis's  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloomM,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 

Shak$.  Henry  IV.    Part  I, 

He  lin*d  himself  with  hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ; 
And  so  with  great  imagination, 
Propar  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And  winking  leaped  into  destruction. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    PaH  IL 

Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none : 
If  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee, 
For  thou  art  a  man !  If  thou  dost  perform, 
Confimnd  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man ! 

Shahi.  Thnon  if  AihenM, 

I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now,  methinks. 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  shodd  be  answered. 

Shak9peaft. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  of  the 

Time ;  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation. 

Performance  is  ever  tho  duUor  for 

His  act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler 

Kind  of  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 

Use.   To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  &shionable ; 

Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament. 

Which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment 

That  makes  it 

Shaktpeare* 

My  deeds,  and  speeches,  sir. 

Are  lines  drawn  from  one  centre ;  what  I  promise 

Todo,  I'Uda 

DaniefM  Match  me  in  London. 

The  man  that  is  not  in  the  enemies*  powV, 
Nor  fetter'd  by  misfortune,  and  breaks  promises, 
Degrades  himself;  he  never  can  pretend 
Tu  honour  more. 

Sir  Robert  StapUUnCt  SUghted  Maid. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 

These  promises  of  wider  bliss. 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die. 

In  sunny  hoors  like  this. 

Jcmci  R,  XetseZTs  Paem$, 

Mri^en  wieked  men  make  pramiacs  of  tr«th, 
^rswMumcM  tu  believe  'em, 

Hamrd^9  Seamitrbeg, 


A  pffonuse  may  be  broke , 
Nay,  start  not  at  it— *Tls  an  hourly  praetiee; 
Hie  trader  breaks  it,  yet  is  counted  honest. 
The  ooorticr  keepe  it  not — ^yet  keeps  his  bonoor ; 
Husband  and  wif^  in  marriage  pranisc  madi. 
Yet  follow  separate  pleasore,  and  are — ^▼irtuonsb 
The  churchmen  promise  too,  but  wisely  they 
To  a  long  payment  stretch  the  crafty  bill. 
And  draw  upon  futurity. 

Hatard*$  King  Charlea  L 

They  promise  —  I  bow  and  am  thankiiil ; 
They  fail  to  perform — I  ne'er  fret 

EUxa  CoJi^o  Poem. 


PROPOSAL. 

Wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  vahie 
Hian  stamps  in  gold  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  H  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at 

I  know  not  why 

I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say 

Love's  reason's  without  reason. 

Shah. 

Full  many  a  lady 

I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 

Tlie  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 

Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtoes 

Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 

With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 

Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  own'd 

And  put  it  to  the  foil    But  you,  O  you. 

So  perfbct,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creature's  best 

Shaka.  TempnL 

Do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you —  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  yon  7 

Hence,  then,  for  ever  from  my  E!mma's  breaet, 
(Hiat  heaven  of  sofhicss,  and  that  seat  of  rest) 
Ye  doubts  and  fears,  and  all  that  know  to  move 
T(Nrmenting  grief,  and  all  that  trouble  love. 
Scattered  by  winds  recede,  and  wild  in  forests 
rove.  Pi* 


Hear,  sdemn  Jove !  and,  conscious  Venus,  hear! 
And  thou,  bright  maid,  believe  me  whilst  1  swear  j 
No  time,  no  change,  no  future  flame  shall  more 
The  well>placed  basis  of  my  lasting  love. 


Too  much,  Alexis,  I  have  heard  — 

But  you  shall  promise,  ne'er  again 

To  breathe  yow  vows,  or  speak  year  pei» 


r 
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Himir^t  Semndmheg. 
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This  hand,  I  cannot  but  in  death  re«gn  \ 

Dryden. 

Have  I  not  manaifed  my  contrivance  well 
To  tiy  yoor  love  and  make  yon  doubt  of  mine  7 

Dryden. 

Take  my  esteem,  if  you  on  that  can  livo^ 

For  flrankly,  sir,  *  tis  all  I  have  to  give. 

Dryden, 

I  coort  others  in  verse,  but  love  thee  in  prose ! 
They  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart 

Prior. 

Mutual  love  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss ! 

MiUon, 

Shall  I  go  on  7  —  Or  have  I  said  enough  7 

MUUnu 

It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit. 

Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit. 

That  woman's  love  can  win ; 

But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say,  harder  to  hit 

MiUon. 

The  very  thoughts  of  change  I  hate, 

As  much  as  of  despair ; 

Nor  ever  covet  to  be  great, 

Unless  it  be  for  her. 

PanuU, 

Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft. 

Bach  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine. 

Ytnmg, 

Alas !  my  lord,  if  talking  would  prevail, 
I  oonld  suggest  much  better  arguments 
niian  those  regards  you  throw  away  on  me ; 
Your  valour,  honour,  wisdom,  praisM  by  all : 
But  bid  physicians  talk  our  veins  to  temper, 
And  with  an  argument  new-set  a  pulse ; 
Then  think,  my  lord,  of  reasoning  into  love. 

Ycwng, 
Tie  you,  alooe,  can  save,  or  give  my  doom. 

Omd. 

On  you,  meet  loved,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait. 
And  from  your  judgment  must  expect  my  late. 

Addigan, 

Jkm  letters  some  hand  has  invisiUy  trac*d, 

"When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out  to  the 
sight. 
So,  many  a  feeling  that  long  seem'd  eflfacM, 
The  warmth  of  a  meeting  like  this  brings  to 
light !  Jfoere. 

Thinkestthou 

"Fbat  I  could  live,  and  let  thee  go^ 

'Who  art  my  life  itself  7 — no — no. 

Jioore. 

Sere  still  is  the  smile  that  no  ebud  can  o'ercast, 
And  the  heart,  and  the  liand,  all  thy  own  to  the 

Jlfssrc. 


*Tis  not  in  fete  to  harm  me, 

While  fete  leaves  thy  love  to  me; 

*T  is  not  in  joy  to  charm  me. 

Unless  that  joy  be  sbar'd  with  thee. 

AffWrc. 

For  ever  thine,  whate*er  this  world  betide, 
In  youth,  in  age,  thine  own,  fer  ever  thine. 

A.  A.  WaU§ 

To  prevail  in  the  cause  that  is  dearer  than  life, 
Or,  crush'd  in  iti  ruins,  to  die ! 

CatiypMl 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing. 

Still  a  love-lorn  heart  pursuing. 

Read  you  not  the  wrong  you  *re  doing, 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  7 

All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing. 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

Campbell, 

Love  is  not  in  our  power. 
Nay,  what  seems  stran^r,  is  not  in  our  choice : 
We  only  love  where  fete  ordains  we  should. 
And,  blindly  fend,  oft  slight  superior  merit 

Frowde 

On  yoor  hand,  that  pure  altar,  I  vow, 
Tliough  I  've  look'd,and  have  lik'd,  and  have  felt*  • 
That  I  never  have  lov'd  —  till  now. 

M,  O,  Xetpia 

By  those  tresses  unoonfei'd, 
Woo*d  by  every  gentle  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whoee  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheek's  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  wild  eyes,  like  the  roe, 
Ah !  hear  my  vow  befere  I  go^ 

My  dearest  life,  I  love  thee ! 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  7  —  no  I 
Zoe  mous  t-tf  f  agapa, 

Bynm 

Yet,  it  is  love-— if  thoughts  of  tenderness. 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  distress, 
Unmov'd  by  absence,  firm  in  eyeiy  clime. 
And  yet — oh !  more  than  all ! — untir'd  by  time. 

Byron. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace. 

For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 

But  gaze  upon  her  feoe. 

CUeridg* 

O  lady !  there  be  many  things 

That  seem  right  fair  above ; 
But  sure  not  one  among  them  all 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  love ;— • 
Let  us  not  pay  our  vows  aionn, 

But  join  two  altars  into  one. 

O.  ^0  MbUn 
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PROBPERTIX 


I  said«  **  Yon  know — 70a  must  have  known  — - 
I  loTijr  have  lorM-^lovM  you  alone, 

But  cannot  know  bow  dearlj/* 
I  told  her  if  my  hopes  were  crossed. 
My  every  aim  in  life  was  loet  — 

She  knew  I  spoke  sincerely ! 
She  answerM  —  as  I*  breathless  dwelt 
Upon  her  words,  and  would  have  knelt, 

**  Nay,  move  not  tlios  the  least, 
You  have — you  longr  have  had"  —  **  Say  on. 
Sweet  girl !  thy  heart  7**  ^  "  Your  foot  upon 

Hie  flounce  of  my  iottttte;*' 

H^fmatCt  Poenu, 

I  knelt, 
And  with  the  fervour  of  a  lip  unu8*d 
To  the  cool  breath  of  reason,  told  my  love. 

WUUaU  Poemi, 

Whither  my  heart  is  gone,  there  follows  my  hand, 

and  not  elsewhere. , 
For  where  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and 

ill  ^njnes  the  pathway. 
Many  tnmgs  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden 

in  darkness. 

Longfellow*9  EfMngdbie. 

"  Yes !"  I  answerM  you  last  night; 

^  No  !**  this  morning,  sir,  I  say ! 
Flowers  seen  by  candle-light. 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

Miff  Barrm'9  Pmms. 

Look  how  the  bli  e-eyed  violets 
Glance  love  to  one  another ! 
Their  Uttle  leaves  are  whispering 

The  vows  they  may  not  smother. 
The  birds  are  pouring  passion  forth. 

In  every  blossoming  tree  — 
If  flowers  and  birds  talk  love,  lady. 

Why  not  we  7 

T.  Buchanan  Read, 

And  river  all  the  happy  earth. 

Love  floweth  —  like  a  river  — 
true  love  ivhose  glory  fills  the  sky 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
The  pale  hearts  of  the  silver  stars 

Throb  too,  as  mine  to  thee     - 
Ah  things  delight  in  love,  lady, 

Why  not  we  ? 

T,  Buchanan  Read, 


PROSPERITY. 

Froeperity  *s  the  very  bond  of  love, 

Wlioae  fresh  comnlezion,  and  whose  heart  together. 

Affliction  alter. 

ilhake.  WiaUr'e  Tale. 


Daily  and  hoorly  proof 
Tell  ns,  prosperity  is  at  highest  degree 
The  fount  and  handle  of  calamity: 
Like  dust  before  a  whirlwind  those  men  fly 
That  prostrate  on  the  ground  of  ibftane  lie; 
And  being  great,  like  trees  that  broadest  tpnol, 
Their  own  topJieavy  state  grubs  up  their  root 
Chapman*e  Firet  Pari  ef  Byrae^e  Cvnpnef. 

Prosperity  doth  bewitch  men,  seeming  dear; 
But  seas  do  laugh,  show  white,  when  ro^  ue 
near.  Webster's  WU^JDoiL 

He  that  suffers 
Prosperity  to  swqU  him  *bove  a  mean ; 
Like  those  impressions  *n  the  air,  that  riss 
From  dunghill  vapours,  scattered  by  the  wind, 
Leaves  nothing  but  an  empty  name  behmd. 

NtMe  Hannibal  and  SdfO. 

Of  both  our  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  we  find 
Prosperity  more  searching  of  the  mind : 
Felicity  flies  o*er  the  wall  and  fence. 
While  misery  keeps  in  with  patience. 

When  fortune  raiseth  to  the  greatest  height, 
The  happy  man  should  meet  suppress  his  itate; 
Expecting  still  a  change  of  things  to  find. 
And  fearing,  when  the  gods  appear  too  kind. 

Sir  Robert  Heumi 

Prosperity  puts  out  unnumbered  tfaoughti, 
Of  import  high,  and  light  divine,  to  nlan. 

Who  ftels  no  ills, 
Should,  therefbre,  fear  them ;  and,  when  firtane 

smiles. 
Be  doubly  cautions,  lest  dcstmctton  come 
Remorseless  on  him,  and  he  fall  unpitied. 

SeplOHM  PkaeeUlu 

Hiou  hast  been  nursM  in  wealth  and  hixoiji 
Thy  every  wish  been  fkther  to  a  deed ; 
Thou,  from  overflowing  means  faast  fledy  giwi 
That  which  it  cost  thee  nothing  to  impart 

Beka'e  Ceieifm 

Prosperity,  alas ! 

Is  often  but  another  name  for  pride. 

Mr$.Sigmne9> 

And  when  our  children  turn  the  page, 

To  ask  what  triumphs  mark*d  our  sge — 

What  we  achieved  to  challenge  praise. 

Through  the  long  line  of  future  days  — 

This  let  them  read,  and  hence  instmctioo  drtv: 

''Here  were  the  many  bleated, 

Here  fimnd  the  virtues  rest, 

Faith  link'd  with  Love,  and  Liber^  with  U«. 

Spngw?eCeiiaMOdi 


PROVIDENCE. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  7  and  is  there  lore 
In  heavenly  .epirits  to  the  creatnree  base, 
Hiat  may  oompassion  of  their  evils  move  7 
There  ia ;  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts.    But  O !  th*  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  soi» 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  I 
How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  7 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant? 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  lor  lo?e,  and  nothing  &r  reward : 
O  why  should  heavenly  God  *o  men  have  such  re- 
gard !  SpeMeft  Fairf  Queen, 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well ; 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach 

us, 
There  *s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
RougWiew  them  how  we  will.        gj^^  ^^^ 

lliat  I  am  wretched. 

Makes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens  deal  so  still ! 

Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-directed  man. 

That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 

Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly ; 

So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 

And  each  man  have  enough. 

Shake,  Lear. 

Thus  doth  th'  all^working  Providence  retain 

And  keep  for  good  effects  the  seed  of  worth ; 

And  so  doth  point  the  stops  of  time  thereby, 

In  periods  of  uncertain  certainty. 

DanUiL 
O,  all-preparing  Providence  divine ! 

In  thy  large  book  what  secrets  are  enroU'd  ! 

What  sundry  helps  doth  thy  great  power  assign. 

To  prop  the  course  which  thou  intend*st  to  hold  7 

What  mortal  sense  is  able  to  define 

Thy  mysteries,  thy  counsels  manyfbld  7 

It  is  thy  wisdom  strangely  that  extends 

Obscure  proceedings  to  apparent  ends. 

DrayUnCe  BarotCe  Ware, 

Wisdom  and  virtue  be 

The  only  destinies  set  for  a  man  to  follow. 

The  heavenly  pow*rs  are  to  be  reverenced. 

Not  search'd  into;  their  mercies  rather  be 

By  homble  prayers  to  be  sought,  than  their 

Hidden  councils  by  curiosity. 

BarotCe  Miraa, 


Who  is  it,  that  will  doubt 
The  care  of  heaven ;  or  think  th'  immortal 
Pow'rs  are  slow,  'cause  they  take  the  privilege 
To  choose  their  own  time,  when  they  will  send 

their 
Blessings  down. 

air  W.  Daveiumt'e  Fair  Faemmte, 

^  is  the  curse  of  mi^ty  minds  opjH'ess'd, 

To  think  what  their  state  is,  and  what  it  should 

be: 
Impatient  of  their  lot,  they  reason  fiercely, 
And  call  the  laws  of  Providence  unequal. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors ; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fVuitless  search ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

AddieoiCe  Cate 
All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  discord  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil  universal  good : 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right 

Pcpe^e  Eeeay  on  Man, 

This  is  thy  work.  Almighty  Providence  I 
Whose  power,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought, 
Revolves  the  orbs  of  empire ;  bids  them  sink 
Deep  in  the  dead'ning  night  of  thy  displeasure. 
Or  rise  majestic  o'er  a  wondering  world. 

Thomeon'e  Cerielanue, 

The  gods  take  pleasure  ofl,  when  haughty  mortals 
On  their  own  pride  erect  a  mighty  fiibric. 
By  slightest  means,  to  lay  their  towering  schemes 
Low  in  the  dust,  and  teach  them  they  are  nothing. 

TAomsoa's  Corieilanue, 

Wondrous  chance ! 
Or  rather  wondrous  conduct  of  the  gods ! 
By  mortals,  from  their  blindness,  chance  misnam'd. 

Thomeon^e  Agamemnam, 
Thus  wisdom  speaks 
To  man ;  thus  calls  him  through  this  actual  form 
Of  nature,  though  religion's  fUIler  noon. 
Through  life's  bewildering  mazes  to  observe 
A  Providence  in  alL  ai^v.. 

Go,  mark  the  matchless  working  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  the  seed  the  future  flower : 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel. 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell , 
Sends  nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skiev, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eye» 

Goispc 


One  part,  one  little  put,  we  dimly  acan 
l*hroi]gli  the  dark  mediam  of  Ufe*s    leferinf 

dnam; 
Yet  dare  arraipk  the  whole  atopendoui  plan« 
ir  but  that  little  port  inoonf^fruoas  aeem. 
Nor  is  that  part  perhapa  what  mortals  deem ; 
Oft  from  apparent  ill  oar  bleMring*  rise. 
O  then  renounce  that  impious  sel£«steem, 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies : 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble  and  be  wise. 

BmtMu  Mimtrd, 

Yea,  thou  art  ever  present,  Power  Supreme ! 
Not  circnmscrib*d  by  time,  nor  fixt  to  space, 
ConfinM  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains. 
In  dungeons,  or  on  thrones,  the  fkithful  find  Thee ! 

Hammk  Mare^t  BMkiztar, 

Just  as  a  mother,  with  sweet  pious  face. 
Yearns  tow*rds  her  children  fitim  her  seat. 
Gives  one  a  kiss,  another  an  embrace, 
Takes  this  upon  her  knee,  that  on  her  feet ; 
And  while  from  actions,  looks,  complaints,  pre- 
tences. 
She  learns  their  feelings  and  their  various  will. 
To  this  a  look,  to  that  a  word  dispenses. 
And  whether  stem  or  smiling,  loves  them  still : — 
So  Providence  for  us,  high,  infinite. 
Makes  our  necessities  its  watchful  task. 
Hearkens  to  all  our  prayers,  helps  all  our  wants . 
And  ev*n  if  it  denies  what  seems  our  right. 
Either  donies  because  'twould  have  us  ask. 
Or  seems  but  to  deny,  or  in  denying  grants. 

ilflOfI* 


Prudence,  thou  virtue  of  the  mind,  by  which 
We  do  consult  of  all  that  *8  good  or  evil. 
Conducting  to  felicity ;  direct 
My  thoughts  and  actions  by  the  rules  of  reuoD. 
Teach  me  contempt  of  all  inferior  vaaitisi; 
Pride  in  a  marble  portal  gUded  o*«r, 
Assyrian  carpets,  chairs  of  ivoxy. 
The  luxuries  of  a  stupendous  hoow. 
Garments  perfumed,  gems  valued  not  lor  nse, 
But  needless  ornament :  a  sumptuous  table, 
And  all  the  baits  of  sense.    A  vulgar  eye 
Sees  not  the  dangers  which  beneath  them  lie. 


PRUDENCE. 

Rightly  to  be  great. 
Is  not  to  stir  unthout  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake. 

Shmktpmrt. 

She 's  a  majestic  nder,  and  commands 

ESven  with  terror  of  her  awful  brow. 

As  in  a  throng,  sedition  being  rais'd, 

Th'  ignoble  multitude  inflam'd  with  madness, 

Firebrands  and  stones  fly;    finy  shows  them 

weapons : 
Till  spying  some  grave  man,  honour'd  tor  wisdom 
They  straight  are  silent,  and  erect  their  ears ; 
Whilst  he,  with  his  sage  counsel,  doth  assuage 
Their  mind's  disorder  and  appease  their  rage : 
So  prudence,  when  rebellious  appetites 
IIa\'e  rais'd  temptations,  with  their  batteries 
Assaulting  reason,  then  doth  interpose. 
And  keep  it  safb 

NM*$  Micneotmui, 


Look  forward  what's  to  come,  and  back  what  "i 

past; 
Thy  life  wiH  be  with  praise  and  prudence  gncM, 
What  loss  or  gain  may  follow,  thou  ma/st  pes; 
Thou  then  wilt  be  secure  of  the  success. 

Dnka 

Prudence,  thou  vainly  in  our  youth  art  saopbt, 
And  with  age  purchas'd,  art  too  dearly  boo^bt: 
We  're  past  the  use  of  wit  for  which  we  toil: 
Late  fruit,  and  planted  in  too  cold  a  sotL 

Dryiit 

Prudence  protects  and  guides  us ;  wit  betrtys; 
A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  thousand  ways; 
A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense; 
A  gay  prerogative  from  common  sense; 
Unless  strong  judgment  that  wild  thing  cintaoci 
And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  frine. 

Consult  your  means,  avoid  the  tempter's  wiles* 
Shun  grinning  hosts  of  unreceipted  files, 
Lot  Hcaven^y'd  prudence  battle  with  desire, 
And  win  the  victory,  though  it  be  through  fire. 

Jamet  T,  Fiddt'  Pkm 


PUNISHMENT. 

The  Moor  *s  abus'd  by  some  most  villansis  kiive, 
Some  base  notorioos  knave,  some  scurvy  ftDov*' 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou'drt  so&Ui 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 

To  lash  the  rascal  naked  tluough  the  worE 

5Asis.0lUk 

A  whisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thoasand  ero«m 
To  make  tliis  shameless  oallet  know  facnel£ 

Skak8.Heary  VL    P^^^ 

Afl  have  not  oflrnded: 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  tike 
On  those  tiiat  are,  revenge:  crimes, fike to !<"* 
Are  not  inherited.  _ 


PURITY. 
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Where  tits  the  offtnee, 
Let  the  fimlt's  paniehment  be  deriv'd  from  thenoe. 

Nor  CQRtoro,  nor  example,  nor  vast  nmnbers 

Of  mich  as  do  ofiend,  make  less  the  sin ; 

For  each  particular  crime  a  strict  accouttt 

Win  be  exacted ;  and  that  comibrt,  which 

The  damn'd  pretend,  follows  in  misery, 

Takes  nothing  from  their  torments :  every  one 

Must  suffer  in  himself  the  measure  of 

His  wickedness. 

MasiingerU  Picture. 

The  land  wants  such 
As  dare  with  rigour  execute  the  laws. 
Her  fester'd  members  must  be  lanc*d  and  tented : 
He  *s  a  bad  surgeon  that  for  pity  spares 
ne  part  corrupted  till  the  gangrene  spread, 
And  all  the  body  perish :  he  that 's  merciiiil 
Unto  the  bad,  is  cruel  to  the  good. 

RanddjUCB  Mu§e$^  Looking-Glasi. 

The  laws  are  sinfblly  contriv'd.    Justice 
Should  weigh  the  present  crime,  not  ftiture 
Inference  on  deeds ;  but  nfm  they  cheapen 
Blood;  'tis  spilt 
To  punish  the  example,  not  the  guilt 

Sir  W,  Davemmet  Juat  lUiUasL 

Do  not,  if  one  but  lightly  thee  c^end. 
The  punishment  beyond  the  crime  extend ; 
Or  afler  warning  the  offence  forget; 
So  God  himself  our  fkifings  did  remit 

OrgicZo,  or  the  Fatal  Brrvr. 


PURITY. 

And  steal  immortal  kisses  from  her  lips ; 
Which  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 
Still  blush  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  Jtdiet» 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 

Bat  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 

Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 

With  meditations  lawful  7 

Shake,  OtheUo, 

JSveiy  thing  about  her  resembles  the  purity  of  her 
soul.  Law, 

IJer  ftce,  O  call  it  pure,  not  pale ! 

Cderidge.    Chrietabd. 

*T  19  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 

And  the  Power  on  high  that  can  shield  the  good 

ThvM  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 

f  iath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  well 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  uifidel. 

Byron'o  Si^  of  Corinth. 


Annuid  her  i^one 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  music  breothing  from  her  ftoe ; 
The  heart  whose  softeess  harmonised  fbo  whole; 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul ! 

BlffOIL 

Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstained  and  pure 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 

T&omtoR, 

Let  me  be  pure ! 
Oh !  I  wish  I  was  a  pure  child  again, 
When  life  was  calm  as  is  a  sister's  kiss. 

BaiUy*e  Feetue* 

Spring  has  no  blossom  fiuier  than  thy  fona ; 

Winter  no  snow-wreath  purer  than  tl^y  mind; 
Tlie  dew-drop  trembling  to  the  morning  beam 

Is  Uke  thy  smile,  pure,  transient,  heaven^refia'd. 

ilfrs.  Lydia  Jane  Pierean, 

A  lovelier  nymph  the  pencil  never  drew ; 
For  the  fond  graces  formed  her  easy  mien. 
And  heaven's  soft  azure  in  her  eye  was  seen. 

Haylef 

Be  purity  of  life  the  test, — 

Leave  to  the  heart,  to  heaven,  the  rest 

Spragw^e  Poeme^ 

'Tis  not  the  fairest  form  that  holds 

The  mildest,  purest  soul  within ; 
*T  is  not  the  richest  plant  that  folds 

The  sweetest  breath  of  fragrance  in. 

Rufue  Dawee 

Fair  girl !  by  whose  simplicity 

My  spirit  has  been  won 
From  the  stem  earthliness  of  life, 

As  shadows  flee  the  sun ; 
I  turn  again  to  think  of  tbce, 

And  half  deplore  the  thought. 
That  for  one  instant,  o'er  my  soul* 

Forgetfolness  hath  wrought  I 
I  turn  to  that  charmed  hour  of  hope, 

When  first  upon  my  view 
Came  the  pure  sunshine  of  thine  heart, 

Borne  from  thine  eyes  of  blue. 
•Twos  thy  high  purity  of  soul — 

Thy  thoughtrevealing  eye. 

That  placed  me  spell-bound  at  thy  feet, 

Sweet  wanderer  from  the  sky. 

WiBia  O.  CUnk 

Cast  my  heart's  gold  into  the  ftimace  flame, 

And  if  it  come  not  thence  refined  and  poie. 

I'll  be  a  bankrupt  to  thy  hope,  and  heaven 

ShaH  shut  its  gates  on  me. 

Mr9*  Sigeurwetit 


' 
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QUACKS-RAOfi. 


Patience  and  hope,  that  keep  the  eoul 

Unruffled  and  eeenret 
Hioagh  floods  of  grief  beneath  it  roU, 

I  learut  when  cahn  and  pure 
I  see  the  floating  water-lily 
Gleam  amid  shadows  dark  and  chilly. 

CaroUnB  May, 

Thine  is  a  &ce  to  look  upon  and  pray 
That  a  pure  spirit  keep  tiiee  —  I  would  meet 
With  one  so  gentle  by  the  streams  away, 
Living  with  nature ;  keeping  tliy  pure  feet 
For  the  unfingered  moss,  and  fix  the  grass 
Which  leaneth  where  the  gentle  waters  pass. 
The  autumn  leaves  should  sigh  thee  to  thy  sleep; 
And  the  capricious  April,  coming  on, 
Awake  thee  like  a  flower ;  and  stars  should  keep 
A  vigil  o'er  thee  like  Endymion ; 
And  thou  for  very  gentleness  shouldst  vreep 
As  dews  of  the  night's  quietness  come  down. 

WUUm. 
She  had  grown. 
In  her  unstain'd  seclusion,  bright  and  pure 
As  a  first  opening  lilac,  when  it  spreads 
Its  dear  leaves  to  the  sweetest  dawn  of  May. 

PercitaL 

And  she  were  one  on  whom  to  fix  my  heart, 

To  sit  beside  me  when  my  thoughts  are  sad. 

And,  by  her  tender  playfulness  impart 

Home  of  her  pure  joy  to  me. 

PardoaL 

I  cannot  look  upon  a  star, 

Or  cloud  that  seems  a  seraph's  car, 

Or  any  fiirm  of  purity  -— 

ITnmingled  with  a  dream  of  thee. 

Park  BfT^amin, 

Pure  and  undimmed,  thy  angel  smile 

Is  mirrored  on  my  dreams. 
Like  evening's  simset-girded  isle 

Upon  her  shadowed  streams : 
And  o'er  my  thoughts  thy  vision  floats. 
Like  melody  of  spring-bird  notes, 
When  the  blue  halcyon  gently  laves 
His  plumage  in  the  flashing  waves. 

Park  BetyandiL 

Sweet  beauty  sleeps  upon  thy  brow, 

And  floats  before  my  eyes : 

As  meek  and  pure  as  doves  art  thou. 

Or  beings  of  the  skies. 

Robert  MorriB, 


QUACKS. 

Out,  you  impostors, 
'4uack-salving  cheating  mountebanks— your  skill 
Is  12  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kill. 

and  Decker^i  Virgin  Martyr, 


Tliey  are 
Made  all  of  terms  and  shrods ;  no  less 
Of  groat  men's  favours,  than  their  own  vik 

mod'cines, 
Which  they  will  utter  upon  monstrous  oatht: 
Selling  that  drug  fiv  two  pence  ere  they  put, 
Which  they  have  Talu'd  at  twelve  crowns  befin. 

JensM'fl  Vtifm.   \ 

There  was  a  time  when  we  beheld  the  quack, 
On  public  stage,  the  licens'd  trade  attack; 
Ho  made  his  laboured  speech  witli  poor  psnde,     j 
And  then  a  laughing  zany  lent  him  aid.  i 

Crahhe'i  Aora^i 

But  now  our  quacks  are  gamesters,  and  tbej 

play 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  min^ 
And  thrive  on  all  that  tortures  human-kmd. 

CnbbetBtim^ 

Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash. 
The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  traib-- 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill: 
All  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  bill; 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read, 
And  yet  they  '11  buy  a  patent  and  succeed; 
Will  dare  to  promise  dying  sufierers  aid. 
For  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbnid  7 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more   synips  to  the  ymucf* 

end. 
"I  feelitnot;"— .*« Then  take  it  every  boar;" 
"<  It  makes  me  worse ;"— **  Why  then  it  Axm  h 

power :" 

••  I  fear  to  die ;" — •«  Let  not  your  spirits  rink,- 

••You're    always   safe,  while  you  beliete  »ad 

drink !" 

Crahh^i  Bvm^ 

From  powerful  causes  spring  the  empiric*!  gaio^ 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  bis  palm; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  tij, 
Hien  lend  his  name  that  other  men  may  boj. 

Crabbe'iBaw^ 

No  class  escapes  them  —  firom  the  poor  oub'i 

pay 
The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away; 
Time,  too^  with  cash  is  wasted ;  't  is  the  hti 
Of  real  helpers,  to  be  call'd  too  late ; 
This  find   the  sick,  when  (time  and  patio>» 

gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  hurries  on. 


RAGE.  —  (See  Akgbr.) 
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RAIN. 
When  the  blaek'np  ckmdi  in  sprmUin^r  sbowen 
Diflti],  from  the  high  rammits  down  the  nun 
Rons  trickling,  ^th  the  fertile  maistare  cheered. 
The  orchaids  smile,  joyous  the  farmers  see 
Their  thrinng  plants^  and  bless  the  heavenly  dew. 

PkU^'t  Cider. 
The  doads  oonsign  their  treasures  to  the  fields. 
And  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 
In  large  efifasion,  o*er  the  fi«shen*d  world. 

3^om«ott*«  iSssfons. 

The  rain  is  o*er — How  densely  bright 

Ton  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie ! 
Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight. 

Contrasting  vrith  the  deep-bhie  sky  I 
In  gratefhl  silence  earth  receives 

The  general  blessing ;  fresh  and  fkir 
Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves. 

As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

Andrew  Norton, 

Hie  rain  is  playing  its  soft  pleasant  tune 
fitfully  on  the  skylight,  and  the  shade 
Of  the  fkst  flying  clouds  across  my  book 
Passes  with  delicate  change, 

WaUa't  Pom$. 

The  April  rain — the  April  rain  — 

I  hear  the  pleasant  sound; 
Now  soft  and  still,  like  little  dew. 

Now  drenching  all  the  ground. 
Pray  tell  me  why  an  April  shower 

Is  pleasanter  to  see 
Than  fiilling  drops  of  other  rain  7 

I*m  sure  it  is  to  me. 

Afrt.  E.  Oakes  Snttth*9  Poem$, 

Dashing  in  big  drops  on  the  narrow  pane. 
And  making  moamful  music  for  the  mind. 
While  plays  his  interlude  the  wizzard  wind, 

I  hear  the  singing  of  the  frequent  rain. 

WUUam  H.  BurUigk 

The  later  rain^ — it  falls  in  amdous  haste 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare. 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste. 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  repair. 

Jones's  Very. 

RAINBOW. 

Meantime  refracted  flom  yon  eastern  cload. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
ShooCs  op  immense ;  and  every  hue  unfolds. 
In  ftir  propottion  running  ftom  the  red. 
To  where  the  violet  fkdes  Into  the  sky. 

nom§9n^$  Smumii, 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky! 

WardetDortl» 
Triumphal  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky. 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 

To  tell  me  what  thou  art 
Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 

For  happy  spirits  to  alight. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven! 

Campheir9  Poem* 

The  rainbow  dies  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth. 

Baiiey^o  Feetuo. 
Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  &ir  rainbow  unroU'd 
Its  sofV>tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold; 
'T  was  bom  in  a  moment,  yet  quick  at  its  birth. 
It  had  stretch'd  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
And  fkir  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  fltee. 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea 

Mrt.  Wdhf^i  Poem. 
O,  beautiffal  rainbow  ;->-aII  woven  of  light  !— 
There 's  not  in  thy  tissue,  one  shadow  of  night ; 
Heaven  surely  is  open  when  thou  dost  appear, 
And,  bending  above  thee,  the  angels  draw  near. 
And  sing — «*  Hie  rainbow !  the  rainbow ! 
"The  smile  of  God  is  here." 

Mn.  HaWe  Poemo. 


REAPERS. 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky, 

And,  unperceiv'd,  unfolds  the  spreading  day ; 

Before  the  ripen'd  field  the  reapers  stand, 

In  fiiir  array ;  each  by  the  lass  he  kives. 

To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 

By  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 

At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves ; 

While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk. 

The  rural  scsindal,  and  the  rnral  jest. 

Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time, 

And  steal  unftlt  the  sultry  hours  away. 

Thomson's  Seasom. 
I  love,  I  love  to  see 

Bright  steel  gleam  through  the  land ; 
'TIS  a  goodly  sight,  but  it  must  be 
In  the  reaper's  tawny  hand. 

EUmCoA 
Around  him  ply  the  reapers*  bsnd, 
With  lightsome  heart  and  eager  hand. 

Pfingu 

There -is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And  with  his  sickle  keen. 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

Lemgfidlow  9  Pi 
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REASON. 

He  that  is  of  reason's  skill  bereft, 
And  wants  the  staff  of  wisdom  him  to  stay. 
Is  like  a  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left. 
Without  an  helm  or  pilot  her  to  sway : 
Full  sad  and  dreadfbl  is  that  ship's  erent, 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  intendiment 


Oh  most  imperfect  light  of  human  reason, 
Thoa  mak'st  us  so  unhappy,  to  foresee 
What  we  can  least  prevent! 

WMfllsr's  Duehut  efMdlfy. 

Man  b  not  the  prince  of  creatures, 
But  in  reason;  iail  that,  he  is  worse 
Ulan  horse,  or  dog,  or  beast  of  wilderness. 

Field' §  Amendtfor  Ladie$, 

Where  men  have  aeveial  &iths,  to  find  the  tmei 
We  only  ean  the  aid  of  reason  use; 
*Tis  feason  shows  us  which  we  should  eschew. 
When  by  comparison  we  learn  to  choose* 
But  though  we  there  on  reason  must  rely, 
Where  men  to  severai  faiths  their  minds  dispose ; 
Yet  after  reason's  choice,  the  schools  are  shy 
To  let  it  judge  the  very  fidth  it  chose. 

Sk  W.DmeaanL 

I  see  the  errors  that  I  would  avoid. 
And  have  my  reaspn  still,  but  not  the  use  on  t : 
It  hangs  upon  me  like  a  withorM  limb 
Bound  up  and  numb'd  by  some  dbease's  frost, 
The  Ibrm  the  same,  but  all  the  use  is  lost 

Sir  R.  Howar^t  Qrtat  FavouriU. 

Thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  think,  and  ernar  lives 
Ere  reason  can  be  bom.    Reason,  the  power 
T»  gOBss  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lamp 
Of  vrand'ring  lift,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  turns. 
Fooling  the  ftUower  betwiit  shads  and  shining. 

Within  the  brain's  most  secret  ceQs, 

A  certain  lord  chief  justice  dwells. 

Of  sov'reign  power,  whom  one  and  al]. 

With  common  voice  we  reason  call. 

Ckurehm. 

The  Infinite  speaks  in  our  silent  hearti, 

And  draws  cyor  being  to  himself,  as  deep 
Calleth  untn  deep.    Be  who  all  thought  imparts, 

Usmands  the  pledge,  the  bond  of  soul  to  keep ; 
But  reasont  vraodering  fiom  its  finnit  a&r*- 

And  stoopmg  downward,  breaks  the  subtle  chain 
TbtX  bmos  ii  le  itself  like  star  to  star, 

4nd  sun  to  son,  upward  U»  God  agfun, 

JIf ri.  £.  OoIm  amUh, 


E<very  creature  knoweth  its  capacities^  nnini^g  in 

the  road  of  instinet. 
And  reason  must  not  Wg  n^<iii|n<i.  but  serve  ibBif 

of  all  proprieties. 

TYmbst's  ^fseerUfll  PUittKtw* 

I  would  not  always  reason.    The  strajgki  path 
Weariee  us  with  its  neves-vasying  lines, 
And  we  grow  melancholy.    I  would  make 
Reason  my  guide,  but  she  should  somotiuMe  ■! 
Patiently  by  the  wayside,  while  i  trac'd 
The  maaes  of  the  pleasant  wilderness 
Around  me.    She  should  be  my  counsellor 
But  not  my  tyrant    For  the  spirit  needs 
Impulses  from  a  deeper  sourcs  than  hers. 
And  there  are  motions,  in  the  mind  of  man, 
lliat  she  must  look  upon  with  awe, 

BryaafsPc 

— When  I  eee  cold  man  of  reason  preod. 
My  solitude  it  sad  —  I  'm  lonely  is  the  crowd. 

Damd^M  Pmm 


REBELLION. 

White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and 

sea^ 
Against  thy  majesty;  boys  with  women's 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown. 

SkakB. 


II. 

God  omnipotent 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  ahall  strike 
Tour  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 
Hiat  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  heac^ 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 

Sikoiks.  Ridimd  IL 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  witber'd, 
The  meteors  fight  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven; 
The  pale>.fac'd  moon  looks  Moody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-Iook'd  prophets  whisper  ftarfbl  change: 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruflians  danoe  and  leap. 

&Uk».  Rieiard  It 

Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioQer 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  two  &at  growing  sprays^ 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government 

JOdb.  Riehmrd  II 

Here  4o  vre  make  his  iiicnds 
Blush,  tha  the  world  goes  well;  who  rather  had, 
Though  they  thesMelves  did  suffer  by  t,  belMU 
DissepitiMMi  n—bers  peetfiring  slroel^  thm  sas 
Our  tradoftmea  siaging  in  thdr 
Aboot  their  ftanoHDoe  tiendfy. 
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AA  the  regioni 
O©  nnifingly  revolt;  and  who  resist 
Are  only  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fbols. 

Shah.  Coriolanm. 
Thus  we  debase 
The  natnre  of  onr  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fbars ;  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  e*  th*  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

Shaka,  CoruHanuM, 


Yon  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  sUte :  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment. 

ShaJcM,  Corkiamu. 

The  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him, 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change. 

Shak9.  King  Jckn. 

TTie  spinsters,  corders,  fullers,  weavers,  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compeird  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  th'  event  to  th'  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

8htA§,  Hemy  VIIL 

There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  have  flawM  the 

heart 
Of  oil  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  ^e  king,  onr  master, 
(Whose  honour  heaven  shield  irom  soil)  even  he 

escapes  not: 
Language  munannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  k>yalty,  and  ahnost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Shalf.  Henry  VIIL 

0  totn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help  • 

One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from   thy  country's 

bosom. 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  fcreign 

gore; 
Ketwn  thee,  thereftre,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
And  wish  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 

Skak9.  Hemry  VL    Pwt  I. 
Wnck  down  my  offieerst  break  my  decrees; 
^w  now  a  tfane  is  come  to  mock  at  ferm  t 
™"y  the  Rfth  is  erowtt'd. 

Sfhakt.  Henry  IV,    Pari  11, 


New,  neighbour-confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum  • 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dancu, 
Revel  the  night;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might 

Shakt,  Henry  IV,    Part  IL 

Their  weapons  only 
Scem'd  on  our  side :  But  for  their  spirits  and 

souls. 
This  word,  rcbDllion,  it  had  froze  them  up^ 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond. 

8hak$.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion ; 
Suppoe'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He 's  fbllow'd  both  witli  body  and  with  mind. 

Shaki.  Henry  IV.    Part  II 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  k)ose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Shake.  Hemy  IV.    Part  IL 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  tlie  hill  he  hold  his  fieree  career? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil. 
Or  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore 

Shake.  Henry  V 

These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated, 
Prodaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  fiice  the  garment  of  rebellion,  that  may  pleaM 

the  eye 
Of  fickle  ohangelingsj  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  mb  the  elbow,  at  the  newe 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation. 

ShaU  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord, 
Tliat  would  Reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  bloi<d ! 

Shaim.  Richard  IIL 
O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age !  — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous^  and  unnatural, 
Thu  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! 

Shake.  Henry  VL    Part  Ui 
Go^  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  so  bold  in  terms, 
Befere  thy  sovereign,  and  tliy  lawful  king  ? 

Sheka.  Henry  VL    Pan  W 
Now  let  it  work :  mischief;  thou  art  a  feo^ 
Tkke  thou  what  course  Hiott  wilt ! 

Shake.  JuUne  Cwaa 


»&«^fti^ 
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I  haTB  not  BtoppM  mina  ears  to  their  dcmiindi, 
Nor  potted  off  their  suits  with  sknr  delays; 
My  pity  hath  been  bahn  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay*d  their  swelling  griefti 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears : 
I  have  not  been  desiroos  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  opprcss'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd ; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  7 

Shakt.  Henry  VL    Part  III. 

Were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony, 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cosar,  that  should  move 
Hie  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Shaki.  JuUui  Ccuar. 

Why  headstrong  liberty  is  lash*d  with  woe* 
Tlicre  *s  nothing,  situate  under  heaven*s  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky. 

Shake,  Comedy  ofEmre, 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  tlie  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  fother  dead : 
Force  should  be  right 

Shake,  TroUue  and  Creeeida, 

Yet  famine. 

Ere  clean  it  overthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 

Plenty,  and  peace,  breed  cowards ;  hardness  ever 

01  hardness  is  mother. 

Shake.  Cymbdme. 

Want  made  them  murmur ;  for  the  people  who. 
To  get  their  bread,  do  wrestle  with  their  fote, 
Or  those  who  in  superfluous  riot  flow, 
Soonest  rebel :  convulsions  in  a  state. 
Like  those  which  nat'ral  bodies  do  oppress, 
Rise  from  repletion,  or  from  emptiness. 

Aleyn'e  Henry  VIL 

Let  them  caH  it  mischief; 
When  It's  past,  and  prosper*d,  Hwill  be  virtue. 

Jcneon^e  CaHUne, 

But  of  this  be  sure. 

To  do  aught  good  will  never  be  our  task, 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight. 

As  being  tne  contrary  to  his  wiU, 

Whom  we  resist 

MiUon*e  Paradiee  LoeL 

Rumour  next,  and  chance. 
And  tnmiilt  and  oonftuneo  all  embroil'd, 
And  discora  with  a  thousand  various  mouths* 

JIftUlDfi's  Paradiee  Loei. 


He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words,  oat  flew 
MiUions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  tUgte 
Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  bla» 
Far  round  illumin*d  hell :  highly  they  rag'd 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  anni 
ClashM  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven. 

MUUnCe  Pandiet  Lot 

Hie  happier  stats 

In  heaven,  which  foUows  dignity,  might  draw 

Envy  fit>m  each  inforior ;  but  who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  ezposei 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  thund*rer'8  aim 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  ihare 

Of  endless  pain  ? 

'ePara£mUtL 


What  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslavM,  but  custody  severe. 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted  7  and  what  peace  can  we  reton. 
But  to  our  power,  hostility,  and  hate, 
Untam*d  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though  ilov, 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conq*ror  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  foelT 

MUUmU  ParadiH  Ltd, 

In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk : 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t'  other  aide, 
As  their  strong  &ncy  or  weak  reason  guide. 

Dryden'e  Paiamen  and  AwU, 

Great  discontents  there  are,  and  manymunmnv; 
The  doora  are  all  shut  up :  the  wealthier  sort, 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  tteir  eyea, 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops; 
Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  bankera*  doon^ 
To  call  in  money :  those  who  have  none,  mark 
Where  money  goes;  for  when  they  lise— tii 
plunder.  DryderCe  Spanuk  Fmr. 

That  talking  knave 
Consumes  his  time  in  speeches  to  the  rabble^ 
And  sows  sedition  up  and  down  the  city 
Picking  up  discontented  fools,  belying 
The  senators  and  government ;  destroying 
Faith  among  honest  men,  and  praising  knavet- 

Otway'e  Caius  Meriet. 

And  since  the  rabble  now  is  oor^ 
Keep  the  fools  hot,  preach  dangers  in  their  ean 
Spread  ialse  reports  o'  th*  senate ;  working  up 
Their  madness  to  a  fury  quick  and  deq»*rata; 
Till  they  run  headlong  into  civil  disooida^ 
And  do  our  bus'ness  with  their  own  destnictuBi 

Oiufoy'e  Cahu  MenO' 
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How  durst  th\  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship 
*Ga]]ist  ums,  authority  and  ironhip  7 

BvOer'i  HudSbroM, 

The  resty  knaves  are  overran  with  ease, 

As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction : 

If  in  good  days,  like  these,  the  headstrong  herd 

Grow  madly  wanton  and  repine ;  it  is 

Because  the  reins  of  power  are  held  too  slack, 

And  reverend  authority  of  late 

Has  worn  a  face  of  mercy  more  than  justice. 

Rowe^i  Jane  Shon. 

Tlie  state  is  out  of  time ;  distracting  fears 
And  jealous  doubts  jar  in  our  public  counsels ; 
Amidst  the  wealthy  city,  murmurs  rise, 
Load  railings,  and  reproach,  on  those  that  rule. 
With  open  scorn  of  government ;  hence  credit, 
And  public  trust  *twixt  man  and  man  are  broke. 
The  golden  streams  of  conmierce  are  withheld. 
Which  fed  the  wants  of  needy  hinds,  and  artizans, 
Who  therefore  curse  the  great,  and  threat  rebellion. 

Row^i  Jam  Shore, 

Curee  on  the  innovating  hand  attempts  it ! 
Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  heaven. 
In  thy  great  day  of  vengeance !  blast  the  traitor ! 
And  his  pernicious  counsels ;  who,  for  wealth. 
For  pow'r,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge, 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  wars. 

Rawest  Jane  Shore, 

When  shaU  the  deadly  hate  of  faction  cease. 
When  shall  our  long  divided  land  have  rest. 
If  every  peevish,  moody  malcontent. 
Shall  set  the  sensdess  rabble  in  an  uproar  7 
Fright  them  with  dangers,  and  perplex  their  brains, 
Each  day  with  some  fontastio  giddy  change  7 

Row^e  Jane  Shore. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best 

Pcpe*«  Eeeay  on  Man, 

Who  strikes  at  sov'reign  pow*r  had  need  strike 

home; 
For  storms  that  foil  to  blow  the  cedar  down. 
May  tear  the  branches,  but  they  fix  the  roots. 

J^ey^e  Ediom, 

The  more  the  bold,  the  bustling,  and  the  bad. 
Frees  to  usurp  the  reins  of  power,  the  more 
Behoves  it  virtue,  with  indignant  seal. 
To  cheek  their  combination. 

I  do  despise  these  demagogoeB,  that  ftel 
The  eagiy  muhitiide  s  they  are  bat  as 
The  froth  upon  the  modtttain  wave— the  bird 
That  shrieks  upon  the  sullen  tempest^  wing. 

Sir  A.  Jiimff  JuKatL 


Permitted  oA,  the*  not  uspir'd  by  Heaven. 
Suceessfol  treasons  pmish  impious  kings 

Dr,  Jdhn»on*§  Irene, 

Their  eyes  look  Sre  on  him  who  questions  them  i 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadftd  thro*  the  dark  extended  ranks. 
Like  subterranean  gramblings  of  an  earthquake 

Joanna  BaiUie^e  BatU, 

Tlie  land  is  fiill  of  blood :  her  savage  birds 

0*er  human  creatures  do  scream  and  batten : 

The  silent  hamlet  smokes  not;  in  the  field 

The  aged  grandsire  turns  the  joyous  soil : 

Dark  spirits  are  abroad,  and  gentle  worth. 

Within  the  narrow  house  of  death,  is  laid 

An  early  tenant. 

Joanna  BatUie^e  EthtodJ, 

RebeDion !  foul  dishonouring  word. 
Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  has  stain'd 
The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 
Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gain*d ! 
How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 
Hath  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name. 
Whom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success 
Had  wafted  to  eternal  fome ! 
As  exhalations,  when  they  burst 
From  the  warm  earth,  if  chill'd  at  first. 
If  check'd  in  soaring  firom  the  plain. 
Darken  to  fogs  and  sink  again ; — 
But  if  they  once  triumphant  spread 
Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head. 
Become  enthroned  in  upper  air, 
And  turn  to  sun^bright  glories  there ! 

Moore'e  LaUa  RooUk 

I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 
And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  ont 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians. 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  tavemst 

Byren^e  Doge  of  Vetdeo, 

The  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more, 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  oommenceA 

but  till 
That  moment  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. 

ByrMi*f  Ditge  of  Venaea 

A  spark  creates  the  flame ;  His  the  last  drop 

Which  makes  the  cop  ran  o^er,  and  mine  was  M 

Already. 

BjfrmCe  Doge  of  Vemee, 


1  have  Men  som*  natioiii,  like  o'erlMdad 
Kick  off  their  burdene^HniMiiing'  the  high  chwei. 

Byron, 

But  seyer  mind— -** God  nvo  the  king!"  and 

kings! 
For  if  He  doQ*t,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer; 
I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 
The  people  bye  and  bje  will  be  the  stronger. 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince,  whose  harness  wrings 
So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
BejTond  the  rules  of  posting— and  the  mob 
At  last  will  fall  siok  of  imitating  Job. 

** Hoist  out  the  boat  !*'  was  now  the  leading  cry; 

And  who  dare  answer  **  no**  to  mutiny. 

In  the  6rst  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour, 

TlkO  saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power  7 

Bjfrom, 

RECIPROCITT. 

Mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss, 

MiUon'9  Paradue  Lo$L 

Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciproeally  Mil, 

E2ach  other*s  piUow  to  repose  divine. 

Young. 

Be  thine  the  more  rofin*d  delights 

Of  love  that  banishes  control. 
When  the  fond  heart  with  heart  unites. 

And  souls  in  unison  with  soul. 

CarhonghL 

The  all-absorbing  flame. 

Which  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 

Wrapt  in  one  blaae. 

ByroH'9  CkOde  Harold, 

And  many  hoars  we  talk*d  in  joy, 

Yet  loo  nnieh  Usas*d  for  laughter ; 
I  was  a  happy  man  that  day, 

And  happy  ever  after* 

MlfOt  JaUMOUL 

OQn  in  ray  ftaey*s  wanderings, 

I  '¥•  wish*d  that  little  isle  had  wings, 

And  we,  within  its  fairy  boweiSi' 

Were  wafled  off  to  seas  unknown. 
Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ours^ 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone. 

Moor^t  LdUa  Rookk 

Let  OS  love  now  in  this  our  fiiirest  youth, 
Whett  lefts  ean  find  a  full  and  ftad  return* 

FeramCo  Pssws, 

* 

And  eansi  thou  not  aocxird  thy  heart 

1a  unison  with  mine  — 
Whose  language  thou  alone  hast  heai^ 

Thou  only  canst  divine  7 


RECONCILIATION.— (See  Rspuit 

ANCB.) 


REFINEBIENT.  —  (See  Puwtt.) 


REFLECTION.— (See  Contemplation.) 


REFORMATION. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  shall  I  Maify  men*s  hopes ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o*er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  ejn, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I  'U  80  offimd,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  wOL 

Shako.  Hemy  IV.    Pmtl 

Formless  themselves,  reforming  do  pretend; 
As  if  confusion  could  disorder  mend. 

Damd'o  Ciai  Wv 

Faults  are  easier  look*d  in,  than  redress'd: 

Men  running  with  eager  violence. 

At  the  first  view  of  errors,  firesh  in  quest; 

As  (hey,  to  rid  an  inconvenicnoe. 

Stick  not  to  raise  a  mischief  in  the  stead, 

Which  after  mocks  their  weak  improridence; 

And  therefore  do  not  make  yoar  own  sides  Ikoi 

To  pick  at  others. 

Danid'o  MiMftioi 

Wise  experienoe 

Gives  us  to  know,  that  in  th*  lopping  of  tree% 

The  skilAil  hand  prunes  but  the  lower  brsndMi 

And  leaves  the  top  still  growing,  to  extract 

Sap  fitwn  the  root,  as  meaning  to  leibrm, 

Not  to  destroy. 

Tatham'o 


REGICIDE. 

To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows :  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  king^ 
And  flourish'd  after,  I  'd  not  do  H :  but  ainoe 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  beannAc^ 
Let  villany  itself  forswear  *t 

He  *s  here  in  double  trust : 
First  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  bot^ 
WhD  should  against  the  murderer  shut  the  doai« 

Nor  hooM  the  kaiih  myaelfi 

'  l&ioh.MoM 


Who  Mft  thaw  focdiait  kaoti  vado?  As  vrmnd'ring  fiujcy,  ao4  as  interest laadi. 


BBUBiaN: 


«tt 


rmiMiin  hmf  Iteib  made  hk 

Most  norilegSoiw  murder  h»th  biok«  op« 

Tbe  Lord*!  anointed  tem|kle»  and  atole  thence 

The  flfr  o*  the  baUdiaf  . 

Shaki.  Maebdk 

O,  what  a  f&Jl  was  there,  my  oonntrynien ! 
Then  I»  and  yon,  and  aU  of  ne  fell  dowot 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

8hak$,  JvlUu  Camt. 


RELIGION. 

Reli^on  is  a  branch,  first  set  and  blest 
By  heavVs  hi^h  ^get  in  the  hearts  of  kings : 
Wbioh  whitome  grew  into  s  goodly  tree, 
Btight  angels  sat  and  sung  upon  the  twigSi 
And  royal  branches  ibr  the  heads  of  hinge 
Were  twisted  of  theai« 

Sacred  rdigion !  mother  of  Ibrm  aad  ftar ! 

How  gorgeously  sometimes  dost  thoa  sit  deck'd  7 
MThat  pompoos  veatiires  do  we  make  thee  weort 
What  stately  piles  we  prodigal  ereett 
How  sweet  perlhm'd  art  thou,  how  shining  clear  7 
How  solemnly  observM ;  wkh  what  respect  7 
Another  time  all  plain,  «il  quite  thread-bare : 
Thou  must  have  all  within,  and  nought  without; 
8it  poorly  without  light,  disroVd :  no  care 
Of  outwaxd  grace  t*  amuse  the  poor  devout : 
Poorless,  unfollowM :  scarcely  men  can  spare 
The  necesMiy  rites  to  set  thee  o«t 

AmtsTs  MuMfkUut, 

Bb  whom  God  ciiooseth,  oat  of  doubt  doth  well : 
What  they  that  chooee  thev  God  do»  whe  oaa  teil  7 

iiord  JBrsoAv's  MMfiyAv. 
Divinity,  wrested  by  some  Ihctioos  Uood, 
0mwe  swonK  swells  battles,  and  o'erthfowe  all 
foed.  WtUUr'B  WUu  DmL 

He  wears  his  Mfh  hot  as  the  fkshion  of 
Hie  hat ;  it  ever  ohangea  with  the  neat  Uoek. 

Could  not  that  wisdom  which  first,  broaehed  the 

wine. 
Have  thicken'd  it  with  definitions  7 
And  jagg*d  hie  seamleaa  ooat,  had  thai  been  fine, 
With  onrioos  questiotts  and  diviaionB  7 
But  all  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  and  gave 
Was  clear  as  heav*n,  from  whence  it  came  t 
At  least  these  beams  of  truth,  which  only  save. 
Surpass  in  brightaeas  any  flame. 
Love  God,  and  lofe  your  neighbour;  waloh.  aad 

Do  as  yon  wmiU  be  done  onto: 
O  dark  inilnietumai  ev'n  datfc  ae  da|i ! 
Who  eaft  these  fordiaa  knots  vado  7 

JHVwSFIa 


Zeal  agaiqat  policy  maintaine  debate  i 
Hsav'n  gets  the  better  now,  and  now  the  state : 
The  learned  do  by  turns  the  learn*d  confute, 
Yet  all  depart  unalter*d  by  dispute. 
The  priestly  office  cannot  be  deoy'd ; 
It  wears  heav*n*s  liv*ry,  and  is  made  our  guide  i 
But  why  should  we  be  punish'd  if  we  stray ; 
When  all  our  guides  dispute  which  is  tbs  way  7 

Eari  of  Orrery^t  Mustapkth 

Great  piety  consists  in  pride; 
To  rule  is  to  be  sanctified; 
To  domineer,  and  to  control. 
Both  o*er  the  body  and  the  soul. 
Is  the  most  perfect  discipline. 
Of  church  rule,  and  by  right  divine. 

Bvtitr't  Huitbimt 

Hence  'tis,  hypocrisy  as  weU 

Will  serve  t*  improve  a  chureh  as  seal ; 

As  persecution  or  promotion 

Do  equally  advance  devotion. 

Arflsr*s  IMOfWi 

For  his  religion  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit; 
*Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun : 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thorough  reformation. 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  bat  to  be  mended. 

Byrisr*f  HmMbnM, 

But  whither  vrent  his  soul,  let  such  refaite, 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  fbture  state : 
Divines  can  say  but  whaX  themselves  believe ; 
Strong  prooft  they  havo,  bdt  not  demonstrative 
For,  vrere  all  plain,  then  aU  sides  must  agree, 
And  fidth  itself  be  lest  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best. 
To  aa?e  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  xest, 

Dryden^i  PaUnmm  and  Arcus, 

Devotion  in  distiess 
Is  bofn,  but  vanishes  in  happiness. 

Dryden^a  Tyrsnme  Xioee. 

Tet  crowds  will  still  believe,  aad  priests  will  teaish 
As  vrand'ring  fiujcy,  aod  as  mt'rest  leads, 

Asief 'f  JRsyal  Csmmv 


#14 


RELKnON; 


Relij^ioos  loslre  Ib,  by  natiiFe  innooenee, 

Di^oly  pnre,  and  timple  fhim  all  arts 

Yoa  danb  and  dreti  her  like  a  eomman  mlfltreas, 

The  harlot  of  your  fknciee ;  and  by  adding 

Falae  beauties,  which  she  vrants  not,  make  the 

world 

Suspect  her  angePs  fkce  is  fiml  beneath^ 

And  win  not  bear  all  lightB. 

JSoioe'f  Tamerlane, 

Know, 
Without  or  star,  or  angel,  ibr  their  guide, 
Who  worship  God,  shall  find  him.    Humble  lo^e. 
And  not  proud  reason,  keeps  the  door  of  heaven: 
Lots  finds  admission,  where  proud  science  fails. 

Young*$  Night  Tkimght$. 

True  religion 
Is  always  mild,  propitious,  and  humble, 
PlajTs  not  the  tyrant,  plants  no  faith  in  blood ; 
Nor  bears  destruction  on  her  chariot-wheels ; 
But  stoops  to  polish,  succour,  and  redress. 
And  builds  her  grandeur  on  the  public  good. 

MiOer'B  MakmuL 

What  a  reasonless  machine 
Can  superstition  make  the  reas*ner  man ! 

'•Mahomet. 


Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right; 
To  virtue  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod. 
And  own*d  a  father  when  he  own*d  a  Grod. 
Love  an  the  faith,  and  all  th*  anegianoe  then : 
For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men. 
No  iU  could  fear  in  Gk>d ;  and  understood 
A  sovereign  being,  but  a  sovereign  good. 
True  fiiith,  true  policy,  united  ran ; 
That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man. 

Pope'e  Eseay  on  Man. 

Say,  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  7 
Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here. 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  reihr  7 
Through  worlds  unnumber*d  though  the  God  be 

known, 
"T  is  onis  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own* 

Pop^e  Eeeoff  on  Mam. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

Pep^e  Eeeay  sn  Ifaii. 

For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had; 
1  he  worst  of  madmen  is  a  samt  run  mad. 


As  some  to  church  repair, 
Nol  fbr  the  doctrine,  but  the  mwie  there. 


Pepe. 


Pepe. 


Who  bdMs  «  elmrch  to  God,  and  not  to 
Win  never  mark  the  marble  with  his 


Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  caa  l^wid, 
Now,  serpent-Hke,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  groond, 
In  quibbles  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  sdiool  diraiei. 


Oh,  come,  oh,  teach  me  nature  to  subdue. 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself — and  yoa  I 
FiU  my  fimd  heart  with  God  alone,  for  He 
Alone  can  rival,  and  succeed  to  thee. 

Pep^e  EUm, 

O  Thou !  dark,  awful,  vast,  mystenoos  power. 
Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  cwaprelicad: 
If  ignorant  of  thy  new  laws  I  stray, 
Shed  firom  thy  distant  heav^  where'er  it  shinei^ 
One  ray  of  guardian  light,  to  dear  my  way : 
And  teach  me  first  to  find,  then  act  thy  wiB. 

HSTeJlaim 

To  give  leUgion  her  unbridled  scope, 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope. 

CsiPpsr'f  TMa  TdL 

Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admir'd 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspir*d ; 
Tin  reason,  now  no  longer  overaw'd. 
Resumes  her  powers,  and  spurns  the  clumsy  frai^ 

Cewper  $  TvoicusisBh 

Whether  firom  principle,  or  jail  dismay. 
Springs  thy  morality,  we  dare  not  say. 

Dr.  WdcetCe  Peter  Pimiar. 

Metiiinks  it  is  not  strange  then,  tiiat  I  fled 

The  house  of  prayer,  and  made  the  lonely  grove 

My  temple,  at  the  foot  of  some  dd  oak. 

Watching  the  nttie  tribes  tiiat  had  their  wosU 

Within  its  mossy  bark ;  or  laid  me  down 

Beside  the  rivulet  whose  murmuring 

Was  silenoe  to  my  soul,  and  mark'd  the  swnrm 

Whose  light-edged  shadows  on  the  bedded  aaiid 

Mirror'd  tlieir  many  sports ;  the  insect  ham. 

The  flow  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 

Ahki>>K«hol7m«ietomi>.«.r: 

Oh !  was  it  strange,  if  fbr  such  scenes  as  theses 

Such  deep  devoutness,  such  intense  delight 

Of  quiet  adontiaii,  I  forsook 

The  boose  of  worship? 

Sautheffe  Jean  of  Awe. 

In  short,  what  wiU  not  mortal  man  doT 
And  now  that — strift  and  Uoodshed  past 
We  've  done  on  earth  what  harm  we  can  do^ 
We  gravely  take  to  heaven  at  last; 
And  think  its  fitvonring  smiki  to  pmtihBsa, 
OLord!  goodLordl  by haildingdmrahse! 

Meenfe  Memenai  to  Cengrwee, 


Upon  my  oooduct  as  a  whole  deeida. 
Such  trifling  enron  let  my  Tirtaee  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  7  am  I  sleepy  there  7 
My  pone  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  7 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  7 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  strand  7 
Or  drink  at  duh  beyond  a  certain  pitch  7 
Which  are  yoor  charges?  conscience,  tell  me 
which?  Crdbbe, 

And  they  beliere  him !  oh !  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away; — 
The  babe  may  oease  to  think  that  it  can  jday 
With  heaven's  rainbow :  — alchjrmistB  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  out; 
Bat  fiiith,  ftaatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  fidsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last 

Jiroor«*t  LaUa  Roakh. 

But  thus  it  is,  all  sects,  we  see. 
Have  watchwords  of  morality ; 
Some  ciy  out  Venus,  others  Jove, 
Here  *t  is  religion,  there  *t  is  love ! 


JfOOfS* 


I  find  the  doctors  and  the  sages 
Have  difier'd  in  all  climes  and  ages, 
And  two  in  fifty  scarce  agree 
On  what  is  pure  morality. 


MooTt, 


My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean. 
Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  great 

whole, 
Wlio  hath  producM,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

Byron, 

Thou  didst  not  leave  me,  oh  my  God ! 

Thou  wert  with  those  who  bore  the  truth  of  old 
Into  the  deserts  from  the  oppressor's  rod. 

And  made  the  caverns  of  the  rock  their  fold ; 
A.nd  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Our  guiding  lamp,  with  fire  immortal  fed. 

Jlfrt.  Heman$'$  Poenu. 

Love  never  fails ;  though  knowledge  cease. 

Though  prophecies  decay, 

Love  —  Christian  love,  shall  still  increase. 

Shall  still  extend  her  sway. 

WUUam  Peter. 

Cling  to  thy  &ith  —  *t  is  higher  than  the  thought 
That  questions  of  thy  faith. 

Mr9,  E.  Oakee  Smith, 

Man,  by  nature  proud. 
Was  taught  the  scriptures  by  the  love  of  praise^, 
And  grew  religious,  as  he  grew  in  fiime. 

PoUock'M  Coune  of  Time> 

The  absolutely  true  religion  is 

In  heaven  only ;  yea,  in  Deity. 

Botby'f  Fettui. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

Remember  thee  7 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  'U  wipe  away  all  trivial  food  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmiz'd  with  baser  matter. 

Shake.  HamUL 

O,  it  comes  o*er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  alL 

Shake.  Othello. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheelM  about. 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 

Having    no  more  but   thought  of  what    thoo 

wert. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art 

Shake,  Richard  III. 

Ifoicobn.^- Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macduff,  —  I  shall  do  so : 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 

That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

Shake,  Macbeth. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JutieL 

She  sent  him  rosemary,  to  the  intent  that  he  should 
hold  her  in  rememberance. 

Drayton, 

She  plac'd  it  sad,  with  needless  fear. 

Lest  time  should  shake  my>wavering  soul  — 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 

Held  every  sense  in  fast  controL 

Byruk 

Oh !  only  those 

Whose  souls  have  felt  this  one  idolatry. 

Can  tell  how  precious  is  the  slightest  thing 

Afibction  gives  and  hallows !    A  dead  flower 

Will  long  be  kept,  remembrancer  of  looks 

That  made  each  leaf  a  treasure. 

Miee  Landtin, 

Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage. 

As  through  the  world  be  wends ; 
On  every  stage,  fifom  youth  to  age. 

Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before, 

And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh. 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 

R^beriSenXhty 
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KESPfiNTANCfi. 


There  *i  not  an  hoar 
Of  day,  or  dreaming  night,  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There  *■  not  a  wind  bat  whiepen  of  thy  name ; 
And  not  a  flower  that  aleepa  beneath  the  moon. 
Bat  in  its  fragrance  telle  a  tale 
Of  thee. 


There  '■  not  a  look,  a  word  of  thine, 

My  soul  hath  e'er  ibrgot ; 
Thou  ne*er  hast  bid  a  ringlet  shine. 
Nor  given  thy  locks  one  graceful  twine, 

Which  I  remember  tioL 

Thy  imagM  form  I  shall  surrey, 

And,  pausing  at  the  view, 
Recall  thy  gentle  smile,  and  say, 

**  Oh,  such  a  maid  I  knew  !'* 

When  shall  we  come  to  that  delightfbl  day, 
When  each  can  say  to  each,  **Do9t  thou  reman- 
berr 
Let  us  f31  urns  with  rose4eaves  in  our  May, 
And  hive  the  thrifty  sweetness  for  December! 

BfiZuMr't  Poems. 

Oh !  these  are  the  words  that  eternally  utter 

The  spoil  that  is  seldom  east  o'er  us  in  vain ; 
With  the  wings  and  the  wand  of  a  fairy  they 
flutter, 
And  draw  a  charmM  circle  about  us  again. 
Wo  return  to  the  spot  where  oar  infancy  gam- 
boIlM ; 
We  linger  once  more  in  the  haunts  of  oiir  youth ; 
We  re-tread  where  young  Passion  first  stealtliily 
rambled. 
And  whispers  are  heard  fidl  of  Nature  and 
Truth, 
Saying,  ••  Don't  you  remember  T" 

JSEtsaCosft. 

Remeniber  me,  I  pray — but  not 

In  Flora's  gay  and  blooming  hour. 
When  every  brake  hath  found  its  note. 

And  sunshine  smiles  in  every  flower ; 
But  when  the  &lling  leaf  is  sere, 

And  withers  sadly  from  the  tree, 
4nd  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  year 

Cold  autnmn  weeps, — remember  me. 

Edward  EvereU, 
Remember  me — not,  I  entreat. 

In  scenes  of  festal  week-day  joy; 
JT.ir  then  it  were  not  kind  or  meet 

Thy  iboughts  thy  pleasures  diould  alloy; 
Bat  on  the  sacred  Sabbath  day, 

Anci,  dearest,  on  thy  bended  knee. 
When  thou  for  those  thou  lov'st  dost  pray, 

Bweot  sister,  then  remember  me. 

Edward  Everttt, 


I  think  of  thee  when  monring  springs 

FVom  slosp^  with  plumage  bath'd  in  dew. 
And,  like  a  young  bird,  lifts  its  wings 

Of  gladness  on  the  welkin  blue ; 
And  when,  at  noon,  the  breath  of  love 

O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wanderin^^  free, 
And  sent  in  music  from  the  grove, 

I  thiidc  of  thee-*!  think  of  thee. 

Oeorg%  2>.  PrenfioL 

I  think  of  thee,  when,  soft  and  wide, 

The  evening  spreads  her  robes  of  light, 
And,  like  a  young  and  timid  bride. 

Sits  Uoshing  in  the  arms  of  night : 
And  when  the  moon's  sweet  orescent  springe 

In  light  o'er  heaven's  wide  waveleas  sea. 
And  stars  are  forth,  like  blessed  things, 

I  think  of  thee  — I  think  of  thee. 

George  D,  PreaikL 


REPENTANCE. 

In  ashes  and  sackcloth  he  did  array 
His  dainty  course,  proud  humours  to  abate; 
And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day. 
The  swellmgs  of  his  wounds  to  mitigate ; 
And  made  him  pray  both  early  and  eke  late : 
And  ever  as  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 
Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot. 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupted  spot 

8penaar*B  Fairy  Qatfli. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven^  nor  earth. 

ShaJcM.  Two  Gentlemen  ef  Ferns. 

If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit 

Shak$.  Two  Gentlemen  ef  Vervm, 
They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  &ults; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  —  so  may  my  husband. 

Shake.  Meature/or  Measare. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 

With  such  a  heady  current,  soow'ring  Aults, 

Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  foil  at  once, 

As  in  this  king. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 
T'o  fhistrate  prophecies;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  mj  seeming. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Part  11 


KEFBNTANCH 
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Let  me  tell  the  worid. 
If  he  oat-live  the  envy  of  thie  day, 
England  did  never  owe  eo  eweet  a  hope, 
So  mnch  misoonetraed  in  hie  wratonneeo. 

ShakB.  Hfwy  IV.    Pari  1. 

Yet  time  eenroe,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
YooT  banishM  honoora,  and  restore  yourselvea 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again. 

Shaka.  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

#      I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

ShakB.  A$  yra  Wte  U. 

Like  gross  terms. 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfbctncss  of  time. 
Cast  off  his  followers :  and  their  memory 
Shan  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  life  of  others ; 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantage. 

Shaka.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  thou  ehalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots,— 
Till  then  I  banish  thee. 

Shaks.  Henry  TV.    Part  IT. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  ibol-born  jest ; 

Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 

For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 

That  I  have  tumM  away  my  former  self; 

So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 
like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o*er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

Shaka.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended : 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent 

Shaka.  Richard  TIL 

Hie  drunkard,  after  all  his  lavish  cups. 
Is  dry,  and  then  is  sober;  so  at  length. 
When  you  awake  from  this  lascivious  dream. 
Repentance  then  will  follow,  like  the  sting 
Flac'd  in  the  adder's  taiL 

We&if  cr*s  WhUe  DemL 

Heaven  and  angels 
Take  great  delight  in  a  converted  sinner : 
Why  should  you  then,  a  servant  and  professor, 
Differ  so  much  from  them  7  if  every  woman. 
That  commits  evil,  should  be  therefore  kept 
Back  in  desires  of  goodness,  how  should  virtne 
Be  known  and  honourM? 

Jf«iU{eloii*t  Women  ftetosre  Women. 


Man  should  do  nothing  that  he  should  repents 
But  if  he  have,  and  say  that  he  is  swry ; 
It  is  a  worse  fault,  if  he  be  not  truly. 

Beaumont  and  FUteheu 

Before 

We  end  our  pilgrimage,  *t  is  fit  that  we 

Should  leave  corruption,  and  foul  sin,  behind  us. 

But  with  washM  feet  and  hands,  the  heathens  dar'd 

not 

Enter  their  profone  temples ;  and  for  me 

To  hope  my  passage  to  eternity 

Can  be  made  easy,  till  I  have  shook  off 

The  burthen  of  my  sins  in  free  oonfossion, 

Aided  with  sorrow,  and  repentance  for  them. 

Is  against  reason. 

Maaalnger*a  Emperor  of  ike  EaaL 

Sorrow  for  past  ills,  doth  restore  frail  man 

To  his  first  innocence. 

Nahba^a  Mieroeoomui 

'T  is  not,  to  cry  God  mercy,  or  to  sit 
And  droop,  or  to  confoss  that  thou  hast  fail*d : 
'  T  is  to  bewail  the  sins  thou  didst  commit ; 
And  not  commit  those  sins  thou  hast  bewaird. 
He  that  bewails  and  not  forsakes  them  too ; 
Confesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 

Qvarlea 

*T  is  not  too  late  to  recant  all  this ; 
And  there  is  oti  more  glory  in  repenting 
Us  of  some  errors,  than  never  to  have  err*d : 
Because  we  find  there  are  more  folks  have  judg- 
ment 
Hian  ingenuity. 

FonntaMo  Rewarda  of  Ttrfvs 

As  carnal  seamen  in  a  storm 
Turn  pious  converts  and  reform. 

BuiUr'a  Hudihno 

Habitual  evils  change  not  on  a  sudden. 
But  many  days  must  pass,  and  many  sorrows ; 
Conscious  remorse,  and  anguish  must  be  felt, 
To  curb  desire,  to  break  the  stubborn  will, 
And  work  a  second  nature  in  the  souL 
Em  virtue  can  resume  the  place  she  lost 

Rowe'a  ITJpsssr 

Come,  fiJr  repentance,  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
Soft  harbinger  of  soon  returning  virtne ! 
The  weeping  messenger  of  grace  from  heav'n ! 

Brmm*o  JMbimi 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ; 

So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven. 

Unfit  for  earth,  nndoomM  for  heaven. 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death. 

Bynn 


A.  change  in  Peter*!  life  ye  must  not  hope : 

To  try  to  waah  an  aas's  fiice, 

Is  really  labour  to  misplace ; 

And  really  Ion  of  time  aa  well  as  soap. 

Dr.  Woleott'i  Peter  Pindar, 

Higfh  minds  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  remorse ! 
Fear  for  their  scourge  mean  villains  have ; 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave. 

SeoWs  Marmion, 

Some  who  offend  from  a  suspicious  nature. 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e*en  the  offence  into  a  favour. 

Joanna  BailUe^e  De  Montford. 

Priest,  spare  thy  words ;  I  add  not  to  my  sins 
Tliat  of  presumption,  in  pretending  now 
To  offer  up  to  heaven  the  fbrcM  repentance 
Of  some  short  moments  for  a  life  of  crimes. 

Joanna  BaUUe^M  Orra, 

Repentance  oflen  finds  too  late, 

To  wound  us  is  to  harden ; 
And  Love  is  on  the  verge  of  Hate, 

Each  time  it  stoops  for  pardon. 

BuhDer*$  Poeme. 

I  have  deeply  felt 
The  mockery  of  the  hollow  shrine  at  which  my 

spirit  knelt 
Mine  is  the  requiem  of  years  in  reckless  folly 

pas8*d, 
llie  wail  above  departed  hopes  on  a  frail  venture 

cast; 
rhe  vain  regret  that  steals  above  the  wreck  of 

squanderM  hours, 
Like  the  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind  over  the 

faded  flowers.  WhitHer''9  Poem». 


REPROOF. 

Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her.    She*s  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes. 

And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Skak$.  Cym&eltne. 

Tbaa  turn*st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul. 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
Kb  will  not  leave  their  tinct    . 

Shake.  Hamlet. 

tf  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself 
Jjet  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong ; 
For,  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known. 
First  he  should  shame  to  act  them.   My  strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice ;  and,  with  a  gripe. 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  natures, 
As  lick  up  ev  ry  idle  vanity. 

JoRsna't  Every  Man  out  of  hie  Humour. 


Prithee,  forgive  m«; 
I  did  but  chide  in  jest,  the  best  loves  on  it 
Sometimes,  it  sets  an  edge  upon  affectioD. 
When  wfi  invite  our  best  friends  to  a  feast, 
*T  is  not  all  sweet-meats  that  we  set  be&rc  tiiem; 
There  *s  somewhat  sharp  and  salt,  both  to  wbet 

appetite. 
And  make  tliem  taste  tlicir  wine  well :  So  methinki, 
After  a  friendly,  sharp,  and  savoury  chiding, 
A  kiss  tastes  wondrous  well,  and  fiiU  o*  the  mpe. 
Middlrtoh'e  Women  beware  Wi 


Do  not  with  too  severe 
A  harshness  chide  the  error  of  his  love; 
Lest  like  a  crystal  stream,  which  unopposed, 
Rons  with  a  smooth  brow  gently  in  its  coane, 
Being  stoppM  o*  th*  sudden,  his  calm  nature  nob 
Into  a  wilful  fury,  and  persists 
In  his  intended  fancy ! 

Clapthome'e  Albertue  WeJUiuUk 

Reprove  not  in  his  wrath  incensed  man; 
Good  counsel  comes  clean  out  of  season  then: 
But  when  his  fury  is  appeas'd,  and  pass*d, 
He  will  conceive  his  fault,  and  mend  at  last 

Renifiik 

I  will  not  let  thee  sleepy  nor  eat,  nor  drink; 
But  I  will  ring  thee  such  a  piece  of  chiding, 
Thou  shalt  confess  the  troubled  sea  more  calm; 
That  thunder  with  less  violence  cleaves  the  air: 
The  ravens,  screech-owls,  and  the  mandnkeV 

voice 
Shall  be  thy  constant  music. 

Randolph'e  JeeSmii  Jmbu 

Thou  discord  in  this  choral  harmony! 
That  dost  profane  the  loveliest  light  and  air 
God  ever  gave :  be  still,  and  look,  and  listen ! 

Mrs.  Oegoed^i  PeoKt, 

How  dare  you  bring  your  inharmonious  heart 

To  such  a  scene  7    How  dare  you  let  your  voioe 

Talk  out  of  tune  so  with  the  voice  of  God 

In  earth  and  sky? 

Jlfrs.  OsgofNTt  PffM 

Take  back  your  cold,  inane,  and  carping  mind 
Into  the  world  you  came  from  and  belong  to— 
The  world  of  common  cares  and  sordid  aima 

Mrs.  Oegeete  Fmm 


REPUTATION. 

MjHKlf  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foet; 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  sbaiMt 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  namfl. 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave) 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  ham 

Wmk9.IMeTill 


RESOLUTION. 
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The  purest  trcasore  mortal  times  afford. 

Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away, 

Men  are  bat  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay« 

Shaks.  Richard  IL 

Thy  credit  wary  keep,  't  is  quickly  gone : 
Being  got  by  many  actions,  lost  by  one. 

Randdpk, 

The  reputation 

Of  virtuous  actions  pass'd,  if  not  kept  up 

By  an  access,  and  fresh  supply  of  new  ones, 

Is  lost  and  soon  forgotten ;  and  like  palaces. 

For  want  of  habitation  and  repair, 

Dissolve  to  heaps  of  ruin. 

DenhanCi  Sophy, 

No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good : 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

Denham. 

lie  that  is  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market 

BenJonson, 

O  reputation .'  dearer  far  than  life. 

Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  of  smell, 

Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilt  by  some  rash  hand, 

Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 

Of  the  rude  spiller,  ever  can  collect 

To  its  first  purity  and  native  sweetness. 

SeweWi  Sir  WaUer  Rakigh. 


RESOLUTION.       ' 

When  resolution  hath  prepar*d  the  will ; 
It  wants  no  helps  to  further  any  ill. 

Mirror  for  MagittrtUei, 

Let  come  what  will,  I  mean  to  bear  it  out. 
And  either  live  with  glorious  victory, 
Or  die  with  fame,  renown'd  for  chivalry : 
He  is  not  worthy  of  the  honey-comb, 
That  shuns  the  hive  because  the  bees  have  stings. 

Shaki. 

Elxperience  teacheth  us 

That  resolution 's  a  sole  help  at  need : 

And  tliis,  my  lord,  our  honour  teacheth  us, 

Tliat  we  be  bold  in  every  enterprise : 

Then  since  there  is  no  way,  but  fight  or  die. 

Be  resolute,  my  lord,  fiir  victory. 

Shaki. 

1  *11  fight,  till  from  my  bones  the  flesh  be  hack*d. — 

Give  me  my  armour. 

Shaki,  Macbeth. 

Ring  the  alarum-bell :  blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we  *n  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

8hak9,  Macbeth, 
2D 


Hang  out  our  banners ;  on  the  outward  walls 
The  cry  is  still,  they  come :  our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  fbrc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  darefol,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home. 

SJioke,  Macbeth, 

I  will  not  yield, 
To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  win  I  try  tlie  last :  before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries.  Hold,  enouglL 

Shake,  Macbeth 

Why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought : 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time :  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
Tliat  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example ;  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field ; 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den. 
And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremj^le 

there  7 
O,  let  it  not  be  said !  forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  too  nigh. 

Shake,  Xing  John, 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  present  me 

Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ; 

Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 

lliat  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 

Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 

Be  thus  to  them. 

Shake,  Coriolamte 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  fiurego  the  purpose 

That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Shakepem* 

All  the  soul 
Of  man  is  resolution ;  which  expires 
Never  from  valiant  men,  till  their  last  breatli ; 
And  then  with  it,  like  a  flame  extinguish'd 
For  want  of  matter ;  it  does  not  die,  but 
Rather  ceases  to  live. 

Chafman^e  Rewnge  for  WomoM 
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Bravo  resolution ;  I  am  proud  to  see 
So  sweet  a  gTB,fi  upon  a  wormwood  tree ; 
Whose  juice  is  g-all,  but  yet  the  fruit  most  rare. 
Heywood'B  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange, 

Entice  the  trusty  sun 

From  his  ecliptic  line,  ho  shall  obey 

Vour  beck,  and  wander  from  his  sphere,  ere  I 

From  my  resolves. 

Baron'e  Mirza. 

If  your  resolutions  be  like  mine, 
We  will  yet  give  our  sorrows  a  brave  end. 
Justice  is  fi>r  us,  so  may  fortune  be : 
I  *m  a  brig-ht  proof  of  her  inconstancy. 
But  if  no  god  will  lend  us  any  aid. 
Let  us  be  gods  and  fortune  to  ourselves. 

CtowiCb  DariuB. 

Men  make  resolves,  and  pass  into  decrees 
71ie  motions  of  the  mind !  with  how  much  ease, 
In  such  resolves,  doth  passion  make  a  flaw. 
And  bring  to  nothingf  what  was  raisM  to  law. 

ChurehiU. 

There  lies  no  desert  in  the  land  of  life, 
For  e*en  that  tract  that  barrenest  doth  seem, 
Laboiu:*d  of  thee  in  faith  and  hope,  shall  teem 
With  heavenly  harvests  and  rich  gatherings  rife. 

FraneeB  Kemhle  Butler, 

They  waken, 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  an  energy, 

A  spirit  that  will  not  be  shaken 

Till  frail  mortality  shall  die. 

WiUiB^B  PoeniB. 

Tliere  *s  no  impossibility  to  him 

Who  stands  prepared  to  conquer  every  hazard : 

The  fearful  are  the  fiiiling. 

Afrs.  HMb  Omumd  Groetemr. 

Press  on !  there  *8  no  such  word  as  fail ; 

Press  nobly  on !  the  goal  is  near  — 
Ascend  the  mountain !  breast  the  gale ! 

Look  upward,  onward — never  fear ! 
Why  shouldst  thou  faint  7    Heaven  smiles  above. 

Though  storm  and  vapour  intervene ; 
That  sun  shines  on,  whose  name  is  Love, 

Serenely  o*er  life*s  shadowM  scene. 

Park  Benjamin, 

Press  on '  jf  Fortune  play  thee  false 

To-day,  to-morrow  she  Ml  be  true ; 
^Vhom  now  she  sinks  she  now  exalts. 

Taking  old  gi(U  and  granting  new. 
Tue  wisdom  of  the  present  hour 

Makes  up  for  follies  past  and  gone ; 
Vo  weakness  strength  succeeds,  and  power 

From  frailty  springs  —  press  on !  press  on ! 

Park  Benjamin, 
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And  see! 

*Tis  come,  the  gJoiious  morn !  the  secood  bu 

Of  heaven  and  earth !  awakening  nature  hem 

The  new  creating-  word,  and  startB  to  life. 

In  every  hcightenM  form,  from  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free. 

TAosi«dR*<  Seum 

Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  tliat  power 

And  wisdom  ofl  arraignM :  sec  now  the  cause, 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd, 

And  died  neglected :  why  tlic  good  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin*d 

In  starving  solitude ;  while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thoughts 

To  form  unreal  wants. 

ThomBon'i  Satm. 

Now  starting  up  among  the  living  chang*d, 
Appeared  innumerous  the  risen  dead. 
Each  particle  of  dust  was  claim*d :  the  tor^ 
For  ages  trod  b<meath  the  careless  feet 
Of  men,  rose,  organiz*d  in  human  Ibrm. 

PoUoek'B  Ca^mtfTmL 

The  doors  of  death  were  open'd ;  and  in  the  dark 
And  loathsome  vault,  and  silent  charnel-hoiBe, 
Moving, were  heard  the  moulder*d  bones  thatsoogbt 
Their  proper  place.    Instinctive,  every  soul 
Hew  to  its  clayey  part :  from  grass-grown  omuU, 
The  nameless  spirit  took  its  ashes  up, 
Reanimate ;  and  merging  from  beneath 
The  flattcr'd  marble,  undistinguished  rose 
The  great,  nor  heeded  once  the  lavisli  rhyme 
And  oostly  pomp  of  sculptured  marble  vain. 

PotM^B  Count  tf  Tim. 

How  win  it  be  whcm  nations  hear 
The  blast  tiiat  wakes  the  dead  7 

MrB,  HtWBM- 


RETIREMENT.— (See  also  Cocmrt 

Life.) 

Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sfseA 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  are  not  these  wood? 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 

ShakB.  Ab  you  Hh  iL 

Haply,  this  life  is  best, 

If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 

That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  oorrespoodin; 

With  your  stiff  age :  but  unto  U8«  it  is 

A  cell  of  ignorance. 

SkakB,  CymkSm 
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How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  I  can  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingalc^s  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

Shahs,  T\jDO  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

Court  honours,  and  your  shadows  of  true  joy, 
That  shine  like  stars,  but  till  a  greater  light 
Drown  your  weak  lustre ;  I  abjure  your  sight; 
Ev*n  from  my  meditations,  and  my  thoughts 
I  banish  your  enticing  vanities ; 
And  closely  kept  within  my  study  walls, 
As  from  a  cave  of  rest,  henceforth  I  *11  see 
And  smile,  but  never  taste  your  misery. 

Goffe'B  Raging  Turk, 

Thy  father's  poverty  has  made  thee  happy ; 
For,  though  *t  is  true,  this  solitary  life 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty,  O  my  child ! 
Yet  *t  is  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  court-aspersions. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Laws  of  Candy* 

Was  man  e'er  bless'd  with  that  excess  of  joy 

Equal  to  ours,  to  us  that  feel  no  want 

Of  high  court  &vours,  life's  licentiousness  ? 

Riehard»*$  Messalina, 

I  'd  rather,  like  the  violet,  grow 

Unmark'd  i'  th*  shaded  vale. 

Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  know 

Are  breath'd  fbrth  by  an  angry  gale : 

There  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  below. 

HahbingtmCe  Castara, 

O  happiness  of  sweet  retir'd  content  I 

To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

Denham, 

How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man : 
Take  noisy  vexing  greatness  they  that  please. 
Give  me  obscure,  and  safe,  and  silent  ease. 

Croion*9  ThesteB, 
And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

Milton'i  Jl  Penserooo. 
Wisdom's  self 
0(i  seeks  BO  sweet  retired  solitude ; 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation. 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  go  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

MilioR*$  ComuM, 


Dear  solitary  groves,  where  peace  does  dwell ! 

Sweet  harbours  of  pure  love  and  innocence ! 

How  willingly  could  I  for  ever  stay 

Beneath  the  shade  of  your  embracing  greens, 

List'ning  to  the  harmony  of  warbling  birds, 

Tun'd  with  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  streams ; 

Upon  whose  bank,  in  various  livery. 

The  fragrant  offspring  of  the  early  year. 

Their  heads,  like  graceful  swans,  bent  proudly 

down. 
See  their  own  beauties  in  the  crystal  flood. 

Roche9teT*9  Vdlentmum, 

Safety  dwells 
Remote  fi'om  multitude ;  the  world 's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around ! 
We  must  or  imitate,  or  disapprove ; 
Must  list  as  their  accomplices,  or  foes ; 
That  stains   our  innocence;   this  wounds  our 

peace. 
From  nature's  birth,  hence,  wisdom  has  beeo 

smit 
With  sweet  recess,  and  languisfat  for  the  shade. 

Young'e  Night  Thougktt^ 

What  are  the  falling  rills«  the  pendent  shades. 

The  morning  bowers,  the  evening  colonnades, 

But  sofl  recesses  for  the  weary  mind 

To  sigh  unheard  into  the  passing  wind ! 

So  the  struck  deer,  in  some  sequester'd  part. 

Lies  down  to  die  (the  arrow  in  his  heart :) 

There  hid  in  shades,  and  wasting  day  by  day, 

Inly  he  bleeds  and  pants  his  soul  away. 

Pope. 

His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall  I 
No  pleasing  iatricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other; 
The  sufifering  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
IVees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees ; 
With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  play'd. 
And  there  a  summer-house  that  knows  no  shade. 

Pope''s  Moral  Eseays, 

What,  what  is  virtue  but  repose  of  mind, 

A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 

Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 

Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform, 

And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  7 

But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 

And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 

A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 

Across  th'  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  HtllJ 

more  gay. 

Tftomtpfi't  CoMtle  qf  Indolence 
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No  noise,  no  care,  no  Tanity,  no  strife ; 
Men,  woods,  and  fields,  all  breathe  untroubled  life. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear ; 
Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  *t  is  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease. 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace 
lliat  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate, 
High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 

ThoiMon, 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  lov*d  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray. 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
ImbitterM  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renownM  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  ScipiO)  to  the  soft  Cumiean  shore  ' 

Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

Tkomton^s  CastU  <f  InddUnce. 

Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  luird. 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream, 
Gonfiis*d,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix. 
Ten  thousand  wand*ring  images  of  things, 
Soothe  every  gust  of  passion  into  peace ; 
AH  but  the  swellings  of  the  soflenM  heart. 
That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

Tk(mi9on*»  Seasons, 

Now  from  the  town. 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 
Ofl  let  me  wander  o*er  the  dewy  fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling 

drops 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 
OC  sweet-brier  hedges,  I  pursue  my  walk. 

7%om«on*»  SeasonB. 

Welcome,  ye  shades !  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 
Ye  lofly  pines  !    Ye  venerable  oaks ! 
Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o*er  the  steep ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  souL 

Thom$on*8  Seanns, 

O,  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he !  who,  far  from  public  rage. 
Peep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retir'd, 
IMnks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  wisdom  and  whom  nature  charm. 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd. 
And  Mar  abov^  this  little  scene  of  things ; 
T«  tread  low-thoughted  vice  beneath  their  feet; 
To  eoothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace ; 
A  ad  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

JTunnson^s  Seasons.  \ 


The  fan  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states. 
Move  not  the  man,  who,  f^om  the  world  escap'd, 
In  still  retreats,  and  flow*ry  solitudes. 
To  nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month, 
And  day  to  day,  thro'  the  revolving  year ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart ; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more 

Thomson's  Seassu. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain. 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  heart ! 
Or  lullM  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain. 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest ! 

TttinnRond, 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent. 

Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can*t  prevent ; 

His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 

Not  puffing  puird  against  the  tide. 

He,  paddling  by  the  scufiling  crowd. 

Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  row'd. 

And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play« 

Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  firay. 

Gfssn  s  Sfites. 

Oh  \  blest  of  heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 

Of  luxury,  the  syren !  nor  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever. blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 

Of  nature  fair  imagination  cuDs 

To  charm  the  enliven'd  soul ! 

Akensid^s  PUasans  vf  Inmgmatios. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  fi-om  care,  that  never  must  be  mine : 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  trr, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly! 

GoUsmUh's  Deserted  VUhge 

Could'st  thou  resign  the  park  and  pla  v,  content, 
For  the  feir  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent : 
There  roight'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  tho  smiling  land. 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping 

flow'rs, 
Direct  thy  rivulets  and  twine  thy  bow'rs ; 
And,  while  thy  beds  a  cheap  repast  afford. 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord : 
There  ev'ry  bush  with  nature's  music  rings, 
There  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile. 
And  bless  thy  evening  walk  and  morning  toiL 

Dr.  Jakttson's  Z^smion. 
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The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds, 
Arc  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  favourites 
■bare.  Cowper*9  Retirement 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 
I     Where,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequester'd  spot. 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o*er,  , 

And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees. 
Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 
And  having  livM  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 

Cowper*9  Retirement 
Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid, 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade. 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate, 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Cowper*9  Retirement 

The  love  of  nature  and  the  scenes  she  draws 
Are  iiature*8  dictates.    Strange !  there  should  be 

found 
Who  self-imprisonM  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom. 

Cotoper's  ToA. 
O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  to  shade, 
^Vhere  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  and  successful  war 
Might  never  reach  me  more !  .  My  ear  is  pa 
My  Boul  is  sick  with  ev*ry  day's  report, 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filFd. 

Cotoper**  Task, 

But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandon'd,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret. 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  stiU. 

Cowper'9  Tatk, 
£v*n  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoi'd 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint. 
Of  nigiit«hade  or  Valerian,  grace  the  wall 
He  cultivates.  Cawper'9  Ta9L 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world.    To  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 
To  hear  the  roll  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safo  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th*  uninjur*d  oar. 

Coieper's  Tatk. 


How  various  his  employment,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen. 
Delightful  industry  enjoyM  at  home. 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
DressM  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad. 

Cowper*9  Ta9k 

Happiest  of  men !  if  the  same  soil  invites 
A  chosen  fow,  companions  of  his  youth. 
Once  foUow-rakes,  perhaps,  now  rural  fHends; 
With  whom  in  easy  commerce  to  pursue 
Nature's  fVee  charms,  and  vie  for  sylvan  fame ; 
A  fiur  ambition,  void  of  strifo  or  guile, 
Or  jealousy,  or  pain  to  be  outdone. 

Armatrong'9  Art  of  Pre9ermng  Healih 

Ye  who  amid  the  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind ; 
Fly  the  rank  city,  shun  the  turbid  air ; 
Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead. 
The  dying,  sickening,  and  the  living  world 
Exhaled,  to  sully  heaven's  transparent  dome 
With  dim  mortality. 

Amutrong'9  Art  qfPre9erving  HeaUk. 

Half-way  up 
He  built  his  house,  whence  by  stealth  he  caught, 
Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 
That  sooth'd,  not  stirr'd. 

Rogera'e  Italy. 

Oh,  Psyche,  happy  in  thine  ignorance ! 
Couldst  thou  but  shun  this  heart-tormenting  bane; 
Be  but  content,  nor  daringly  advance 
To  meet  the  bitter  hour  of  threatened  pain ; 
Pure  spotless  dove !  seek  thy.  safo  nest  again 
Let  true  affection  sfiun  the  public  eye. 
And  quit  the  busy  circle  of  the  vain. 
For  there  the  treacherous  snares  concealed  lie : 
Oh  timely  warned  escape !  to  safe  retirement  fly  I 

Mrs.  Tighe'9  Peyeke, 

How  much  they  err,  who^  to  their  interest  blind, 
Slight  the  calm  peace  which  fix)m  retirement  flows ! 
And  while  they  think  their  fleeting  joys  to  bind. 
Banish  the  tranquil  bliss  which  heaven  for  man 
designed !  Mrs,  THghe's  Psyche 

So  thy  fair  hand,  enamourM  foncy !  gleans 
The  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  years ; 
Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thoughts 
Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remou* 
Where  love  and  lore  may  calm  alternate  hours, 
With  peace  embosom'd  in  Idalian  bowers . 
Remote  fi'om  busy  life's  bewilder'd  way. 
O'er  all  his  heart  shall  taste  and  beauty  sway. 

CampbdCs  PUantref  of  Haps 
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There  shall  be  love,  when  genial  morn  appears, 
Like  pensive  beauty  smilingr  in  her  tears, 
Ta  watch  the  bri£;htenin|r  roses  of  the  sky, 
And  muse  on  nature  with  a  poet*s  eye ! 

CampbeWt  Pleamrei  rf  Hope, 

To  fly  ftom,  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind ; 

All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil. 

Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 

Deep  in  its  fbontain,  lest  it  overboil 

In  the  hot  throng  where  we  become  the  spoil 

Of  our  inaction,  till  too  late  and  long 

We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 

In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  fi>r  ¥nroDg, 

*  Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none 

are  stixng* 
Is  it  not  better  then  to  be  alone,  * 

And  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  7 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  the  musing  lake. 
Which  fbeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  froward  infhnt  her  own  care, 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doomed  to  inflict 

or  bear  7  Byrtm'9  ChUde  Harold. 

Softly  the  blended  light  of  evening  rests 
Upon  thee,  lovely  stream !    Thy  gentle  tide. 
Picturing  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sky, 
Onward,  unbroken  by  the  ruffling  wind. 
Majestically  flows.    O !  by  thy  side. 
Far  fitan  the  tumult  and  the  throng  of  men 
And  the  vain  cares  that  vex  poor  human  life, 
*T  were  happiness  to  dwell,  alone  with  thee, 
And  the  wide  solemn  grandeur  of  the  soene. 

Mr$.  EUeCo  Poem$. 

I  go  to  seek  my  own  hearth-stone 
Bosom*d  in  yon  green  hills  alone ; 
A  secret  lodge  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fidries  plann*d. 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  evil  men  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emenon. 

O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  when  I  am  stretchM  beneath  the  pines 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
1  laugh  at  the  love  and  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
^'ur  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet? 

Ralph  Waido  Emoroon, 


— Let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 

Retire,  and  in  their  presence  reassure 

My  feeble  virtue. 

BryavCu  Fortd  Hymk 

Oh !  I  would  lean  and  listen  to  the  breexe 

Winding  from  air-haips  a  selectest  note ; 

And  I  would  hear  the  music  of  the  aeaa 

An  under-music  float ! 

WiUiamW^Baet 


REVENGE. 

Haste  me  to  know  it;  that  I  with  wiogi  as  swift 

As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Shgkt.  HtwHtL 

I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  At  weed 

That  roots  itself  in  case  on  Lethe  wharfj 

Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this  7 

Shttki,Hak. 

How  stand  I  then. 
That  have  a  &ther  killM,  a  mother  stained, 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood, 
And  let  all  sleep  7  while  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That  fbr  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  pIo( 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent. 
To  hide  the  slain  7  O,  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

Shakt.Hank. 

Am  I  then  rcTeng'd 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 

When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  fbr  his  passage? 

Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  beat 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage; 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed; 

At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  H : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  beatco; 

And  that  his  soul  be  as  damn*d,  and  black, 

As  helL  whereto  it  goes. 

Shtkt,  HaiA. 

To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  deril 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit! 
I  dare  damnation :  to  this  point  I  stand  — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  oomes :  only  I  *]1  be  reveng'd. 

Had  aU  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  reveoge 

Had  stomach  for  them  alL 

Skeh,(Mi^ 
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O,  that  tho  daTe  had  ibrty  thousand  Utw  ; 
Om  10  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  reven^re. 

Shakt.  OtkeUo. 

My  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 

Shall  ne*er  look  back,  ne^cr  ebb  to  humble  love. 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  ap. 

Shak$,  OtkeOo, 

I  'am  disgracM,  impeach*d,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander^s  vcnom*d  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  euro,  but  his  heart's  blood 
Which  breathM  this  poison. 

ShaJet,  Richard  JL 

This  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  bo  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  7 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  ibrcst  bear  would  lick  7 
Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  lace. 

ShakB.  Henry  VL    Part  III. 

See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death, 

0,  may  such  jrarple  tears  be  always  shed 
From  thoae  that  wish  the  doWn&ll  of  our  house ! 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say — I  sent  thee  thither, 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 

Shakt.  Henry  VL    Part  III. 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 

To  be  reveng*d  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Shake.  Richard  III. 

As  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonour*d  by  a  man  which  ever 
ProfessM  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter. 

Shake.  Winter*e  T\iU. 

And  Ceeear^s  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Atd  by  his  side,  come  hot  firom  hell, 
Sliall  in  the  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  Havoc^  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Shake  JvUue  Caear, 

1 11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 
I  ni  have  my  bond :  and  therefore  ^peak  no  m<»'e, 
1 11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield, 
To  Christian  intercessors. 

Shake.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Tlie  &ircst  action  of  our  human  life, 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury ; 
For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strifo, 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie : 
And  't  is  a  firmer  conquest,  truly  said, 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

Lady  Elixabeih  Careu^e  Mkiam, 


But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind : 
Do  we  bis  body  fVom  our  fury  save, 
And  let  oar  hate  prevail  against  his  mind  7 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  for  than  he. 

Lady  EUzaheth  Carew'e  Miriam 

Honour  hath  her  degrees :  there  is  excess 
In  all  revenge,  that  may  be  done  with  less. 

Lord  Brooke^e  Alaham 
Tlie  best  revenge  is  to  reform  'our  crimes ; 
Then  time  crowns  sorrows,  sorrows  sweeten  times. 
MiddieUm  and  Rewletfe  Spamth  Gifeey* 

In  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge  : 
Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  loss ;  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 
When,  rebels  unto  reason,  passions  fbught  it, 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  offcr'd,  entertain'd  by  none 
Bat  oowards,  base,  and  abject  spirits ;  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion. 

Maeeinger'e  City  Madam. 

How  just  soever 
Our  reasons  are  to  remedy  our  wrongs, 
We  're  yet  to  leave  them  to  their  will  and  pow'r. 
That  to  that  purpose  have  authority. 

3Saeeinger  and  Fiddle  Fatal  Dowry. 

Rise  fh>m  thy  scorching  den,  thou  soul  of  mis- 
chief! 
My  blood  boils  hotter  than  the  poisoa'd  flesh 
Of  Hercules  cloth'd  in  the  Centaur's  shirt : 
Swell  me,  revenge !  till  I  become  a  hill 
High  as  Olympus*  cloud-dividing  top ; 
That  I  might  fall,  and  crush  them  into  air. 

fiawUne'e  RebeUum. 
Revenge,  impatient  Hubert  proudly  sought. 
Revenge,  which  ev'n  when  just,  the  wise  deride ; 
For  on  past  wrongs  we  spend  ouf  time  and  thought 
Which  scarce  against  the  future  can  provide. 

Sir  W.  Davenant'e  Gondibert 

Revenge,  weak  women's  valour,  and  in  men. 
The  ruffian's  cowardice,  keep  from  thy  breast : 
The  factious  palace  is  the  serpent's  den. 
Whom  cowards  there,  with  secret  slaughter  foasi 

Sir  W.  Davenant^e  Oondiberi 
Thither,  foil  fhtught  with  misehievous  revengn, 
Acours'd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies. 

Jtftbem't  Paradiae  LoeL 

'  Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  reooib. 

I't  Pandioe  Loet 
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TwiU  be  a  brave  revenge, 
To  raise  my  mind  to  a  constancy  so  highf 
That  may  look  down  upon  bis  threats ;  my  pa- 

tienoe 
Shall  mock  his  fury :  Nor  shall  he  be  so  happy 
To  make  me  miserable :  And  my  sufferings  shall 
Erect  a  prouder  trophy  to  my  name, 
Than  all  my  prosperous  actions. 

OrahanCi  Sophy. 

Revenge,  th*  attribute  of  gods !  they  stampM  it 
With  their  great  image  on  our  natures. 

OttDay'9  Venice  Pruerved, 

Destruction!  swi^ destruction 

Fall  on  my  coward  head,  and  make  my  name 

The  common  scorn  of  fools,  if  I  forgive  him. 

OtvoayU  Venice  PreMemed, 

It  wounds,  indeed. 
To  bear  affironts  too  great  to  be  forgiven. 
And  not  have  power  to  punish. 

Dryden^t  Spanish  Friar. 

Give  me  my  love,  my  hononr,  give  *em  back ! 
Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  ft 

Dryden^t  Den  SehaHian, 

My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  injur*d  honour. 
Impatient  of  the  wrong,  calls  for  revenge. 

Rowers  Ludy  Jane  Orey. 

Vengeance  is  still  alive ;  from  her  dark  covert 
With  all  her  snakes  erect  upon  her  breast. 
She  stalks  in  view,  and  fires  me  with  her  charms. 

Yottng'9  Revenge. 

How  stands  the  great  account  *twizt  me  and^ 

vengeance  7 
Tho*  much  is  paid,  yet  still  it  owes  me  much ; 
And  I  will  not  abate  a  single  groan. 

Young's  Revenge. 

What !  do  they  think  me  such  a  milky  boy, 
To  pay  my  vengeance  with  a  few  sofl  words ! 

Thomeon^s  Condanue. 

How  rash,  how  inconsiderate  is  rage ! 
How  wretched,  oh  \  how  fatal  is  our  error, 
When  to  revenge  precipitate  we  run ! 
Revenge,  that  still  with  double  force  recoils 
Back  on  itself  and  is  its  own  revenge, 
While  to  the  short-livM,  momentary  joy, 
Succeeds  a  train  of  woes,  an  age  of  torments. 

Frotode'e  PhUotas. 

Patience !  my  soul  disdains  its  stoic  maziro, 
Tlie  coward^s  virtue,  and  the  knave's  disguise : 

0  vengeance,  take  me  all,  I  'm  wholly  thine ! 

BeeJangham's  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

1  would  consort  with  mine  etemal  enemy, 
To  be  revengea  on  him« 

MatwrvCe  Bertram. 


Come  then,  revenge,  and  vritb  fhee  bring  akof 
Thy  barbarous  racks,  thy  soorpioBs,  diggoi, 

whips. 
The  torch  of  discord,  that  *twizt  dearest  ftiendt, 
*Twizt  sisters,  brothers,  and  parents  and  their 

children. 

Kindles  etemal  hate ;  at  the  dire  blast 

My  nature  shall  be  changM,  and  my  hot  Uood 

Turn  intogalL 

Barfar^s  Vti]^Q»aL 

Revenge  impatient  rose. 

He  threw  his  blood-stain*d  sword  in  thunder  dovo, 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 

Were  ne*er  prophetic  sound  so  fuU  of  woe. 

And  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat; 

And  tliough  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  bettreea, 

Dejected  pity,  at  his  side. 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied ; 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien. 

While  each  strainM  ball  of  sight  seem*d  bantin; 

fVom  his  head.  CoUms^s  Paum. 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 

But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame. 

ScoteiMarnam. 

Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o*er  the  slain. 
Had  lock*d  the  source  of  softer  woe ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain. 
Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow. 

SeoU's  Ley  of  the  Lad  VvutiA 

When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego, 

Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 

And  when  an  insult  I  forgive. 

Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live. 

ScoU't  ReUI^ 

One  sole  desire,  one  passion  now  remains, 
To  keep  life's  fever  still  within  his  veins  ^ 
Vengeance !  dire  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who 

.  cast 
O'er  him  and  all  he  lov'd  that  ruinous  blast 
For  this  he  still  lives  on,  careless  of  all 
The  wreaths  that  glory  on  his  path  lets  fiJli 
For  this  alone  exists — ^like  lightmng  fire 
To  speed  one  bolt  of  vengeance,  and  expire! 

Moore's  LaUa  RtS- 

Ay,  think  upon  the  cause— 
Forget  it  not : — when  you  he  down  to  rest, 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  wha 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omen'd  dood 
Upon  a  summer  day  of  fbstivaL 

ByrmU  Dege  tf  ^^^ 
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Man  vparoM  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slmnbering  Tenom  of  the  folded  snake : 
The  first  maj  turn -^ but  not  avenge  the  \Hioiw; 
Hie  last  expires  -—  but  leaves  no  livingr  fye ; 
Fast  to  the  doom*d  ofibnder*s  fi>rm  it  dings. 
And  he  may  crush— not  conquer — still  it  stings ! 

Bffron^$  Ccntdr, 

Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance ! 

Sprague*$  Shakspeare  Ode, 

Away  with  priTate  wrongs !    We  *I1  not  go  forth 
To  %ht  for  these  —  but  for  the  rights  of  man. 
Shout  freedom !  and  the  talismanic  word 
Will  open  all  the  treasures  of  the  soul— > 
And  war  fer  these  is  just,  and  wise,  and  holy : 
But  cry  revenge  !  and  a  dark  host  of  passions. 
Fell  as  the  fierce  hyena,  sweeps  along. 
And  makes  e*en  yictory  a  sound  of  terror, — 
For  what  is  gain*d  that  wo  can  turn  to  good  7 

Mrs,  HaWe  Ormond  Grosvenor, 

Away !  away !  I  will  not  hear 

Of  aught  save  death  or  vengeance  now ; 

By  the  eternal  skies  I  swear 

My  knee  shall  never  learn  to  bow ! 

I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  peace. 

Nor  grasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 

Lmk'd  to  the  pale-brow'd  stranger  race 

That  work  the  ruin  of  our  land. 

John  O.  SargetU, 

RICHES.  — (See  also  GOLD  and 
WEALTH.) 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 
The  wise  man*s  cumbrance,  if  not  snare,  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

MiUon*9  Paradise  Regained. 

Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive. 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth. 

MiUen^s  Paradise  R^ained, 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 

A  splendid  shilling. 

PhO^U  Splendid  ShtBing. 

Mach  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know ; 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy: 
At  be^  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys. 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust 
As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  ama2*d, 
Tliey  fkil  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see ; 
Hius  men,  in  shining  riches,  see  the  fkco 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  as  a  shade ; 
But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  again. 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  stifl. 

Young's  Night  T%mgkU, 


High^built  abundance,  heap  on  heap !  for  what? 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more ; 
Then,  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  throng. 

Young's  Night  ThoughU 

Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  eam*d ; 

Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

Or  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fboL 

But  fi>r  one  end,  one  much^neglected  use. 

Are  riches  worth  your  care ;  (fi>r  natoro's  wants 

Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied ;) 

This  noble  end  is,  to  produce  the  soul ; 

To  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light ; 

To  make  humanity  the  minister 

Of  bounteous  Providence ;  and  teach  the  breast 

The  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  HeaUh, 

Vers*d  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  life. 
He  [atied  man:  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  ftJsely-smiling  fate  has  curs*d  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 

Armstrong's  Art^qf  Preserving  HeaUhm 

Then  let  us  get  money,  like  bees  lay  up  honey; 

We  *11  build  us  new  hives  and  store  each  cell ; 
The  sight  of  our  treasure  shall  yield  us  great 
pleasure, 
We  *11  count  it,  and  chink  it,  and  jingle  it  well. 
Dr,  Franklin  —  Drinking  Song, 

My  purse  is  very  slim,  and  very  ftw 

The  acres  that  I  number ; 

But  I  am  seldom  stupid,  never  blue ; 

My  riches  are  an  honest  heart  and  true, 

And  quiet  slumber. 

Epes  SargttA, 

The  rich  man^s  son  inherits  lands, 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold. 

And  he  inherits  sof^  white  hands. 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  odd. 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

James  Russdl  LewtU 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares ; 
Tlie  bank  may  break,  the  fiictory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble-shares. 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn. 

James  JRtitisB  LowoU. 

The  rich  searoe  know  the  sweetest  thought 

That  gives  to  gold  its  worth : 
*Tis  in  the  dwelling  of  the  poor 

Hiis  thankful  thought  has  burth. 
When,  fi>r  a  time,  the  wolf  of  want 

Is  driven  firom  the  hearth. 

Mrs,  Hays  Hurry  Qvn 
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Oil,  rich  inan*B  son !  there  is  a  toilt 

Hiat  with  all  others  level  atandfl, 
Large  charitf  doth  never  loil. 

But  only  whiten,  soft  white  bands. 

Jamet  Ru9$dL  LnodL 


RIVERS. 

And  see  the  riven  how  they  mn 

Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 

Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow, 

Wave  suooeeding  wave,  thej  go 

A  various  journey  to  the  deep^ 

Like  human  lift,  to  endless  sleep ! 

Dyer*$  Oronger  HUL 

Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-6res  blaze  no  more ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Aloi^  thy  wild  and  willowM  shore ; 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  stiU, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  born. 
Since  first  they  roHM  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  rccd. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 
Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom*d  to  know ; 
And  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  years. 

Seoit9  Lay  of  the  La§l  Mintird, 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 
And  straggling  unto  ocean  as  it  might, 
Its  bounding  crystal  fh>lickM  in  the  ray. 
And  gttsh*d  from  clefl  to  crag  with  saltless  spray. 

Byron'9  laland. 

Who  may  trace  the  ways  that  ye  have  taken. 
Ye  streams  and  drops  7  who  separate  ye  all. 

And  find  the  many  places  ye  *ve  forsaken. 
To  come  and  rush  together  down  the  fall  7 

Mitt  Hannah  F»  Gould. 

Fair  River !  not  unknown  to  classic  song ;  — 
Which  still  in  varying  beauty  rolls  along, 
Where  first  thy  infant  fount  is  faintly  seen, 
A  line  of  silver  *mid  a  fi'inge  of  green ; 
Or  where,  near  towering  rocks  thy  bolder  tide. 
To  win  the  giant  guarded  pass  doth  glide ; 
Or  where  in  azure  maniie  pure  and  free 
Tliou  giv'st  tliy  u)ol  hand  to  the  waiting  sea. 

Mrt,  Sigowmey't  ComueUetU  River, 

The  brook, 
JThai  with  its  nlvery  gleam,  oomes  leapiag  doim 
From  the  hill-side,  has,  too^  a  tale  to  teU. 

Jlfrs.  £ttcf*t  PosMS. 


And  as  I  viem^d  the  hurrying  pace 
With  which  he  ran  his  turbid  laee^ 
Rushing,  alike  antir'd  and  wild, 
TLhraugh  shades  that  fitywn'd  and  flovm  (fal 

smU'd, 
Flying  by  every  green  recess 
Ttiat  woo*d  him  to  its  calm  caress, 
Yet  sometimes  turning  with  the  wind. 
As  if  to  leave  one  look  behind .' 
Oh !  I  have  thought,  and  thinking  sigh'd— > 
How  like  to  thee,  thou  restless  tide ! 
May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him, 
Who  roams  along  thy  water's  brim ! 
Through  what  alternate  shades  of  woe. 
And  flowers  of  joy  my  path  may  go ! 
How  many  an  humble,  still  retreat, 
May  rise  to  court  my  weary  feet. 
While  still  pursuing,  still  unblest, 
I  wander  on,  nor  dare  to  rest ! 
But,  urgent  as  the  doom  that  calls 
Thy  water  to  its  destin'd  falls, 
I  see  the  world's  bewildering  force 
Hurry  my  heart's  devoted  course 
From  lapse  to  lapse,  till  life  be  done. 
And  the  last  current  cease  to  run ! 

The  waters  in  their  brilliant  path  have  seen 
Tlie  desperate  strife  that  won  a  rescued  xrorld' 
The  deeds  of  men  who  live  in  grateful  heasts, 
And  hymn'd  their  requiem. 

ilTrf.  EOrL^The Svt^tAnm. 

Stream  of  my  Others  !  sweetly  still 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill ; 
Pour  slantwise  down  the  long  defile. 
Wave,  wood,  and  spire  beneath  them  smile. 

Whiaier,  —  The  Uarrmd. 

I  have  stood 
Where  Hudson  roll'd  his  lordly  flood : 
Look'd  down  the  Apollachian  peak 
On  Juniata's  silver  streak ; 
Have  seen  along  bis  valley  gleam 
The  Mohawk's  sofUy  winding  stream ; 
The  level  light  of  sunset  shine 
Hu'ough  broad  Potomac's  hem  of  pine; 
And  autumn's  rainbow-tinted  banner 
Hang  lightly  o'er  the  Susquehanna ; 
Yet  wheresoe'er  his  step  might  be, 
Thy  wandering  child  looks  back  to  thee. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows, 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  tiie  sky. 

Where,  waiting  tiU  the  west  wmd  bkmi^ 
The  fVeightod  clouds  at  anohor  fi& 
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Wben  bceeieB  are  Mft  and  akies  ara  ftir 
I  steal  an  hoar  from  study  and  care. 
And  lue  me  away  to  the  woodland  aoene, 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  ^reen; 
As  if  the  bright  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  stain  to  the  wave  they  drink ; 
And  they,  whose  meadows  it  mmmnrs  through. 
Had  nam'd  the  stream  from  its  own  £iir  hoe. 

Bryaa/*s  PoemM. 

Ay,  gather  Europe*8  royal  Rivers  all  •— 

The  snow-swell'd  Neva,  with  an  empire's  weight 

On  her  broad  breast,  she  yet  may  overwhelm ; 

Dark  Danube,  harrying,  as  by  foe  pursued. 

Through  shaggy  forests  and  by  palace  wallsi 

To  hide  its  terrors  in  a  sea  of  gloom ; 

The  castled  Rhine,  whose  vine-crown*d  waters 

flow. 
The  fount  of  fable  and  the  source  of  song ; 
The  rushing  Rhone,' in  whose  cerulean  depths 
The  loving  sky  seems  wedded  with  the  wave ; 
The  yellow  Tiber,  chok*d  with  Roman  spoils, 
A  dying  miser  shrinking  'neath  his  gold ; 
The  Seine,  where  Fashion  glasses  fiiirest  Innns ; 
And  Thames,  that  bears  the  riches  of  the  world : 
Gather  their  waters  in  one  ocean  mass, 
— -  Our  Mississippi,  rolling  proudly  on. 
Would  sweep  them  from  its  path,  or  swallow  up^ 
Like  Aaron*s  rod,  these  streams  of  fame  and  song ! 

JIfrf .  HdU*9  Poem$. 

O,  river !  gentle  as  a  wayward  child 

I  saw  thee  *mid  the  moonlight  hills  at  rest, 

Capricioos  tiling,  vrith  thine  own  beauty  wild, 
How  didst  thou  still  the  throbbing  of  thy  breast? 
Mrs.  E,  Oake§  Smith,--  To  the  Hudson  River. 

Where  Hudson's  wave,  o'er  silvery  sands, 

Winds  through  the  hills  afitr, 
Old  Cronest  like  a  monarch  stands, 

Crown'd  by  a  single  star. 

GiOTgB  P,  JlOfTtS* 

Bat  bid  him  climb  the  Catskill  to  behold 

Thy  flood,  O  Hudson !  marching  to  the  deep. 

And  tell  what  strain  of  any  bard  of  old 

Might  paint  thy  grace  and  imitate  thy  sweepi 

Thomas  W,  Parsons, 

River !  O,  river !  thou  roamest  free. 

From  the  mountain  height  to  the  fresh  Uue  sea ! 

Free  thyself,  but  v^fith  silver  chain. 

Linking  each  charm  of  land  and  main. 

I^lffimnCs  Poems, 

River !  O,  river !  upon  thy  tide 
Full  many  a  freighted  bark  doth  ride ; 
Would  thai  thou  thus  couldst  bear  away 
The  thoughts  that  burden  my  weary  day  I 

Hcffman^s  Poems, 


RUINS. 

I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins: 

We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 

Our  fix>t  upon  some  rev'rend  history ; 

And  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court. 

Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 

Of  stormy  weather,  some  lie  interr'd,  who 

Lov'd  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to*t. 

They  thought  it  should  have  canopy*d  their  bones 

Till  doomsday :  but  all  things  have  their  end ; 

Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to 

men, 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have. 

Wtbsler's  Duchess  ofMa^y, 

All  things  decay  with  time ;  the  forest  sees 
The  growth  and  downfall  of  her  aged  trees : 
That  timber  tall,  whidi  threescore  lustres  stood 
The  proud  dictator  of  the  state-like  wood  — 
I  mean  the  sov'reign  of  all  plants,  the  oak. 
Droops,  dies,  and  fidls  without  the  deaver's  stroke. 

HerrieL 
How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  abfl  its  arch'd  and  pond*rous  roof! 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfkst  and  immovable. 
Looking  tranquillity !    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  to  my  aching  sight !    Tlie  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chiUness  to  my  trembling  heart 

Congreu^s  Mouming  Bride, 
'T  is  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
'T  is  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fbz  securely  feeds; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
G>nceal'd  in  ruins,  moss  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  which  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 
Has  seen  the  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  this  vanity  of  state ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fata ! 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day» 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Dysr^s  Oronger  HUl. 

Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 

All  i^antasies,  not  even  excepting  mine : 

A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  Une 

Between  the  preMnt  and  past  worlds,  and  liovw 

Upon  their  airy  oonfine,  halfseaa  over* 

Byrsm 
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And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
AH  tenkntless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  youn^r  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  passM  below ; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 
And  those  which  wav*d  are  shredless  dust  ere 

now. 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future 

blow.  BjprmCt  Childe  UaroUL 

There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent, 
A  spirits  feeling ;  and  where  he  hath  lent 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin*d  battlement ; 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its 
dower.  ByrrnC*  CkUde  Harold, 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion*d  by  long-forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grasa  o*ergrown ! 

Out  upon  time !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  I 

Out  upon  time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

0*cr  that  which  hath  been,  and  o*er  that  which 

must  be: 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rearM  by  creatures  of  clay ! 

ByrwC$  Siegt  of  CorinUu 

Hcie,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls ! 
Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glar*d  in  gold, 
A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat ! 
Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Wav*d  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle ! 
Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  Coesar  sate, 
On  bed  of  moss  lies  gloating  the  foul  adder ! 

Edgar  A,  Foe. 
But  hold ! — these  dark,  these  perishing  arcades. 
These  mouldering  plinths,  these  sad  and  blackenM 

shafts, 
T^ese  vague  entablatures,  this  broken  friexe, 
These  shatterM  cornices,  this  wreck,  this  ruin, 
^liese  stones — alas  \  these  grey  stones,  are  they  all. 
All  of  the  proud  and  the  colossal  left 
By  tne  corrosive  hours  to  &te  and  me  ?  ^ 

Edgar  A,  Poe, 

Herd*  are  feeding  in  the  Forum,  as  in  old  Evan- 

der*s  time : 

Tumbloi  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  every  pile  that 

sprang  sublime^ 

Thomai  W>  Paroon§, 


But  alas !   if  mightiest  empires  leavB  n  little 

mark  behind. 
How  much  less  must  heroes  hope  &r,in  the  wreck 

of  human  kind ! 

ThmuW,Fanm. 


RUMOUR. 

Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  ooDJectoitt* 

And  of  BO  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heuli, 

The  still  discordant  wavering  moltitiide, 

Can  play  upon  it. 

Shako,  Henry  IV.   TrniH 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  votoe  and  echo, 

Hie  numbers  of  the  fearM. 

Shako.  Henry  IV,   PeiiU, 

I  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  rniiold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth: 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride; 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronoonoe, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 

Shako.  Henry  IV,   Pat  II 

But  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  noL 

Shako,  King  J^ 

I  find  the  people  strangely  fentasied; 

PossessM  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams; 

Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  fiill  of  iear. 

Shako,  Kwg  Jii»- 

Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 

Shako,  Kio§  Jtla^ 

And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  hesda, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer't  wrist; 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  roUio;  tja- 

Shako,  King  Ji»- 

By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightlji 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentioos  nnzMon- 

Shako,  RiekerdUl 

The  flying  rumours  gathered  as  they  roD'd, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told, 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargement  too, 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew. 

Popo*o  Tao^iP'^ 
Curse  the  tongue 
Whence  slanderous  rumour,  like  the  adder**  drop, 
Distils  her  venom,  withering  friendship*!  &ith, 
Turning  love*8  fovour. 
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SABBATH. 

How  Btill  the  morning  of  the  haIlow*d  day  I 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushM 

The  plonghboy*B  whiBtle  and  the  milkmaid*B  Bong» 

Tlie  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 

Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fkding  flowers, 

That  yestermom  bIoom*d  waving  in  the  breeze : 

The  faintest  sounds  attract  the  ear,  —  the  hum 

Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 

The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 

Calmness  seems  thron*d  on  yon  unmoving  hill. 

To  him  who  wanders  o*er  the  upland  leas. 

The  blackbird*s  note  comes  mellow  from  the  dale, 

And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 

Warbles  his  heaven-tun*d  song ;  the  lulling  brook 

Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  decp>sunk  glen ; 

While  from  yon  lowly  roofj  whose  curling  smoke 

0*ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 

The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  peace  o*er  yon  village  broods : 

Hie  dizzing  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil*s  din 

Has  ceased :  —  all,  all,  around  is  quietness. 

Orahame, 

But,  chiefly,  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  sabbath  I  tliee  I  hail,  the  poor  man*s  day : 
On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doomM 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely,  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board — scrcenM  from  the  winter^s 

odd 
And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or 

tree; 
But  on  this  day,  embosom*d  in  his  home. 
He  shares  the  firugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God, — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  covcrM  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 
Hail,  sabbath  I  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  roan*s  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city*s  smoke,       > 
As  wandering  slowly  up  the  river's  bank, 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  powers  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
And  in  tlie  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  the  roots :  and  while  he  thus  surveys 
With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm, 
He  hopes,  (yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope,) 
That  heaven  mav  be  one  sabbath  without  end. 

Grahame. 

hot  us  escape !  This  is  our  holiday  — 

God's  day,  devote  to  rest ;  and  through  the  wood 
We  *11  wander,  and  perchance  find  heavenly  fi)od, 

So,  profitless  it  shall  not  pass  away, 

W.  O.  iSwiffls's  Poem, 


Fresh  glides  the  brook  and  blows  the  gale, 

Yet  yonder  halts  the  quiet  mill ; 
The  whirring  wheel,  the  rushing  sail, 

How  motionless  and  still ! 
Six  days  stem  Labour  shut  the  poor 

From  nature's  careless  banquet-hall; 

The  seventh,  on  Angel  opes  the  door. 

And,  smiling,  welcomes  all  I 

Bulwer*9  Poems, 

Yes,  child  of  snfiering,  thou  may'st  well  be  sure 
He  who  ordain'd  the  Sabbath  loves  the  poor. 

O.  W,  Hdmn, 

Oh !  welcome  to  the  wearied  Earth 

The  Sabbath  resting  comes. 
Gathering  the  sons  of  toil  and  care 

Back  to  their  peaceful  homes ; 
And,  like  a  portal  to  the  skies. 

Opens  the  House  of  God, ' 
Where  all  who  seek  may  come  and  learn 

The  way  the  Saviour  trod. 
But  holier  to  the  wanderer  seems 

The  Sabbath  on  the  deep. 
When  on,  and  on,  in  ceaseless  course. 

The  toiling  bark  must  keep. 
And  not  a  trace  of  man  appears 

Amid  the  wilderness 
Of  waters  —  then  it  comes  like  dove 

Direct  from  heaven  to  bless. 

Jtfrf .  HM9  Harry  Ouy, 

Hail,  Holy  Day !  the  blessing  from  above 
Brightens  thy  presence  like  a  smile  of  love. 
Smoothing,  like  oil  upon  a  stormy  sea. 
The  roughest  waves  of  human  destiny  — 
Cheering  the  good,  and  to  the  poor  oppress'd 
Bearing  the  promise  of  their  heavenly  rest. 

Mr$.  Hal^9  Rime  of  Life, 

Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !  the  blessing  lingers  yet 
On  the  city  of  the  Chosen,  where  the  Sabbath 

seal  was  sot ; 
And  though  her  sons    are   scatter'd,  and  her 

daughters  weep  apart, — 
While  desolation,  like  a  pall,  weighs  down  each 

faithful  heart, — 
As  the  palm  beside  the  waters,  as  the  cedar  on 

the  hills 
She  shall  rise  in  strength  and  beauty,  when  the 

Lord  Jehovah  wills : 
He  has  promis'd  her  protection,  and  the  holy 

pledge  is  good,— 
*Tis  whisper'd  through  the  olive  groves,  and 

murmur'd  by  the  flood. 
As  in  the  Sabbath  stillness  the  Jordan's  flow  m 

heard. 
And  by  the  Sabbath  breezes  the  hrazy  trees  axe 

Btirr'd !  Mn.  HM$  i?wie  0/  L^f 

89* 


SAFETY. 

But  when  men  think  they  most  in  safety  stand. 
Their  greatest  peril  oflen  is  at  hand. 

DrayUnCM  BarmCM  Wan. 

What  though  the  sea  be  calm  ?  trust  to  the  shore ; 

Ships  have  been  drown*df  where  late  they  danc*d 

before.  Herriek, 

Too  happy  were  men,  if  they  understood : 
There  is  no  safety,  but  in  doing  good. 

FountaitC*  Rewards  of  Virtus, 


SAILOR. 

Hark  to  the  sailors*  shouts !  the  rocks  rebound. 
Thundering  in  echoes  to  the  joyfhl  sound. 
Long  haye  they  voyaged  o*er  the  distant  seas ; 
And  what  a  heart-delight  they  feel  at  last, 
So  many  toils,  so  many  dangers  past, 
To  view  the  port  desir*d,  he  only  knows 
Who  on  the  stormy  deep  fbr  many  a  day 
Hath  tost,  aweary  of  his  ocean  way. 
And  watchM  all  anxious  every  wind  that  blows. 

Sottthey. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm, 

Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form ! 

Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shattered  bark  delay. 

Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 

Caa^bdL 

Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle 

glides; 
Or  school-boy  midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  tlie  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

Byrtm*9  Ckilde  HarM, 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  we  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  7  not  thou,  luxurious  slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Nor  thou,  >ain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure    cannot 

plea  be  — 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 
And  danoed  m  triumph  o'er  the  vraters  wide, 
Tbe  exulting  sense— the  pulse's  madd'ning  play, 
Tnat  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  7 

BynftCs  Corsav* 


How  can  I  bear  to  think  on  all 

The  dangers  thou  most  brave  7 

My  fears  will  deem  each  gait  a  storm, 

While  thou  art  on  the  wave. 

JfitflLoii^ 

There 's  a  cheek  that  is  getting  ashy  white, 
As  the  tokens  of  storm  come  on  with  night ; 
There 's  a  form  that 's  fiz'd  at  the  lattice  pane, 
To  mark  how  the  gloom  gathers  over  the  nuio, 
While  the  yeasty  billows  lash  the  shore 
With  loftier  sweep  and  hoarser  roar : 
That  cheek !  that  ferm  !  oh,  whose  can  they  br, 
•But  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  seat 

Miss  EUsa  Cstk't  Pant 

The  dark  blue  jacket  that  enfelds  the  nilor*i 

manly  breast 
Bears  more  of  real  honour  than  the  «tar  and 

ermine  vest ; 
The  tithe  of  felly  in  his  head  may  wake  the 

landsman's  mirth, 
But  nature  proudly  owns  him  as  her  child  of 

sterling  worth.  JftM  EHsa  QtA. 

0  Thou,  who  in  thy  hand  doet  hold 

The  winds  or  vraves  that  wake  or  aleep, 
Thy  tender  arms  of  mercy  fold 

Around  tlie  seamen  on  the  deep ! 
And  when  their  voyage  of  life  is  o'er, 
May  they  be  welcom'd  to  the  shore 
Whose  peaceful  streets  with  gdd  are  pav'd, 
And  angels  sing,**  They 're  sav'd!  they 're  nrMr 

Miss  H.  F.  Omihtt  Pm. 

Toes'd  on  the  billows  of  the  main, 

And  doom'd  from  xone  to  zone  to  roam, 
The  seaman  toil'd  fer  others*  gain. 

But,  fer  himself^  he  had  no  home. 

John  Pierjtii. 

1  love  the  sailor ;  his  eventful  life — 

His  generous  spirit — his  contempt  of  daofer— 
His  firmness  in  the  gale,  the  wreck,  the  strift; 

— And  though  a  wild  and  reckless  oeean-iao^i 
God  grant  he  make  the  port,  when  life  is  o'er, 
Where  storms  are  hush'd,  and  biUows  break  no 
more.  Waiter  C«ft» 

How  cheery  are  the  mariners  ~- 

Those  lovers  of  the  sea  ! 
Their  hearts  are  like  its  yeasty  waves, 
As  bounding  and  as  free. 


SATAN. 

Th'  infernal  serpent;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 

Stirr'd  up  vnth  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 

The  mother  of  mankind.  ,  . 

ITtZ^'s  Psrsdkt  Le^ 


SATIETY. 
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Him  thero  thej  found 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
ABSB.y\nfr  by  hia  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  orgraiu  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  ho  list,  phantasms,  and  dreams : 
Or  if  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
Th*  animal  spirits  that  fiom  pore  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  diatemperM,  discontented  thoughts. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engendering  pride. 

MiUotCt  Paradiu  LotL 

Their  dread  commander ;  he,  above  the  reet 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  jei  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appearM 
Lees  than  archangel  ruin*d,  and  th*  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd ;  as  when  the  sun,  new-risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon. 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     DarkenM  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel :  but  his  fkce 
Deep  soars  of  thunder  had  entrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  fkded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride. 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather. 

MtUorCs  Paradige  LotL 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  hoet, 

A  spirit  of  a  different  aspect  wavM 

His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  pav*d ; 

His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engrav'd 

Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  fkce, 

And  where  ho  gax'd  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

Byrwi*9  Vimon  tfJudgmetO* 


SATIETY. 

They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

Shak$.  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

Who  riseth  fit)m  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  7 
Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unabated  fire. 
That  he  did  pave  them  first  7  all  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 

Shaki,  Merchant  ef  Venice, 


A  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint ;  our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Shake.  Mea.  for  Mea 

Hiat  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 

Why,  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 

Tlie  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 

While  it  was  ours. 

Shake.  Much  Ado 

Childo  Harold  baskM  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 

Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 

Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 

One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 

But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pas8*d  by, 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befel ; 

He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety. 

Byron^e  Childe  Harold 

With  pleasure  drugged  he  almost  longM  for  woe, 
And  e*en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below.  ByroiCe  Childe  Harold. 

But  passion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise  ; 
PIeasuro*8  pall'd  victim !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  feded  brow  curst  Cain*8  unresting 
doom.  Byron^e  ChUde  Harold. 

For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 

Though  nameless  in  our  language :  —  we  retort 

Hie  feet  fer  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 

That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 

Byron. 

'T  was  strange  —  in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 

Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 

Woman — the  field  —  the  ocean  —  all  that  gave 

Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 

In  turn  he  tried  —  he  ransack*d  all  below, 

And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe, 

No  tame  trite  medium ;  fer  his  feelings  sought 

In  that  intenseness  an  escape  fix)m  thought : 

The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 

On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raisM  | 

The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look*d  on  high. 

And  ask*d  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 

Chained  to  excess,  the  slave  of  such  extreme. 

How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  7 

Alas !  he  told  not  •^  but  he  did  awake 

To  curse  the  withered  heart  that  would  not  break 

Byron*$  Larm 

Tlie  ear  is  clqy*d 

Unto  satiety  with  honied  strains. 

That  daily  fi-om  the  fount  of  Helicon 

Flow  murmuring. 

WUUam  Horberr 


I  sorrow  that  all  fair  thin^  must  docay, 
While  time  and  accident  and  miaeriea  laat; 

That  the  red  rooe  bo  soon  must  fade  away, 
The  white  be  sullied  by  the  ruthless  blast ; 

The  pure  snow  turned  to  mud  in  half  a  day ; 
Even  heaTcn*s  own  glorious  azure  be  o'ercast; 

Imperial  ermine  be  with  dust  deBled, 

And  China's  finest  crockery  cracked  and  spoiled. 

HaUeck, 


SATIRE. 

What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 

When  that  I  say  —  the  city-woman  bears 

The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  7 

Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 

When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neig^hbour  7 

Or  what  is  he  of  basest  fbnction. 

That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 

(T)iinkin|r  that  I  mean  him)  but  therein  suits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  7 

There  then ;  How,  what  then  7  Let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrongM  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 

Then  he  hath  wrodgM  liimself :  if  he  be  free, 

Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 

UnclaimM  of  any  man. 

Shakt,  At  you  like  U, 

I  *m  one  whose  whip  of  steel  can  with  a  lash 
Imprint  the  characters  of  shame  so  deep, 
Ev'n  in  tlie  brazen  forehead  of  proud  sin. 
That  not  eternity  shall  wear  it  out. 

Randolph^9  Muse's  Looking-Glass, 

I  have  untruss'd  the  proudest ;  greatest  tyrants 
Have  quak*d  below  my  powerful  whip,  half  dead 
With  expectation  of  the  smarting  jerk, 
Wliose  wound  no  solve  can  cure.    Each  blow  doth 

leave 
A  lasting  sear,  that  with  a  poison  eats 
Into  the  marrow  of  their  fame,  and  lives ; 
Th*  eternal  ulcer  to  their  memories. 

Randolph's  Muse's  Looking-Olass, 

So  dost  thou  aim  thy  darts,  which  ev*n  when 
They  kill  the  poisons,  do  but  wake  the  men. 
Thy  thunders  thus  but  purge ;  and  wc  endure 
Thy  lancings  better  tlian  anotIier*s  cure : 
And  justly  too ;  fi>r  th*  age  grows  more  unsound 
From  the  fooPs  balsam,  than  the  wise  man's  wound. 

Cartioright, 

Wise  legisk^ators  never  yet  could  draw 

A  foM.  within  the  reach  of  common  law : 

I'or  posture,  dress,  grimace,  and  a^ctation, 

Thougo  foes  to  sense,  are  harmless  to  the  nation. 

Our  la^t  redress  is  dint  of  verse  to  try, 

And  satire  is  our  court  of  chancery. 

I/rydtm, 


The  labouring  bee,  when  his  sharp  sting  ia  gsob, 
Forgets  his  golden  work,  and  turns  a  drmis; 
Such  is  a  satire,  when  you  take  away 
The  rage  in  wliich  hb  noble  vigour  lay. 

Will  the  leamM  and  the  judicious  know, 
That  satire  scorns  to  stoop  so  meanly  bw, 
As  any  one  abstracted  fop  to  show  7 
For,  as  when  painters  form  a  matchless  free, 
They  fVom  each  fair  one  catch  some  difTeic&t 

grace; 
And  shining  features  in  one  portrait  Uend, 
To  which  no  single  beauty  must  pretend: 
So  poets  ofl  do  in  one  piece  expose 
Whole  belles  assemblecs  of  coquettes  and  \team. 
Congrne,    Epilogue  to  iht  Way  ef  tie  Wvii 

You  must  not  tliink  that  a  satiric  style 

Albws  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words ; 

The  better  sort  abhor  scurrility. 

ReeeoauKt 

Instructive  satire !  true  to  virtue's  cause  I 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  public  lam ! 
When  flattcr'd  crimes  of  a  liocntious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  our  rage; 
When  purchased  follies,  from  each  distant  laxui, 
Like  arts,  improve  in  Britain's  skilful  hand ; 
When  the  law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite, 
And  South  Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light; 
When  churchmen  scripture  for  the  classics  qoit, 
Pdito  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit; 
When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenoe  spent, 
And  fly  from  bailifi  into  parliament; 
To  chase  our  spleen,  when  themes  tike  these  uv 

crease, 
Shall' panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease? 

Yeng. 

If  satire  charms,  strike  faults,  but  spare  themio; 
'T  is  dull  to  be  as  witty  as  you  can. 
Satire  recoils  whenever  charg'd  too  high; 
Round  your  own  fome  the  fatal  splinten  fij> 
As  the  soft  plume  gives  swifbiess  to  the  dait, 
Good-breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart 

Ymsg- 

Satire 's  my  weapon,  but  I  *m  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  liectors. 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directon 

Curs'd  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  Sxt 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear. 


SCHOOL. 
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When  satire  flies  abroad  on  falaebood^s  wing. 

Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting ; 

But  when  to  truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 

Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives. 

Churciai. 
Though  folly,  rob*d  in  purple,  shines, 

Though  vice  exhausts  Peruvian  mines, 

Yet  shall  thej  tremble  and  turn  pale 

When  satire  wields  her  mighty  flail. 

ChurcML 

The  man  whose  hardy  spirit  shall  engage 
To  lash  the  vices  of  a  guilty  age. 
At  his  first  setting  forward  ougl\!t  to  know. 
That  evezy  rogue  he  meets  must  be  his  fbe ; 
That  the  rude  breath  of  satire  will  provoke 
Many  who  feel,  and  more  who  fear  the  stroke. 

Clmrehm. 
Unless  a  bve  of  virtue  light  the  flame. 
Satire  is,  more  tlian  those  he  brands,  to  blame ! 
He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 
His  own  offences,  and  strips  others  bare ; 
AfTects  indeed  a  most  humane  concern. 
That  man,  if  gently  tutorM,  will  not  learn. 
That  mulish  folly,  not  to  be  reclaim*d 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  asham'd ; 
But  (I  might  instance  in  St.  Patrick's  dean) 
Too  often  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen. 
Most  sat'rists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge ; 
Their  mildest  physic  is  a  farrier's  purge ; 
Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirr'd. 
The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 
Their  zeal  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse, 
By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  purse, 
The  wild  assassins  start  into  the  street. 
Prepared  to  poniard  whomsoever  they  meet 
No  skill  in  swordmanship,  however  just. 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust ; 
And  even  virtue,  so  unfairly  match'd. 
Although  immortal,  may  be  prick'd  or  scratch'd. 

Prepare  for  rhyme  —  I  *11  publish  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Bynm'f  EngUsh  Bards  and  SeaUh  Reviewers, 

3bj,  shall  I  wound  with  satire's  rankling  spear, 
rhe  pore,  warm  hearts  that  bid  me  welcome  here  7 

O.  W,  Holmes, 


SCHOOL. 

IHiipping,  that 's  virtue's  governess, 

rbtoress  of  arts  and  sciences ; 

Ihat  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 

iad  puts  new  life  into  dull  matter ; 

W  lays  foundation  for  renown, 

tAd  all  the  honours  of  the  gown. 

Butler's  Hudtbras, 
2E 


Whoe'er  excels  in  what  we  prize. 

Appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes : 

Each  girl,  when  pleas'd  with  what  is  tangfati 

Will  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought 

A  blockhead  with  melodious  voice, 

In  boarding<4choo]s  may  have  his  choice ; 

And  ofl  the  dancing-master's  art 

Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight. 

The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by 't 

Stoifts  Cadenus  and  Vanessa 

In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 
Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name  ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame. 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Aw'd  by  the  power  of  this  relentkss  dame; 
And,  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely 
shent  Shenstone's  SehooLMistress, 

The  noises  intermiz'd,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguis'd  in  looks  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
around.  Shenstone*s  SchooiUMistress, 

Yet  nurs'd  with  skill,  what  dazxling  fi>uits  appear  I 
Ev'n  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  Shakspoare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die ! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 
Nor  weeting  how  the  muse  should  soar  so  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  may 
fly.  Shenstone^s  Sehool-Mistress, 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  be ; 
Full  well  the  busy  w&isper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  ho  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault , 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knei%  • 
'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  tou 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presagie. 
And  even  the  story  ran,  that  he  could  gauge. 

ehtdsmith's  Deserted  ViBage 


Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingeniooB  youth  of  nations, 

Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  Bog  them  upon  all  occaaiona, 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain. 

Byron* 

See,  toward  yon  d<Mne  where  village    science 

dwells. 
Where  the  church-dock  its  warning  summons 

swells, 
What  tiny  feet  the  well-known  path  explore. 
And  gaily  gather  from  each  rustic  door. 
Light-hearted  gronp !  —  who  carol  wild  and  high, 
The  daisy  cull,  or  diase  the  butterfly. 
Or  by  some  traveller's  wheels  arous'd  from  play. 
The  stiff  salute,  with  deep  demureness,  pay. 
Bare  the  curl'd  brow,  and  stretch  the  sunburnt 

hand. 
The  home-taught  homage  of  an  artless  land. 
The  stranger  marks,  amid  their  joyous  line. 
The  little  baskets,  whence  they  hope  to  dine, 
And  larger  books,  as  if  their  dexterous  art 
Dealt  most  nutrition  to  the  noblest  part !  — 
liong  may  it  be,  ere  luxury  teach  the  shame 
To  starve  the  mind,  and  bloat  the  unwiddy  frame. 

Mrs,  Sigoumey't  Poana, 

In  a  green  lane  that  fi'om  the  village  street 

Diverges,  stands  the  schoolhouse;  long  and  low 

The  frame,  and  blackenM  with  the  hueii  of  time. 

Street'9  Poem*, 

The  room  displays 

Long  rows  of  desk  and  bench;  the  fi>rmer  stainM 

And  streakM  with  blots  and  trickles  of  dried  ink, 

LumberM  with  maps  and  slates,  and  well-thumbM 

books. 

And  carvM  with  rude  initials. 

StreeVi  Poaru. 

Yet  is  the  schoolhouse  rude. 

As  is  the  chrysalis  to  the  butterfly,  — 

To  the  rich  flower  the  seed.     The  dusky  walls 

Hdd  the  fair  germ  of  knowledge,  and  the  tree 

Gkirious  in  beauty,  golden  with  its  fruits. 

To  this  low  schoolhouse  traces  back  its  life. 

StreeVa  Poenu. 


SCOLD. 

Ob !  rid  me  of  tliis  torture  quickly  there, 

My  madam  with  the  everlasting  voice : 

llie  bells  in  time  of  pestilence  ne'er  made 

Like  noise,  as  were  in  that  perpetual  motion ! 

All  my  house 

Hax  now  steam'd  like  a  bath  with  her  thick  breath ; 

A  lawyer  could  not  have  been  heard,  nor  scarce 

Another  woman  *  such  a  hail  of  words 

Kho  i>as  let  fa^ 

JoMoiCa  Silent  Woman, 


Then  mnst'ring  all  her  wilei, 
With  blondishM  parleys,  feminine  laMalts, 
Tongue  batteries,  she  surceas'd  not  day  nor 
To  storm  me,  over-watch'd  and  wearied  out, 
At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  ind  mt, 
I  yielded,  and  unlock'd  her  all  my  heart 

MilUnCt  8am¥A  i|nitta. 


SCORN. 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fiD'd  with  noni, 
Know  ye  not  me  7  ye  knew  me  oooe  no  mite 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  dust  not  mi: 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  onknovs, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng ;  or  if  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  bef^in  I 

Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  nin. 

Jtfi&on'tPonu&irlfll 

He  hears 

On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 

A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 

Of  public  scorn. 

MiUofCaPan^lM. 

Infamous  wretch! 
So  much  below  my  scorn,  I  dare  not  kill  thet 

Vryden'i  Dukt  af  Gva 

And  what  a  thing,  ye  gods,  is  scorn  or  pity! 
Heap  on  me,  heaven,  the  hate  of  all  mankis^; 
Load  me  with  malice,  cmvj,  detestation; 
Let  me  be  horrid  to  all  apprehension. 
And  the  world  shun  me,  so  I  'scape  bat  scoa 

U 

Think  not  there  is  no  smile 
I  can  bestow  upon  thoe.     There  is  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare, 
And  yet  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  me  t<r  it 

Joanna  BailU^t  Dt  JH^ 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth,  —  but  I  an  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone,  remember'd  or  ktp^ 

Byron'9  CkOdt  ikrtU 

That  brow  in  fnrrow'd  lines  had  fiz*d  ttlist» 
That  spake  of  passions,  but  of  pasdons  pail; 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise: 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance,  that  took 
Tlieir  thoughts  from  others  by  a  singk  V^l 
And  tliat  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stsofi 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  araond, 
And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  o«v  <^ 

wound : — 
All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  l«ii{w 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breatk 

Byrm'il^ 


I 


SCOTLAND-  SECRESY. 


Affi 


Meantime  I  ieek  no  tfjmipathiet,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reapM  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted,  —  thej  have  torn  me,— and  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  frnit  would  springy  ftom 
such  a  seed.  ByrovCs  Childe  HarM, 

Tliere  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raia'd  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  fit)¥m  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  mercjsigh*d — flirewell ! 

ByrmCt  Cortair* 

Derision  shall  strike  the  forlorn, 
A  mockery  that  never  shall  die ; 
The  curses  of  hate  and  the  hisses  of  scorn 
Shall  burthen  the  winds  of  the  sky ; 
And  proud  o*er  thy  ruin,  for  ever  be  hurlM 
The  laughter  of  triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  world. 

Byron, 

I  oould  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 

Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe  and 

sue  — 

And  watch  all  time  -»  and  pry  into  all  place  -» 

And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 

A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 

The  mass  are ;  I  disdain*d  to  mingle  with 

A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 

The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

ByrtmU  Manfred, 

Pardon  is  for  men. 
And  not  for  reptiles  —  we  have  none  fi>r  Steno, 
And  no  resentment ;  things  like  him  must  sting, 
And  higher  beings  suffer :  *t  is  the  charter 
Of  life.    Hie  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 
May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger : 
*Twa8  the  worm's  nature;  and  some  men  are 

worms 
In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. 

ByrwC$  Doge  tf  Venice, 

In  the  flash  of  her  glances  were  passion  and  pride. 
In  the  curve  of  her  lip  there  was  haughty  con. 
tempt, 
As  she  spoke  of  the  power  to  riches  allied. 
Of  the  evil  and  pain  from  which  she  was  exempt 

3fr«.  Osgood?9  Poemo, 

But  turn  the  heart's  sweet  current  into  gall, 

—  No  earthly  power  can  heal  the  deadly  flow ; 

T  will  poison  the  affections,  till  the  blood 

?row8  venomous  and  fiery,  and  beneath 

[Is  blasting  influence  are  wither'd  up 

tlie  springs  of  love  and  hope ;  and  then  we  taste 

9b  joy,  save  in  the  dignity  of  scorn, 

rhat  dares  seem  what  it  has  been  made,  and  keeps 

Is  likeness  as  in  mockery  of  the  fate 

njustice  had  decreed  for  punishment 

Mro,  HaWs  Ormand  Oroivenor, 


I  said  to  eold  Neglect  and  Scorn, 
Pass  on—  I  heed  you  not ; 

Ye  may  pursue  me  till  my  form  . 
And  being  are  forgot ; 

Yet  still  the  spirit  which  you  see 
Undaunted  by  your  wiles. 

Draws  fii>m  its  own  nobility 

Its  high-born  smiles. 


JIfrt.  StoddarL 


SCOTLAND. 

O  Scotia !  mj  dear,  my  native  soil ! 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent, 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil. 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content  I 
And  O!  may  heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  muoh-lov'd 
isle.  Bum$*$  CaUer*9  Saturday  NighL 

O  Caledonia!  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  muse  for  a  poetic  child; 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand. 

ScaWe  Lay  of  the  Laat  MinstreL 


SECRESY. 

'T  is  in  my  memory  lock'd. 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it 

Shaks.  HamleL 

I  pray  you  all. 
If  yon  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding  but  no  tongue. 

Shake,  HamleL 

Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath. 

And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  braathe 

What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Shake,  HamleL 

I  well  believe 

* 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Pari  1 

Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er  speak 

more 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  bans 

Shakapen^ 


■■ 


Be  iimocent  of  the  knowledge,  deamt  chuok, 

Till  then  applaod  the  deedl 

Shaki,  Machak 

Why  ha^  I  UabbM  7    Who  shaD  be  true  to  va, 
When  we  are  bo  unaecret  to  ourselTea. 

Shakt,  Tniku  and  Crt$9ida, 

A  secret  in  his  mouth. 
Is  like  a  wild  bird  pat  into  a  cage ; 
Whose  door  no  sooner  opens,  but  *t  is  out 

J<nu(m*$  Coat  i»  alierea. 

When  two  know  it,  how  can  it  be  a  secret  7 

And  indeed  with  what  justice  can  you 

Expect  secresj  in  me,  that  cannot 

Be  private  to  yourself  7 

Jtfarston'f  Fawn. 

I  '0  keep  this  secret  from  the  world. 
As  warily  as  those  that  deal  in  poison. 
Keep  poison  from  their  children. 

We6«ffl-*f  DuchtM  cfMalfy, 

He  deserves  small  trust, 
Who  is  not  privy  counsellor  to  himself. 

Jcihn  Forde'M  Bnken  Heart. 

I  am  ruin'd  in  her  confbssion ; 

The  man  that  trusts  woman  with  a  privacy, 

And  hopes  for  silence,  he  may  as  well  expect  it 

At  the  fall  of  a  bridge. 

ilfannum*f  Antiquary. 

I  cannot  keep 
A  secret  to  myself,  but  thy  prevailing 
Rhetoric  ravishes  and  leaves  my  breast 
Like  to  an  empty  casket,  that  once  was  blest 
With  keeping  of  a  jewel  I  durat  not  trust 
The  air  with,  *t  was  so  precious. 

RauHuiM't  RebeOion, 

AU  friendly  trust  is  folly ;  evVy  man 
Hath  one,  to  whom  he  will  commit  as  much 
As  is  to  him  committed :  Our  designs. 
When  once  they  creep  from  our  own  private 

breasts. 
Do  in  a  moment  through  the  city  fly ; 
Who  tells  his  secret,  sells  his  liberty. 

Freeman*$  ImperiaU. 

Search  nqt  to  find  what  lies  too  deeply  hid ; 
Nor  to  know  things,  whose  knowledge  is  forbid. 

Denham. 

WcU,  read  my  cheek,  and  watch  my  eye,  — 

Too  strictly  schoolM  are  they, 

i)ne  secret  of  my  soul  to  show. 

One  hidden  thought  betray. 

Jtftss  London, 

in  that  corroding  secresy,  which  gnawa 
The  heart  xr.  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause. 

Byron^B  Lara. 


SEDUCTION. 

Ay,  so  you  serve  m, 
Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  yoa  have  our  raei, 
Yoa  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ooneha, 
And  mock  us  with  our  baseness. 

iShah.  ilTt  U 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  bonoor  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
Or  lose  your  heart;  or  your  chaste  treasoreopa 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  yooa  afiectioo, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

Shak$.lhiiA 

He  ended,  and  his  words,  replete  with  goile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won. 

BttUoaU  PamHuhL 

Oh,  the  bewitching  tongues  of  faitUeis  men! 
'T  is  thus  the  false  hyena  makes  her  moan, 
To  draw  the  pitying  traveller  to  her  deo. 
Your  sex  are  so,  such  false  dissemblers  iB; 
With  sighs  and  plainta  y*  entice  poor  vome'i 

hearts. 
And  all  that  pity  you  are  made  your  prej. 

Otue^t  Ofjin 

My  mortal  injuries  have  tnmM  my  mind, 
And  I  could  hate  myself  ftr  being  kind, 
If  there  be  any  majesty  above. 
That  has  revenge  in  store  for  peijnr'd  lore; 
Send,  heav*n,  the  swiftest  ruin  on  his  head, 
Strike  the  destroyer,  lay  the  victor  dead ; 
Kill  the  triumphcr,  and  avenge  my  wrong, 
In  height  of  pomp,  when  he  i8warmMandj«s(= 
Bolted  with  thunder,  let  him  rush  akng: 
And  when  in  the  last  pangs  of  life  he  lies, 
Grant  I  may  stand  to  dart  him  with  my  ej«; 
Nay,  after  deatli 

Pursue  his  spotted  soul,  and  shoot  him  as  he  lift 

Lee't  AUxniff' 

Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lia: 
She,  once  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  Ucst, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adoiB, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  tbds; 
Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And  pinchM  with  cold,  and  shrinkuig  ^  ^ 

show*r, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hf^* 
When  idly  first  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  bnts. 

Ooldmmih'9  Deurtd  riSTf' 
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When  knrelj  woman  stoops  to  follj. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betraj. 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancfaoljr, 

What  art  ean  wash  her  gmh  away  7 

The  only  art  her  gwh  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye, 

To  grive  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom —is  to  die. 

GcIdmHh. 

Ah  then  ye  fair ! 
Be  greatly  cautions  of  your  sliding  hearts : 
Dare  not  the  infectious  sigh ;  the  pleading  look, 
Down,  cast,  and  low,  in  meek  submission  drest, 
Bnt  full  of  guile.    Let  not  the  serpent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
(rain  on  your  purpoe*d  wilL    Nor  in  the  bower. 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shed  a  couch. 
While  evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  round, 
IVust  yoor  soft  minutes  with  betraying  man. 

TAomson*f  SeatcnM, 

la  there,  in  human  fbrm,  that  bears  a  heart— 
i  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
rhat  can  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 
ietray  sweet  Jexmy's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
yane  on  his  perjur'd  arts !  dissembling  smooth ! 
Ire  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  ezilM  7 
s  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 
*oint8  to  the  parents  fondling  o*er  their  child, 
lien  paints  the  ruinM  maid,  and  their  distraction 

wild  7 

BunurB  Cott€r'$  Saturday  NigH, 

'Y  heaven  !  I  would  rather  for  ever  forswear 
Tie  elysium  that  dwells  on  a  beautiful  breast, 
han  alarm  for  a  moment  the  peace  that  is  there, 
!r  banish  the  dove  from  so  hallowed  a  nest 

Moon. 

ball  beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 

ind  joy  Mrithin  her  broken  bower  7 

o :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 

e*er  droop  the  wing  on  those  that  die, 

nd  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 

y  every  failing  but  their  own, 

ad  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 

ccept  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

Byron^B  Giaour, 

Nought  so  ill 

the  betrayer's  sin !  salvationless 

most. 

BaUey*B  FettuM. 

r  eyem  may  grow  dim,  and  her  cheek  may  grow 

pale* 
t  tell  they  not  both  the  same  fond  tale  7 
re*s  li^^iits  have  fled  fit»n  her  eye  and  her  cheek 
burn  and  die  on  the  heart  which  they  seek. 

Jtftss  Landon, 


What  is  the  tale  that  1  would  tell?  not  one 
Of  strange  adventure,  bnt  a  common  tale 
Of  woman's  wretchedness ;  one  to  be  read 
Daily,  in  many  a  young  and  blighted  heart 

Mi$$  Landau, 

Accurs'd  be  he  whose  guileful  tongue 
Can  wrong  a  woman's  captive  heart  — 
That  fount  firom  which  has  sweetly  sprung 
The  joys  it  could  alone  impart — 
Can  turn  that  fount  to  grief  and  gall. 
And  poison  her  existence  all ! 
Accurs'd  be  he,  whose  lips  can  press 
A  woman's  lips  of  sinless  glow. 
Yet  leave  them,  'mid  her  happiness. 
To  pour  the  lonely  plaint  of  woe. 
That  from  the  midnight  shadows  drear. 
Is  wafted  to  no  human  ear! 

iifMll. 


SELFISHNESS. 

That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  trickling  commo- 
dity— 
G)mmodity  the  bias  of  the  world : 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  poised  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  heed  from  all  indiflbrency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent 

Shakspeart* 

Self-love  never  yet  could  look  on  truth. 

But  with  blear'd  beams ;  sleek  flattery  and  she 

Are  twin-bom  sisters,  and  so  mix  their  eyes. 

As  if  you  sever  one,  the  other  dies. 

Ben  JoMOttt 

And  though  all  cry  down  sel(  none  means 
His  own  self  in  a  literal  sense. 

BuUer'M  Hudtbnu, 

Whate'er  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or  pel^ 

No  one  will  change  his  neighbour  for  himself; 

Tl^  leam'd  is  happy  nature  to  explore. 

The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more ; 

The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given, 

The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  heaven. 

Sse  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing ; 

The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king ; 

The  starving  chemist,  in  his  golden  views 

Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse. 

Pop: 

The  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  foels ; 
More  gen'rous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts^ 
And  consdoos  virtoe  mitigates  the  pang. 

young's  Night  Thouf^ 
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Self  is  the  medium  leut  refin'd  of  all, 
Throojfh  which  Opinion's  searching  beam  can 

fail; 
And  passing  there,  the  dearest,  steadiest  ray 
Will  tinge  its  light  and  torn  its  line  astray. 

Jfsore. 

How  cold  he  hearkens  to  some  bankrupt's  woe. 
Nods  his  wise  head,  and  cries — **l  told  70a  so !" 

Spragut^M  Poeuu, 

Te  may  twine  the  living  flowers 

Where  thd  living  fixmtains  glide, 
And  beneath  the  rosy  bowers 

Let  the  selfish  man  abide ; 
And  the  birds  upon  the  wing. 

And  the  barks  upon  the  wave. 
Shall  no  sense  of  freedom  bring, — 

All  is  slavery  to  the  slave : 
Mammon's  dose-link'd  chains  have  bomid  him, 

Self-impos'd  and  seldom  burst; 
Though  heaven's  waters  gush  around  him. 

He  would  pine  with  earth's  poor  thirst. 

Mn.  UMm  PetmM. 

The  craven's  lear  is  but  selfishness, 

like  his  merriment 

WMttter's  Poma. 


SENSES. 

This  inwer's  sense,  which  from  abroad  doth  bring 
The  ook>ur,  taste,  and  touch,  and  scent  and  sound. 
The  quantity  and  shape  of  every  thing 
Within  earth's  centre,  or  heaven's  circle  found. 

Sir  John  DavU, 

And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless. 
But  only  five  the  senses*  organs  be ; 
And  in  those  five  all  things  their  forms  express. 
Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  foel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Sir  John  Dams, 

Something  there  is  more  needfbl  than  expense. 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste— 'tb  sense : 
Good  sense  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
And  though  no  science,  &irly  worth  the  seven. 

P0p6m 

Of  plain  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made ; 
With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade. 

Young, 

T  IS  hard,  where  dulness  overrules. 

To  keep  good  sense  in  crowds  of  fools. 

Stoift, 

SENSIBILITY. 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 

rhe  foar  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 

Couper'$  CmwenaUtm, 


O  why  are  &rmers  made  so  ooane, 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine? 
A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  hone, 

May  kiH  a  sound  divine. 

Cwpr. 

The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  ahdl, 
Till  wak'd  and  kindled  by  the  master's  ipdl; 
And  fooling  hearts— 4oach  them  but  %htiy~p« 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  befiire! 

Reger^M  Humn  Ufk 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart? 
Ah  no !    Where  bright  imaginatiaD  reigns, 
The  fine-wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taate  refiaX 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind; 
There  fooling  is  difibs'd  through  every  part, 
Thrills  in  each  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  hetit; 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear  vnid 

keep 
From  others'  eyes,  are  bom  themsehes  to  wcep^ 

Haiaaklm, 

Oh !  lifo  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adoras; 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  fioncn, 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thonii 

Sensibility,  how  charming. 
Thou,  my  fk-iend,  canst  truly  tell; 

But  distress,  with  horrors  arming, 
llion  hast  also  known  too  well ! 


Bn. 


Dearly  bought,  the  hidden  treasure^ 
Finer  feelings  can  bestow ! 

Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 


Ifam 


A  delicate,  fi'ail  thing,-^but  made 
For  spring  sunshine,  or  summer  shade. 
A  slender  flower,  unmeet  to  bear 
One  April  shower,  —  so  slight,  so  &ir. 

Day  by  day. 

The  gentle  creature  died  away. 
As  parts  the  odour  firom  the  rose, — 
As  fades  the  sky  at  twilight's  close, — 
She  past  so  tender  and  so  fair. 

Like  the  mimosa,  shrinking  firom 
The  blight  of  some  fomiliar  finger— 

Like  flowers  which  but  in  secret  bloom, 
Where  aye  the  shelter'd  shadows  Ho^i 

And  which,  beneath  the  noon's  hot  ray, 

Would  fold  their  leaves  and  fode  away. 
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Andf  dearesti  thoo^rh  thine  eye  alone 
May  see  in  me  a  aing^le  grace, 

I  care  not,  so  thou  e'er  canst  find 
A  hidden  sweetness  in  my  face. 

Though  time  thy  hloom  is  stealing, 
There  *b  still  heyond  his  art. 

The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feeling. 
The  sunbeam  of  the  heart. 


Mr9,  Neal 


HaUeek, 


*T  was  then  the  blush  snffasM  her  cheek. 
Which  told  what  words  could  never  speak  ;— 
The  answer  *■  written  deeply  now. 
On  thb  warm  cheek,  and  glowing  brow. 

Luerttia  Maria  Davidtan, 

Roses  bloom,  and  then  they  wither; 

Cheeks  are  bright,  then  fade  and  die ; 

Shapes  of  light,  are  wafted  hitlier, 

Then,  like  visions,  hurry  by. 

Percival, 


SERVANTS.    SERVICE. 

*T  is  the  curse  of  service, 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 

And  not  by  old  gradation ;  where  each  second 

Stood  heir  to  the  first 

Shaks.  Othdlo, 

I  follow  him  to  serve  mj  turn  upon  him ; 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 

Cannot  be  truly  fi)llow'd. 

8hdk§,  OtheUo. 

As  in  virtuous  actions,  • 
The  undertaker  finds  a  full  reward, 
Although  oonferr'd  upon  unthankful  men : 
So,  any  service  done  to  so  much  sweetness. 
However  dangerous,  in  your  favour  finds 
A  wish'd  and  glorious  end. 

Ma9$inger'B  Duke  of  MUan. 

Though  I  love 
Hiy  limbs  as  well  as  any  man,  if  you  had  now 
A  humour  to  kick  me  lame  into  an  office, 
'Where  I  might  sit  in  state  and  undo  others. 
Should  I  not  be  bound  to  kiss  the  foot  that  did  it  7 
Though  it  seem  strange,  there  have  been  such 

things  seen 
Xn  the  memory  of  man. 

Ma$9ingef9  Duke  of  MUan. 

Expect  not  more  fit>m  servants  than  is  just ; 
Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  tmst, 
^or  with  them  cruelty  or  pride  invade ; 
Since  God  and  nature  them  our  brothers  made. 

Denham, 


I  am  not  of  that  harsh  and  morose  temper 
As  some  great  men  are  taxM  with ;  who  imagine 
They  part  fi-om  the  respect  due  to  their  honours. 
If  they  u^e  not  such  as  follow  them, 
Without  distinction  of  their  births,  like  slaves. 
I  am  not  so  conditioned :  I  can  make 
A  fitting  diffVence  between  my  fbot-boy. 
And  a  gentleman,  by  want  compeird  to  serve  me. 
Massinget^s  New  Way  to  pay  aid  DdriM, 


SEXTON. 

See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man^s  bed. 
The  sexton,  hoaiy-headed  chronicle ! 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear ;  with  mattock  in  his  hand. 
Digs  through  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaint- 
ance 
By  far  hb  juniors !  scarce  a  skull  *s  cast  up 
But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Some  passage  of  his  life.    Thus,  hand  in  hand. 
The  sot  has  walk*d  with  death  twice  twenty  years 
And  yet  ne*er  younker  on  the  green  laughs  buder 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale ;  when  drunkards  meet. 
None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  his  cup.  Poor  wretch ;  he  minds 

not 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shall  do  &r  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands 

Blatr's  Orato, 


SHAME. 

Shame  sticks  ever  close  to  the  ribs  of  honour. 
Great  men  are  never  found  afler  it : 
It  leaves  some  ache  or  other  in  their  names  still. 
Which  their  posterity  feel  at  ef*Tj  weather. 


For  often  vice  provok'd  to  shame. 
Borrows  the  colour  of  a  virtuous  deed. 
Thus  libertines  are  chaste,  and  misers  good, 
A  coward  valiant,  and  a  priest  sincere. 

Seu)eW9  Sir  WaUer  Raleigk, 

I  can  bear  scorpions*  stings,  tread  fields  of  fira. 
In  fi'osen  gulfs  of  cold  eternal  lie. 
Be  toss'd  alofl  through  tracts  of  endless  void. 
Bat  cannot  live  in  shame. 

Joanna  BaUU^n  Ba$A 

That  holy  shame,  which  ne'er  forgets 
What  clear  renown  it  us'd  to  wear; 
Whose  blush  remains  when  virtue  sets. 
To  show  her  sunshine  has  been  thera. 

Jfdsrs't  Iioees  efthe  Ang* 


When  knaves  and  fooU  combinM  o*er  all  prevail 
When  justice  halts,  and  right  begins  to  fail, 
E*en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame — unknown  to  others*  fears. 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  fVom  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 
Byron'9  EngUsh  Bardt  and  Scotch  RemetDtn. 


SHEPHERD. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies,  merry.heartrd ;  and  bj  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart. 
Unknowing  what  tlie  joy-mizt  anguish  means, 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Tkomson*9  Seaaotu, 
And  leads  me  to  the  mountain-brow, 
Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turC 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
Around  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  flock. 
Of  various  cadence ;  and  his  sportive  lambs, 
This  way  and  that  convoIv*d,  in  friskful  glee. 
Their  Mic.  play.  Thomon',  5«a««». 

The  house-wife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores, 
With  all  her  gay-dressM  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chie^  in  gracious  dignity  enthron*d. 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet  beaming,  on  her  shepherd  king; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

Thomaon'g  Seatong. 

Frequent  in  the  sounding  hall,  they  wake 
The  rural  gamboL    Rustic  mirth  goes  round ; 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart. 
Easily  pleas'd ;  the  long  loud  laugh,  sincere ; 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  sidelong  maid. 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep; 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul ;  and,  shook  to  notes 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 
Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night 

Tkom$(m'8  SeaMoriB, 
The  homely  villager,  the  drudge  of  life, 
Who  eats  but  as  he  toils,  is  happier  far : 
No  self-division,  bosom  anarchy. 
Disturbs  his  hours ;  thoughtless  he  labours  on. 
Nor  is  at  leisure  to  be  wretched. 

Havard'a  Scanderhtg, 

SHIP. 

Vour  ships  are  not  well  mann'd : 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 

Iiigroas'd  by  swift  impress, 

SM»*  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 


The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  thnnBk 
Bum'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  besten  foU; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
Hie  winds  were  love-sick  with  them:  tfaeom 

were  silver. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  andmule 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  ibOow  fiuiter, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Shake.  AnUmy  and  Cleopatn. 

Suppose  that  you  have  seen 

The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 

Embark  his  royalty;  and  his  brave  fleet 

With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebos  fcimiB^ 

Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold, 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing: 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  gife 

To  sounds  confus'd :  behold  the  threaden  saili, 

Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  fiirrow'd  tea, 

Breasting  the  lofty  surge. 

Shako.  HemyY. 

Do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th*  inconstant  billows  dancing; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestioal, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur. 

Shako.  Hiory  F. 

So  turns  the  faithful  needle  to  the  pole, 
Though  mountains  rise  between  and  oceans  roQ. 


The  obedient  steel  with  living  instinct  mores, 
And  veers  for  ever  to  the  pole  it  loves. 


She  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling  sails, 
The  gallant  bark ;  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  bcibre  the  fiivouringgtleii 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  play, 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  rufiiirg  brees. 

Soutiif 

On  each  gay  deck  tliey  might  behold 

Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold. 

And  hauberks  with  their  bumishM  fold, 

That  shimmerM  fair  and  free ; 

And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass*d. 

To  Uie  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 

ScotVo  Lord  if  ike  hUt. 

Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side. 

And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

Ab  ahe  were  dancing  home ; 

The  merry  seamen  laughM  to  see 

Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  aea-ibun. 

SeotVoMmwdm. 


SHIPWRECK 


An 


Memly,  merrily  goes  the  bark. 

On  a  breeze  fiom  the  northward  free ; 

So  shoots  through  the  morning  skj  the  lark, 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 

ScaWt  Lord  of  the  loUt. 

How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! 
Her  white  wings  flying— never  from  her  Ibes; 
She  walks  the  waters  Uke  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck- 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  7 

Byron*9  Conair, 

That  trembling  vassal  of  the  pole, 
The  feeling  compass,  navigation's  souL 

ByrotCo  Island. 

O I  gloriously  upon  the  deep 

The  gallant  vessel  rides ; 
And  she  is  mistress  of  the  winds, 

And  mistress  of  the  tides. 
And  never  but  fer  her  tall  ships 

Had  England  been  so  proud ; 
Or  before  the  might  of  the  Island  Queen 

The  kings  of  the  earth  have  bow'd. 
Bat  alas !  for  the  widow  and  orphan's  tear, 

When  the  death-flag  sweeps  the  wave ; 

Alas !  that  the  laurel  of  victory 

Must  grow  but  upon  the  grave ! 

Mi§$  Landom, 

See  how  yon  flaming  herald  treads 

The  ridg*d  and  rolling  waves. 
As  crashing  o*er  their  crested  heads. 

She  bows  her  surly  slaves ! 
With  feam  before  and  fire  behind, 

She  rends  the  clinging  sea. 
That  flies  befere  the  roaring  wind. 

Beneath  her  hissing  lee. 

O.  W.Hdbneo—ThoSieamboaL 

With  clashing  wheel  and  lifUng  keel. 

And  smoking  torch  on  high. 
When  winds  are  loud  and  billows  reel, 

She  thunders  foaming  by ; 
When  seas  are  silent  and  serene. 

With  even  beam  she  glides, 
The  sunshine  glimmering  through  the  green 

That  skirts  her  gleaming  sides. 

O.  W,  Hoi$neo-^Tke  SietnuhooL 


SHIPWRECK. 

All,  all,  the  storm 

Devour'd ;  and  now,  o'er  his  late  envy'd  fertune, 

The  dolphins  bound,  and  wat'ry  mountains  roar. 

Triumphant  in  his  ruin. 

Youvg'o  Revenge, 


A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg*d. 

Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 

Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 

To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 

To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 

Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Shake,  TempeiL 

I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  liv*d  upon  the  sea : 
Where,  Uke  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves. 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Shake.  TiDdfth  Nigfd. 

On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks !) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shattered  oak 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea :  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 
Resistless,  overwhelming ;  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears, 
lliey  stare,  they  rave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  thej 

pray; 

(Vain  efiorts !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 

Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam, 

llie  ship  sinks  feundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

PhUipe'e  Splendid  Shilling, 

A  piteous,  fearfiil  sight— 
A  noble  vessel  labouring  with  the  storm. 
Hath  struck  upon  the  rocks  beneath  our  walls. 
And  by  the  quivering  gleams  of  livid  blue 
Her  deck  is  crowded  with  despairing  souls, 
And  in  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  stoi^pi 
We  heard  their  piercing  cries. 

Maturing  Berham, 

Wave  high  your  torches  on  each  crag  and  cliff <— 
Let  many  lights  blaze  on  our  battlements— 
Shout  to  them  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm. 
And  tell  them  there  is  hope  — 
And  let  our  deep-ton'd  beU  its  loudest  peal 
Send  cheerfully  o'er  the  deep  -^ 
'Twill  be  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  soub 
In  their  extremity — all  things  are  possible ; 
Fresh  hope  may  give  them  strength,  and  strength 
deliverance.  Maturin*e  Bertranu 

It  is  too  late ; 

For  many  a  fethom  doth  the  beetling  rock 

Rise  6'er  the  breaker's  surge  that  dashes  o'er  them ; 

No  help  of  human  hand  can  reach  them  there 

One  hour  will  hush  their  cries — and  by  the  moriK 

Thou  vnlt  behold  the  ruin — ^wreck  and  corse 

Float  on  the  weltering  wave. 

Maturing  Bertram 
40* 
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SHIPWRECK. 


Tvre  hundred  bouIb  in  one  instant  of  dremd 

Are  hurried  o*er  the  deck ; 

And  fast  the  miBerable  thip 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock. 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 

And  down  comes  her  mast  with  a  reeling  shock. 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 

Her  sails  are  drag^gled  in  the  brine 

That  gladdenM  late  the  skies, 

And  her  pendant  that  kiss'd  the  &ir  moonshine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death ; 

And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbM 

The  sleepers^  long  drawn  breath. 

Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 

The  sailor  heard  the  humming-tree 

Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 

The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 

That  grows  before  his  cottage  door, 

And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 

His  arms  enclosM  a  blooming  boy. 

Who  listenM  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passM ; 

And  his  wife  —  by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled, 

As  she  look'd  on  the  father  of  her  child, 

RetumM  to  her  heart  at  last. 

J—  He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll, 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  souL 

WUwn. 

*Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd,  but  to  assfiiL 

llius  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  p^e. 

And  hopeless  eyes,  which  o'er  the  deep  alone 

Grazed  dim  and  desolate ;  twelve  days  had  fear 

Been  their  fitmilior ;  and  now  death  was  here. 

Byroji. 

A  wreck  complete  she  roll'd 

At  mercy  of  the  waves :  whose  mercies  are 

like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

Bynn, 

Some  iash'd  them  in  their  hammocks,  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair : 

Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun. 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and  howling,  tore  their 

hair.  Byrcn, 

And  there  he  lay,  fUIl  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Betore  the  entrance  of  a  cliff>wom  cave. 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain. 
And  deem  that  it  was  sav'd,  perhaps  in  vain. 

Bymu 


Then  roee  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  fareweB, 
Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  fairmva, 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yeO, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  bell. 
And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wmva, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 
And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  msh'd. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thtmder ;  and  then  all  was  huaJi'da 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  daah 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd. 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  tho  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 


The  queenly  ship !  —  brave  hearts  had  striTcn, 

And  true  ones  died  with  her !  — 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven. 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas — 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptom  -— 

And  saddor  things  than  these ! 
We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away,  — 

The  rocks  witli  pearls  were  sown. 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

flash'd  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er. 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeie; 
And  gorgeous  robes  —  but  oh !  that  ahoro 

Had  sadder  things  than  these ! 
We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  crush'd  reed  thrown  aside  I 
Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow. 

Not  without  strife  he  died  1 

Jtfrs.  Hemam^t  Pm 


The  two  proud  sisters  of  the  sea. 

In  glory  and  in  doom  ! 
Well  may  the  eternal  waters  be 

Hieir  broad,  unsculptur'd  tomb ! 
The  wind  that  rings  along  the  wave, 

The  clear,  unshadow'd  sun. 
Are  torch  and  trumpet  o'er  the  brave,— 

Their  last  green  wreath  is  won ! 
No  stranger-hand  their  banners  furl'd. 

No  victor's  shout  they  heard. 
Unseen,  above  them  ocean  curl'd. 

Save  by  its  own  pale  bird ; 
The  gnashing  billows  heav'd  and  fell ; 

Wild  shriek'd  the  midnight  gale ; 
Far,  fer  beneath  the  morning  swell 

Were  pennant,  spar,  and  sail ! 
O.  W.  Hotmei.'^  The  Hasp  tmd  Oe 


SHOOTING. 
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I  must  go  o'er  the  tea  to  other  lands : 

It  is  the  call  of  duty ;  but  fear  not, 

I  shall  return,  and  then  oar  loves  are  sore. 

Dream  not  of  danger  on  the  sea -^  one  power 

Protects  OS  always,  and  the  Iienest  heart 

Fears  not  the  tempest 


SHOOTING. 

See  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  existing  on  triumphant  wings ; 
Short  is  his  joy ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flatters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah !  what  a?ail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purpled  crest  and  scarlet-cirded  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with 
gold  7  Pcpe'9  Windtn  FormL 

Thick  around 
JThunders  the  sport  of  those,  who  with  the  gun, 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot. 
Worse  than  the  season,  desolate  the  fields ; 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  feathered  game. 

Thomson's  SeaBOM, 

Here  the  mde  clamour  of  the  8portman*s  joy. 
The  gun  fast  thundering,  and  the  winded  horns, 
Would  tempt  the  muse  to  sing  the  rurul  game : 
How  in  his  mid-career,  the  spaniel  strack 
Stiff  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Oatstretched,  and  finally  sensible,  draws  fbO, 
Fearful,  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey ; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more : 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air. 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  safe,  the  gun, 
GlancM  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions ;  and  again. 
Immediate  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing. 
Dead  to  the  ground :  or  drives  them  wide  dispersed, 
Wounded  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 

Thamion^t  Sea»on». 

The  East  is  now  dappled  with  dawning  of  light; 
To  the  woods  fi>r  the  deer,  ere  the  sun  is  in  sight ! 
The  white  frost  has  spread  its  fi-esh,  silver-like 

veil. 
And  if  a  hoof  passes  it  tells  us  the  tale, 
The  hound  in  swifl  gambols  darts  hither  and  yon. 
We  shoulder  our  rifles,  and  rapidly  on. 

Stna'a  Pomu. 


Hush !  hark  to  that  sound  stealing  faint  through 

the  wood! 
Heart  hammers,  breath  thickens,  swift  rushes  the 

blood! 
It  swells  fix>m  the  thicket  more  loud  and  more 

near, 
'T  is  the  hound  giving  tongue !  he  is  driving  the 

deer! 
My  rifle  is  level'd— swifl  tramplings  are  heard  <*- 
A  rustle  of  leaves  —  then,  with  flight  like  a  bird, 
His  antlers  thrown  back,  and  his  body  in  motion, 
With  quick  rise  and  &U  like  the  surge  of  the 

ocean  — 
His  eyeballs  wide  rolling  in  phrensied  affright— 
Out  bursts  the  magnificent  creature  to  sight ! 
A  low  cry  I  ntter ;  he  stops — bends  his  head. 
His  nostrils  distended,  limbs  quaking  with  dread ; 
My  rifle  cracks  sharp — ^he  springs  wildly  on  high. 
Then  pitches  down  headlong,  to  quiver  and  die. 

Str*fd'9  Pomt. 
A  mom  in  September  —  the  East  is  yet  grey. 
Come  Carlo !  come  Jape !  vra*ll  try  fowling  to-day. 
The  rail-fence  is  leaped,  and  the  wood-boughs  are 

round, 
And  a  moss-couch  i»  spread  for  my  fbot  on  the 

ground. 
A  quick  startling  whirr  now  bursts  feud  on  my 

ear  — 
The  partridge  —  the    partridge  —  swifl-pinion'd 

by  fear, 
Low  onward  he  whizzes,  Jupe  yelps  as  he  sees, 
And  we  dash  through  the  brushwood,  to  note 

where  he  trees! 
I  see  him — his  brown-speckled  breast  is  display'd 
On  the  branch  of  yon  maple,  that  edges  the  glade ! 
My  fowling-piece  riugB,]Jupe  darts  forward  so  fleet. 
Ere  I  load  he  lays  down  the  dead  bird  at  my  foet 

Street's  Poeuu, 
On  a  branch  the  bright  oriole  dances  and  sings, 
With  rich  crimson  bosom,  and  black  glossy  wings ; 
And  the  robin  lights  warbling,  then  flutters  away, 
For  I  harm  not  God's  creatures,  so  tiny  as  they. 

Streefa  Poem. 
Near  yonder  hedge-row  where  high  grass  and 

forns 

The  secret  hollow  shade,  my  pointers  stand. 
How  beautifbl  they  look !  with  outstretch'a  tails 
With  heads  immovable  and  eyes  fast  fix'd. 
One  fore-leg  rais'd  and  bent,  the  other  firm. 
Advancing  forward,  presses  on  the  ground ! 
ConvolvM  and  flutf  ring  on  the  blood-stain'd  eann, 
The  partridge  lies :  —  thus  one  by  one  they  fUl, 
Save  what  with  happier  fiite  escape  untQueh'd, 
And  o'er  the  open  fields  with  rapid  speed 
To  the  close  shelt'ring  covert  wing  their  way 
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FnU  of  th*  expected  sport  my  heart  beats  higbt 

And  mth  impatient  step  I  haste  to  reach 

The  stabbles,  where  the  scatterM  ears  afford 

A  sweet  repast  to  the  yet  heedless  game. 

How  my  brave  dogs  o*er  the  broad  ftirrows  bound, 

Quart'ring  their  ground  exactly.    Ah  \  that  point 

Answers  my  eager  hopes,  and  fills  my  breast 

With  joy  unspeakable.    How  close  they  lie ! 

Whilst  to  the  spot  with  steady  pace  I  tend. 

Now  from  the  ground  with  noisy  wing  they  burst, 

And  dart  aWay.    My  victim  singled  out. 

In  his  aerial  course  fiJls  short,  nor  skims 

Th*  adjoining  hedge  o*er  which  the  rest  unhurt 

Have  pass'd. 

VUiemU 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges !  ah,  brilliant  pheasants ! 
And  ah,  ye  poachers !  — 'T  is  no  sport  ftr  pea- 
sants. ByrmL 


SILENCE. 

Silence  is  only  commendable 
In  aneat*s  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Shaks,  MerehatU  of  Venice, 

O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing. 

Shake.  Merchant  ef  Venice. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 

Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Shake.  WhUeT'e  Tale. 

Out  of  this  silence,  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome : 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearfid  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Shake.  Mideumnur  Night  e  Dream, 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy : 
I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

Shake.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

Stifl-bom  silence,  thou  that  art 
Floodgate  of  the  deeper  heart ; 
Ofipring  of  a  heavenly  kind ; 
Frost  o*  th^  mouth  and  thaw  o*  th*  mind ; 
Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 
That  makes  religion  mystery ; 
Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue— 
Leave  thy  desert  shades,  among 
Reverend  hermits'  hallow'd  cells. 
Where  retir'd'st  devotion  dwells ; 
With  thy  enthusiasms  come ; 
Seize  this  maid,  and  make  her  dumb. 

Richard  FUcknoe'e  Loot^e  DamMm. 

<di]ence  ii.  woman,  is  like  speech  in  man ; 
r»enr  t  wq(»  car. 

JmemCe  SUent  Woman, 


You  know  my  wishes  ever  yours  did  meets 
If  I  be  silent,  His  no  more  but  fear 
That  I  should  say  too  little  when  I  speak. 

Lady  Careufe  Manam, 

Ti8,ak8, 

His  modest,  bashfhl  nature,  and  pure  innoeenoei 

Hiat  makes  him  silent;  think  yon  that  bright 

rose. 

That  buds  vnthin  his  cheeks,  was  ^bnted  thers 

By  guilt  or  shame  7  no,  he  has  always  been 

So  unacquainted  with  all  arts  of  sin. 

That  but  to  be  suspected,  strikes  \^  dumb, 

With  wonder  and  amazement. 

Randdph^e  Amyniaa. 

Lo !  silence  himself  is  here ; 

Methinks  I  see  the  midnight  god  appear. 

In  all  his  downy  pomp  array'd. 

Behold  the  reverend  shade ; 

An  ancient  sigh  he  sits  upon. 

Whose  memory  of  sound  is  long  since  gone, 

And  purposely  annihilated  for  his  throne : 

Beneath  two  soft  transparent  clouds  do  meet ; 

In  which  he  seems  to  sink  his  softer  feet, 

A  melancholy  thought,  condens'd  to  air, 

Stolen  firom  a  lover  in  despair, 

Like  a  thin  mantle,  serves  to  wrap 

In  fluid  folds  his  visionary  shape, 

A  wreath  of  darkness  round  his  head  he  wears, 

Whose  curling  mists  aappij  the  want  of  hairs. 

While  the  still  vapours,  which  from  poppies  rise. 

Bedew  his  hoary  &ce,  and  luU  his  eyes. 

Congrem, 

Silenoe!  coeval  with  eternity; 
Thou  wert,  ere  nature's  self  began  to  be ; 
'T  was  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  slept  &st  in 
thee.  Pope, 

The  tongue  mov'd  gently  first,  and  speech  vras  low, 
Till  wrangling  science  taught  it  noise  and  show. 
And  wicked  wit  arose,  thy  most  abusive  foe. 
But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain ; 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  woods  be  turns  again. 
And  seeks  a  surer  state,  and  courts  thy  gentle 
reign. 


Then  folt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  akies^ 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  CSortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific— and  all  his  men 

Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  vnld  surmise— 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

Keate^SonML 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

This  heart,  no  longer  fi«e, 

Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show. 

And  silent  ache  for  thee 

Bfnm. 


SIN- SINCERITY, 
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They  never  felt. 

Those  summer  flies  that  flit  so  gajly  round  thee, 

Tliej  never  felt  one  moment  what  I  feel. 

With  such  a  silent  tenderness,  and  keep 

So  closely  in  my  heart 

PerewaL 

The  temple  of  our  purest  thoughts  is  —  silence ! 

Mrs.  Hale^B  Ormond  Qrontnor, 

There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound. 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be. 
In  the  cold  grave,  under  the  deep,  deep  sea. 
Or  in  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  found, 
Which  hath  been  mute,  and  still  must  sleep  pro- 
^uDd; 
No  voice  is  hush'd,  —  no  life  treads  silently. 
But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  wander  free. 
That  never  spoke,  over  the  idle  ground : 
But  in  green  ruins,  in  the  desolate  walls 

Of  antique  palaces,  where  man  hath  been, 
lliough  the  dun  fbz  or  wild  hyeaa  calls. 
And  owls  that  flit  continually  between. 
Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  wind  moan. 
There  the  true  silence  is,  self-conscious  and  alone. 

ThonufUood. 


SIN. 


From  love  of  grace, 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 

That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 

Infects  unseen ;  confess  yourself  to  heav'n ; 

Repent  what  *s  past,  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 

To  make  them  ranker. 

ShakB,  Handet, 

Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's 
eyes.  Shaks.  Hamlet, 

He  that  for  love  of  goodness  hateth  ill. 

Is  mor6  crown-worthy  still 

Than  he,  which  for  sin's  penalty  forbears ; 

H«^  heart  sins,  though  he  fears. 

Jofison*f  Epigrami. 

O  the  dangerous  siege 
Sin  lays  about  us !    And  the  tyranny 
He  etercises  when  he  hath  ezpung'd. 
Like  to  the  horror  of  a  winter's  thunder, 
Mix'd  with  a  gushing  storm ;  that  suffers  nothing 
To  stir  abroad  on  earth,  but  their  own  rages, 
Is  sin,  when  it  hath  gather'd  head  above  us : 
No  too£,  no  shelter  can  secure  us  so. 
But  he  will  drown  our  cheeks  in  fear  or  woe. 

^  Chapnan^B  BtMey  lyAmbcU. 


*T  is  fearful  building  upon  any  sin ; 
Oue  mischief  entered,  brings  another  in : 
The  second  pulls  a  third,  the  third  draws  more, 
And  they  for  all  the  rest  set  ope  the  door : 
Till  custom  take  away  the  judging  sense, 
That  to  offend  we  think  it  no  offence. 

SmiUi't  Hector  of  Germany 

Our  sins,  like  to  our  shadows 

When  our  day  is  in  its  glory,  scarce  appeared : 

Towards  our  evening  how  great  and  monstrous 

They  are ! 

Suckling*8  Aglaura, 

Tlie  otlier  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  caU'd  tliat  shadow  seem'd ; 
For  each  seem'd  eitiier ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand ;  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster,  moving  onward,  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

MUton'8  Paradite  Lost 

Eamest'toil  and  strong  endeavour 

Of  a  spirit  which  within 

Wrestles  with  familiar  evil 

And  besetting  sin. 

WJiiaier'9  Poem, 

Know'st  thou  not  all  germs  of  evil 

In  thy  heart  await  their  time  ? 

Not  thyself  but  Grod's  restraining. 

Stays  their  growth  of  crime. 

WhiUier'B  Poema 

Tliou  wilt  not  chronicle  our  sand-like  sins ; 
For  sin  is  small,  and  mean,  and  barren.    Good 
Only  is  great,  and  generous,  and  fruitfbl. 
Number  the  mountains,  not  the  sands,  O  God ! 

BttUey'M  FeotuM. 

O  sin,  what  hast  thou  done  to  this  fair  earth ! 

Dafid'9  Poenu 

Sin  hath  broke  the  world's  sweet  peace — unstnmg 
Th'  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angels  sung 

Dawi^9  Bueeaneot 


SINCERITY. 

I  cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I  must  be 
Sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  manV 
Jests ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  fer 
No  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy, 
And  tend  on  no  man's  business ;  lau^ii  when  I 
Am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Shak$.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 


Bfen  ihoold  be  what  they  leem : 
Or,  thoM  that  be  not,  would  they  might  leem  none. 

Shakt.  OthOa. 

Hit  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  *8  power  to  thunder :  his  heart's  his 

month: 

What  his  breast  forges  that  his  tongue  must  vent; 

And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 

He  heard  the  name  of  death. 

Shttks.  CorJoZomif. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles : 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
I£s  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  fiir  fVom  fraud,  as  heav'n  from  earth. 
Shak$.  Two  OenUemen  cf  Verona, 

Because  I  lie  here  at  thy  feet. 
The  humble  booty  of  thy  conquering  eyes^ 
And  lay  my  heart  all  open  in  thy  sight. 
And  tell  thee  I  am  thin^,  and  tell  thee  right ; 
And  do  not  suit  my  looks,  nor  clothe  my  words 
In  other  colours  than  my  thoughts  do  wear, 
But  do  thee  right  in  all,  thou  scomest  me 
As  if  thou  didst  not  love  sincerity. 
Never  did  crystal  more  apparently 
Present  the  colour  it  contain'd  within, 
llian  have  these  eyes,  these  tears,  this  tongue  of 

mine 
Bewray*d  my  heart,  and  told  how  much  I  *m  thine. 

Danid*9  Arcadia, 

For  my  own  part,  I  consider 

Nature  without  apparel ;  without  disguising 

Of  custom  or  compliment ;  I  give  thoughts 

Words,  and  words  truth,  and  truth  boldness.    She 

whose 

Honest  freeness  makes  it  her  virtue  to 

Speak  what  she  thinks,  will  make  it  her  necessity 

To  thmk  what  is  good. 

Martion, 

I  cannot  clothe  my  thoughts,  and  just  defence 

In  such  an  abject  phrase,  but  *t  will  appear 

Equal,  if  not  above  my  low  condition. 

I  need  no  bombast  language,  stol*n  from  such, 

As  make  nobility  from  prodigious  terms 

The  hearers  understand  not ;  I  bring  with  me 

No  wealth  to  boast  of;  neither  can  I  number 

Uncertain  fortune's  favours  with  my  merits : 

I  dare  not  ferce  affection,  or  presume 

To  censure  her  discretion  that  looks  on  me 

As  a  weak  man,  and  not  her  ftncy*d  idd. 

Maooinger'i  Bondman. 

God  weighs  the  heart ;  whom  we  can  never  move 

Bt  ouiflrard  actions  without  inward  love. 

Watkin9. 


Innocence,  below,  enjoys 

Security,  and  quiet  sleeps ;  murder's  not  beard  of, 

IVeachery  is  a  stranger  there ;  they  enjoy 

Their  friends  and  loves  without  ravishment ; 

They  are  all  equal,  cv'ry  one  *&  a  prince. 

And  rules  himself;  they  speak  not  with  their  eyet, 

Or  browB,  but  with  the  tongue,  and  that  too  dweUs 

In  the  heart.  c«*  •!       j  i^r   i 

Stcuy  and  Napln, 

Sincerity's  my  chief  delight. 

The  darling  pleasure  of  the  mind; 

O  that  I  could  to  her  inrite. 

All  the  whole  race  of  human  kind ; 

TfeJie  her,  mortals,  she's  worth  more 

Than  all  your  gkry,  all  your  fame. 

Than  all  your  glittering  boasted  store, 

Than  all  the  things  that  you  can  name. 

She  '11  with  her  bring  a  joy  divine. 

All  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fine. 

Lady  ChudUigi, 

Her  words  are  trusty  heralds  to  her  mind. 

John  Ford'o  Love^o  Saerifict 

Sincerity, 
Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 
And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  rise,— 
To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

Home*$  Douglaa, 

Yon  have  a  natural  wise  sincerity, 

A  simple  truthfulness ; 
And,  though  yourself  not  unacquaint  with  care, 

Have  in  your  heart  wide  room. 

Jffffiet  R,  LowtWt  Poem*. 


SINGLE-LIFE. 

A  wife !  O  fetters 

To  man's  bless'd  liberty !  All  this  world's  prison, 

Heav'n  the  high  wall  about  it,  sin  the  gaoler; 

But  th'  iron  shackles,  weighing  down  our  heels, 

Are  only  women. 

Decker' 9  Wonder  of  the  Kingdrn 

Say  a  man  never  marry,  nor  have  children; 
What  takes  that  from  him  7    Only  the  bare  nama 
Of  being  a  father,  or  the  weak  delight 
To  see  the  little  wanton  ride  a  cock-horse 
Upon  a  painted  stick,  or  hear  him  chatter 
Like  a  taught  starling.  ' 

Webetei'M  Ducheu  cfMalfy 

A  bachelor 
May  thrive  by  observation  on  a  little; 
A  single  life's  no  burthen :  but  to  draw 
In  yokes  is  chargeable,  and  will  require 
A  double  maintenance. 

John  For^9  Fancy's  Chatte  ogd  Ndk 


SKULL- SLANDER. 
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O  ife  upon  this  single.life !  forego  it 

WebBUr'9  Duekeii  ffMalfy. 

F^  Hermia,  question  your  desires. 

Know  of  jour  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice. 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun ; 

For  aye  to  bo  in  shady  cloister  mew*d. 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitloss  moon. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood. 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage : 

But  earlier  happy  im  the  rose  distilFd, 

Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Shak;  MidnmuMr  NightM  Dream. 

Her  bosom  was  a  sofl  retreat 

For  love,  and  love  alone, 
And  yet  her  heart  had  never  beat 

To  love's  delicious  tone; 
It  dwelt  within  its  circle  free 

From  tender  thoughts  like  these, 
Waiting  the  little  deity 

As  the  blossom  waits  the  breeze. 
Before  it  throws  it  leaves  apart. 
And  trembles  like  a  love-tonch'd  heart 

Jtfrf .  WeJfty. 

SKULL. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps ; 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter*d 

cell! 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin*d  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lacklustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  vrrit. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  7 

Byron*9  Childe  Hardd, 

O  empty  vault  of  former  glory ! 

Where'er  thou  wcrt  in  time  of  old, 

Thy  surface  tells  thy  living  stoiy. 

Though  now  so  hollow,  dead,  and  oold; 

For  in  thy  ferm  is  yet  descried 

The  traces  left  of  young  desire; 

The  painter's  art,  the  statesman's  pride. 

The  muse's  song,  the  poet's  fire; 

But  these,  forsooth,  now  seem  to  be 

Mere  lumps  on  thy  periphery. 

I/r»  pofftef • 


These  various  organs  show  the  place 

Where  friendship  lov'd,  where  passion  glow'dt 

Where  veneration  grew  in  grace. 

Where  justice  sway'd,  where  man  was  proud^ 

Whence  wit  its  slippery  sallies  threw 

On  vanity,  thereby  defeated ; 

Where  hope's  imaginary  view 

Of  things  to  come  (fond  fool)  is  seated ; 

Where  circumspection  made  us  fear, 

'Mid  gleams  of  joy  some  danger  near. 

Dr.  FortUr 

Old  wall  of  man's  most  noble  part. 
While  now  I  trace  with  trembling  hand 
Thy  sentiments,  how  oil  I  start, 
Dismay'd  at  such  a  jarring  band  I 
Man,  with  discordant  frenzy  fraught, 
Seems  either  madman,  fool,  or  knave; 
To  try  to  live  is  all  he  *s  taught  — 
Ta  'scape  her  foot  who  nought  doth  save 
In  life's  proud  race;  —  (unknown  our  goal) 
To  strive  against  a  kindred  soul. 

Dr.  FortUr 

And  canst  thou  teach  to  future  man 
The  way  his  evils  to  repair  — 
Say,  O  memento, — of  the  span 
Of  mortal  life  7  for  if  the  care 
Of  truth  to  science  be  not  given, 
(From  whom  no  treachery  can  sever,) 
There 's  no  dependence  under  heaven 
That  error  may  not  reign  for  ever. 
May  future  heads  more  learning  cull 
From  thee  when  my  own  head 's  a  skulL 

Dr.Fortter 


SLANDER. 

And  therein  were  a  thousand  tongues  empight 

Of  sundry  kinds  and  sundry  quality ; 

Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night, 

And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawling  stiU  did  cry. 

And  some  of  bears,  that  groan'd  continually. 

And  some  of  tigers,  that  did  seem  to  gren, 

And  snarl  at  all  that  ever  passed  by ; 

But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal  men. 

Which  spake  reproachfully,  not  caring  where  nor 

when. 
And  them  amongst  were  mingled,  here  and  there^ 
The  tongues  of  serpents  with  three-forked  stings, 
That  spat  out  poison  and  gore,  bloody  gere, 
At  all  who  came  within  his  ravenings. 
And  spake  licentious  words  and  hateful  things 
Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  high ; 
Nor  Kesais  spared  he  a  whit  nor  kings. 
But  either  bktted  them  with  infamy, 
Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful  teeth  ^f  injury. 

8pen»er'9  Fairy  Qui 
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SLANDBR. 


Her  face  was  ngly,  and  her  month  difltort. 
Foaming  with  poiion  round  about  her  gill*, 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue  fuO  sharp  and  short 
AppearM  like  Asp  his  sting,  that  closely  kills, 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whomso  she  wills. 
A  distaff  in  her  other  hand  she  had. 
Upon  the  which  she  little  spins,  but  spills ; 
And  &ynes  to  weave  false  tales  and  leasing  bad, 
To  throw  amongst  the  good  which  others  had  dis- 
prad.  Spen$er*8  Fairy  Queen, 

A  foul  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  sight, 
And  in  condition  to  be  loathed  no  less, 
For  she  was  stuffed  with  rancour  and  despight 
Up  to  the  tliroat,  that  ofl  with  bitterness 
It  ftrth  would  break  and  gush  in  great  excess. 
Pouring  out  streams  of  poison  and  of  gall 
'Gainst  all  that  truth  or  virtue  do  profess. 
And  wickedly  backbite ; — ^her  name  men  slander 
call  Spen9er*$  Fairy  Queen, 

Slanderous  reproaches,  and  foul  infamies, 
Jjeasings,  backbitings,  and  vain-glorious  crakes, 
Bad  counsels,  praises,  and  false  flatteries ; 
All  those  against  that  fort  did  bend  their  batteries. 

Speruer'9  Fairy  Queen, 

No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  swords,  so  sore  doth  light. 
As  doth  the  poisonous  sting  which  in&my 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight : 
For  by  no  art  nor  any  leaches  might 
It  ever  can  recured  be  again ; 
Nor  all  the  skill  which  that  immortal  sprigbt 
Of  Podalyrius  did  in  it  retain, 
Pan  remedy  such  hurts;  such  hurts  are  hellish 
pain.  Speneer'e  Fairy  Queen, 

'T  is  slander ; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose 

tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world:   kings,  queens,  and 

states,  ^ 

Maids,  matrons,  —  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
ThU  »ipcrou.  .louder  enters,      g^^  c,mW!«*. 

What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar^st  wag  thy  tongue 

In  noise  so  rude  against  me  7 

Shak$.  Hamlet. 

He  thoQ  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou 

Khalt  not  escape  calumny. 

Shaks,  HamieL 

N^  migbt  nor  greamess  in  mortality 
iSan  censure  *6cape ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes :  what  king  so  strong, 
( 'an  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 

Shaka,  Meaturefor  Meatura, 


So  viperous  slander,  — 

Whose  wliisper  o'er  the  world^s  diameter, 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 

Transports  his  poisonM   shot,  —  may  miss  oar 

name, 

And  hit  tlie  woundlcss  air. 

ShaJc$.  HamlA 

For  slander  Uvea  upon  succession  ; 

Fcx"  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Shake,  Comedy  of  Erron, 

I  see,  the  jewel,  best  enarocll*d. 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  'bides  stiS, 
That  others  touch,  yet  oi\cn  touching  will 
Wear  gold :  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name, 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 

Shake,  Comedy  of  Erron. 

The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent,^ 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 
Shake.  Two  OenUemen  ef  Venm. 

I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders 

To  stain  my  cousin  with :  one  doth  not  know, 

How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Shake,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 

Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  got  some  office, 

Have  not  devis'd  this  slander. 

Shake.  Othdk 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train; 
Look'd  black  upon  me;    struck  me  with  ba 

tongue. 
Most  Bcrpent.like,  upon  tlie  very  heart 

Shake,  King  Lett. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes, 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring; 
For  ofl  before  their  blossoms  be  disdosM, 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent 

Skak^eert 
What  wc  oft  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd :  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act    If  we  shall  stand  stiC, 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  st^ 
We  should  take  root  here  where  wc  sit,  or  sit 

State-statues  only. 

Shake.  Henry  VHl 

If  I  am  traduc'd  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  fiiculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  bo 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  —  let  me  say, 
'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rotigh  brska 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

^  Shake.  Henry  VIII- 


We  mast  not  stint 
Our  UMOMarj  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censarem;  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimmM ;  but  benefit  no  further 

Than  vainly  longing. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIIL 

We  speak  no  treason,  man ;  —  we  say,  the  king* 
Is  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years ;  fair,  and  not  jealous ;  — 
We  say  that  Shore*s  wifb  hath  a  pretty  fiwt, 
A  cherry  lip, 
.   A  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
And  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks : 
How  say  you.  Sir  7  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

Shdk;  Richard  III 

They  are  the  moths  and  scarabs  of  the  state. 

The  bane  of  empires,  and  the  dregs  of  courts, 

Who,  to  endear  themselves  to  an  employment, 

Care  not  whose  ,fiune  they  blast,  whose  life  they 

endanger ; 

And,  under  a  disguised  and  cobweb  mask 

Of  love  unto  their  sovereign,  vomit  ferth 

Their  own  prodigious  malice ;  a  pretending 

To  be  the  prope  and  columns  of  tlieir  safety, 

The  guards  unto  his  person  and  his  peace, 

Disturb  it  most,  with  their  false,  lapwing  cries. 

Ben  Jon»(m. 

There  is  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame. 

Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbour's  shame ; 

On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandals  fly ; 

While  virtnoos  actions  are  but  born  and  die. 

Haroey, 

Where  may  a  maiden  live  securely  free. 
Keeling  her  honour  safe  7    Not  with  the  living ; 
They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 
And  make  them  truths;  they  draw  a  nourishment 
Out  of  defkmings;  grow  upon  disgraces; 
And  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortified 
Strongly  above  the  battery  of  their  tongues ; 
Oh !  how  they  cast  to  sink  it :  and  defeated, 
(Spoi  sick  vnth  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
Where  noble  names  lie  sleeping,  till  they  sweat, 
And  the  cold  marble  melt. 

Beaumont  and  FUtcher'e  PhUasier. 

It  is  a  busy  talking  world, 
That  with  licentious  breath  blows  like  the  wind 
As  freely  on  the  palace,  as  the  cottage. 

Rowe^e  Fair  Penitent, 

Those  who  murder  fame 
Kill  more  than  life  destroyers. 

Savagt^s  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 

Slander  meets  no  regard  firom  noble  minds ; 
Only  the  base  believe,  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Belter**  Injured  Innocence. 

2P 


Whence  i^oceeds  this  weight  we  lay 
On  whAt  detracting  people  say  7 
Their  utmost  malice  cannot  make 
Your  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ache; 
Nor  spoil  your  shapes,  distort  your  face, 
Or  put  one  feature  out  of  place. 

Fond  of  those  hives  where  felly  reigns, 
And  cards  and  scandal  are  the  chains. 
Where  the  pert  virgin  slights  a  name. 
And  scorns  to  redden  into  shame. 


Swift 


SvnfL 


Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongues  alone, 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own : 
Can  read  a  nod,  a  shrug,  a  look, 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book; 
Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown. 
And  wink  a  reputation  down; 
Or,  by  the  tossing  of  a  fan, 
Describe  the  lady  and  the  man. 

Swift* s  Journal  (fa  Modem  Laely. 

Chloe,  of  every  coxcomb  jealous. 

Admires  how  girls  can  walk  with  fellows; 

And,  flill  of  indignation,  frets. 

That  women  should  be  such  coquets: 

Iris,  fer  scandal  most  notorious. 

Cries,  **Lord,  the  world  is  so  censorious  !** 

And  Rufa,  with  her  ccunbs  of  lead. 

Whispers  that  Sappho's  hair  b  red; 

Aura,  whose  tongue  you  hear  a  mile  hence. 

Talks  half  a  day  in  praise  of  silence : 

And  Silvia,  full  of  inward  guilt. 

Calls  Amoret  an  arrant  jilt 

^vt^'s  Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady. 

He  rams  his  quill  with  scandal  and  with  scoff; 
But  'tis  so  very  feul,  it  won't  go  oS. 

Young^o  Epietle  to  Pope. 

In  various  talks  th'  instructive  hours  they  past, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  describee  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  cveiy  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff  or  the  fan  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Loci, 

The  whispcr'd  tale. 
That,  like  the  febling  Nile,  no  feuntain  knows 
Fair-feo'd  deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 
Ne'er  looks  direct   The  tongue  that  licks  the  dusi, 
But  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting. 

Thomson'e  Liberty 

Sofl  buzzing  slander ;  silky  moths,  that  eat 

An  honest  name. 

Thomoon^e  Liberty 
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Be  good  joonelC  nor  think  another's  shame 
Can  raise  your  merit,  or  adorn  your  &me. 

Pmdes  rail  at ;  as  statesmen  in  disgrace 

At  ministers,  becaoso  thej  wish  their  place. 

Lord  LUUekm'B  Advice  to  a  Lady, 

Talk  of  urasuol  swell  of  waist 

In  Maid  of  Honour  loosely  lac'd, 

And  beauty  borrowing  Spanish  red, 

And  loving  pair  with  separate  bed. 

And  jewels  pawn'd  for  loss  of  game. 

And  then  redeemed  by  loss  of  fame ; 

And  thus,  in  modish  manner,  we. 

In  aid  of  sugar,  sweeten  tea. 

GreftCt  SpleetL 

The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man. 

Cowper^B  Expottuldtum, 

*T  is  false !  't  is  basely  &lse ! 
What  wretch  could  drop  fi^m  his  envcnomM 

tongue 
A  tale  so  damn*d  7     It  chokes  my  breath. 

Joanna  BaiUie*$  De  Montford. 

When  I  am  cold,  when  my  pale  sheeted  corse 

Sleeps  the  dark  sleep  no  venom'd  tongue  can  wake, 

List  not  to  evil  thoughts  of  her  whose  lips 

Have  then  no  voice  to  plead. 

Maturiti'a  Bertram. 

O  ^nany  a  sliaA  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  never  meant ; 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  the  heart  that  *b  broken ! 

ScetVs  Lord  of  the  Ide$. 

He  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel. 
And  on  the  honour  of —  O  God  —  my  wife. 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honour. 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments. 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polishM  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smil*d  upon  the  lie. 

ByrotCB  Doge  of  Veniee. 

Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tinti 

With  all  tlie  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 

WhUe  mmgling  truth  with  falsehood,  sneers  with 

smiles, 
And  thread  of  candour  with  a  wob  of  wiles ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly<4poken  seeming. 
To   hide    her    bloodless    heart's   soul-harden'd 

scheming ; 
A  lip  of  lies,  a  Ace  fbrm'd  to  conceal ; 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel: 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 
A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Byron's  SkeUh  from  PrivaU  Ltfe. 


Does  not  the  law  of  heaven  say  blood  br  UooH  / 
And  he  who  tiiats  kills  more  than  he  who  shed  it 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  Uowiy 
That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man? 

Byron's  Doge  of  Femes. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips ; 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd. 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 
She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still. 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  so  ilL 
One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third — ^where  did  she  buy  that  frightftl  torban? 
A  fourth 's  so  pale,  she  fears  she  *s  going  to  faint. 
A  fifUi's  look 's  vulgar,  dowdyish  and  suburban, 
A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  wiU  be  her  bane. 
And  lo !  an  eighth  appears — **  I  'U  see  no  more  !** 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

ByrotCt  Beppe, 

'T  was  slander  fill'd  her  mouth  with  lying  words, 
Slander,  the  foulest  whelp  of  sin.    The  man 
In  whom  this  spirit  enter'd  was  undone ; 
His  topgue  was  set  on  fire  of  hell,  his  heart 
Was  black  as  death,  his  legs  were  faint  with  haste 
To  propagate  the  lie  his  soul  had  firam'd. 

PoUock't  Couree  of  Time. 

From  door  to  door  you  might  h«Lve  seen  him  speed. 

Or  plac'd  amid  a  group  of  gaping  fools. 

And  whispering  in  their  ears  with  his  ibul  lips. 

Peace  fled  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  made 

His  haunts. 

PoUoGk'9  Cwrse  ef  Tme. 

O  thou,  fhom  whose  rank  breath  nor  sex  can  save, 
Nor  sacred  virtue,  nor  the  powerless  grave. 
Felon  unwhipp'd !  than  whom  in  yonder  cells 
Full  many  a  groaning  wretch  less  guilty  dwella,—- 
Blush,  if  of  honest  blood  a  drop  remains. 
To  steal  its  lonely  way  along  Uiy  veins ; 
Blush  —  if  the  bronze  long  horden'd  on  thy  check 
Has  loflt  one  spot  where  that  poor  drop  can  speak; 
Blush  to  be  branded  with  the  Slanderer's  name. 
And,  though  thou  dread'st  not  sin,  at  least  dread 
shame.  Spragw^e 

My  dark-eyed  darling !  don't  you  know. 

If  you  were  homely,  cold,  and  stupid. 
Unbent  for  you  were  Slander's  bow  7 

Her  shafts  but  follow  tliose  of  Cupid. 
Dear  child  of  Genius !  strike  the  lyre 

And  drown  with  melody  delicious. 
Soft  answering  to  your  touch  of  fire, 

The  envious  hint  —  the  sneer  maliciom. 


SLAVERY. 


Remember  it  w  Moeic*!  law, 

Eaeh  jwne,  true  note,  tfaougrh  low  joa  Boand  it, 
Is  heard  through  Diicord*!  wildest  war 

Ot*  rage  and  madnees,  i torming  romid  it 
Sereneljr  go  yonr  glorious  way, 

Secure  that  every  footktep  onward. 
Will  lead  you  from  their  haunts  away, 

Since  you  go  up^  and  they  go — dotonward. 

jSfrt.  Oigood. 
A  whisper  woke  the  air-^ 

A  soft  light  tone  and  low. 

Yet  barbM  with  shame  and  woe,«<- 
Now,  might  it  only  perish  there ! 

Nor  farther  go. 
Ah  me!  a  quick  and  eager  ear 

Caught  up  the  little  meaning  sound ! 
Another  Toice  has  breathed  it  dear. 

And  so  it  wanders  round 

From  ear  to  lip  —  firom  lip  to  ear  — 

Until  it  reachM  a  gentle  heart. 

And  that  —  U  Inroke, 

Mr»,  Oigood'B  Poem$. 


SLAVERY. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas*d  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts 
Because  you  bought  them. 

Shaki.  MereharU  of  Vtmee, 

And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
EUther  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way. 

Shake,  JuUu$  Ca$ar, 

Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors ; 
But  woe  the  while !  our  &thers*  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  governed  with  our  mother's  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Shake,  JuUue  Caaar, 

Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  claspM ;  but  bred  a  dog. 

Shake,  IHmon. 

Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  7 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  firom  hell, 
Though  thither  doomM  7 

MiUmCe  Paradiee  LoeL 

At  first  I  thought  that  liberty  and  heaven 
To  heavenly  soul  had  been  all  one ;  but  now 
I  see  that  most  through  slotii  had  rather  serve ; 
Minist'ring  spirits,  train*d  up  in  feast  and  song* 

MUton^e  Paradiee  LoeL 


We  and  our  fittbers,  fimn  our  childbood  bred 
To  watch  the  cruel  victor's  eye,  to  dread 
The  arbitrary  lash,  to  bend,  to  grieve, 
(Outcast  of  mortal  race !)  can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  delightful,  soft,  or  gay  7 
Alas !  when  we  have  toil'd  the  longsome  day, 
The  fullest  bliss  our  hearts  aspire  to  know 
Is  but  some  interval  from  active  woe. 
In  broken  rest  and  startling  sleep  to  mourn. 
Till  mom,  the  tyrant,  and  the  scourge,'  return. 

Primr^e  SoUmam, 

War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire. 
Intestine  broils,  oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disinherited  of  day. 
Here,  plung'd  in  mines,  for  gets  a  sun  was  made  s 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  haughty  krd. 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life ; 
And  plough  tiie  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 

Young'e  Night  Thoughie. 

Ill-fated  race !  the  softening  arts  of  peace ; 
Whate'er  the  humanizing  muses  teach ; 
The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  temper'd  breast 
Progressive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  thought ; 
Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 
Command  tlie  world;   the   light  that  leads  to 

heaven ; 
Kind,  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws. 

And  aO-protecting  freedom,  which  alone 

Sustain  the  name  and  dignity  of  man : 

These  are  not  theirs; 

TftoiMon's  Seaeene, 

Hark !  heard  ye  not  that  piercing  cry. 
Which  shook  the  waves  and  rent  the  sky  7 
ITen  now,  e'en  now  on  yonder  western  shores. 
Weeps  pole  despair,  and  writhing  anguish  roars ; 
E'en  now,  in  Afric's  groves,  with  hideous  yell. 
Fierce  elavery  stalks,  and  slips  the  dogs  of  hell ; 
Flrom  vale  to  vale  the  gathering  cries  rebound, 
And  sable  nations  tremble  at  the  sound ! 
Ye  bands  of  senators !  whose  sufirage  sways 
Mtannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys ; 
Who  right  the  injor'd,  and  reward  the  brave, 
Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  power  W 

save! 
Thron'd  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  resort, 
Inexorable  Coneeienee  holds  his  court; 
With  still  small  voice  the  plots  of  guilt  alarms. 
Bares  his  mask'd  brow,  his  lified  hand  disarms , 
But  wrapt  in  night,  with  terrors  all  his  own. 
He  speaks  in  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done 
Hear  bim,  ye  senates !  hear  this  truth  sublimei 
He  who  permits  oppression,  shares  the  crime  * 

Dr. 
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What  pale  distrow  afflicts  those  wretched  isles ! 
There  hope  ne*er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smiles. 
The  Yassal  wretch  ohseqnioos  drags  his  chain, 
And  hears  his  famish'd  hahes  lament  in  Tain. 

Falcana'*  Skipureek. 

A  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slares. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves 
And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitade  conform, 
Dun  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

OddmnUJC*  TrawXUr, 

Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian  name. 
Buy  ^at  is  woman-bom,  and  feel  no  shame  7 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Ebqpedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  7 
So  may  the  wolf|  whom  fiunine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bed^de ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  fbrc*d  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 

Cowper^B  Charity. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  oblourM  like  his  own,  and  having  powV 
T*  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Cawper'i  Task, 

1  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earnM. 

Cmpper'$  TosXr. 
I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently ;  and  chains  at  home, 
Where  I  am  free  by  birth-riglit,  not  at  all. 

Ctnoper^B  Ta$k, 

To  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Rogen'B  Italy. 
Alas!   no  glory  smiles 
For  Congo's  chief  on  yonder  Indian  isles ; 
For  ever  fallen !  no  son  of  nature  now. 
With  freedom  chartered  on  his  manly  brow ! 
Faint,  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night  away. 
And  when  the  sea-wind  wafts  the  dewless  day. 
Starts,  with  a  bursting  heart,  for  ever  more 
To  curse  the  sun  tiiat  lights  their  guilty  shore. 

Campbdta  PUantrei  of  Hope. 

Alone  upon  his  rocky  height, 
'llie  eagle  rear'd  his  unstain'd  crest. 
And  soaring  fi>om  his  cloudy  nest, 
Tum'd  to  tlie  sun  his  daring  eye. 
And  wingM  at  will  the  azure  sky, 
For  he  alone  was  fVee 

Joanna  BaUUe. 


Belie  the  negro's  powers :  in  headlong  wiD, 
Christian !  thy  brother  thou  shalt  find  him  sAili; 
Belie  his  virtue ;  since  his  wrongs  began. 
His  foBies  and  his  crimes  have  stampt  him  man 

J^.  Moutgotmn 

The  broken  heart  which  kindness  never  heals. 
The  home-sick  passion  which  the  negro  Ibels, 
When  toiling,  fainting,  in  the  land  of  canee, 
IHs  spirit  wanders  to  his  native  plains ; 
His  little  lovely  dwelling  there  he  sees. 
Beneath  the  shades  of  his  paternal  trees. 
The  hoine  of  comfort :  —  then  before  his  eyes 
The  terrors  of  captivity  arise. 

The  negro,  spoii'd  of  all  that  nature  gave. 
The  free-born  man  thus  shrunk  into  a  slave. 
His  passive  limbs  to  measur'd  looks  coafin*d, 
Obey'd  the  impulse  of  another  mind ; 
A  silent,  secret,  terrible  control. 
That  ruled  his  sinews,  and  repress'd  his  souL 
Not  for  himself  he  waked  at  morning  light, 
ToU'd  the  long  day,  and  sought  repose  at  night ; 
His  rest,  his  labour,  pastime,  strength  and  health. 
Were  only  portions  of  a  master's  wealth ; 
His  love  —  O  name  not  love,  where  Britons  doom 
The  fruit  of  love  to  slavery  fi'om  the  womb. 

J'.  Biontgonury 

Lives  there  a  savage  mder  than  the  slave  7 
Cruel  as  death,  insatiate  as  the  grave, 
False  as  the  winds  that  round  his  vessel  blow. 
Remorseless  as  the  gulf  that  yawns  bekw ; 
Is  he  who  toils  upon  the  wafting  fiood, 
A  Christian  broker  in  the  trade  of  Uood ; 
Boisterous  in  speech,  in  action  prompt  and  bold. 
He  bujTS,  he  sells, —  he  steals,  he  kills  for  gviUL 

MtnfXgoaitTy 

He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  heaven  serene. 
But  darkly  scowling  at  the  glorious  day. 
Curses  the  winds  that  loiter  on  their  way. 
When  swoln  with  hurricanes  the  billows  rise. 
To  meet  the  lightning  midway  from  the  ekies; 
When  from  the  nnburden'd  hold  his  shrieking 

slaves 
Are  cast,  at  midnight,  to  the  hungry  waves ; 
Not  for  his  crimes  the  harden'd  pirate  weepei, 
But  grimly  smiling  when  the  storm  is  o'er. 
Counts  his  sure  gains,  and  hurries  back  for  morw 


The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves  —  nay  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 
And  callous,  save  to  crime. 
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And  thus  they  plod  in  doggish  miaeiy. 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age, 
Frond  of  their,  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  unborn  slaTes,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  Gne^ 
Bleed  gUdiator-like,  and  stiil  engage 
Within  the  same  arena,  where  they  see 
Their  feOows  fall  beibre,  like  leayes  of  the  same 
tree.  Bynm's  Childe  Hardd, 

Oh !  where  is  the  spirit  of  yore. 

The  spirit  that  breathed  in  tiiy  dead, 

When  gallantry's  star  was  the  beacon  before, 

And  honour  the  passion  that  led  7 

Thy  storms  have  awaken'd  their  sleep, 

They  groan  from  the  place  of  their  rest. 

And  wrathftdly  murmur,  and  suddenly  weep 

To  see  the  ibul  stain  on  thy  breast: 

For  winen  is  the  glory  they  left  thee  in  tmst? 

"T  is  seatterM  in  darkness,  't  is  trampled  in  dust 

Ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 

While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  her 
waves.  jPbfioC&y  DwigkL 

SLEEP. 

Sleeps  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care. 

The  deadi  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 

Bahn  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 

Chief  nouridier  in  li&'s  feast! 

Shaii.  MachUk. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  oflbr  of  it: 

It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 

It  is  a  comfiMTter.  gj^^  Tempe»L 

What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would  with  themselves  shut  up  my  thoughts. 

Shain.  TanfiuL 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

ShaJcs.  CymbeUne. 

Tie  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace^  the  crown  imperial, 
The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  fiirced  title  running  'fore  the  king, 
Tlie  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  the  world; 
No,  not  all  these  thrice-gorgeous  ceremonies. 
Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majcstical 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 
Who  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  oramm'd  with  distressfhl  bread. 

ShaJc9.  Henry  V, 


CarQ  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eyv. 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie. 

Shaka,  Romeo  and  JitZtit 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects. 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  O  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  7 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber , 

Than  in  the  perfom'd  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  mek)dy  7 

O  thou  duO  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 

In  bathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  coueht 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  1arum.bell7 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  hij^  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billow  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  then- 

With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  7 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king7    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Siaio.  Henry  IV.    Pari  11 

Boy !  Lucins ! — Fast  asleep7    It  is  no  matter : 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fhntasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men; 
Therefore  thou  deep'st  so  sound. 

Shako,  Jmlpto  C«Mr 

To  bed,  to  bed :  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  solt  attachment  to  thy  senses. 
As  in&nts  empty  of  all  thought 

ShakB.  arVoOnt  and  CrsisiVs 

She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  rushes  layyou  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasiog  heaviness , 
Making  such  difference  'twizt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  u  the  difference  'twixt  day  and  night 

Shako,  Henry  IV,    Patt  i 

As  fikst  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  ^e  traveller's  bones. 

Shako,  Moo,  for  Men 
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Com*  deep,  O  sleep,  the  eertain  knot  of  peace, 
The  haiting-plaoe  of  wit,  the  halm  of  woe ; 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifieient  Judge  between  the  high  and  low. 

ShrP.Sidmjf. 

How  happj  is  that  balm  to  wretches,  sleep ! 
No  cares  perplex  them  fi>r  their  futm'e  state, 
And  fear  of  death  thns  dies  in  senseless  sleep; 
Unruly  love  is  this  way  luUM  to  rest ; 
And  injnrM  honour,  when  redress  is  lost. 
Is  no  way  sqItM  but  this. 

Beaumoni^$  Queen  of  Carinik, 

So  sleeps  the  sea-boy  on  the  doody  mast, 
Safe  as  a  drowsy  Triton  roek'd  with  storms, 
While  toasinff  princes  wake  in  beds  of  down* 

J>t«s  MHhridMte$. 

Ifis  sleep 

Was  airy,  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temperate  Tapoors  bland,  which  th*  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  running  rills  (Aurora's  fkn,) 

Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrHl  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  every  bough. 

MUton, 

O,  ye  immortal  powers  that  guard  the  just, 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose, 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams ;  remember  all  his  virtues. 
And  show  mankind  that  goodnees  is  your  care  I 

Addi$aiC$  Cato. 

In  thee,  oppressors  soothe  their  angry  brow : 
111  thee,  th'  oppreas'd  forget  tyiannio  pow'r ; 
In  thee, 

The  wretch  oondemn'd  is  equal  to  his  judge 
And  the  sad  lover  to  his  omel  ikir; 
Nay,  an  the  shining  glories  men  pursue, 
When  thou  art  wanted,  are  but  empty  noise. 

Sir  jR.  SteeP$  Lffing  Loven. 

IVd  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  ftrtune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes : 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear* 

Ymntg'g  Night  TkanghiB. 

Man's  rich  restorative ;  his  balmy  bath. 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play 
'Hie  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine, 
Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 
When  tir'd  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day, 
Aeep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn ; 
I'Vesh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  dogs  our  wheels, 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion  ends. 

Taufi^$Nigki  Thoughit. 


Sleep's  dewy  wand 
Has  strok'd  my  4nxiping  lids,  and  promisss 
My  long  arrear  of  rest;  the  downy  god 
(Wont  to  return  with  our  returning  peace) 
Will  pay,  ere  long,  and  bless  me  with  repsM. 

YsHi^s  JVi^  Thm^ 

"Hie  noon  of  night  is  past,  and  gentle  sleep, 
Which  friendly  waits  upon  the  labourM  hind. 
Flies  from  the  embraces  of  a  monarch's  arms,* 
The  mind  disturb'd  denies  the  body  rest 

Skide*$  Love  and  Duhf. 

Kind  sleep  affiirds 
The  only  boon  the  wretched  mind  can  feel ; 
A  momentary  respite  from  despair. 

Murpk^s  Aktau. 

The  shades  descend,  and  midnight  o'er  the  worid 
Eiqiands  her  sable  wings.    Great  nature  droopi 
Through  all  her  works.  Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o'er  his  languid  powerless  limbs  dif!iis*d 
A  pleasing  lassitude ;  he  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  dreams. 
His  powers  the  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
In  soft  repose :  On  him  the  balmy  dews 
Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 

Armttrong'g  Art  cf  Prfermng  Health. 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  moving  leaves 

Luil'd  him  at  length  to  sleep, 

With  mingled  lullabies  of  sight  and  soond. 

SotOhey'i  TlMa. 

Oh !  thoQ  best  oomlbrter  of  that  sad  heart, 
Whom  fiirtune's  spits  assails ;  oome,  gentle  sfee^ 
The  weary  mooraer  soothe !    For  well  the  art 
Thou  knowest  in  soft  ibrgetfulness  to  steep 
The  eyes  which  sorrow  taught  to  watch  and  weep; 
|iet  blissffal  visions  now  her  spirit  cheer, 
•  K)t  lull  her  cares  to  peace  in  slumbers  deep, 
Till,  from  fatigue  refresh'd  and  anzioos  tot 
Hope,  like  the  morning  star,  once  more  ahill  le- 
appear.  Mrs.  Tif^*  P^f^ 

And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  bretat, 
Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe 
LuU'd  like  the  deep  of  ocean  when  at  rest, 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 
Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest 

Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  thus  named 
Death  and  existence :  sleep  hath  its  own  worid, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures  and  the  touch  of  joj* 
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The  orowd  are  gone,  ^e  xeveUere  at  rest ; 
The  oomrteons  JmmA,  and  all  approving  guest, 
Again  to  that  aeourtomM  conch  must  creep, 
Where  joy  anhMdet,  and  wtfrow  aigfaa  to  sleeps 
And  man  o*eilahoi]r*d  with  hii  being'a  atrifb. 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  fbrgetfulness  of  life : 
There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  andeanning*s  gnile , 
Hate*8  working  brain,  and  luIlM  ambition's  wile. 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 
And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  7 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 
Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,8unk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 
Glad  ibr  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased, 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least 

Byron'i  Lara, 

Strange  state  of  being !  (ibr  'tis  still  to  bo) 
Senseless  to  ieel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 

Byron, 

O  magic  sleep !  O  comfortable  bird. 

That  broodest  o'er  the  tronbled  sea  of  the  mind 

Tin  it  is  hnah'd  and  smooth!    O  unoon£n'd 

Restraint !  imprison'd  liberty  I  great  key 

To  golden  palaces — ay,  all  the  world 

Of  silvery  enchantment ! 

JTesfs's  Poem9, 

Her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddioe ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half  hidden  like  a  mermaid  in  sea*weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 
In  &ncy  &ir  St  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 
Soon  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon  perplez'd  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  smoothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away. 
Flown,  like  a  thought  until  the  morrow  day ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missaJ,  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

Xeats's  Ev$  cf  St  Agnes, 

Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 

Dlstemper^s  worst  calannty. 

Coleridge, 

Quoth  Christabel,  —  so  let  it  be ! 

And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 

Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress. 

And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 


O  sleep  it  is  a  gentle  thing 
Beloved  irom  pole  to  pole ! 

"  CderOge. 

Thou  hast  •>een  call'd  O,  sleep!  the  friend  of  woe, 
But 't  is  the  happy  who  have  call'd  thee  so. 

SouHiey, 

Sleep !  to  the  homeless,  thou  art  homo 
The  friendless  find  in  thee  a  friend ; 

And  well  is,  wheresoe'er  he  roams, 
Who  meets  thee  at  his  journey's  end. 

Menezer  Elliott. 

Oh !  lightly,  lightly  tread ! 

A  holy  thing  is  sleep, 
On  the  worn  spirit  shed 

And  eyes  that  wake  to  weep.     Mr»,  Hemane, 
Sleep,  sleep !  be  thine  the  sleep  that  throws 
Elysium  o'er  the  soul's  repose. 
Without  a  dream,  save  such  as  wind. 
Like  midnight  apgels,  through  the  mind. 

Robert  M.  Bird, 
Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  minds  afar. 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep  — 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is. 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this  — 

»  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep !" 

Miss  Barrett 

The  oblivions  world  of  sleep — 
That  rayless  realm  where  Fancy  never  beams. 
That  nothingness  beyond  the  land  of  dreams. 

Mrs,  S.  A.  LewU's  Child  of  the  Sea. 

Rest  fbr  the  weaiy — ^freshness,  strength  and  rest  i 
O  *sleep !  thy  balm  is  to  the  tronbled  breast 
As  time  to  sorrow.    Gently  dost  thou  take 
The  arrows  from  the  heart  about  to  break. 
And  with  thy  stealthy  step  and  quiet  eye, 
Around  tiiee  conch  in  gratefU  ministry, 
Thy  form  as  noiseless  as  the  foot  of  love, 
Doth  like  the  spirit  of  an  angel  move. 

Robert  Monis, 

Life  may  not  be  vdthout  thee,  gentle  deep, 
But  with  thee,— 'mid  tiie  deserts— on  the  deep— 
Still  to  the  care-worn  heart  some  joy  remains. 
Some  sunny  spot  amid  thy  mystic  plains. 

Robert  Moms 
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But  this  is  worshipfbl  society. 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself. 

Sheis,  King  John 

I  am  in ;  but  your  being  by  me, 

CSannot  amend  me :  societf  is  no  comfort 

To  one  not  suciable. 

tftal»  CmhMms 


Withmxt  good  company,  all  daintiaa 

Lose  their  true  reliah,  and,  like  painted  gr^iea, 

Are  only  aeen,  not  taeted. 

Among  uneqnak  what  eoolety 

Can  Bort,  what  harmony  or  tme  delight 

MiUon'i  Paradi$€  Lo$L 

Now  I  feel  by  prooC 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smarts 
Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

MiUon't  ParadUe  Regained. 

Hail,  social  life !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come  to  pay  the  common  stock. 
My  share  of  serrice,  and,  in  glad  retom, 
To  taste  thy  oomferts,  thy  protected  joys. 

STAomton's  Agamemnon, 

Meantime  the  song  went  round  and  dance  and 

sport, 

Wisdom  and  fUendly  talk  successive  stole 

Their  hours  away. 

Thom$mC$  Seamna. 

I  too  remember  well  that  cheerful  bowl, 

Which  round  his  table  flow*d.    llie  serious  there 

Mix*d  with  the  sportive,  with  the  leam*d  the  plain ; 

Mirth  soflenM  wisdom,  candour  temper*d  mirth ; 

And  wit  its  honey  lent,  without  the  sting. 

jThomBon, 

Unhappy  hel  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 

Society,  out  cff,  is  left  akme 

Amid  this  worid  of  death. 

ThomMon, 

Study  with  care,  politeness,  that  must  teach 
The  modish  ferms  of  gesture  and  of  speech : 
In  vain  fermality,  with  matron  mien ; 
And  pertness  apes  with  her  femiJiar  grin : 
They  against  nature  fer  applauses  strain, 
Distort  themselves,  and  give  all  others  pain. 

SaUkigJUet. 

Man,  in  society,  is  like  a  fiow*r 
Blown  in  its  native  bud.    *T  is  there  alone 
His  feculties  expanded  in  full  bloom 
Shine  out,  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 

Cmoper^s  Ta$k, 

She,  who  invites 
Her  dear  five  hundred  friends,  contemns  them  all. 
And  dreads  their  coming ;  they, — ^what  can  they 

less? 
With  shrug  and  grimace  hide  their  hate  of  her. 

Cowper*8  Task. 

Though  few  the  days,  the  happy  evenings  few, 

^  warm  with  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  fhey  flew, 

Tliat  my  fuS  soul  forgot  its  wish  to  roam, 

And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  at  home ! 

Jnottm 


Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  sufUMtod  Hv«it 
The  strength  be  gains  is  from  th'eBthraee  he  gliWL 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  pUmels  nm. 
Yet  make  at  onoe  their  circle  loond  the  son; 
So  two  eon^stent  uofiens  act  the  soul ; 
And  one  regards  itself  and  one  the  whole. 
Thus  God  and  nature  linkM  the  general  inrntif 
And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  sam& 

Pept^a  EeBOff  am  Jf  an. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 

A  master,  or  a  servant,  oar  a  fiiend. 

Bids  each  on  other  for  aanstanoe  call. 

Till  one  man*s  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 

Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 

The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  ti& 

To  these  we  owe  true  flriendship,  love  sincere, 

ESaeh  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  heie. 

Pcpe''$  JSney  on  Moil 

Society  itself  which  should  create 
Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got: 
To  feel  fer  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world^s  stoics— -men  without  a  heart. 

ByrmL 
Society  is  now  one  polisfa'd  horde^ 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Urm  and  fer'dL 

Blessed  we  sometimes  are !  and  I  am  now 

Happy  in  quiet  feelings ;  fer  the  tones 

Of  a  most  pleasant  company  of  friends 

W^ere  in  my  ear  hot  now,  and  gentle  thoughts 

From  spirits  whose  hiffik  character  I  know; 

And  I  retain  their  influence,  as  the  air 

Retains  the  sofbaess  of  departed  day. 

WtOts. 

How  many  pleasant  feces  shed  their  light  on 

every  side. 
How  many  angels  unawares  have  erassed  thy 

casual  way! 
How  ofien,  in  thy  joumeyings,  ha«t  thou  made 

thee  instant  firiends, 
Found,  to  be  loved  a  little  while,  and  lost,  to  ineel 

no  more; 
Friends    of  ha|^  reminisoences,  altheqgh  so 

transient  in  their  converse, 
liberal,  cheerful,  and  sincere,  a  crowd  of  kindly 

traits. 
I  have  sped  by  land  and  sea,  and  mingled  with 

X  much  people. 
But  never  yet  could  find  a  spot  unsunned  bf 

human  kindness; 
Some  more,  and  some  less, — but,  truly,  all  can 

claim  a  little: 
And  a  man  may  travel  through  the  world,  and 

sow  it  thick  with  friendships. 

7V0iwr*#  PfOMfUsf  Pk8oooBk» 


SOLDIBS. 


Nfttniedoes 
Never  wtuog  i  'tis  sooiely  that  sins. 

llien  growing  hamlets  rear  their  heads. 

And  gathering  crowds  expand^ 
Far  as  my  fancy's  irision  spreads, 

O'er  many  a  boundless  land. 
Till  what  was  once  a  world  of  savage  strife, 
Teems  with  the  richest  gifts  of  social  life, 

Jame$  K,  PmtUmg, 


SOLDIER. 

'T  is  the  soldier's  life, 
To  have  their  balmy  slnmbcis  wak'd  with  strife. 

Shak$,  OiheUo. 

Rude  am  I  in  speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years' 

pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  fbr  myselfi 

Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 

Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 

From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 

That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it 

'Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Bough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 

And  of  tin  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  abouldsrs. 

Shak$,  OikMo, 

Say  to  them, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broili^ 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thoa  doet  oooibsB, 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves. 

8hak$,  Cariotatttti, 


Then  asoldiet 

Fun  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard« 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Shaks,  A$  yott  Uke  U, 

T  is  much  he  dares ; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  tha^  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety. 

Shak$.  MaehiiJu 

Bib  sword  (death's  stamp) 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  fiice  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  block,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries. 

Shaks,  Coruiamu, 

Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night : 

Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 

Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Shaki.  Othdk, 

His  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 

Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp, 

Being  bruted  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 

From  the  best  temper'd  courage  in  his  troops : 

For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd ; 

Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 

T\im*d  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 

Shak$.  Henry  IV.    PaH  11 

You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Shaki,  JuliuB  Caaau 

Hear  you  me,  Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum. 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  vamish'd  faces. 

Shaks.  Merchant  qf  VenieB. 

1  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they  by  their  great  deeds 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hoDow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  fbr  ages. 

OflfWMk 

Hie  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful. 
That,  like  his  sword,  endures  the  anvH, 
And  justly 's  held  more  Ibrmidable, 
The  more  his  valour  *s  malleable : 
But  he  that  fears  a  bastinado^ 
Will  run  away  firom  his  own  shadow. 

BuUif'a  JBkidibfm 

Then  did  Sir  Enlght  abandon  dwelling. 

And  oqt  he  rode  a  oolonelling. 

Btidir's  Hudfbnt 


mm 


mm 


uo 


souher. 


lie  was  by  birth,  aome  authon  write, 

A  Roaiian ;  some,  a  Muscovite ; 

And  *inon£f  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred, 

Of  whom  we  in  diumals  road. 

That  serve  to  fill  up  pages  here, 

As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there. 

Butler'9  Hudibraa, 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 

MiUonU  Paradiae  Lo»t. 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms. 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintainM  at  vast  expense, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence : 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand ; 
Tliis  was  the  mom,  when  issuing  on  the  guard, 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay, 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 

DryderCs  Cymon  and  Iphtgenia, 

The  brave  abroad  fight  ibr  the  wise  at  home : 
You  are  but  camp  cameleons,  fed  with  air ; 
Tliin  fame  is  all  the  bravest  hero*s  share. 

Dryden*9  King  Arthur, 

No  matter  what  becomes  of  the  poor  soldiers. 
So  they  perform  the  drudgery  they  *re  fit  for ; 
Why  let  *em  starve  for  want  of  their  arrears. 
Drop  as  they  go,  and  lie  like  dogs  in  ditches. 

Lee, 

*T  is  the  sport  of  statesmen, 
When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together, 
And  fall  by  one  another. 

Rowe**  AmbiHou*  Stepmother, 

See,  now  comes  tlie  captain  all  daub*d  with  gold 

lace; 
O  la !  the  sweet  gentleman !  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his 

hand. 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  creter,  it  prances  and 

rears, 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears. 

Swjft, 

Some  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms. 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  limbs, 
Beg  bitter  bread  though  realms  their  valour  sav*d. 

YbiMg^s  Night  Thoughti, 

See  her  gcaarow  troops, 
Wiwse  pay  was  gkarj^  and  their  best  reward. 
Free  faff  their  country,  and  for  me  to  diei 
ESra  mercenary  murder  grew  a  trade. 

TAomson^s  Liberty, 


Dost  thou  not  know  the  fate  of  soldiers  7 
They're  but  ambition's  tools,  to  cut  away 
To  her  milawfti]  ends :  and  when  they're  worn, 
Hack*d,  hewn  with  constant  service,  thrown  hMn, 
To  rust  in  peace,  and  rot  in  hospitals. 

Ssmiksni's  Loyal  Broikat 

Gallant  in  strife,  and  noble  in  their  ire. 
The  battle  is  their  pastime.    They  go  forth 
Gay  in  the  morning,  as  to  the  summer's  sport: 
When  evening  comes,  the  glory  of  the  mom. 
The  youthful  warrior  is  a  clod  of  clay. 

Home's  DongUoo 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldcr'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were 
won.  OoldtmitJCa  Deaeried  VtOage. 

The  guards,  mechanically  fbrm'd  in  ranks, 
Flaying,  at  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks ; 
Should'ring  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  stone, 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on. 

Coioper's  TViis  of  a  Tab 

'Tis  universal  soldiership  has  stabb'd 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 

CotBpa*o  Took 
To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink,  to  show  at  home 
By  lewdness,  idleness  and  sabbath-breach. 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad, 
T*  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  fHends, 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heart. 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once. 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory  now. 

CowperU  J^uk, 

I  hate  the  camp, 
I  hate  its  noise  and  stiff  parade,  its  blank 
And  empty  forms,  and  stately  courtesy, 
Where  between  bows  and  blows,  a  smile  and  stab, 
There 's  scarce  a  moment    Soldiers  always  liv« 
In  idleness  or  peril :  both  are  bad. 

Proctor'o  Mvronddo. 
1  died  no  felon  death— 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  souL 


Ttom  early  youth  war  has  my  mistresa  been. 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I  '11  eonatint  prave. 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    Iliere  may  be  joya 
Which,  to  the  strange  o'arwhitlming  of  tin  aool. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  othen; 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  foel  there  may ! 
But  what  of  them  1  they  aro  not  made  for  mo— * 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Most  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  \an% 
And  for  soil-breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 

Jotmm  BsiOie's  Boml 


But  sneh  bitter  thmyhte 
Will  poM  awaj,  how  looii  1  and  those  who  here 
Are  foUowtng  their  dead  comrade  to  the  gimve^ 

Ere  the  night  &1],  will  in  their  revelry 

Quench  all  remembrance.    From  the  ties  of  lift 

Unnaturally  rentf-ft-man  who  knew 

No  resting-place,  no  dear  delights  of  home* 

Belike  who  never  saw  his  children*s  face, 

Whose  children  knew  no  fiither ;  he  is  gone, 

Dropt  from  existence,  like  the  witherM  leaf 

That  firom  the  summejr  tree  is  swept  away, 

ItB  loss  miseen.    She  hears  not  of  his  death 

Who  bore  him,  and  already  for  her  son 

Her  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed :  when  first 

He  had  pot  on  the  livery  of  blood. 

She  wept  him  dead  to  her. 

Southey, 

A  various  host — from  kindred  realms  they  came. 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown— 

For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 

Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  fix)wn. 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause, 

Hieir  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown. 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  burst  without  a  pause. 

And  free-bom  thoughts,  which  league  tfie  sddior 

with  the  laws. 

And  oh !  lov*d  warriors  of  the  minstrePs  land ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave ! 

The  rugged  fi>rm  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 

And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave ; 

But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  more  brave 

Than  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid. 

SeaU. 

Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings. 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy, 

His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him 

flings. 
And  moves  to  death  vrith  military  glee ; 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them ;  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 
In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  i 
And  he,  yon  ohieflain— -strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  isle ! — the  iiero  is  thine 

own.  ScM. 

Right  English  all,  they  mah  to  hbws. 
With  naught  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 
1  oould  have  laugh*d  — -  but  lack'd  the  time  -— 
To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime, 
How  the  fierce  zealots  ftnght  and  bled, 
For  king  or  state  as  humour  led; 
Some  §x  a  dream  of  public  good. 
Some  &r  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood. 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 
A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. 


How  beantiibl  in  death 

The  warrior's  eone  appears, 

Embalm'd  by  Ibnd  aliection's  breath. 

And  bath'd  in  woman's  tears! 

HfrntgamtTy 
Give  me  the  death  of  those 

Who  for  their  country  die; 

And  oh!  be  mine  like  their  repose, 

When  cold  and  low  they  lie! 

Their  loveliest  mother  earth 

EZnshrines  the  fallen  brave. 

In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth. 

They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

MontgomiTff, 
A  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tod,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  fiend's  hand :  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 
But  willing  to  be  one  day  Brigadiers : 
Also  to  have  the  saoking  of  a  town ; 
A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and    nineteen    nam'd 
Smith.  Byron, 

There  shall  they  rot — ambition's  honour 'd  foolUl 
Yes,  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their 

day! 
Vain  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tods. 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  7 — a  dream  alone. 

Bynm's  ChOde  HaroltL 
Enough  of  battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  far  fame : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  re-animate  their  day. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  H  were  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  fi>r  their  country's 

good. 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  prov'd  her  shame. 

Byron' $  Childe  Harold 

I  see  them  on  their  winding  way, 

About  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play; 

Hieir  hxSty  deeds  and  daring  high. 

Blend  with  the  notes  of  victory ; 

And  waving  arms  and  banners  bright. 

Are  glancing  in  the  mellow  light 

Hihet  9  Poem» 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  a  darkea'd  home^ 

When  the  brave  had  left  their  bower; 

But  the  strength  of  prayer  and  aaerifioo 

Was  with  them  in  that  boor. 

Yri.  Bem^m 


Fame  it  mj  mistrefB,  mmkm,  mnd  my  nranl 

The  only  friend  I  ever  wooM  her  with. 

Frunem  KmhU  BuUmt* 

*Mid  the  din  of  arme,  when  the  duet  and  emohe 

In  doods  are  corlin gr  o*er  thee, 

Be  firm  tin  the  enemy's  ranki  are  hroke, 

And  they  fkH,  or  flee  before  thee ! 

But  I  would  not  have  thee  towering  itand 

0*er  him  who  *■  for  many  cr3ring, 

Bat  bow  to  the  earth,  and  with  tender  hand 

Raiae  up  the  faint  and  dying. 

Miat  OouWm  Pom$. 

M  midnight  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  rangM  his  SuUote  band, 

IVue  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hlmd. 

There  had  the  Persiaa's  thousands  stood. 

There  had  the  glad  earth  drank  their  blood 

On  old  Platflsa's  day ; 

And  now  there  breatlk'd  that  haunted  air 

The  sons  of  sires  who  conquer'd  there, 

With  arm  to  strike  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  qmck,  as  far  as  they. 

HaUeck'B  Bozxarii, 

Tksy  fbtight  like  brafve  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  pil*d  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain, 
They  conquer'd  —  but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won; 

Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 

Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

HalUek^t  Botgari$, 

The  €rreen-Mountaineer— the  Stark  of  Ben- 
nington:— 
When  on  the  field  his  band  the  Hessians  fought, 

Briefly  he  spoke  before  the  fight  began : 
**  Soldiers !  those  Grerman  gentlemen  are  bought 
For  four  pounds  eight-and-sevenpence  per  man. 
By  England's  king ;  a  bargain  as  is  thought 
Are  we  worth  more  7    Let 's  prove  it  now  we 
can; 
For  we  must  beat  them,  boys,  ere  set  of  bob. 
Or  Molly  Stark 's  a  widow."  —  It  was  done ! 

Ifofledk's  CkmaectieuL 

Each  soldier's  name 
Shall  shine  untamishM  on  the  rolls  of  fame, 
And  stand  the  example  of  each  distant  age. 
And  add  new  lustre  to  the  historic  page. 

MJISvmm  tWMtnpllfWfm* 

•  nm  are  do  hirelings  Irain'd  to  the  fight. 
With  cymbdl  and  darion  gfiltering  and  bright  t 
No  ^«ra|ieuig  of  cfaargert.  iio  martial  displaj 
Ko  war-immp  is  heard  firam  oar  silent  array 


O'er  the  proud  heads  of  free  moi  our  star-banner 


Men  firm  as  their  mognftsins  and  still  as  their 

graves,-*- 
To-morrow  shall  poor  out  their  fifh-Unnd  ^iks 

rain;— 
We  ccoie  back  in  triumph,  or  come  not  again. 

TbamoM  On§m 

SOLITUDE. 

The  jayoos  birds,  shrouded  in  eheerfVd  akade* 
The  notes  unto  the  voice  attsmper'd  sweet; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voioes  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondeoce  meet ; 
The  silver  sounding  uistnnients  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  falL 
The  water's  &11  with  difierence  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  alL 

Spaiaer'a  Fkiry  QueoL 
Now  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  are  not  these  woods 
More  he%  from  peril  than  the  envioos  court  T 
Here  fed  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  &ng. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say. 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  coonsellorB 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Shakt.  A$youUktiL 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woodsy 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns ; 
There  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  nates 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

Shaki.  Two  Gentlenen  of  Ve 

Oh !  solitade!  first  sUte  of  hnman  kind  £ 
Which  Uess'd  remain'd  till  man  did  find 
Ev'n  his  own  helper's  company : 
Aa  soon  as  two,  alas  I  together  join'd. 
The  serpent  made  op  three* 


Sweet  solitude !  stifl  mirth!  tiiatibar'st  no  wrong. 
Because  thou  dost  none ;  morning  all  day  Vng ! 
IVuth's  sanctuary!  innocency's  spring ! 
Invention's  limbeek !  contemplation's  wing ! 
Peace  of  my  soul,  which  I  too  late  pnrsii'd ; 
That  know'st  not  the  workl's  vam  inqmetnde: 
Where  friends,  the  thieves  of  time,  let  ue  alone 
Whole  di^  and  a  man's  hours  are  all  his  own. 

Sir  Riehmrd  FamAgm. 


I  tat  me  down  to  wmteh  upon  a  bank 

With  iTjr  canopied,  and  interwote 

With  flaontingr  boneyracUe,  and  began. 

Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 

'Till  fancy  had  her  fill. 

mXlott't  Cemiiff. 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place, 
Living  or  liftless,  to  be  ibund  was  none. 

MUton*$  Paradi$9  Loti, 

In  solitude 
What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone, 
Or  of  enjoying  what  contentment  find  7 

MiUon'B  ParadUe  LoiU 

Solitude  is  sometimes  best  society, 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return, 

MtUotCa  Paradi$a  LotL 

There  in  close  covert  by  tome  brook. 
Where  no  profkner  eye  can  look, 
Hide  me  fihom  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  mvmuring. 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-fbather*d  sleep. 

JIfUton's  R  Pemavmk 

Wisdom's  self 
Ofl  seek  to  sweet  retired  solitude ; 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation. 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  Tarious  bustle  of  resort 
Were  fill  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

MUtm. 

The  silent  heart  which  grief  assails, 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  Tales, 

Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 

And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 

Amusing  thought;  but  learns  to  know 

lliat  solitude 's  the  nurse  of  woe. 

ParwiO, 

But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  oaves, 
Long-soonding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

MTOpK  8   f  iHIISW 

Bear  me,  some  God !  oh,  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense ; 
Where  contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  firee  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings. 

P9fe. 


O  sacred  solitude !  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent !  envy  of  the  great ! 
By  the  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade. 
We  court  ftir  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid : 
The  genuine  ofispring  of  her  lov'd  einbraee, 
(Strangers  on  earth !)  are  innooenee  and  peace. 

Yomn^t  Lone  tf  FmnL 

O !  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought, 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul ! 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  akme. 

YoungU  Night  ThoughiB, 

Then  horrid  silence  fi)llow'd,  broke  alone 
By  the  low  murmurs  of  the  restless  deep, 
Mizt  with  the  doubtful  breexe,  that  now  and  then 
Sigh'd  thro'  the  mournful  woods. 

TAomsoa's  AgamtmnmL 

Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hiUs  ] 
Or  to  the  far  horism  wide  dilAis'd 
A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 

Th€m$mC$  Seamm$, 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 

Oa  let  me  wander  o'er  tlie  russet  mead, 

And  through  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil 

Thom»on*9  Stammt 

O  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades, 
To  twilight  groves,  and  visionary  vales ; 
To  weeping  grottoes,  and  prophetic  glooms ; 
Where  angel  forms,  athwart  the  solemn  dusk. 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along ; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  thro'  the  void 
Deep  sounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  ear ! 

ThomMon'$  Sauang, 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

Gray' 9  Ckwrchymd 

0  solitude !  where  are  the  charms 
Tliat  sages  have  seen  in  thy  fkce  7 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 

Never  hear  tho  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

Cmttfm. 

Bnch  a  gloom 

Suits  weU  the  thoughtfbl  or  unthinking  mind 

The  mind  eentemplativei  with  some  new  theme 

Plegnant,  or  indispoi^d  alike  to  alL 

CoMgwr*t  Tatk 
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SOLirUDE. 


For  idlitode,  honrafer  some  maj  rave, 
Seeming  m  mnctoarj,  proTos  a  graTe, 
A  sepoleiire  in  which  the  living  lie, 
Where  all  good  qnaHtiee  grow  tick  and  die. 
I  praise  the  Frenchman,  hie  remarlc  was  shrewd, 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude ! 
fint  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper  —  solitude  is  sweet 

Cowper*$  ReHremmL 

But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
Hie  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quiyering  flame. 

Cmcper'f  Task. 

Me  oft  as  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 

8ooth*d  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  tow'rs, 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages  ezpressM 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gaz*d,  myself  creating  what  I  saw, 

Nor  less  amus*d  have  I  quiescent  watch*d 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still. 

Though   still    deceived,    some    stranger's    near 

approach. 
*T  is  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleeps  and  is  ref^h*d.    Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  taskM  to  his  fhll  strength,  absorb^  and  lost 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave. 
He  roamM  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  clouds  stupendous,  fh>m  th'  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horison  blue ; 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wond*rous  forms  descries. 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew. 
Rocks,  torrents,  g^fs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size. 
And  glitt*nng  difi  on  cIiffi^  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

BeaUW$  MinHrd, 

A  nd  past  those  settlers'  haunts  the  eye  might  roam. 
Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem ; 
Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  dome. 
Or  buflSilo  remote  lowM  far  from  human  home. 
CampbelPi  Oairude  of  Wyommg, 

J'iiitiiusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  bvely  waist  with  woman's  sine, 
Hie  vnnnse  path  at  mom,  I  see  thee  trace. 
To  hits  with  high  magnolia  ovorgrown, 
And  ioy  to  tureathe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone* 
Camfbeir$  Gertrude  ef  Wyembig, 


And  oft  the  craggy  diff  he  kned  to  eiimKp 
When  sll  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost 
What  dreadfU  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sabGmea 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coaatt, 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  lost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horiaon  round. 
Now  sooop'd    in    gulfi^  with  mountains    imiw 

emboss'd ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound; 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pro 

found! 
In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadiU  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  fiNind  delight : 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  difiuscd  his  danling  sheeiL 
Even  sad  vidssitudes  amus'd  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roD, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet  he  wish'd  not  to  oontr«i. 

BeaUk^e  MbmnL 
Hie  wildest  waste  but  this  can  show, 
Some  touch  of  nature's  genial  glow ; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below. 
On  mountain  or  on  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  can  ken. 

SeoWe  Lord  ef  the  lUm 

Oh !  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  misery 

Of  solitude  like  this ! 

No  sound  hath  ever  reach'd  my  ear. 

Save  of  the  passing  wind.  , 

The  fountain's  everlasting  flow, 

The  forest  in  the  gale. 

The  pattering  of  the  shower. 

Sounds  dead  and  mournful  alL 

Sauthefe  TMoftc 

No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas !  remain ! 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appears. 
No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain. 
The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers. 
One  barren  fiice  the  dreary  prospect  wears ; 
Nought  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  calm  the  tumult  of  her  fears. 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh, 
A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatening  sky. 

Jtfr*.  TVgifte's  Poyeke. 

To  view  alone 
The  &irest  scenes  of  land  and  deep^ 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  higfa* 
Were  irksome—for  whate'er  my  mood. 
In  sooth  I  love  not  soUtade. 

ByrmCe  Bride  ef  Abydoe. 


BOUTUDE. 


i» 


Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwellinf-place, 
With  one  fiiir  spirit  Ibr  my  minister* 
That  I  mi^ht  all  Ibrget  the  hnmon  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Te  elements  in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted  —  can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  1 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our 
lot.  Bynm'9  ChOde  Harold. 

I  Uve  not  in  myself,  bat  I  become 

Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me, 

High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 

Of  human  cities  torture. 

Bynm'$  ChOde  Hardd. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 

By  tiie  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  ]ove  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

FVom  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 

To  mingle  with  the  univcne,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Byttm*«  ChUde  Handd. 

Arc  not  the  mountains,  waves  and  skies,  a  part 

Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  7 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 

With  a  pure  passion  7  should  I  not  contemn 

All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  7  and  stem 

A  tide  of  sufferings,  rather  than  forego 

Such  feelingrs  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 

Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below. 

Gating  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which 

dare  not  glow? 

Byron'9  ChOde  Harold, 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 

To  slowly  trace  the  fbrest^s  shady  scene. 

Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen ; 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  heeds  a  fold ; 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 

lliis  is  not  solitude ;  't  is  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores 

unroird. 

But,  Vnidst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 

To  hear,  to  sec,  to  feel  and  to  possess. 

And  roam  along,  tlie  world's  tir'd  denizen. 

With  none  to  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 

Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 

^[one  that  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 

/f  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 

Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 

Tikis  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  tiiis  is  sdiUide ! 

Bynm's  ChOdo  Hardd. 


To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  development;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  gto^  dim  S 
Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves. 
While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 
For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 
Hating  to  be  so, —  crossed  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 
And  was  all  day  again. 

Byron's  Mamfred 

Man,  nor  brute. 
Nor  dint  of  hoo^  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil; 
No  sign  of  travel  —  none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn. 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice,  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket 

ByroiCo  MoM^ppa 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage  —  regret — rejoice  — 
The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  will. 

Byron's 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grief^ 
Release  firom  pain  is  slight  relief; 
Hie  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share -~ 
Even  bliss— 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart,  once  left  thus  desolate. 
Most  fly  at  last  ibr  ease  —  to  hate. 

Byron's  GiaoMr 

Perhaps,  there 's  nothing — I  '11  not  say  appals. 
But  saddens  more  by  night  as  weU  as  day, 
Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

Byroa 

To  wander  through  the  festive  scene. 
With  soul  but  ill  at  ease ; 
To  stray  where  lighter  hearts  have  been. 
And  mock  at  thoughts  like  these; 
To  look  fer  one  'mid  those  around. 
Would  glad  our  moumfhl  mood. 
Then  start  at  mirth's  distracting  sound, 
lliis — this  is  solitude. 

Byron. 

If  fVom  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die; 

It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
No  hoUow  aid ;  alon»— -man  with  hit  God  mmk 
strive.  Byre* 


No,  *tia  not  her«  that  solitude  i«  known. 

Throagh  the  wide  world  he  only  is  alone 

Who  lives  not  for  another. 

Rogtr$*$  Human  Lift, 

A.  childf  'midst  aneient  motmtains  hsTo  I  stood, 

Where  the  wild  falcons  moke  their  lordly  nest 
On  high.    The  spirit  of  the  solitude 

Fell  solemnly  upon  my  infant  breast, 
Though  there  I  pray'd  not ;  but  deep  thoughts  have 
pres8*d 

Into  my  being  since  I  breathM  that  air, 
Nor  could  I  now  one  moment  live  the  guest 

Of  such  dread  scenes,  without  the  springs  of 

prayer 

Overflowing  all  my  sod. 

Mn,  Heman»*$  Poems, 

Oh !  to  lie  down  in  wilds  apart. 

Where  man  is  seldom  seen  or  heard, 
In  still  and  ancient  foresti,  where 
Mows  not  his  scytho,  ploughs  not  his  share. 

With  the  shy  deer  and  cooing  bird ! 
To  go  in  dreariness  of  mood, 

O'er  a  lone  heath,  that  spreads  around, 
A  solitude  like  a  silent  sea. 
Where  rises  not  a  hut  or  tree. 

The  wide-embracing  sky  its  bound ! 
Oh !  beautiful  those  wastes  of  heath. 

Stretching  for  miles  to  hire  the  bee, 
Where  the  wild  bird,  on  pinions  strong, 
Wheels  round  and  pours  its  piping  song. 

And  timid  creatures  wander  free. 

Mary  HcmtL 

Yon  gCLttle  hills, 
RobM  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 
So  stainless  that  their  white  glittering  spires 
Tmge  not  the  moon*s  pure  beams ;  yon  castled 

steep. 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o*er  the  time-worn  tower 
So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace  ;  all  form  a  scene 
^Vhere  musing  sditude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness. 

SheOof. 
He  goes  to  the  river  side,  — 

Noi  hook  nor  line  hath  he : 
He  stands  in  the  meadows  wide,  — 

Nor  gun  nor  scythe  to  see ; 
With  none  has  he  to  d:, 

And  none  to  seek  him, 
Nir  men  below 

Nor  spirits  dim. 
What  he  knows  nobody  wants ; 
MTbat  he  knows  he  hides,  not  vaunts. 

Ralph  W,  Emermm, 


I  am  alone ;  and  yet 
In  the  still  solitude  there  is  a 

Around  me,  as  were  met 

A  crowd  of  viewless  wings ;  I  hear  a  gush 

Of  utter'd  harmonies. 

George  W,  BeOame. 

Leave  —  if  thou  would'st  be  lonely — 

Leave  Nature  lor  the  crowd ; 
Seek  there  for  one  —  one  only 

With  kindred  mind  endow'd ! 
There  —  as  with  Nature  erst 

Closely  thou  would*st  commune  — • 
The  deep  soul-music  nursed 

In  either  heart,  attune ! 
Heart-wearied  thou  wilt  own. 

Vainly  that  phantom  woo*d. 

That  thou  at  least  hast  known 

What  is  true  Solitude! 

Hqffman^a  Pi 

These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these 

The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beaotitiil. 

For  wiiich  the  speech  of  England  has  no 

The  prairies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first. 

And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 

Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.  Lo !  they  stretch 

In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 

As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  sweU, 

Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows,  fix*d 

And  motkmless  for  ever.    Did  the  dust 

Of  these  &ir  solitudes  once  stir  with  life 

And  bum  with  passion  7 

BryanVe  Poem* 

Alone !  alone !  how  drear  it  is 
Always  to  be  alone ! 


SORROW. 

My  heart  is  as  an  anvil  unto  sorrow, 

Which  beats  upon  it  like  a  Cyclops'  hammer. 

And  with  the  noise  turns  up  my  giddy  brain. 

And  makes  me  fi-antic. 

Marloe'e  Edward  II 

One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning ; 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  helpM  by  backward  turning  * 
One  desp'rate  grief  cure  with  another's  languish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infoction  to  the  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JuHeL 

Griefo  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  m  my  breast; 
Which  thou  wik  propagate,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine :  this  love,  that  thoo  hast 

shown. 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own, 

Shako,  Rmiuo  and  Jw&et, 
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lie  bears  the  eentenoe  well,  that  nothing^  bean 
Bat  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hoars ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence,  and  the  sorrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 

Skakt.  Othello, 

Amaz*d  ho  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs ; 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found ; 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears ; 
ConflisM  effects  each  other  do  confound : 
OpprcssM  with  grici^  his  passions  had  no  bound. 
Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come ; 
For  light  cares  speak,  when  mighty  griefs  are 
dumb.  DanieVB  Rosamond. 

I  drink 
So  deep  of  grie^  that  he  must  only  think. 
Not  dare  to  speak,  that  would  express  my  woe : 
Small  rivers  murmur,  deep  gulfs  silent  flow. 

MarsUm^i  Sophoniiha, 

Oh,  be  of  comfort! 
Make  patience  a  noble  fortitude, 
And  think  not  how  unkindly  we  are  usM : 
Man,  like  a  cassia,  is  prov*d  best  being  bruisM. 
My  heart  *s  tum*d  to  a  heavy  lump  of  lead. 
With  which  I  sound  my  danger. 

Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy, 

Fast  sorrows,  let  us  moderately  lament  them, 
For  those  to  come,  seek  wisely  to  prevent  them. 

Wehster^s  Duchess  of  Malfy, 

Unkindness  do  thy  office ;  poor  heart  break : 
Those  are  the  killing  griefs  which  dare  not  speak. 

Webster's  White  Demi, 

Be  of  comfort,  and  your  heavy  sorrow 
Part  equally  among  us ;  storms  divided. 
Abate  their  force,  and  with  less  rage  are  guided. 
HeyuHtod's  Woman  KiWd  teith  Kindness, 

Great  sorrows  have  no  leisure  to  complain : 
Least  iBs  vent  forth,  great  griefs  within  remain. 

Gqfe's  Raging  Turk. 

There's  no  way  to  make  tiorrow  light 

But  in  the  noble  bearing ;  be  content ; 

Blows  ^iven  from  heaven  are  our  due  punishment ; 

All  shipwrecks  are  not  drownings ;  you  see  build- 

vagB 
Made  iairer  iVom  their  ruins. 

W,  Rowley's  New  Wonder, 

He,  sad  heart,  being  robb*d 
Of  all  >*«4  comfort,  having  lost  the  beauty 
Whic)  gave  him  life  and  motion,  seeing  Claius 
£njov  those  lips,  whose  cherries  were  the  food 
Thai  iiurs*d  his  soul,  spent  aU  his  time  in  sorrow. 
In  Dc^elancholy  sighs  and  discontents : 
Look'd  like  a  withered  tree  overgrown  with  moss ; 
Ilis  ayes  were  ever  dropping  icicles. 

Randolph*s  Amyntas, 
26 


There  is  no  joy 
But  either  past  or  fleeting ;  and  poor  man 
Grows  up  but  to  experience  of  grief; 
And  then  is  truly  past  minority, 
When  he  is  past  all  happiness. 

GomersaWs  Lodooic  Sforxa. 

How  beautiful  is  sorrow,  when  *t  is  drest 
By  virgin  innocence  7  it  makes 
Felicity  in  others  seem  deformed. 

Sir  W.  Davenants  Love  and  Honour 

Grief  concealM,  like  hidden  fire,  consumes , 

Which,  flaming  out,  would  call  in  help  to  quenct 

it  Denham's  8(^y 

A  great  man  vanquishing  his  destiny. 
Is  a  great  spectacle  worthy  of  the  gods. 

Crown's  Darws 
Who  that  hath  ever  been. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  7 
Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 
He  trod  through  lifo  before  7 

James  Montgomery. 

Sorrow  Uves  with  those  whose  pleasures  add  untc 
their  sins. 

Tufper's  Proverbial  PhUosophy 

Sorrow  treads  heavily,  and  leaves  behind 
A  deep  impression,  e*en  when  she  departs : 

While  joy  trips  by  with  steps  light  as  the  wind. 
And  scarcely  leaves  a  trace  upon  our  hearts 

Of  her  faint  foot-falls :  only  this  is  sure, 

In  this  world  nought,  save  misery,  can  endure. 

Jtfrs.  Embury, 

When  the  cold  breath  of  sorrow  is  sweeping 

0*er  the  chords  of  the  youthful  heart, 
And  the  earnest  eye,  dimmM  with  strange  weep 

ing, 
Sees  the  visions  of  fancy  depart ; 
When  the  bloom  of  young  feeling  is  dying, 

And  the  heart  throbs  with  passion's  fierce  strife, 
When  our  sad  days  are  wasted  in  sighing. 
Who  then  can  find  sweetness  in  life  7 

Mrs,  Enibury 

Ye  withered  leaves !    Ye  withered  leaves ! 

To  mark  your  premature  decay, 
With  sympathy  my  bosom  heaves. 

For  like  its  hopes,  ye  pass  away ! 
Like  you,  they  brighten*d  in  the  gleam 

Of  summer's  sweetly  genial  ray 
But  brilliant,  transient  as  a  dream. 

The  autumn  found  them  in  decay. 

Mrs,  Dinrdn 
What  bliss  is  born  of  sorrow ! 

'Tis  ne^'er  sent  in  vain — 
The  heavenly  Surgeon  maims  to  save, 

He  gives  no  useless  pain. 
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Wooldflt  thoa  fiom  aarrow  find  a  sweet  relief 
Or  U  tfaj  heart  oppre«'d  with  woes  untold  7 
Ba,lni  wouldBt  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief; 

Poor  bleadnga  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold ! 
'T  is  when  the  rose  is  wrappM  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  beauty ;  not  when,  all  unroIl*d, 
Leaf  afler  leaC  its  bosom,  rich  and  fiiir, 
Kreathes  freelj  its  perfomes  throughout  the  am- 

bient  air. 
Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love, 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know. 

Car/os  micox. 
Alas,  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom ! 

The  spells  of  the  spring-time  arouse  it  no  more ; 
The  song  in  the  wild-wood,  the  sheen  in  the  bios- 
som, 
The  fresh  swelling  fiiuntain  —  their  magic  is 
o'er! 
When  I  list  to  the  stream,  when  I  look  to  the 
flowers. 
They  tell  of  the  Past,  with  so  m'oumful  a  tone. 
That  I  call  up  the  throngs  of  my  long-vanish'd 
hours. 
And  sigh  that  their  transports  arc  over  and  gone. 

WmU  Gaylord  Clark. 
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Why  should  we  the  busy  souj  believe, 
When  boldly  she  concludes  of  that  and  this ; 
When  of  herself  she  can  no  judgment  give. 
Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  where,  nor  what  she  is. 

Sir  John  Datfis, 
Some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry ; 
Some  sink  it  down  mto  the  stomach's  heat; 
Some  place  it  in  the  root  of  life,  the  heart ; 
Some  in  the  liver,  fountain  of  the  veins ; 
Some  say,  she's  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part; 
Some  say,  she 's  not  contain'd,  but  all  contains. 
Thus  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  show. 
While  with  their  doctrines  they  at  hazard  play, 
Tossing  their  light  opinions  to  and  fro. 
To  mock  the  learn'd,  as  leam'd  in  this  as  they. 

Sir  John  Davis, 
To  the  soul  time  doth  perfection  give, 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still. 
And  make  her  in  eternal  youth  to  live ; 
Like  her  which  nectar  to  the  gods  doth  fill. 
The  more  she  lives,  the  more  she  feeds  on  truth ; 
The  more  sne  feeds,  the  strength  doth  more  in- 
crease ; 
Ana  wnat  is  strength  but  an  effect  in  youth, 
Which  if  time  nurse,  how  can  it  ever  cease. 

Sir  John  Davia, 


Doubtless  in  man  there  u  a  nature  foandt 

Beside  the  senses,  and  above  them  fiir; 

Though  most  men  being  in  ■cnsoai  i^easoiis 

drown'd. 

It  seems  their  souls  but  in  their  senses  are. 

Sir  JoAii  D€m». 

That  our  souls,  in  reason,  are  immortal. 
Their  natural  and  proper  objects  prove ; 
Which  immortality  and  knowledge  are. 
For  to  that  object,  ever  is  referr'd 
The  nature  of  the  soul ;  in  which  the  acts 
Of  her  high  faculties  are  still  employ'd : 
And  that  true  object  must  her  pow'rs  obtain. 
To  which  they  are  in  nature's  aim  directed. 

Chapnuin*$  Ctuar  and  Pompey, 

How  formless  is  the  form  of  man,  the  soul ! 

How  various  still,  how  diff 'rent  from  itself! 

How  falsely  call'd  queen  of  this  little  world ! 

When  she 's  a  slave,  and  subject  not  alone, 

Unto  the  body's  temperature,  but  all 

The  storms  of  fortune. 

May's  Chopahu 

'T  is  true  that  the  souls 
Of  all  men  are  alike ;  of  the  same  substance, 
By  tlie  same  maker  into  all  infus'd ; 
But  yet  the  sev'ral  matters  which  they  work  on, 
How  different  they  are,  I  need  not  tell  you; 
And  as  these  outward  organs  give  oar  soola 
Or  more  or  less  room  as  they  are  eontriv'd 
To  show  their  lustre ;  so  again  comes  fortune 
And  darkens  Uiem  to  whom  the  gods  have  given 
A  soul  divine,  and  body  capable 
Of  that  divinity  and  excellence. 

RuUer'9  Shepherd't  Hdiday. 

Oar  souls  but  like  unhappy  strangers  oomo 
From  heav'n,  their  country,  to  this  world's  bad 

coast; 
They  land,  then  straight  are  backward  bound  for 

home, 
And  many  are  in  storms  of  passion  lost ! 
They  long  with  danger  sail  through  life's  vezt 
In  bodies  as  in  vessels  full  of  leaks ; 
Walking  in  veins,  tlieir  narrow  galleries. 
Shorter  than  walks  of  seamen  on  their  decksL 
Sir  W,  DavenanCs  Philosopher  to  the 

Gro,  soul,  the  body's  guest. 
Upon  a  thankless  errand; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 
For  truth  must  be  thy  warrant; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  tlie  lie. 

William  Davison'e  Rhe^psody, 

Life  is  the  triumpli  of  our  roould'ring  day ; 
Death,  of  the  spirit  infinite !  divine ! 

Young's  Night  ThtiKgkla. 
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Is  not  tiw  mighty  mind,  that  ton  of  heaften ! 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprieonM,  pain'd  f 
By  death  enlaig*d,  ennobled,  deify'd? 
Death  bat  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  touL 

Fotti^'a  Night  TkamgktM. 

Ten  wit  how  mnch  it  wranglee, 
In  treble  points  of  niceness. 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness ; 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

WiUiam  Davi$oiC$  Rhapsody. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtnons  son). 

Like  seasonM  timber  never  gives; 

Bat  when  the  whole  world  tarns  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 

CrSorgs  ntTvtft* 

There  is,  they  say,  (and  I  believe  there  is,) 
A  spark  within  us  of  th*  immortal  fire, 
That  animates  and  moulds  the  grosser  firame ; 
And  wheq  the  body  sinks,  escapes  to  heaven ; 
Its  native  seat,  and  miies  with  the  gods. 

Armttrvn^B  Art  of  Prtoerting  Health, 

The  sonl  on  earth  b  an  immortal  guest, 

Compeird  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast: 

A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  farce : 

A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 

A  drop  dissever'd  &om  the  boundless  sea; 

A  moment,  parted  from  eternity ; 

A  pilgrim  panting  fer  the  rest  to  come ; 

An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Hannah  More, 

The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 

God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay. 

In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day ! 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 

The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire, 

Shall  never  die. 

xaontgottufy* 

We  endow 
Those  whom  we  love,  in  our  fond,  passionate  blind- 
ness. 
With  power  upon  our  souls  too  absolute 
To  be  a  mortal's  trust 

ilfrs.  Hetnano'o  Siege  of  Vakncia, 

The  soul,  tlie  mother  of  deep  fears. 

Of  high  hopes  infinite. 
Of  glorious  dreams,  mysterious  tears, 

Of  sleepless  inner  sight ; 
Lovely,  but  solemn,  it  arose. 
Unfolding  what  no  more  might  dose. 

Jlffi.  H€manM*$  Poema, 


"T  would  take  an  angel  fhom  above 

To  paint  th*  immortal  souL 

Mro.  Welhy'o 

The  soul  onoe  sav'd  shall  never  cease  from  bliss. 
Nor  God  fcse  that  He  buyeth  with  His  bkxxl! 

BaUey'o  Feotuo. 

The  soul, 
Advancing  ever  to  the  source  of  light 
And  all  perfection,  lives,  adores,  and  reigns 
In  cloudless  knowledge,  purity,  and  bliss. 
I  Henry  Ware^  Jr. 

Our  thoughts  are  boundless,  though  our  fi'ames  tn 
fi-ail. 

Our  souls  immortal,  though  our  limbs  decay ; 
Though  darken'd  in  this  poor  life  by  a  veil 

Of  suffering,  dying  matter,  we  shall  play 

In  truth's  eternal  sunbeams ;  on  the  way 
To  Heaven's  high  capitol  our  cars  shall  roll ; 

The  temple  of  the  Power  whom  all  obey. 
That  is  the  mark  we  tend  to,  fer  the  soul 
Can  take  no  lower  flight,  and  seek  no  meaner  goal. 

PerctvoTs  Prometheuo. 

What,  my  soul,  was  thy  errand  here  7 

Was  it  mirth  or  ease. 
Or  heaping  up  dust  from  year  to  year  7 

«"  Nay,  none  of  these !" 
Speak,  soul,  aright  in  His  holy  sight, 

Whose  eye  looks  still 

And  steadily  on  thee  through  the  night ; 

••To  do  His  wiU!" 

WhUtm^o  Pooma, 

Oh,  laggard  soul !  unclose  thine  eyes— 

No  more  in  luxury  soft 
Of  joy  ideal  waste  thyself: 

Awake,  and  soar  aloft! 
Unfiirl  this  hour  those  fkloon  wings 

Which  thou  dost  fold  too  long ; 
Raise  to  the  skies  thy  lightning  gaze, 

And  sing  thy  loftiest  song ! 

Mro,  Oogood^o  Poemo, 
Liward  turn 

Each  thought  and  every  sense. 
For  sorrow  lingers  from  without. 

Thou  canst  not  charm  it  thence 
But  all  attun'd  the  soul  may  be 

Unto  a  deathless  melody. 

Mro.  E.  Oakeo  Smith. 

Oh  soul !  I  said,  ''thy  boding  murmurs  cease; 
Though  sorrow  bind  thee  as  a  flmeral  paU, 
Thy  Father's  hand  is  guiding  thee  through  all, 
His  love  will  bring  a  true  and  perfect  peace. 
Look  upward  once  again;  though  drear  t]«e 

night. 
Earth  may  be  darknesis,  Heaven  wiU  give  tbet 
light!'*  Mr9.Noat. 
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Awake  in  me  a  truer  lifi) ! 

A  MNil  to  laboar  and  aspire ; 
ToQch  then  my  mortal  lips,  O  God, 

With  thine  own  truth's  immortal  fire ! 

San  J.  Ckuit. 
Oh !  presB  on  ! 
For  the  high  ones  and  powerful  shall  come 
To  do  70U  reverence ;  and  the  beautiful 
Will  know  the  purer  language  of  your  soul, 
And  read  it  like  a  talisman  of  love. 
Frees  on !  for  it  is  godlike  to  unloose 
The  spirit,  and  forget  yourself  in  thought 
Bending  a  pinion  for  the  deeper  sky. 
And,  in  the  very  fetters  of  your  flesh. 
Mating  with  the  pure  essences  of  heaven. 
Frees  on !  fer  in  the  grave  there  is  no  work. 
And  no  device. — ^Fress  on !  while  yet  ye  may. 

WiUU'B  Poem. 

My  soul  would  wind  itself  in  love 

Around  all  human  things. 

A.  H»  J,  Duganne. 

SPLEEN. 

Hail,  wayward  queen 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifly  from  fifteen ; 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways. 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays : 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 

Pops's  Rape  ef  the  Lock. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns ; 
The  low*ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  fix>wn. 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o*ershade,  distort. 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears. 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her 
own.  CowpeTm 

SPLENDOUR. 

What  peremptory,  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

Shake.  Love'e  Labour  Loot. 

I  'U  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown. 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own. 

Shake.  Romeo  and  JtdieL 
The  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist. 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
like  meagre,  doddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 

Shake.  King  John, 


To  splendour  only  do  we  live  f 

Must  pomp  alone  our  thoughts  empky? 
All,  all  that  pomp  and  splendour  give. 

Is  dearly  bought  with  love  and  joy. 

CartwrighL 

Can  wealth  give  happiness  7  look  around  and  see 

What  gay  distress  7  what  splendid  misery  1 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show, 

I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe. 

Young. 

The  splendours  of  our  rank  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 

Ytmmg. 

SPRING. 

So  forth  issu'd  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 

First  lusty  spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowers 

That  fieshly  budded,  and  new  blossoms  did  bear. 

In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bow«n^ 

That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  bear, 

And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stores) 

A  gilt  engraven  morion  he  did  wear. 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feax. 

Speneer^'e  Fairy  QueetL 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  youth,  and  warm  desire : 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

MiUon'e  May  Moming 

Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 

In  triumph  to  the  world,  the  youthful  spring. 

The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array. 

Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long*d-for  May. 

Now  all  things  smile. 

Csme. 

How  Flora  decks  the  fields 

With  all  her  tapestry !  and  the  choristers 

Of  ev*ry  grove  chaunt  carols !  mirth  is  come 

To  visit  mortals.    £v*ry  thing  is  bUthe, 

Jocund,  and  jovial ! 

Rarkddph^e  JeaUme  Loeere. 

Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  veilM  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

ThomeaiCe  Seaeeme. 
See  where  surly  winter  passes  off. 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts; 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill. 
The  shatter*d  forest,  and  the  ravagM  vale ; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  toodv 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost. 
The  mountains  Uft  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

TheeweeeCe  Seaeeme, 
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Am  yet  the  trembling  year  ie  nnccmfirmM, 

And  winter  oft  at  ere  reBumes  the  breese, 

Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bide  hie  driving  eleeto 

Deform  the  day  defightlew. 

ThammtC9  StamnM. 

No  mer« 

Tlie  eipaneive  atmosphere  is  eramp'd  with  cold ; 

Botf  fnQ  of  lift  and  vivifying  sool, 

LiAs  the  bright  clouds  sablimot  and  spreads  them 

thin, 

Fleecy  and  white,  o*er  all-snrronnding  heaven. 

7%onif ofi*«  SeofORS. 

FlushM  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 
Now  fhsm  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  commotioa  round ; 
Her  lips  Unsh  deeper  sweets;  she  breathes  of 

youth; 
The  shining  moistore  sweUs  into  her  eyes, 
Jn  blighter  flow ;  her  wishing  bosom  heavesi 
With  palpitations  wild ;  kind  tomnlti  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  sool  is  love. 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  vhtherM  hill. 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdore  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens ;  to  the  cherish'd  eye 
The  hawthorn  whitens ;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding,  by  degrees, 
TiU  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd, 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales. 

TAomson's  iSeatoiit. 
In  these  green  days, 
Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head ; 
lifo  flows  afresh ;  and  young<«y*d  health  exalts 
The  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  ibeb  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 
Topurcha«^  ThnrmaU  8m*an,. 

Wide  flush  the  fields:  the  softening  air  is  balm; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense,  and  every  heart,  is  joy. 

Grateful  and  salutary  spring  the  plants 
Which  crown  our  numerous  gardens,  and 
Invite  to  health  and  temperance,  in  the  simple 

meal, 
Unpoison'd  vnth  rich  sauces,  to  provoke 

Th'  unwilling  appetite  to  gluttony. 

Dod$Uy. 

Sweet  is  thy  coming  spring !  and,  as  I  pass 
Thy  hedgerows,  where  from  the  half-naked  sprays 
Peeps  the  sweet  bud,  and  'midst  the  dewy  grass 
The  tufted  primrose  opens  to  the  day: 
My  spirits  Ught  and  pure  confess  thy  pow*r 
l)f  balmiest  influence. 


Oh,  how  delightfU  to  the  soid  of  man, 
How  like  a  renovating  spirit  comes. 
Fanning  his  cheek  the  breath  of  infknt  spring ! 

Anon 

O'er  the  moisten'd  fields 
A  tender  green  is  spread ;  the  bladed  grass 
Shoots  forth  exuberant ;  th'  awaking  trees, 
Thaw'd  by  the  delicate  atmosphere,  put  forth 
Elxpanding  buds ;  whOe,  with  mellifluous  tliroat, 
The  warm  ebullience  of  internal  joy. 
The  birds  hymn  forth  a  song  of  gratitude 
To  him  who  sheltcr'd  when  the  storms  were  deep, 
And  fod  them  through  the  winter's  cheerless  gloom. 

Anon, 

O  Spring!  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth,  and 

gladness. 
Wind-winged  emblem !  brightest,  best,  and  fiiirest ! 
Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  winter's 

sadness, 
Thtf  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou  diarest? 
Sister  of  joy,  thou  art  the  child  that  wearest 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile  tender  and  sweet ; 
Thy  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  beaiest 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle 

feet, 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves,  which  are  her  winding. 

sheet  SheUey. 

Lo !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train,  appear ; 
Disclose  the  kng-expected  flowers. 
And  wake  the  purple  year ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat. 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring ; 
While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly. 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

The  busy  murmur  glows! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 
Some  show  their  gaily-gilded  trim 
Quick  glaring  to  the  sun. 

Oral 

Soon  reviving  plants  and  flowers 
Anew  shall  deck  the  plain : 
The  vroods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  spring. 
And  flourish  green  again. 

'TIS  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  sk>wly  up  this  way. 

tAfUridtfe, 
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I  mark'd  the  Spring  ai  the  paM*d  along, 
^th  her  eye  of  light  and  her  lip  of  aoog ; 
While  ahe  itole  in  peace  o*er  the  green  earth's 

hreasti 
While  the  ■treame  sprang  oat  from  their  ioy  reeL 
The  huds  bent  low  to  the  breew^e  aigh. 
And  their  breath  went  forth  in  the  scented  sky ; 
When  the  fields  look'd  fresh  in  their  sweet  repose, 
And  the  young  dews  slept  on  the  new-born  rose. 

WiBi*  Oaylord  Clark. 

There 's  perfiune  upon  erery  wind  — 

Music  in  every  tree  — 
Pews  for  the  moisture4oving  flowers^ 

Sweets  for  the  sacking  bee ; 
The  sick  come  forth  for  the  healing  South, 

The  young  are  gathering  flowers ; 

And  lifo  is  a  tale  of  poetry, 

Tliat  is  told  by  golden  hours. 

Wm$'$  Poemt. 

If  'tis  not  a  true  philosophy, 

That  the  spirit  when  set  free 
Still  lingers  about  its  olden  home. 

In  the  flower  and  the  tree. 
It  is  very  strange  that  our  pulses  thrill 

At  the  sight  of  a  voiceless  thing, 
And  our  hearts  yearn  so  with  tenderness, 

In  the  beautl^  time  of  Spring. 

WtOif's  FoMis. 

When  the  warm  sun  that  brings 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  has  retum'd  again, 

'T  is  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 

Tlie  first  flower  of  the  plains 

LongfiUow, 


SPORTS. — (See  Hunting  and  Shooting.) 


STARS. 


Tliey  are  all  up — the  innomeraUe  stars 

That  hold  their  place  in  heaven,    Mjeyw  have 

been 
Searching  the  pearly  depths  throogh  wnich  ike| 

spring 

Like  beautiihl  creations. 

WOttfaPi 


Whom  their  great  stars 

Throne  and  set  high. 

Shak$,  Lear, 

Here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest. 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this  world-wearied  flesh. 

Shak$,  Romio  and  JyUeL 

See,  at  the  call  of  night. 
The  star  of  evening  sheds  her  silver  light 

Oa^$Dume. 

There  they  stand, 
Hnining  in  order,  like  a  living  hymn 
Written  in  light 

WiStt's  Poemt. 


Te  stars,  that  are  the  poetry  of  heaven. 

Byrtm's  CkOde  Harold 

The  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright 
Who  ever  gaz'd  upon  them  shining, 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  7 

Byron's  Siege  of  Carinlk 

But  the  stars,  the  soft  stars !  —  when  they  glitter 
above  us, 
I  gaxe  on  their  beams  with  a  foeling  divine ; 
For,  as  true  friends  in  sorrow  more  tenderiy  love  us, 
The  darker  the  heaven,  the  brighter  they  shine 

Jtfrs.  Welby*s  Poeme, 

And  infant  cherubs  pierc'd  the  blue. 

Till  rays  of  heaven  came  shining  through. 

W.  B,  O.  Peabody. 


STATESMAN. 

Tliere  is 
A  statesman,  that  can  side  with  ev'ry  faction. 
And  yet  most  subtly  can  untwist  himself 
When  he  hath  wrought  the  business  up  to  danger. 

Shirley*e  Court  Secret 

Forbear,  you  things. 
That  stand  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
To  boast  your  slipp'ry  height ;  when  you  do  faB, 
Tou  dash  yourselves  in  pieces,  ne'er  to  rise : 
And  he  that  lends  you  pity,  is  not  wise. 

Jonton^s  S^anuOm 
Why  thus  should  statesmen  do, 
That  cleave  through  knots  of*  craggy  policies, 
Use  men  like  wedges,  one  strike  out  another ; 
Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnaily  tronk 
Be  riv'd  in  sunder. 

IfarstoR's  Antonio  and  MeUda,    Part  II. 

I  now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  leas, 

And  the  huge  leviathans  of  villany 

Sup  up  the  merits,  nay  then  men  and  all 

That  do  them  service,  and  spout  them  out  again 

Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 

As  drops  of  water  that  are  lost  i'  th'  ocean. 

Boaumant  and  Fleicher*$  FaUe  Oa& 
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Yoa  have  not,  as  gfood  patriots  should  do,  stadj'd 

The  pabtio  good,  but  your  particular  ends ; 

Factious  among  yourselves ;  preferring  such 

To  offices  and  honours,  as  ne'er  read 

The  elements  of  saving  policy ; 

Bat  deeply  skiird  in  all  the  principles 

That  nsher  to  destruction. 

Ma$nnger'$  Bondmatu 

To  hold  a  place 

In  oonneil  which  was  once  esteem'd  an  honour, 

And  a  reward  for  virtue,  hath  quite  lost 

Lustre,  and  reputation,  and  is  made 

A  mercenary  purchase. 

Ma89inger*§  Bondman, 

Thus  the  court-wheel  goes  round  like  £>rtune's 

baU; 
One  statesman  rising  on  another's  faD. 

Richard  Brome*9  Qtteen*$  Exchange. 

He  was  not  of  that  strain  of  counsellors. 
That,  like  a  tuft  of  rushes  in  a  brook. 
Bends  every  way  the  current  turns  itself 
Yielding  to  every  puff  of  appetite 
That  comes  fhim  majesty,  but  with  true  xeal 
He  faithfully  declared  alL 

Brewet's  Love-tick  King, 

D*ye  think  that  statesmen's  kindnesses  proceed 
From  any  principles  but  their  own  need  7 
When  they're  afhiid,  they  're  wondrous  good  and 

fVee; 
But  when  they  're  safe,  they  have  no  memory. 

Sir  Robert  Howard's  Ve&ial  Virgin. 

A  statesmen  all  but  interest  may  forget, 
And  only  ought  in  his  own  strength  to  trust : 
Tis  not  a  statesman's  virtue  to  be  just 

Earl  ofOrrmft  Henry  V. 

With  grave 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 

A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Deliberation  sat  and  public  care ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 

Majestic  though  in  ruin. 

MUUnCe  Paradiee  Loot. 

Taming  thought  to  human  pride ! — 

T^e  mighty  chieft  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 

'T  win  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die, 

Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 

Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  u^oib^ 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again?" 

ScQiL 


With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd 

How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 

Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 

Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 

Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 

Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 

Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand. 

Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 

The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

Scan 

He  that  seeks  safoty  in  a  statesman's  pity. 
May  as  well  run  a  ship  upon  sharp  rocks, 

And  hope  a  harbour. 

Howard^o  Dvke  rf  Lerma, 

And  minds  have  there  been  nurtur'd  whose  control 

Is  felt  even  in  their  nation's  destiny ; 
Men  who  sway'd  senates  with  a  statesman's  souL 

HdUeck. 

From  germs  like  these  have  mighty  statesmen 

sprung. 
Of  prudent  counsel  and  persuasive  tongue ; 
Unblenching  minds,  who  rul'd  the  willing  throng. 
Their  well-brac'd  nerves  by  early  labour  strung. 

Mn.  Sigmmuy, 

STORM.— (See  Tempest.) 
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STUDY. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks , 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won,       ^ 
Save  base  authority  fit>m  others'  books. 

Shake,  Love's  Labour  Lot$ 

Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveUer. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost 

If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  assign'd, 
Study's  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind ; 
Or  is  at  best  a  secondary  aim, 
A  chase  for  sport  alone  and  not  for  game. 

Y(0Mi|f. 

I  know  what  study  is ;  it  is  to  toil 

Hard  through  the  hours  of  the  sad  midnight  watdi 

At  tasks  which  seem  a  systematic  curse, 

And  course  of  bootless  penance. 

BaUe^s  Ftttus 


—  An  mankind  are  Btadents.    How  to  live 
And  how  to  die  forms  the  great  lesson  stilL 

BaUey'$  Feitui. 

I  am  devote  to  fttady.    Worthy  books 
Are  not  companions — they  are  soUtodes; 
We  lose  ourselves  in  them  and  all  our  cares. 

BaUey'$  FatuM. 

**  Much  study  is  a  weariness.*'    The  sage 

Who  gave  his  mind  to  seek  and  search  until 
He  knew  aU  Wisdom — ^found  that  on  the  page 
Knowledge  and  grief  were  vow*d  companions 
sUll! 
And  so  the  students  of  a  later  day 
Sit  down  among  the  records  of  old  time 
To  hold  high  commune  with  the    thoughts 
sublime 
Of  minds  long  gone  :■— so  lA«y  too  pass  away, 
And  leave  us  what?  their  course,  to  toil- 
reflect  — 
To  feel  the  thorn  pierce  through  our  gather*d 
flowers  — 
Still  *midst  the  leaves  the  earth-worm  to  detect, 

And  this  is  Knowledge, 

Mr$,  E,  J.  Eames, 


STYLE.  — (See  Criticism.) 


SUBMISSION. 

You  shall  be  as  a  &ther  to  my  youth 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 

And  I  wiU  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well  praotis'd,  wise  directions. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  11. 

My  other  self)  my  counsers  consistory, 
lAy  oracle,  my  prophet !  —  My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  cliild,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

Do  you  go  back  dismay*d  7  't  is  a  lost  iear ; 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 

And  he  retires. 

Shaki.  Oihdlo. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
To  see  how  man  submits  to  man's  control ; 
How  overpower'd  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred. 

Crahbe'M  TaUi. 

And  I  said  it  underbreath  — 
AU  our  life  is  miz'd  with  death, — 

.\nd  who  knoweth  which  is  best  7 
And  1  smil'd  to  think  God's  greatness 
Flow'd  around  our  incompleteness,— 

Hoond  our  restlessness.  His  rest 

Barretts  Poems. 


SUCCESS. 

The  ample  propositioa  that  h<^  makes 

In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 

Fails  in  the  promis'd  laigenem :  cheeks  and  & 

asters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear*d ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  fi'om  his  course  of  growth. 

Shahs.  7Voi2tfs  oni  Cresnk 

Proud  success  admits  no  probe 

Of  justice  to  correct  or  square  the  fate, 

That  bears  down  all  as  illegitimate ; 

For  whatsoe'er  it  lists  to  overthrow. 

It  either  finds  it,  or  else  makes  it  so. 

Oksebsd 

In  tracing  human  story,  we  shall  find 

The  cruel  more  successful,  than  the  kind. 

Sir  W.  DaosnaiK's  Siege  efShsdtt. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 
But  we  '11  do  more,  Sempronius,  we  'U  deserve  it 

AddismCs  Gets. 

Had  I  miscarried,  I  had  been  a  viUain ; 
For  men  judge  actions  always  by  events : 
But  when  we  manage  by  a  just  foresight, 
Success  is  prudence,  and  possession  right 

Higgnms^s  Oenenms  Cmqsasr. 

It  is  success  that  colours  all  in  life : 

Success    makes    fools    admir'd,   makes  vilhinf 

honest. 
All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  worid 
Fawns  on  success  and  power,  howe'er  aoquir'd 

TAomson's  AgammMm. 

What  though  I  am  a  villain,  who  so  bold 
To  tell  me  so  7  lot  your  poor  petty  traitors 
Feel  the  vindictive  lash  and  scourge  for  wrong; 
But  who  shall  tax  successful  villany, 
Or  call  the  rising  traitor  to  account  7 

HawtrcTs  Seaniaheg, 

Applause 
Waits  on  success ;  the  fickle  multitude. 
Like  the  light  straw  that  floats  along  the  stream, 
Glide  with  the  current  stiU,  and  follow  fortune. 

FranJ^vUs  Earl  of  Wanaek 


SUICIDE. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : 

Whether,  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  ara  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune} 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble^ 

And,  by  opposing)  end  them  7 

Shaks.  HsmUL 
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A^inst  self-slanghter 

There  is  a  prohibition  lo  dime, 

That  oraYens  my  weak  hand. 

Skak$.  Cymbdiiu, 

I  know  not  how, 

Bot  I  do  find  it  cowardlj  and  vile, 

For  fbar  of  what  might  fail,  bo  to  prevent 

The  time  of  life ;  arming  myeelf  with  patience, 

To  ttay  the  providence  of  aome  high  pow're 

That  govern  ns  beh>w. 

Shaks,  Jtdhu  Ctuar, 

Our  enemies  have  beat  ns  to  the  pit : 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 

Than  tarry  till  they  push  us. 

Shakt,  JtUim  Ca$ar, 

If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 

That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 

I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

8hak$,  JuUui  C^nar. 

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life:  'TIS  paltry  to  be  Cesar; 
Not  being  fortune,  he  *b  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  oUier  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Shakt,  Anion^  and  CUcpatn, 
He  is  dead; 
Not  by  the  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  hired  knifb ;  but  that  self  hand 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart 

Shakt,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Death  is  not  free  for  any  man's  election, 
*Till  nature,  or  the  law  impose  it  on  him. 

Chapman*$  Caoar  and  Prnnpty, 
He 
Hiat  kills  himself^  t*  avoid  misery,  iears  it; 
And  at  the  best  shows  but  a  bastard  valour : 
This  life  *s  a  fort  committed  to  my  trust, 
Which  I  must  not  yield  up,  till  it  be  forc*d ; 
Nor  will  I :  he  *s  not  valiant  that  dares  die ; 
But  he  that  boldly  bears  calamity. 

Maoringtr'o  Maid  if  Hammr. 

"Tis  not  courage,  when  the  darts  of  chance 
Are  thrown  against  our  state,  to  turn  our  backs. 
And  basely  run  to  death ;  as  if  the  hand 
Of  heaven  and  nature  had  lent  nothing  else 
T*  oppose  against  nushap,  but  loss  of  life : 
Which  \b  to  fly,  and  not  to  ecnquer  it 

When  affliction  thunders  o'er  our  roofb; 
To  hide  our  heada^  and  run  into  oar  graves, 
Shows  us  no  men,  but  makes  as  ftrtnne*s  slaves. 

Jonmm*$  Adnuia, 


Take  heed 
How  yoa  do  threaten  heav'n,  by  menacing 
Yourself;  as  we  have  no  authority 
To  take  away  the  being  of  another,  whom 
Our  pride  contemns ;  so  we  have  less  t*  annihilate 
Our  own,  when  it  is  fall*n  in  our  dislike. 

Sir  W.  Davenanfo  DiotreueB 

Selfmurder,  that  infernal  crime. 

Which  aU  the  gods  level  their  thunder  at ! 

Fane*$  Sacrifico 

Let  us  seek  death,  or,  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hand  his  office  on  oorselves : 
Why  stand  we  shivering  longer  under  foars, 
Tliat  show  no  end  but  death,  jand  have  the  power 
Of  many  ways  to  die,  the  shortest  choosing. 
Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy. 

Mikan'o  ParadJm  Loot, 

He  who,  superior  to  the  checks  of  nature. 
Dares  make  his  life  the  victim  of  his  reason. 
Does  in  some  sort  that  reason  deifjr. 
And  take  a  flight  at  heav*n. 

Young*o  RivtngOu 

Fear,  guilt,  despair,   and    moon-struck    frenzy, 

rush 
On  voluntary  death :  the  wise,  the  brave. 
When  the  fierce  storms  of  fortune  round  *em  roar 
Combat  the  billows  with  redoubled  force : 
Then,  if  they  perish  ere  the  port  is  gain'd, 
They  sink  with  decent  pride ;  and  fh>m  the  deep 
Honour  retrieves  them  bright  as  rising  stars. 

JPsfi/on's  AartfffRiis. 

Our  time  is  set  and  fix*d ;  our  days  are  told ; 
And  no  man  knows  the  limit  of  his  life ; 
This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's ; 
But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons, 
And  not  usurp  on  the  decrees  of  fate. 
By  hastening  their  own  ends. 

SmUh*$  Prmcon  tf  Forma, 

Venture  not  rashly  on  an  unknown  being— 
E'en  the  most  perfect  shun  the  brink  of  death. 
And  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  futurity. 

Savage^o  Sir  Thomao  Overlmry 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  oikodiB 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  7 

'T  is  she  !-^at  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd  7 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  7 

Oh !  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly !  tell. 

Is  it  in  heav'n  a  crime  to  love  too  well  7 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart, 

To  act  a  bver's,  or  a  Roman's  part  7 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatiy  think,  or  bravely  dis } 

Popt 
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Our  time  is  fixM ;  and  all  our  dajs  are  numbor*d ; 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not :  this  we  know, 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons, 
Nor  dare  to  stir  tiQ  heaven  shall  g;ive  permission. 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destinM  stand. 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour,  till  they  're  reliev*d. 
Those  only  are  the  hrave  who  keep  their  ground, 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.    To  run  away 
U  but  a  coward*s  trick :  to  run  away 
/rom  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
WiD  soon  blow  o*cr,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves 
By  boldly  venturing  on  a  world  unknown. 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark !  His  mad : 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  tliis. 

«  B2atr*s  Grave. 

If  there  be  an  hereafter. 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenc*d 
And  sufier*d  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man, 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die ; 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 

Blair's  Grave, 

Far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 

Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 

Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 

Of  impious  violence. 

Tlumiion, 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  arc  gone. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death  —  the  brave  live  on. 


Beware  of  desp'rate  steps.    The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

Cotoper, 

He,  with  delirious  laugh,  the  dagger  hurl'd. 
And  burst  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  tlie  world ! 

CampbeWs  Pleaauree  of  Hope. 

Then  plung'd ;  the  rock  below  receiv'd  like  glass 

His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass, 

With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form. 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm. 

BynnCe  Uland. 

My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 

The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain ; 

Nor  sought  tlie  self-accorded  grave 

Of  ancient  fools  and  modem  knaves ; 

Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 

And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 

Byron's  Giaour. 
Fool !  I  mean  not 

That  poor-soul'd  piece  of  heroism,  selflslaughter : 

Oh  no  \  the  misemblest  day  we  live 

Tliere  *■  many  a  better  thing  co  do  than  die ! 

George  Barley, 

Let  it  not  be  said 
Ho  waogat  his  God  in  the  •elf.slayer's  way. 

BaUeyU  Fe$tu9, 


SUMMER. 

Then  came  the  jolly  summer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colour'd  green. 
That  was  unlined  all,  to  be  more  light. 
And  on  his  head  a  garland  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chaffed  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bow  and  shafls,  as  he  in  forest  green 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  boar, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbs,  with  labour 
heated  sore.  Spenser's  Fairy  Quetiu 

Now  comes  thy  glory  in  the  summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent 

'Tis  raging  noon;  and  vertical  the  son 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns ;  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguish'd  blaze. 

Thomson^s  Seesosi 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  disclos'd, 
Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  summer  comes, 
In  pride  of  youtli,  and  felt  through  nature's  depti:, 
He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours. 
And  ever  fanning  breezes  on  his  way ; 
While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  spring 
Averts  her  bashful  face ;  and  earth,  and  skiet, 
All  smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Tkoamn's  SeoMSi 

'Twas  noon;  and  every  orange-bud 

Hung  languid  o'er  the  crystal  flood. 

Faint  as  the  lids  of  maiden  eyes 

Beneath  a  lover's  burning  sighs ! 

Mwt, 

Thou  art  bearing  hence  thy  roses. 

Glad  Summer,  fare  thee  well ! 
Thou  art  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  e^erj  wood  and  delL 

Brightly,  sweet  Summer,  brightly 

Thine  hours  have  floated  by, 

To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boi:^hS| 

To  the  rangers  of  the  sky. 

Mrs,  Hemaat, 

Unto  mc,  glad  summer, 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me? 
My  chainless  footsteps  nought  hath  kept 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee 
Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead  — 

In  shadows  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  thy  sunny  pathway  shed* 

Mr9,Hemgm. 


Mrs,  HesssMS 


SUN. 
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I  dread  to  lee  the  summer  fon 

Come  glowing  ap  the  sky, 
And  early  pansies,  one  by  one. 

Opening  the  violet  eye : 
Tliey  speak  of  one  who  sleeps  in  death, 

Her  race  nntimely  o*er. 

Nor  longer  in  the  lingering  light 

Of  summer  eve,  shall  we, 

Lock*d  hand  in  hand,  together  sit 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

ilfr«.  Whilman. 

The  Spring's  gay  promise  melted  into  thee, 
Fair  Summer !  and  thy  gentle  reign  is  here ; 

Thy  emerald  robes  are  on  each  leafy  tree ; 
In  the  blue  sky  thy  voice  is  rich  and  clear ; 

And  the  free  brooks  have  songs  to  bless  thy  reign-^ 

They  leap  in  music  'midst  thy  bright  domain. 

WiUit  O.  Clark. 

Thus  gazing  on  thy  void  and  sapphire  sky, 
O,  Summer !  in  my  inmost  soul  arise 

Uplifted  thoughts,  to  which  the  woods  reply, 
And  the  bland  air  with  its  soft  melodies ;  — 

Till  basking  in  some  vision's  gbrious  ray, 

I  long  for  eagles'  plumes  to  flee  away  I 

WiOU  G.  Clark. 


SUN. 


Know'st  thou  not, 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 

backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves ! 

Shak$.  Richard  II. 

I  marvel  not,  O  sun !  that  unto  thee, 
In  adoration,  man  should  bow  the  knee, 
And  pour  the  prayer  of  mingled  awe  and  love ; 
For  like  a  God  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest,  with  benignant  ray. 
Beauty  and  life,  and  joyance  from  above. 

Smtthey. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven ;  the  blessed  sun  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career'd,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light 


Tbon  tide  of  gkay  which  no  rest  doth  knowt 
But  ever  ebb  and  ever  flow ! 
Thou  golden  shower  of  a  true  Jove ! 
Who  doth  in  thee  descend,  and  heaven  to  earth 
make  love!  CawUjf, 

AD  the  world's  bravery  that  delights  our  eyes. 
Is  bat  thy  several  liveries ; 
Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  beetow'st, 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou 
go'st  CowUy. 

Through  the  soft  ways  of  heaven,  and  air,  and  sea, 
Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee. 
Like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide. 
And  with  thy  living  stream  through  the  close 
channel  slide.  CowUy. 

Blest  power  of  sunshine !  genial  day, 

What  balm,  what  life  are  in  thy  ray ! 

To  feel  thee  b  such  real  bliss. 

That,  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this. 

To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet. 

It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 

For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom, 

The  deep  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Jiooiit* 

And  see— the  sun  himself!  on  wings 

Of  glory  up  the  east  he  springs. 

Angel  of  light !  who  from  the  time 

Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublime. 

Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 

Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  fire ! 

Moore'i  LaHa  RoM. 

Most  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 

The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd ! 

Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 

Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain-tops,  the 

hearts 

Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 

Themselves  in  orisons !    Thou  material  God ! 

And  representative  of  the  unknown— 

Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow!  Thou  chief  star! 

Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  oar  earth 

Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 

And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 

Sire  of  the  seasons !    Monarch  of  the  climes. 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  fitf , 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee. 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 

And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee  well  * 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  fint  glanoo 

Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  tnen  take 

My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 

To  whom  the  gif^  of  life  and  vrarmth  ha«e  beaa 

Of  a  more  fatal  nature.    He  is  gone : 

I  fi>Uow. 

Msyrfm9  manjfWm 


Would  that  yaa  orb,  whoie  matin  glow 
Thj  listleas  eyes  so  iniich  admire, 
Did  lend  thee  iomething  of  hia  fire ! 

Byrrn'M  Brid9  €f  Ahydm. 

Dot  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 

Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lessening  doad, 

Tlie  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow« 

lUumM  with  fluid  gold,  hia  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.    Lo!  now,  apparent  all. 

Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  coIour*d  air, 

lie  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad ; 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  bumishM  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering 

streams, 

High  gleaming  from  afar. 

Thonutm. 

Centre  of  light  and  energy !  thy  way 
Is  through  the  unknown  void ;  thou  hast  thy  throne. 
Morning  and  evening,  and  the  dose  of  day, 
Far  in  the  blue,  untended,  and  alone : 
Ere  the  first  WakenM  airs  of  earth  had  blown. 
On  thou  didst  march,  triumphant  in  thy  light; 
Then  thou  didst  send  thy  glance,  which  still 
hath  flown 
Wide  through  the  never-ending  worlds  of  night. 
And  yet  thy  keen  orb  bums  with  flash  as  keen 
and  bright.  Perdmifi  Poenu, 

The  summer  day  has  dosed— the  sun  is  aet ; 

Well  have  they  done  their  office,  those  bright  hoorsi 

The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  sofUy  out 

In  the  red  West 

BryanC$  Poema. 

Open  the  casement,  and  up  with  the  sun  I 
His  gallant  journey  has  now  begun. 
Over  the  bills  his  chariot  is  roird, 
BannerM  with  glory  and  bumishM  with  gold ; 
Over  the  hills  he  comes  sublime, 
Bridegroom  of  earth,  and  brother  of  time ! 

Martin  F.  TVjiper. 

It  is  no  task 
For  suns  to  shine. 

BaUey'a  FtUut. 

The  sunshine  is  a  gk>rioas  births* 

And  yet  I  know,  where'er  1  go, 
That  thare  hath  pass*d  away  a  glory  from  the  eardi, 

W9rd»wirth'9  Poohm. 
We  invoke  the  sun's  warm  ray, 
And  we  bless  it  all  the  day; 
Looking  up  as  to  a  friend. 
When  its  beams  on  us  descend; 
And  we  watch  it  down  the  west, 
At  il  early  sinks  to  rest; 
Then,  with  sorrow  at  our  hearts, 
High — **  How  soon  the  son  departs  !** 

CaniiMMmf, 


Summer  has  gone. 

And  fruitful  autumn  has  advanc'd  so  fiur 

That  there  is  warmth,  nor  heat,  in  the  broad  son 

And  you  may  look  with  naked  eye,  npon 

The  ardours  of  his  ear ! 

PluiipP.Cmk^ 

SUPERIORITY.  —  (See  Equautt.) 


SUPERSTITION. 

England  a  happy  land  we  know. 
Where  follies  naturally  grow, 
Where  without  culture  they  arise, 
And  tow'r  above  the  common  size ; 
England  a  fbrtune-telling  host, 
As  numerous  as  the  stars  could  boast. 
Matrons,  who  toes  the  cup,  and  see 
The  grounds  of  fiite  in  grounds  of  tea. 

Gypsies,  who  every  ill  can  cure. 

Except  the  ill  of  being  poor. 

Who  charms  'gainst  love  and  agues  BeD, 

Who  can  in  hen-roost  set  a  spell, 

Prepar'd  by  arts,  to  them  best  known. 

To  catch  aU  feet  except  their  own. 

Who  as  to  fortune  can  unlock  it. 

As  easily  as  pick  a  pocket 

ChmkOL 
'TIS  a  history 

Handed  from  ages  down ;  a  nurse's  tale— 

Which  children,  open^y'd  and  mooth'd,  devovr ; 

And  thus  as  garrulous  ignorance  rdates. 

We  learn  it  and  believe. 

Southey*$  Tkdlaha 

We  may  smile,  or  cddly  sneer. 

The  while  such  ghostly  tales  wo  hear,— 

And  wonder  why  they  were  believ'd, 

And  how  vrise  men  could  be  deceiv'd : — 

Bathing  our  renovated  sight 

In  the  free  Gospel's  glorious  light. 

We  marvd  it  was  ever  night ! 

ATrs.  HM$  VigU  ofLatm 

*T  is  Christian  science  makes  our  day. 
And  freedom  lends  her  lovdy  ray ; 
And  we  forget  'neath  our  fair  skies, 
The  world  that  stiU  in  shadow  lies  ^ 
That  India  bows  to  Juggernaut ; — 

And  China  worships  gods  of  clay ; 
And  healing  amulets  are  bought, 

£!ven  where  our  Saviour's  body  lay; 
And  hdy  mirades  are  wrought 

Beneath  St  Peter's  eross-crown'd  sway ; 
And  over  Afric's  wide  domain 
The  powers  of  Death  and  Darkneea  reign ! 

Ifrt.  HM9  VigU  ^Latm. 
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SURPRISE.  —  (See  Astonishmknt.) 


SUSPENSE. 

Bat  be  not  long,  for  in  the  tedkras  miniitei, 
Ebuiuiflite  intenral,  I  *m  on  the  rack ; 
For  Bture  the  greatest  evil  man  can  know, 
Bears  no  proportion  to  the  dread  raapense. 

Frowde*$  FaU  tfSaguxOum, 

Uncertaint J ! 
Feft  demon  of  oar  fears !  lite  human  soul. 
That  can  support  despair,  supports  not  thee. 

MdlUC9  Muttapha, 

SUSPICION. 

He  loar*d  on  her  with  dangerous  eye-gknoe, 
Showing  his  nature  in  his  countenance ; 
His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place. 
But  walk*d  each  where  for  fear  of  hid  mischance. 
Holding  a  lattis  still  before  his  face. 
Through  which  he  still  did  peep  as  firward  he 
did  pace.  Spemer^B  Fairy  Queen. 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  thai)  it  pro- 
tects. Byron'$  Werner, 

Suspect !  —  that 's  a  spy's  office.  Oh !  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 
And  vainer  fears.  ^^^.^  SardanapaJmM. 

Better  is  the  mass  of  men,  Sospicion,  than  thy 

fears: 
Yea,  let  the  moralist  condemn,  there  be  large  ex- 

tenuatiAis  of  his  verdict. 
Let  the  misanthrope  shun  men  and  abjure,  the 

most  are  rather  loveable  than  hatefhl. 

Tupper*9  Proverbial  PJaJoeophy, 

Better  confide  and  be  deceivM, 

A  thousand  times,  by  treacherous  foes, 

Than  once  accuse  the  innocent, 

Or  let  suspicion  mar  repose. 

Mr9.0tgood, 

SWAN. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet 

MUton'M  Paradite  Lett. 

The  stately-sailing  swan 

Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale , 

And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 

Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier  isle, 

Protective  of  his  .young. 

ThoHum^$  Seamnu, 


Hark!  hsrk!  what  music!  ftom  the  rampart 

hills, 
How  like  a  far-off  bugle,  sweet  and  clear. 
It  searches  through  the  listening  wilderness !  -^ 
A  swan !  I  know  it  by  the  trumpet-tone ; 
Winging  her  pathless  way  in  the  cool  heavens. 
Piping  her  midnight  melody,  she  comes ! 

!>.  L.  NobU 

There  is  a  panting  in  the  senith — hush ! 

The  swan !  how  strong  her  great  wings  time  the 

silence! 
She  psBses  over  high  and  quietly. 

—^  Ah !  thou  wilt  not  stoop : 
Old  Huron  haply  glistens  on  thy  sky. 

L.  L,  JVbMr 


SWIMMING. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  mot  him. 

Shiuct,  TzWpewl 

The  torrent  roar*d ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

8kak9,  JuUui  Ciuar. 

There  was  one  did  battle  with  the  storm 

With  careless,  desperate  force;  fhll  many  times. 

His  life  was  won  and  lost,  as  though  he  reck*d 

not  — 

No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none  — > 

Alone  he  breasted  the  broad  wave,  alone 

That  man  was  sav'd. 

MafariA**  Bertram 

How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring 
The  wave  all  roughen*d ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flung  the  billows  back  fitun  my  drench'd  hair. 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine. 
Which  kiss*d  it  like  a  wine-cup  rising  o*er 
The  waves  as  tiiey  rose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me. 

Byron's  Two  FoeearU 


SYCOPHANT.— (See  Flattert.) 


SYMPATHY. 

lliou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  faoe, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

Shakt.  Henry  VL    Pari  i 
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SYMPATHY. 


O,  he  is  even  in  my  oiiitreM'  cue, 
Just  in  her  case  —  O  woeful  lympathy ! 

Shah,  Romn  and  JuUeL 

What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart  shall 

say.  Shaki,  Richard  JI, 

Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  tied, 

For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  allied. 

Dryden, 

Lore's  soft  sympathy  imparts 

That  tender  transport  of  delight 

That  beats  in  undivided  hearts. 

CarUorighL 

A  knight  and  a  lady  once  met  in  a  grove. 
While  each  was  in  quest  of  a  fugitive  love : 
A  river  ran  mournfully  murmuring  by, 
And  they  wept  in  its  waters  for  sympathy. 
**  Oh,  never  was  knight  such  a  sorrow  that  bore, 
**  Oh,  never  was  maid  so  deserted  before.** 
**  From  life  and  its  woes  let  us  instantly  fly, 
And  jump  in  together  for  sympathy  !*' 
At  length  spoke  the  lass,  *twixt  a  smile  and  a  tear ; 
•*  The  weather  is  odd  for  a  watery  bier. 
When  the  summer  returns,  we  may  easily  die ; 
Till  then  let  us  sorrow  in  sympathy." 

Reginald  Htber, 

Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below ; 

Few  are  the  hearts  -whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  fountain  flow. 

JIfrf .  Hmaan; 

If  there  be  one  that  o*er  thy  dead 

Hath  in  thy  grief  home  part. 

And  watchM  through  sickness  by  thy  bed,  — 

Call  this  a  kindred  heart ! 

Mrt .  Ifemafit. 

We  pine  for  kindred  natures 

To  mingle  with  our  own ; 

For  communings  more  full  and  high 

Than  aught  by  mortals  known. 

ATS.  Stenutm, 

Oh !  who  the  exquisite  delights  can  tell, 
The  joy  which  mutual  confidence  imparts  7 

Or  who  can  paint  the  charm  unspeakable. 
Which  links  in  tender  bands  two  fidthful  hearts? 

Mr$.  Tighe'»  PsyeAe. 

ft  is  thf  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
%n  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

Seott. 

I  know  thee  not -»  and  yet  our  Mpirits  seem 
Together  imk'd  by  sympathy  and  bve, 

%ncl,  like  the  mingling  waters  of  a  stream, 
Our  thoughts  and  flincies  all  united  rove. 

ilfn.  Wdbtf$  Poemt. 


I  know  thee  not —  I  never  heard  thy  voice ; 

Yet  could  I  choose  a  friend  from  all  mankind. 
Thy  spirit  high  should  be  my  spiiit*s  choice, 

Thy  heart  should  guide  my  heart,  thy  mind,  my 
mind.  Mn.  WOf^U  Pi 


Like  warp  and  woof  aD  destinies 

Are  woven  fkst, 
Link'd  in  sympathy  like  the  keys 

Of  an  organ  vast ; 
Pluck  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  mar ; 

Break  but  one 

Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paining  jar 

Through  all  will  run. 

Wkiitier'9  Poema 

In  the  same  beaten  channel  still  have  ran 
The  blessed  streams  of  human  sympathy ; 

And  though  I  know  this  ever  hath  been  done. 
The  why  and  whereftce  I  could  never  see ! 

PhalteCar&f, 

It  is  not  well. 
Here  in  this  land  of  Christian  liberty. 
That  honest  worth  or  hopeless  want  should  dwdi 
Unaided  by  our  care  and  sympathy. 

PhabeCawtf, 

Oh,  there  is  need  that  on  men*s  hearts  should  &1I 
A  spirit  that  can  sympathize  with  all  I 

Phab€€)anff 

Like  the  sweet  melody  which  faintly  lingers 

Upon  the  wind>harp*s  strings  at  close  of  day. 
When  gently  touch*d  by  evening's  dewy  fingers 

It  breathes  a  low  and  melancholy  lay. 
So  the  calm  voice  of  sympathy  me  seemeth ; 

And  while  its  magic  spell  is  round  me  cast. 
My  spirit  in  its  doister'd  silence  dreameth. 

And  vaguely  blends  the  fhturo  with  the  past 

Jtfrt.  l^mbmrf. 

He  spoke  of  Bums :  men  rude  and  rough 

Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simpler  tUnfL 

As  homespun  as  their  own. 
And  when  he  read,  they  forward  lean*d. 

Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears, 
His  brook-like  songs  whose  glory  never  wean*d 

From  humble  smiles  and  tears : 
Slowly  there  grew  a  tenderer  a%re, 

Son-like,  o*er  faces  brown  and  hard, 
As  if  in  him  who  road  they  felt  and  saw 

Some  presence  of  the  bard. 
It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 

And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure  and  stroof 

In  high  humanity. 
James  R,  LoiodL-^An  JncuUiU  m  a  RaiLRoad 
Cm. 
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TALKING. 

What  cracker  ib  this  sanie,  that  dea&  oar  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  sapcrfluous  breath  7 

Shak9.  King  John. 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Oar  ears  a/e  codgel'd ;  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump*d  with  words, 
Smoe  I  first  call'd  my  brother*s  father,  dad. 

Shak$,  King  John, 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 

The  stomach  of  my  sense. 

Shaks,  TempeaL 

Why  what  a  wasp^tung  and  impatient  fi>ol 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  J. 

These  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot, 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. 

ShaJc.  Henry  IV.    Parti. 

O,  he*s  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  or  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  —  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  wind-mill,  fiur. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Shak$.  Henry  IV.  Part  L 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men*8  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 

An  army  of  good  words :  and  I  do  know 

A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  bitter  place, 

GamishM  like  him,  that  for  a  tricky  word 

Defy  the  matter. 

Shako,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Tut,  tut,  mj  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate, 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers ;  be  assur'd. 

We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
1  hold  my  peace,  sir  7    No ; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air ; 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I  *11  speak. 

Shako.  Othello. 

My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart; 
Or  elsd  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free, 
Even  to  the  ottormoet,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Shaktpoare. 


But  words  are  words ;  1  never  yet  did  iiear. 
That  the  bruisM  heart  was  pierced  through  the 
ear.  Shako,  Othello, 

Tliese  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  wajrs^ 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome : 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 

Shako.  Richard  IL 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !  this  is  most  brave 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 
Must,  like  a  *  *  *  *,  unpack  my  heart  with  wordi^ 
And  fiiU  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion! 

Shako.  Hamlet 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  7 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  licos  roar  7 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  7 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear. 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  &rmer*s  fire  7 

Shako,  Taming  the  Skrow 
A  flourish,  trompets ! — strike  alarum,  drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  lord's  anointed :  strike,  I  say. 

Shako.  Richard  III 

It  was  the  copy  of  our  confereno 

In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board,  he  fod  not  for  my  urging  it : 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 

In  company,  1  often  glanc'd  it ; 

Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Shako,  Comedy  ofErroro 
But  still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 
Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater  ease ; 
And  with  its  everlasting  clack, 
Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack. 

BuOer'o  Hvdibrao 

And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy. 

When  he  engag'd  in  controversy. 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason. 

But  indefiitigable  teasing ; 

With  volleys  of  eternal  babUe, 

And  clamour  more  unanswerable. 

Byaer*o  Hudibrao. 

In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  pess*d. 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes. 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fim,  supply  each  pause  of  chat 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that 
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TASTE-TAXATION. 


A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear, 
Bat  H  »  a  task  indeed  to  learn — to  hear : 
In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies ; 
That  shows  or  makes  yon  both  polite  and  wise. 

Ywng'9  Love  of  Fame. 

Wi6e  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame ; 
But  keen  Zantippc,  scomingf  borrowM  flame, 
Cant  yent  her  thunders,  and  her  li^rhtnings  play, 
OVt  cooling  gruel,  and  composing  tea. 

Young* $  Love  of  Fame* 

Words  learn'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse ; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine, 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

Coutpefe  Convereation, 

But  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue. 
By  humouring  always  what  they  might  assort, 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue ; 
Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue ! 
He  no*er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer  — 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

ByfOUt 

Nor  did  we  fail  to  see  within  ourselves 
What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in  speech. 
And  tem^r  all  our  thoughts  with  charity. 

WordswortK 

And  we  talk*d — oh,  how  we  talk'd !  her  voice  so 
cadencM  in  the  talking. 

Made  another  singing— of  the  soul !  a  music  with- 
out bars— > 

While  the  leafy  sounds  of  woodlands,  humming 
round  where  we  were  walking. 

Brought  interposition  worthy  —  sweet,  •—  as  skies 
about  the  stars. 

And  she  spake  such  good  thoughts  natxural,  as  if 
she  always  thought  them. 

Miso  Barrett, 

Every  one  within  the  house 

Loves  to  talk  about  thee; 

What  an  alterM  place  it  were, 

Beatrice,  without  thee. 

Mary  HowUt 

ft  may  be  glofious  to  write 

llioughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 

OiuA  in  a  century;  — 
But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 

One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
f^all  waken  their  fiee  nature  in  the  weak 

And  friendless  sons  of  roen« 

James  Rumdl  LowdL 


Thy  talk  is  the  sweet  ertract  of  all  speech. 
And  holds  mirfe  ear  in  blissful  slavery. 

She  spake. 
And  his  ]ove.wilder*d  and  idolatrous  soul 
Clung  to  tho  airy  music  of  her  words, 
Like  a  bird  on  a  bough,  high  swaying  in  the  wind. 

BaOe^a  Frttm, 

1  cannot  tell  thee,  hour  by  hour. 

That  I  adore  thee  dearly; 
I  cannot  taUt  of  passion's  power— 

Bat  oh!  I  feel  sincerely! 

Mre,  O9g9od, 

Speak  gently!    'Tis  a  little  thing 

DroppM  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  bring 

Eternity  shall  teU. 

David  Batev, 


TASTE.  —  (See  Criticism.) 


TAXATION. 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  (he  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

By  any  indirection. 

Shake.  JuUue  Cetaar, 

Why  tribute  7  why  should  we  pay  tribute  ?  if 

Cesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a 

Blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket. 

We  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir. 

No  more  tribute. 

8kaki.  CfmbeiUM. 

A  moderation  keep; 
Kings  ought  to  shear,  not  skin  theur  sheep^ 


The  law  takes  measure  of  us  all  for  clothes, 
Diets  us  all,  and  in  the  sight  of  all. 
To  keep  us  from  all  private  leagues  with  wealth. 

Croum^e  Regubm, 

What  is  *t  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall, 
llianks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  aU. 
Let  muckworms  who  in  dirty  acres  deal. 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  fee!. 
His  grace  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  he  pleaaei. 
But  must  I  beDow  too,  who  sit  at  ease  ? 
By  custom  safe,  the  poets*  numbers  flow. 
Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  agtk 
No  statesman  e*er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labonrs,  and  excise  our  brains. 
Burthens  like  these  will  earthly  boikUnga  beu^ 
No  tributes  laid  on  castles  in  the  air. 

CkmrekOL 
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TEACHER.  —  (See  School.) 


TEARS. 

With  that  adown,  ouA  of  her  crystal  eyne. 

Few  trickliajr  tears  she  sofUy  forth  let  &H, 

That  like  two  drient  pearls  did  purely  shine 

Upon  her  snowy  cheek. 

Spenter't  Fairy  Queen, 

Trust  not  tlioee  cunning'  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  viUany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 

Shake.  King  John. 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
Tliat  silently  doth  prog^ress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shake,  King  John. 

I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have  . 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown. 

Shake.  Winter^e  TaU. 

Friends,  I  owe  more  tears. 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. 

Shake.  Juliue  deear. 

Thy  heart  is  big !  get  thee  apart  and  weep^ 

Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 

Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 

Began  to  water. 

Shake,  Juliue  Caear, 

No,  I  'U  not  weep.    Though  I  have  full  cause  of 

weeping. 
This  heart  shall  break  into  a  thousand  flaws. 
Or  e'er  I  weep. 

Shake.  King  Lear, 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Which  should  express  her  goodliest    You  have 

seen 
Sun-shine  and  rain  at  once :  those  happy  smiles 
That  play*d  on  her  ripe  lip,  seera'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence. 
As  pearls  fiom  diamonds  droppM. 

Shake.  King  Lear. 

Touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 

O,  let  not  woman's  weapons,  water-drops. 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks ! 

Shake.  King  Lear. 

My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humbler  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale. 
Thy   beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with 
weeping.  Shake.  Richard  IIL 

2H 


Those  eyes  of  thine  fiota  mine  have  dn,wn  salt 

tears, 
Stained  their  aspects  with  sore  childish  drops. 

Shake.  Richard  III 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  bast  forc'd  mo 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 

Shake.  Henry  VIIL 
What  I  should  say. 
My  tears  gainsay :  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 

Shake.  Henry  VL    Part  IIL 
To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief: 
Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge  for  me ! 

Shake.  Henry  VL    Part  IIL 
Then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks ;  as  doth  the  honey-dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither'd. 

Shake.  Titue  Andrenicne. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have  stopp'd ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  mo  up  to  tears. 

Shake.  Henry  V, 

Command  tliese  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes, 
With  a  light  heart 

Shake.  Mea.  far  Mea 

I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Shake.  Tempeet, 

Yet  on  she  moves,  now  stands  and  eyes  thee  fix'd. 
About  t'  have  spoke,  but  now,  with  head  declin'd. 
Like  a  fair  fiow'r  surcharged  with  dew,  she  weeps. 
And  words  suppress'd  seem  into  tears  dissolv'd. 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veiL 

Mikfm^e  Sanypeon  Agtmietee, 
Compassian  queU'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
Apace,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess. 

MilUm^e  Paradiee  LoeU 

These  thanks  I  pay  you : 
And  know  that  when  Sebastian  weeps,  his  tears 
Come  harder  than  his  blood. 

Dryden*e  Don  Sebaetian, 

Believe  these  tears,  which  from  my  wounded 

heart, 

Bleed  at  my  eyes. 

Drydeh'e  Spanieh  Fhar. 

But  these  are  tears  of  joy !  to  see  you  thiiB,*ha« 

fin'd 
My  eyes  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hol4 

Cangrtve^e  Mourning  Btime 
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ny  hety'nB,  my  lore,  thoa  dott  distract  my  soul  I 
Hicre  *8  not  a  tear  that  falls  from  those  dear  eye^, 
Bnt  makes  my  heart  weep  blood. 

Xee*s  MithridaUi, 

I  ftmnd  her  on  the  floor 
In  all  tbe  storm  of  grief;  yet  boaotiAil ! 
Sighing  BDcb  a  breath  of  sorrow,  that  her  lips. 
Which  late  appearM  like  bads,  were  now  o'er. 

blown ! 
Pourinjr  forth  tears,  at  such  a  lavish  rate. 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  mi^ht  have 

drown*d 
Tlie  wrath  of  heaven,  and  qaench*d  the  mig^hty 

niin.  Lee'i  MUhridate$, 

I  could  perceive  with  joy,  a  silent  show*r 

Ran  down  his  silver  beard. 

Lei?$  Junhu  Brutv$, 

I  weep,  't  is  true  ;  bat  Machiavel,  I  swear 
Hiey're  tears  of  vengeance;  drops  of  liquid  fire ! 
So  marble  weeps,  when  flames  sorroond  the  quarry. 
And  the  pilM  oaks  spout  forth  such  scalding  bub- 
bles, 

fiefbre  the  general  blase. 

Lee*9  Catar  Borgia, 

Stopi  stop  those  tears,  Monima  [  for  they  fiill 
Like  baneful  dew  fi-om  a  distempered  sky  I 
I  feel  them  chill  me  to  the  very  heart. 

OUea^a  Orphan, 

Tbou  weep*st:  O  stop  that  shower  of  falling 

sorrows. 
Which  melts  me  to  the  softness  of  a  woman. 
And  shakes  my  best  resolves. 

TVsp's  AlbramuU, 

Down  her  cheeks  flrwM  the  round  drops : 
And  as  we  see  the  sun  shine  thro*  a  show'r. 
So  lookM  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Casting  forth  light  and  tears  together. 

Lan9diwfC9  Heroic  Lob«, 

Devction*s  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heavcft, 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 

Pope's  Elaua, 

From  his  big  heart  o*ercharg*d  with  generous 

sorrow; 
See  the  tide  working  upward  to  bis  eye, 
And  stealing  from  Jiim  in  Urge  silent  drops, 
Without  his  leave. 

yeiu^*s  BuririB, 

Our  funeral  tears  from  difierdnt  causes  rise : 
Of  various  kinds  they  flow.    From  tender  hearts, 
By  Mofl  contagion  called,  some  burst  at  once, 
And  stream  obsequious  to  the  leading  eye. 
Some  ask  more  time,  by  curious  art  distilled. 
Si»me  hearts,  in  secret  hard,  unapt  to  melt, 
Htmck  by  the  public  ey«,  gosh  oot  amain. 

Young, 


Her  tears,  like  drops  of  molten  lead. 

With  torment  bnm  the  passage  to  my  heart. 

Young^s  Bmnrm 

Heav*n,  that  knows 
The  weakness  of  our  natures,  will  forgive. 
Nay,  must  applaud  love's  debt,  when  decent  paid : 
Nor  can  the  bravest  mortal  blame  the  tear 
Which  glitters  on  the  bier  of  fallen  worth. 

ShuUy'9  Parrieida. 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear. 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but  overweight 
With  its  own  weight,  swelling,  droppM  upon  her 

bosom. 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appearM 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament 

SIiiHey'9  Broiherw, 

Hide  not  thy  tears ;  weep  boldly — and  be  proud 
To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manly  way: 
'T  is  nature's  mark,  to  know  an  honest  heart  by. 
Shame  on  those  breasts  of  stone  that  cannot  melt. 
In  soft  adoption  of  another's  sorrow. 

HUTo  AlxuM. 
TTie  eye  that  will  not  weep  another's  sorrow. 
Should  boast  no  gentler  brightness  than  the  glare. 
That  reddens  in  tlio  eyc-ball  of  the  wolf. 

Jtfasen's  JEyrida. 

How,  thro'  her  tears,  with  pale  and  trembling 

radiance, 
The  eye  of  beauty  shines,  and  lights  her  sorrows ! 
As  rises  o'er  the  storm  some  silver  star. 
The  seaman's  hope,  and  promise  of  his  safety. 

Francis's  Evgemm. 
No  radiant  pearl,  which  crested  fortune  wears. 
No  gem,  tliat  twinkling  hangs  fl-om  beauty's  ears; 
Not  the  bright  stars,  which  night's  blue  arch 

adorn; 
Nor  rising  sun  that  gilds  the  vernal  mom ; 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear,  that  flows 
Down  virtue's  manly  cheek  for  others'  woes. 


The  rose  is  fairest  when  't  is  budding  new. 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  fi^m  fears ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew« 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  cmbalm'd  in  tears. 

ScaU^o  Lady  ff  the  Lake, 

With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  tum'd. 
And  dash'd  away  the  tear  be  scorn'd. 

800^9  Lord  qfih€  Islm 

A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart. 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men« 

8eUC9  Mm 
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He  tnm'd  awaj — his  heart  thrabb'd  high, 
The  tear  was  bursting  from  hit  eye. 

Sc€U*$  Rokebf, 

What  gem  hath  dropp*d,  and  sparkles  o*er  his 

ehain? 
The  tear  meet  sacred  shed  for  others*  pain, 
Tiiat  starts  at  once  —  bright,  pore  —  from  pity^s 

mine, 
Ah'cady  poIishM  by  the  hand  divine. 

Byron^9  Canair, 

Oh !  too  convincing  —  dangerously  dear  — 
In  woman's  eye  th*  unanswerable  tear ! 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 
To  save,  subdue  —  at  once  her  spear  and  shield ; 
Avoid  it  —  virtue  ebbs  and  wisdom  errs, 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers ! 
What  lost  a  woild,  and  made  a  hero  fly  7 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 
Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven. 
By  this*— how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 
And  seal  their  own  to  spare  a  wanton's  woe ! 

Byron's  Conavr, 

In  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  unclouded  brain. 
Like  mountain  mists,  at  length  dissolv'd  in  rain. 

Bytiftt* 

I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear. 

As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear, 

I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  stiU, 

Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Byron's  Giaour. 

Hide  thy  tears  — 
I  do  not  bid  tliee  not  to  shed  them  —  't  were 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart  — 
But  let  mc  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me. 

Byron*$  Sardanapalui, 

The  tear  that  is  shed,  though  in  secret  it  roll. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  my  souL 

Jfoore. 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  not 

More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for. 

Mig$  Barrett 

Tears !  what  are  tears  7    The  babe  weeps  in  ^ 

cot. 

The  mother  singing ;  at  her  marriage  bell. 

The  bride  weeps :  and  before  the  oracle 

Of  high.fam'd  hills,  the  poet  hath  forgot 

The  moisture  on  his  cheeks. 

MiuBarrttL 

Commend  the  grace, 

Mourners  who  weep. 

Min  Barrett. 


Oh !  those  are  tears  of  bitterness. 

Wrung  from  the  breaking  heart. 

When  two,  blest  in  their  tenderness, 

Must  learn  to  live  apart ! 

MitaLandotL 

Raise  it  to  heaven,  when  thine  eye  fills  with  tears. 
For  only  in  a  watery  sky  appears 
The  bow  of  light ;  and  from  the  invisible  skies 
Hope's  glory  shines  not,  save  through  weeping 
eyes.  Mro.  F.  A.  Bvtler. 

Give  our  tears  to  the  dead !   For  humanity's  claim 
From  its  silence  and  darkness  is  ever  the  same ; 
The  hope  of  the  world  whose  existence  is  bliss. 
May  not  stifle  the  tears  of  the  mourners  of  this. 

WhiUier. 
Yet  thou,  didst  thou  but  know  my  fate, 

Wouldst  melt,  my  tears  to  see ; 
And  I,  methinks,  would  weep  the  less, 

Wouldst  thou  but  weep  with  me. 

Percivat. 
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Sudden  they  see  from  midst  of  all  the  main 
Hie  surging  waters  like  a  mountain  rise. 
And  the  great  sea,  pufl^'d  up  with  proud  disdain. 
To  swell  above  the  measure  of  his  guise, 
As  threat'ning  to  devour  aU  that  his  power  despise. 

8penier*9  Fairy  Qaaen 

The  tyranny  of  th*  open  night  *s  too  rough 

For  nature  to  endure. 

Shakipeart. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exahed  with  the  threat'ning  clouds ; 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 

Shakt.  JuUitM  Cmmt 

The  southern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretels  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day  * 

Skaka.  Henry  IV.    Parth 

This  night,  wherein  the  eub^rawn  bear  wou.«i 

couch. 

The  lion,  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  wiH.  take  alL 

Smdb.  King  Lmi 
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Let  the  gfreat  godi. 
That  keep  this  dreadibl  pother  o*er  our  heads, 
Fiod  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thoa 

wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  midivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipt  of  justice !   Hide  thee,  thoa  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous !    Caitiff,  to  pieoee  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming, 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  life !  Close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  c<mGealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadfbl  summoners  grace. 

8hak$.  King  Lear, 

Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow ! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

cocks! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought^executing  fires, 
Vaunt-oouriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts. 
Singe  my  white  head!     And  thou,  all-shaking 

thunder. 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 

Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once. 

That  make  ungrateful  man. 

Shahs,  King  Lear. 

I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness, 
1  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  displeasure;  here  I  stand,  your 

slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despis'd  old  man. 

Shake,  King  Lear, 
Alas,  sir !  are  you  here  7  things  that  love  night, 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wand'rers  of  the  dark. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves :  since  I  was 

man. 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard. 

Shalte,  King  Lear, 

For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  belt  the  clouds ; 
The  wind-shakM  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 

main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pde : 
I  never  dfd  like  molestation  view 
f  hi  the  enchafed  flood. 

Shake,  OtheUa. 

I  heard  the  wrack 
As  earth  and  skv  would  mingle ;  bat  myself 
^"sLs  distant,  ano  these  flows,  though  mortals  fear 

them, 
\m  dangerous  to  the  piJlarM  firame  of  heaven. 


Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  undemealk* 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable. 
And  harmleas,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  ate  gone. 

MiUan'e  Paradiee  Regamed 

Call  you  these  peals  of  thunder  but  the  yawn 
Of  bellowing  clouds  7  by  Jove,  they  seem  U>  me 
The  world's  last  groans !  and  these  vast  sheets 

of  flame 
Are  its  last  Uaze !  the  tapers  of  the  gods. 
The  sun  and  moon,  run  down  like  waxen  globesi^ 
And  chaos  is  at  hand. 

Lee'e  (EUpna* 

The  gathering  clouds  like  meeting  armies 

Come  on  apace. 

Lee'e  Miikridatea, 

'T  is  well,  said  Jove,  and  for  consent. 

Thundering  he  shook  the  firmament. 

PrniuiL 

Look,  fiem  the  turbid  sooth 
What  floods  of  flame  in  red  diffbuoo  burst. 
Frequent  and  fiirious,  darted  thro'  the  dark 
And  broken  ridges  of  a  thousand  clouds, 
Pil'd  hill  on  hill ;  and  hark,  the  thunder  rous'd. 
Groans  in  long  roarings  through  the  distant  gloom. 

MaUete  Muatapka, 

*T  is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all : 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  fer  south,  eruptive  thro'  the  cloud ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast. 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 

T^ommfri'e  Seae&me, 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  rage ; 
Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war 
Dissolv'd,  the  whole  precipitated  mass 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  pour. 

Thomeon'e  Seaaont, 

A  boding  silence  reigns. 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse;  save  the  dull 

sound 
That  fixun  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood. 
And  shakes  the  ferest  leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  aerial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.    In  awfiil  gaae 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye ;  by  man  forsook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  last. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  uf  the  downward  cave. 

Tftomsoa's  Sea9on9, 

Guilt  hears  appall'd,  with  deeply-troubled  thought. 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 

Descends  the  fated  flash. 

Thomeon'e  Seaeeme, 
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Then  imies  forth  the  stonn  with  mdden  bnrft, 
And  hnrlfl  the  whole  precipitated  air, 
Down,  in  a  torrent    On  the  paMive  main 
Descends  the  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  disoolour'd  deep. 
Thro*  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
LashM  into  foam,  the  fierce  contending  brine 
Seems  o*er  a  thousand  raging  wa^es  to  bum. 

ThmMon^t  ^esfont. 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fbns. 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  «f  the  coming  storm ; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs, 
And  fSracturM  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan. 
Resounding  long  in  listening  ft.nc3r*s  ear. 

Thomson's  Seatons. 

Tbio^  an  the  burdenM  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds  and  distant 

sighs, 
That,  utterM  by  the  demon  of  the  night. 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 

ThomtotCs  Seamiu* 

In  vain  &r  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blaziog,  and  the  vestment  warm ; 
In  vain  bis  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire. 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence,    Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense; 
And,  o*er  his  inmCst  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffcnM  corse. 
Stretched  oat,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast 

ThomwnU  SeammB. 

Oh !  when  the  growling  windw  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o*er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 

Arm9irong^$  Art  of  Preaei-mng  HedUh, 

Peace,  peace — ^thou  rash  and  unadvised  man 
Oh !  add  not  to  this  night  of  nature's  horrors 
The  darker  shadowing  of  thy  wicked  fears. 
The  hand  of  heaven,  not  man,  is  dealing  with  us. 
And  thoughts  like  thine  do  make  it  deal  thus 
sternly.  Maturin^a  Bertrmn, 

The  strife  of  fiends  is  on  the  battling  clouds. 
The  glare  of  hcU  is  in  these  sulphurous  lightnings ; 
This  is  no  earthly  storm. 

Jtfisfttftfi's  Bertram, 
Of  winds  and  waves,  the  strangely  mingled  sounds 
Ride  heavily ;  the  night-winds  hollow  sweeps 
Mocking  the  sounds  of  human  lamentation. 

Jtfaterin*t  Bertram, 


Mmik.  —  FIdw  hast  thou  fiired  in  this  most  awfiil 

time? 
Prisr^— As  one  whom  fear  did  not  make  pitiless : 
I  bow*d  me  at  the  cross  for  those  whose  heads 
Are  naked  to  the  visiting  blasts  of  heaven 
In  this  its  hour  of  wrath. — 
For  the  lone  traveller  on  the  hill  of  storms, 
For  the  toes'd  shipman  on  the  perilous  deep ; 
nil  the  last  peal  that  thunderM  o*er  mine  bead 
Did  fiirce  a  cry  of —  mercy  fbr  mysel£ 

Maturin'e  Bertram, 

Storms,  when  I  was  young, 
Would  stin  pass  o*er  like  nature's  fitful  fevers, 
And  rendered  all  more  wholesome.    Now  their 

rage. 
Sent  thus  unseasonably  and  profitless. 
Speaks  like  the  threats  of  heaven. 

Maturin^e  Bertram, 

The  night  grows  wond'rous  dark :  deep  swelling 

gusts 
And  sultry  stillness  take  the  rule  by  turn, 
Whilst  o'er  our  heads  the  black  and  heavy  clouds 
Roll  slowly  on.    This  surely  bodes  a  storm. 

J^nita  BaiUWe  Rayner, 

Ev'n  o'er  my  head 
The  soft  and  misty-textur'd  clouds  seem  ohang'd 
To  piles  of  harden'd  rocks,  which  fi-om  their  base, 
Like  the  upbreaking  of  a  ruin'd  world, 
Are  hurl'd  with  force  tremendous. 

Joanna  BaUlWe  Rayner, 

He  comes!  dread  Brama  shakes  the  sunless  sky 
With  murmuring  wrath,  and  thunders  from  on 

high! 
Heaven's  fiery  horse,  beneath  his  warrior  form. 
Paws  the  light  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the  storm ! 
Wide  waves  his  flickering  sword,  his  bright  arms 

glow 
Like  summer  suns,  and  light  the  world  below ! 
Earth,  and  her  trembling  isles  in  ocean's  bed, 
Are  shook ;  and  nature  rocks  beneath  his  tread ! 

CampbeWe  Pleaeura  of  Hope 

*T  is  pleasant  by  the  cheerful  hearth  to  hear 
Of  tempests,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
And  pause  at  times  and  feel  that  we  are  safe ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us ;  but  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not;  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  incumbent  with  its  weigin 
Of  bunting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  barky-* 
O  God!  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing ! 
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The  sky  ii  chongfed  I  and  such  a  change !  oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkneaa,  je  are  wondrom  strong. 
Yet  lorely  in  your  strength,  as  u  th^  light 
Of  a  dark  eje  in  woman  I  &r  abng, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thmider !  not  fit>m  one  lone  clood. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers  throogh  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 
And  thu  is  in  the  night :  —  Most  glorious  night ! 
Tlion  wert  not  sent  for  slnmher !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  on  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  *t  is  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o*er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth.  Byrm't  CkOde  Harold. 

The  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder. 

In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 

In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest 

ByrmCt  Sktrdanapabfr 

Hark,  hark !  deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 
Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom : 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  kiad. 

Byrtm^t  Heaven  and  Earth, 
The  billows  are  leaping  around  it, 

The  bark  is  weak  and  frail. 
The  sea  looks  black,  and  the  clouds  that  bound  it 

Darkly  strew  the  gale.  SheUey. 

I  stood  where  the  deepening  tempest  pass'd, 
The  strong  trees  groan'd  in  the  sounding  blast. 
The  murmuring  deep— with  its  wrecks  roll'd  on ; 
The  clouds  o'ershadow'd  the  mighty  sun ; 
The  low  reeds  bent  by  the  streamlet's  side. 
And  hills  to  the  thunder-peal  replied ; 
The  lightning  burst  on  its  fearful  way. 
While  the  heavens  were  lit  in  its  red  array. 

Wim  Oaylord  Clark. 

The  night  came  down  in  terror.    Through  the  air 

Mountains  of  clonds,  with  lurid  summits  roU'd ; 

The  lightning  kindling  with  its  vivid  glare 

I'heir  outlines,  as  they  rose,  heap'd  fold  on  fold. 

The  wind,  in  fitfhl  sighs,  swept  o'er  the  sea ; 

And  then  a  sudden  lull,  gentle  as  sleep. 

Soft  as  an  in&nt's  breathing,  seem'd  to  be 

lisin,  like  enchantment,  on  the  throbbing  deep, 

But  false  the  calm !  for  soon  the  strengthen'd  gale 

Burrt  in  one  loud  explosion,  far  and  vride, 

Druwning  the  thimder's  voice ! 

GiMf  Sargeni''$  Peem$. 
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Tho'  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  Uquocs  in  my  bkx>d ; 

Nor  did  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 

Therefore  my  age  b  as  a  lusty  winter. 

Frosty,  but  kindly. 

ShakB,  As  you  Uke  n 

Philosophy,  religious  aditode 

And  labour  wait  on  temperance ;  in  these 

Desire  is  bounded :  they  instruct  the  mind^s 

And  body's  action. 

NaWa  MicrecomMi 

Health  and  liberty 

Attend  on  these  bare  meals ;  if  all  were  blest 

With  such  a  temperance,  what  man  would  fawn, 

Or  to  his  belly  sell  his  liberty  7 

There  would  be  then  no  slaves,  no  sycophants 

At  great  men's  tables. 

May's  Old  CmfjU 

With  riotous  banquets,  sicknesses  came  in, 

When  death  'gan  muster  all  his  dismal  band 

Of  pale  diseases. 

May's  Old  Cm^ 

From  our  tables  here,  no  painful  surfeits. 
No  fod  diseases  grow,  to  strangle  nature, 
And  suffocate  the  active  brain ;  no  fevers. 
No  apoplexies,  palsies  or  catarrhs 
Are  here ;  where  nature,  not  entic'd  at  all 
With  such  a  dang'rous  bait  as  pleasant  cates, 
Takes  in  no  more  than  she  can  govern  weD. 

May's  OH  Cou^ 

He,  who  the  rules  of  temperance  neglects, 
From  a  good  cause  may  produce  vile  effects. 

Take's  Adventures  sf  Fioe  Himr$ 

If  thou  well  observe 
The  role  of — not  too  much, —  by  temperance 

taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 
'Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return : 
So  may's  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  droj^ 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd ;  in  death  mature 

O  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health; 
When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to 

rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

JlftitoR's  Samson  AgsnaUt. 
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If  men  wiU  shim  swoln  fortune's  rainoiis  blasts, 
Let  them  use  temperance :  nothing  ▼iolent  lasts. 

W,  Straehey, 

Fatal  effects  of  lujniry  and  ease ! 

We  drink  our  poison,  and  we  eat  disease, 

Indulge  our  senses  at  our  reason's  cost, 

TiU  sense  is  pain,  and  reason  hurt  or  lost 

Not  so,  O  temperance   bland!   when   rulM  by 

thee, 
The  bruto  's  obedient,  and  the  roan  is  free. 
Sofl  are  his  slumbers,  balmy  is  his  rest, 
His  veins  not  boiling  from  the  midnight  feast 
TouchM  by  Aurora's  rosy  hand,  he  wakes 
Peaceful  and  calm,  and  with  the  world  partakes 
The  joyful  dawnings  of  returning  day, 
For  which  their  grateful  thanks  the  whole  creation 

An  bui  the  human  brute :  *tis  he  alone, 
Whose  works  of  darkness  fly  the  rising  sun. 
T  is  to  thy  rules,  O  temperance !  that  we  owe 
All  pleasures,  which  from  health  and  strength  can 

flow; 
Vigoor  of  body,  purity  of  mind, 
Unclouded  reason,  sentiments  refin*d, 
Unmizt,  untainted  joys,  without  remorse, 
Th*  intemperate  sinner's  never-failing  curse. 

Mary  Chandler, 

To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art, 
To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour, 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour ; 
For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  fram'd  her  book. 
Commanding  sweat  to  steam  from  ev'ry  cook ; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried, 
And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 
Not  so  the  Tanke ;  his  abundant  feast. 
With  simples  furnished,  and  with  plainness  dress'd, 
A  numerous  ofispring  gathers  round  his  board, 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord ; 
Whose  welLbought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous 

taste. 
And  health  attends  them  fhim  the  short  repast 

Jod  Barlow, 

Temperate  in  every  place, — abroad,  at  home, 
Hience  will  applause,  and  hence  will  profit  come ; 
And  health  from  either  he  in  time  prepares 
For  sickness,  age,  and  their  attendant  cares. 

Crabbe,  —  Tke  Borough, 

Beware  the  bowl !  though  rich  and  bright 
Its  rubies  flash  upon  the  sight, 
An  adder  coils  its  depths  beneath, 
Whose  lure  is  woe,  whose  sting  is  death. 

SirMe$  POCHISL 
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But  all  in  vain :  no  fort  can  be  so  strong. 
No  fleshly  oreast  can  armed  be  so  sound. 
But  will  at  last  be  won  with  battery  long. 
Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  found : 
Nothing  is  sure  that  grows  on  earthly  ground : 
And  who  most  trusts  in  arm  of  fleshly  might. 
And  boasts  in  beauty's  chain  not  to  be  bound, 
Dotli  soonest  fall  in  disadvcnturous  fight. 
And  yields  his  caitiff  neck  to  victor's  most  despight 

Spen$er'»  Fairy  Quten, 

What !  do  I  love  her. 
That  I  desire  to  speak  to  her  again  ? 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?  what  is 't  I  dream  on  f 
O  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch  a  saint. 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !  most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin,  in  loving  virtue. 

Shakt.  Mm,  for  Mea, 

Look  upon  the  very  motiiicr  of  mischief 
Who  as  her  daughters  ripen,  and  do  bud 
Their  youthful  spring,  straight  she  instructs  them 

how 
To  set  a  gloss  on  beautyi  add  a  lustre 
To  the  defect  of  nature ;  how  to  use 
The  mystery  of  painting,  curling,  powd'ring, 
And  with  strange  periwigs,  pin-knots,  borderiziga 
To  deck  them  up  like  a  winter's  bush. 
For  men  to  gaze  at  on  a  midsummer  night 

Stodnam  the  Woman-HaUt 

And  these  once  learn'd,  what  wants  the  temptei 

now. 
To  snaxe  the  stoutest  champion  of  men  7 

«  Swehutm  the  Woman-HaUr, 

What  a  frail  thing  is  man !  it  is  not  worth 
Our  glory  to  be  chaste,  while  we  deny 
Mirth  and  converse  with  women :  He  is  good, 
That  dares  the  tempter,  yet  corrects  his  blood, 

SkirUy'9  Lady  <ifPk(UW. 

The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old ; 
But  SatsA  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor 

Pope'B  Moral  £ssays. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheea. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  7 

Byron'o  CkOde  Harold 

Could'st  thou  boast,  oh  child  of  weakness  7 

O'er  the  sons  of  wrong  and  strife, 
Were  their  strong  temptations  planted 

Inthy  path  of  life? 

WXittMr'sFMMs 


And  while  in  peaeo  abiding 

Within  a  shelterM  homa^ 
We  fee.  aa  lin  and  eril 

Could  never,  never  come; 
But  let  the  strong  temptation  rise, 

Afl  whirlwinds  sweep  the  sea-^ 
We  find  no  strength  to  *scape  the  wreck. 

Save,  pitying  God,  in  Thee! 

Mn.  HM9  AUm  Ray. 
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Thieves  for  their  robberj  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves. 

Shak9.  Mea.for  Mea, 

Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that ; 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
*rhat  doth  sustain  my  house :  yon  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shak9,  M^ehant  cf  Veniee. 

I  *11  example  you  with  thievery. 

The  sun  *s  a  thie^  and  with  his  great  attraction 

Robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon  *s  an  arrant  thie^ 

And  her  pale  face  she  snatches  from  the  sun; 

The  sea  *8  a  thief|  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 

The  moon  into  salt  tears ;  the  earth 's  a  thief^ 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 

From  general  excrement:  each  thing 's  a  thief; 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough 

power 

Have  uncheck'd  theft. 

Shaki,  Tmum, 

Bankrupts,  hold  fast; 

Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 

And  cut  your  trusters*  throats;  bound  servants, 

steal! 

Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 

And  pill  by  law. 

Shake,  TimoiL 

Shun  such  as  lounge  through  afternoons  and  eves, 
And  on  thy  dial  write  —  **  Beware  of  thieves  !'* 
Felon  of  minutes,  never  taught  to  feel 
71ie  worth  of  treasures  which  thy  fingers  steal ; 
Pick  my  left  pocket  of  its  silver  dime. 
Hut  spare  the  right,  —  it  holds  my  golden  time ! 
O.  W.  HijkneB, — A  Rhynud  Legson. 


THOUGHT. 

Ilece  out  our  imperfections  vidth  your  thoughts. 

Shake.  Henry  V. 

Love*B  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
^  hich  ten  times  fiuter  glide  than  the  sunbeams, 
briviqg  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills. 

Shake,  Romeo  and  JulUL 


Could  we  but  keep  our  spirit  to  thit  height, 
We  might  be  happy ;  but  the  day  will  mak 
Its  thooghls  immortal. 

Jl|fFM 

Return,  my  thoughts,  come  home ! 
Ye  wild  and  wingM !  what  do  ye  o'er  the  deep? 
And  wherefore  thus  th*  abyss  of  time  o^erswecp 

As  birds  the  ocean  foam  T 

Oh,  no !  return  ye  not ! 
Still  farther,  loftier  let  your  soarings  be ! 
Go,  bring  me  strength  from  joumeyingi  bri^ 
and  free 

0*er  many  a  haunted  spot 

Go,  visit  cell  and  shrine 

Where  woman  has  endnrM !  —  throi^h  wrong, 

through  scorn, 

UnsharM  by  fiime  —  yet  silently  upborne 

By  promptings  more  divine ! 

Mre,  HenuM 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  oflen  lie  too  deep  &t  tean. 

Wor^tuKHlk. 

Who  can  mistake  great  thoughts? 
They  seize  upon  the  mind ;  arrest,  and  seareh, 
And  shake  it;  bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  the  wind; 
Rush  over  it  like  rivers  over  reeds. 
Which  quiver  in  the  current;  turn  us  cold, 
And  pale,  and  voiceless ;  leaving  in  the  brain 
A  rocking  and  a  ringing,  —  glorious, 
But  momentary ;  madness  might  it  last, 
And  close  the  soul  with  Heaven  as  with  a  seal 

BaiUy'8  Ftebu, 

Not  a  single  path 
Of  thought  I  tread,  but  that  it  leads  to  God. 

BaUey't  FeiUti. 

Fine  thoughts  are  wealth,  for  the  right  use  of 

which 
Men  are,  and  ought  to  be,  accountable. 

BaOe^eFitUa. 

All  the  past  of  Time  rovcais 

A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 
Whenever  Thought  hath  wedded  l^act 

TVssjfWMf 

We  met,  and  we  drank  from  the  crystalluie  weD, 
That  flows  from  the  fountains  of  science  above; 
On  the  beauties  of  thought  we  would  silentl/ 
dwell. 
Till  we  lookM  — though  we  never  were  talking 
of  k)ve.  PerdenL 

AH  thoughts  that  mould  the  age,  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul ; 
And  from  the  many,  slowly  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole. 

Jamee  RuoedU  LowA 
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An  thought  begins  in  feeling, — wide 

In  the  great  mwoB  iti  fanae  ie  hid. 

And,  narrowing  up  to  tbooght,  etaods  glorified, 

A  mo?Qleai  pyramid. 

Jamet  Ru$$eU  LoiodL 

Many  are  the  thoaghta  that  oome  to  roe 

In  my  lonely  musing; 
And  they  drift  eo  otrange  and  swift, 

There  *8  no  time  ibr  choosing 
Which  to  fellow,  fer  to  leave 

Any,  leem.  «  loong.  ^  p  ^^^ 

Thoughts  of  my  soul,  how  swift  ye  go ! 

Swift  as  the  eagie*s  glance  of  fire. 
Or  arrows  fi^m  the  archer's  bow, 

To  the  fer  aim  of  your  desire ! 
Hiought  after  thought,  ye  thronging  riee, 

liike  spring^oves  from  the  startled  wood. 
Bearing  like  them  your  sacrifice 

Of  mono  onto  God!  ,^^y^^,  p^^^ 

The  car  without  horses,  the  car  without  wings, 

Roars  onward  and  flies 

On  its  pale  iron  edge, 
'Neath  the  heat  of  a  thought  sitting  still  in  our 
eyes.  JIf iff  Barretf$  Poenu. 

As  streams  the  lightning  o'er  a  stormy  sky, 
Hins  Thought  amid  the  tumult  flashes  ferth ! 

For  mighty  minds  at  rest  too  often  lie, 

lake  clouds  in  upper  air,  cold,  calm  and  high, 
Till,  tempest-toss'd  and  driven  toward  the  earth, 

Hiey  meet  the  uprising  mass,  — and  then  is 
wrought 

Hie  burning  thunderbolt  of  human  Thought, 
That'sends  the  living  light  of  Truth  abroad. 
And  dashes  down  the  towers  of  Force  and  Fraud, 
And  awes  the  trembling  world  like  oracle  of 
God  \  Mn.  Hole. 

Thoughts  flit  and  flutter  through  the  mind, 
As  o'er  the  waves  the  shifting  wind ; 
Trackless  and  traceless  is  their  flight, 
As  falling  stars  of  yesternight, 
Or  the  old  tide-marks  on  the  shore. 
Which  other  tides  have  rippled  o'er. 

Dr»  Btwnmg, 

Stay,  winged  Thought !  I  &in  would  question  thee ! 
Though  thy  bright  pinion  is  less  palpable 
Than  filmy  gossamer,  more  swift  in  flight 
Than  light's  transmitted  ray. 

Afrf.  Sigmrmy, 

Human  thought. 
Oh  poet,  lightly  may  take  wondrous  wings. 
Thy  careless  link  binds  words  to  travel  fer ; 
And  as  thy  sway  of  the  world's  heart,  will  be 
Thy  reckoning  with  thy  Maker. 

Wtfiit. 


So  truly,  feithfiilly,  my  heart  is  thine, 
Dear  Thought,  that  when  I  am  debarr'd  fina 

thee, 
By  the  vain  tumult  of  vain  company ; 
And  when  it  seems  to  be  the  fix'd  design 
Of  heedless  hearts,  who  never  can  incline 

Themselves  to  seek  thy  rich,  though  bidder. 

charms. 
To  keep  me  daily  firom  thy  outstretch'd  arms-^ 
My  soul  sinks  feint  within  me,  and  I  pine 
As  lover  pines  when  fhwn  his  love  apart ; 
For  thou'rt  the  honour'd  mistress  of  my  hearty 
Pure,  quiet,  beautifVil,  beloved  Thought! 

Cardknt  Mey. 
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Hence, 

Horrible  villain !  or  I  *11  spurn  thine  eyes 
lake  balls  befere  me ;  I  '11  unchain  thy  head ; 
Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine, 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Skak$,  AnUmy  and  CUapatm. 

Hence,  begone :  — 
But  if  tliou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs. 

Shaka,  Romeo  and  Jidki, 

If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
Fill  an  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

ShakB.  TempetL 

If  thou  more  murm'rest,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

8hak$.  Tempai, 
Unhand  mo,  gentlemen ;  — 
By  heaven,  I  *11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me. 

Shak:  Hamid, 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  peace ;  sit  you 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  fer  so  I  shaS, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  hath  not  braz'd  it  so, 
Tliat  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Shak$4  Hanmm 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  forth  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 

Villains,  set  down  the  corsej  or,  by  Saint  Pan]. 
1 11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 

8hak$,  Richard  IIJ 

AA  « 


THIRST -TIME. 


I  *11  note  joa  in  my  book  of  memory, 
To  scoarge  you  fcr  this  reprehension ; 
L«ook  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  wam*d. 

ShBk$.  Htnry  VL    Pari  I. 

rnmanner*d  dog !  stand  thou  when  I  command : 
Advance  thy  halbert  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  *11  strike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

Shaki,  Richard  IIL 


THIRST. 


Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 

T*  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 

And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 

That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 

Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time. 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart 

Shak$,  Henry  IV.    Part  I 

Back  to  thy  punishment. 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings. 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  lingering. 

Jtfi2toii*s  Paradi$€  LotL 

Do  me  justice. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  I  *U  lay  a  scene  of  blood. 
Shall  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  nature. 

Otway'»  Orphan. 

Oh !  wert  thou  young  again,  I  would  put  off 
My  majesty  to  be  moro  terrible ; 
That  like  an  angel  I  might  strike  this  hare, 
Trembling  on  earth!   shake  thee  to  dust,  and 

tear 
Thy  heart  for  this  bold  lie,  thou  feeble  dotard. 

Lee'$  AUxaiider, 

Speak  then,  or  I  will  tear  thee  limb  from  limb : 
Thou  shalt  be  safe,  if  thou  confess  the  truth ; 
But  if  thou  hide  aught  from  me,  I  will  rack  thee. 
Till  with  thy  horrid  groans  thou  wake  the  dead : 
Or  I  will  cut  thee  to  anatomy. 
And  search  through  all  thy  veins  to  find  it  out 

X.ee*«  CoMT  Borgia. 

Old  as  I  am,  and  quench*d  with  scars  and  sor- 
rows. 
Yet  could  I  make  thu  withered  arm  do  wonders. 
And  open  in  an  enemy  such  wounds, 
Mercy  would  weep  to  look  on. 

Roch«tter*$  ValeiUinian. 

Stand  there,  damn*d  meddling  villain,  and  be 

silent ; 
For  if  thou  utt'rest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  roe  in  my  speech, 
'» *£  imod  thy  cursed  spirit  fh>m  the  earth, 
Tu  bellow  with  tne  oannM ! 

JoatuM  BotSteV  BuoiL 


Til]  taught  by  pain. 
Men  reaUy  know  not  what  good  water's  worth 
If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 
Or  with  a  famish*d  boat*s.crew  had  your  berth, 
Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camePs  bell. 
You  M  wish  yourself  where  truth  is — ^m  a  well 

Byrai 

The  panting  thirst,  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death. 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop  —  one  last  —  to  cool  it  for  the  grafe. 

Bynm^t  Ltn. 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Wiiich  welcomes  as  a  well  the  clouds  that  bmt 
Above  their  naked  heads,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenchings  of  the  stormy  night 

ByrttCt  Ulad, 


TIME. 


Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  great-siz*d  monster  of  ingratitudes : 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past:  which  in 

devourM 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgotten  as  soon 

As  done. 

Shaka.  TroUut  and  CremiL 

I  bring  tlie  truth  to  light,  detect  the  ill ; 
My  native  greatness  soometh  bounded  ways; 
Untimely  power,  a  few  days  ruin  will ; 
Yea,  worth  itself  fiills,  till  I  list  to  raise. 
The  earth  is  mine ;  of  earthly  things  the  care 
I  leave  to  men  that,  like  them,  earthly  are. 

Lord  Brooke's  MutU^ 

Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wander*d  all  our  ways^ 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  dan ! 

SirW.Htde^ 

Time  is  the  feather*d  thing, 

And,  whilst  I  praise 

The  sparkling  of  thy  looks,  and  esU  th«m  rajik 

Takes  wing  — 

Leaving  behind  him,  as  be  flics. 

An  unperoeived  dimness  in  thine  eyes. 

Old  time  will  end  our  story ; 
Dot  no  time,  if  we  end  well,  will  end  oor  glory. 
Beaumont  and  Fieieher*§  Sea  Veyfg*- 


nme*s  minotes,  whilst  they're  told. 

Do  make  uxdd; 

And  evexy  sand  of  his  fleet  glue, 

Increuing  age  as  it  doth  past, 

Insensibly  sows  wrinkles  there, 

Where  flowers  and  roses  do  appear.  m,  ^^ 

Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these,  each  one 
Should  be  esteemed,  as  if  it  were  alone : 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  highly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  oar  eyes, 
Let  it  but  slide  into  th*  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds  can  purchase  it  again : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last. 
When  winged  time,  which  fixM  the  prints,  is  past 

Sir  John  Beaumoni. 

l^me  lays  his  hand 
On  pyramids  of  brass,  and  ruins  quite 
What  all  the  fond  artificers  did  think 
Immortal  workmanship ;  he  sends  his  worms 
To  books,  to  old  records,  and  they  devour 
Th*  inscriptions.    He  loves  ingratitude. 
For  he  destroys  the  memory  of  man. 

Sir  W.  Dawnanfg  Crud  Brother. 

Our  time  consumes  like  smoke,  and  posts  away ; 
Nor  can  we  treasure  up  a  month  or  day. 
The  sand  within  the  transitory  glass 
Doth  haste,  and  so  our  silent  minutes  pass. 

Walhyno, 

Desire  not  to  live  long,  but  to  live  well ; 
How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions  tell. 

Watkyns, 

rime,  the  prime  minister  of  death. 

There  *8  nought  can  bribe  his  honest  will ; 

He  stops  the  richest  tyrant's  breath. 

And  lays  his  mischief  stilL 

MarveL 

Time  wears  aH  his  locks  behind ; 

Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead ; 

When  he  flics,  he  turns  no  more. 

And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 

Works  adjourn'd  have  many  stajrs : 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Robnt  SauthwdL 

fly,  envious  Time,  till  thoo  run  out  thy  race, 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden  stepping  hours, 
Where  speed  is  but  the  heavy  phimmet's  pace ; 
And  glut  thyself  vnth  what  thy  womb  devours, 
Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain, 
And  merely  mortal  dross. 


The  greatest  schemes  that  human  wit  can  fyrge^ 

Or  bold  ambition  dares  to  put  in  practice, 

Depend  upon  oor  hosbandlng  a  moment 

Jcoipe. 


The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time, 
Bot  from  its  kss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  eoond.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours ; 
Where  are  they  7  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 
How  much  is  to  be  done ! 

Young'i  Night  ThoughU. 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  bo  poor 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth ; 
And  what  it  *s  worth  ask  death-beds ;  they  can 
tell.  Yoin^'s  Night  Thmigittk 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age ; 
Behold  him  when  past  by :  what  tlien  is  seen, 
But  his  broad  pinions  iiwiflcr  than  the  winds  ? 
And  all  mankind  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  on  Iiis  career. 

Young'g  Night  T^mghtB, 

The  day  in  hand. 
Like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going, 
Scarce  now  possessM — so  suddenly  'tis  gone. 

Younffi  Night  Thoughts. 

Time,  which  all  things  else  removes, 

Still  heightens  virtue  and  improves. 

Gay. 

Time  hurries  on, 

With  a  resistless,  unremitting  stream, 

Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e*er  did  midnight  thief. 

That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow, 

And  carries  off  his  prize. 

Bkiir''$  Orav^ 

What  does  not  fade  7  the  tower,  that  long  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer,  time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o*er  its  base, 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 
Descend  ;  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones, 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight 
Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  HoaUh. 
Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
UnaotlM  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound. 

Cotrper's  Toi*. 
Still  on  it  creeps. 
Each  little  moment  at  another's  heels. 
Till  hours,  days,  years,  and  ages  are  made  up 
Of  such  small  parts  as  these,  and  men  look  back 
Worn  and  bewilder'd,  wondering  how  it  is. 
Thou  travllest  like  a  ship  in  the  wide  ocean. 
Which  hath  no  bounding  shore  to  mark  its  progiets 

Jesiifw  BaUU^s  Rapm 


Yes,  gentle  time,  thy  pntdoal,  healing  hand 
Hath  stoleii  firom  ■onvw'e  graep  <he  enirenomM 

dart; 

Sabxnitting  to  thy  skill,  my  passiTe  heart 

Feels  that  no  grief  can  thy  soft  power  withstand ; 

And  though  my  aching  breast  still  heaves  the  sight 

Though  oft  the  tear  swells  silent  in  mine  eye ; 

Yet  the  keen  pang,  the  agony  is  gone ; 

Borrow  and  I  shall  part ;  and  these  faint  throes 

Are  but  the  remnant  of  severer  woes. 

Jtfrs.  Tighe, 

"Hie  beantifier  of  the  dead, 

Adomer  of  the  rain,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled  -^ 

Hme !  the  corrector  when  oar  judgments  err, 

The  test  of  truth,  k>ve, — sole  philosopher, 

For  all  beside  are  sophists. 

BynfMrn 

«  Where  is  the  world,**  cries  Young,  -•  at  eighty  7 

Where 
The  world  in  which  a  man  was  bom  7*'    Alas ! 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  7    *T  was 

there  — 

I  look  for  it  —  *t  is  gone,  a  globe  of  glass ! 

Crack*d,  8hiver*d,  ▼ani8h*d,  scarcely  gazed  on  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 

Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings. 

And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind*s  wings. 

JByrofi. 

On !  on !  onr  moments  hurry  by, 

Like  shadows  of  a  passing  cloud. 

Till  general  darkness  wraps  the  sky. 

And  man  sleeps  senseless  in  his  shroudi 

He  sporti,  he  trifles  time  away, 

Till  time  is  his  to  waste  no  more : 

Heedless  he  hears  the  surges  play; 

And  then  is  dash'd  upon  the  shore 

He  has  no  thought  of  coming  days, 

Though  they  alone  deserve  his  thought. 

And  BO  the  heedless  wanderer  strays. 

And  treasuics  nought  and  gathers  nought.  . 

Though  wisdom  speak  —  his  ear  is  dull ; 

Hiough  virtue  smile — he  sees  her  not; 

His  cup  of  vanity  is  full ; 

And  all  besides  foregone  —  forgot. 

Bcwfing, 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yore, 

Who  danc*d  our  infancy  upon  their  knee, 

And  told  oar  marvelling  boyhood  legend's  store, 

Of  their  utrange  ventures  haj^'d  by  land  or  sea. 

How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withei^d  of  their  Ibroe, 

Wait  CO  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 

T«i  sweep  tliem  from  oor  sight 

SetU. 


O  time,  that  ever  with  resistless  whig 
Cots  off  our  joys  and  shortens  all  oor  psfai, 
Tboa  gieat  destroyer  that  doth  always  bring 
Relief  to  man  —  all  bow  beneath  &y  reign; 
Nations  before  thee  ft]],  and  the  grim  king 
Of  death  and  terror  follows  in  thy  tram! 

Awl 

Time  past,  and  time  to  come,  are  not — 

Time  present  is  our  only  lot ; 

O  God,  henceforth  oor  hearts  incline 

To  seek  no  other  love  than  thine ! 

Mtrntgrnenf. 

Tooch  OS  gently,  Time! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 

Gently  —  as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream! 

Bryan  W,  PnOm, 

Then  haste  thee.  Time  —  *t  is  kindness  all 
.    That  speeds  thy  wioged  feet  so  fast; 
Thy  pleasures  stay  not  till  they  pall. 
And  all  thy  pains  are  quickly  past 

BryanCs  Ptau. 

Art  is  long  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stoat  and  brave. 

Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.    • 

LongfeUow's  Pmbn  tfl^i. 

There  is  no  charm  in  time  as  time,  nor  good: 
The  long  days  are  no  happier  than  the  short  ooea 

BaOey'tFeHM. 

Time !  Time !  in  thy  .triumpha.1  flight 

How  an  lifo*s  phantom*s  fleet  away ! 
Hie  smile  of  hope  and  young  delight, 

Fajne*s  meteor  beam,  and  fancy's  ray; 
They  fade ;  and  on  the  heaving  tide, 

Rolling  its  stormy  waves  a&r, 
Are  borne  the  wreck  of  human  pride, 

The  broken  wreck  of  Fortune's  war. 

Jismst  0,  BriKh. 

Remorseless  Time ! 

Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe— what  psw« 

Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 

His  iron  heart  with  pity ! 

Oeo^  D.  Pf«sftf«. 

Time 

Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  wearinen, 

And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  cham  to  bind 

BQs  rashing  pinion. 

George  D.  Pra** 

The  hours  are  viewless  angels, 

That  still  go  gliding  by, 

And  bear  each  minute's  reoord  vp 

To  Him  who  sits  on  high.  ^     . 

•  C.P  Crt^ 


TIMroiTY  -TITLES  -TOKEN. 


5si5 


0  Time !  wfawe  ▼erdicts  mock  our  own. 
The  only  righteocw  judge  art  thoa ! 

ThrnnM  TT.  ParMOt. 

Oh !  never  chide  the  wing  of  time. 

Or  say  *t  is  tardy  in  its  flight ; 

Ton  *1I  find  the  days  speed  qoick  enongb, 

If  you  bat  husband  them  aright. 

MiuCcok. 

Time  is  indeed  a  precious  boon, 
But  with  the  boon  a  task  is  given ; 

The  heart  must  learn  its'  duty  well 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  in  heaven. 

JIftSfCool. 

Not  whoUy.can  the  heart  unlearn 
The  lesson  of  its  better  hours, 
Nor  yet  has  Timers  dull  footstep  worn 
To  common  dust  the  path  of  flowers. 

Who,  looking  backward  from    his    manhood's 

prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  hia  misspent  time  7 

Whittver't  Poem. 

Ah,  sigh  not,  love,  to  mark  the  trace 

Of  Time*8  unsparing  wand ! 
It  was  not  manhood's  outward  grace. 
No  charm  of  faultless  form  or  face. 

That  won  my  heart  and  hand. 

WiUiam  PUt  Pabmr. 


TIMIDITY.  —  (See  Modbstt.) 


TITLES. 

Titles  of  honour  add  not  to  his  worth. 
Who  is  an  honour  to  his  title. 

Ford'9  LadyU  Trud. 

Man  —  is  name  of  honour  for  a  king ; 
Additions  take  away  from  each  chief  thing. 

Chapman'i  Buny  D^Amhok, 

All  transitory  titles  I  detest, 

A  virtuous  life  I  mean  to  boast  alone : 

Our  birth  *s  our  sires*,  our  virtues  be  our  own. 

DrayUm'$  Legend  of  Matilda, 

I  look  down  upon  him 
With  such  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my  slave ; 
He  *8  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  from  his  great-grandsire's  ashes: 
For  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead  -^ 
This  is  a  lord  —  he  had  liv'd  unobeerv'd  ^ 
By  any  roan  of  mark,  and  died  as  one 
Am<mgst  the  common  root 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Brush  off 
This  hoQOurM  dost  that  soils  your  company ; 
This  thing  whom  nature  carelessly  obtruded 
Upon  the  world  to  teach  that  pride  and  folly 
Make  titular  greatness  the  envy  but 
Of  fools  —  the  wise  man's  pity. 

Hebbhtgion^e  Queen  tf  Arragmu 

I  Icarn'd  to  admire  goodness ;  that 
Gives  the  distinction  to  men ;  without 
This,  I  behold  them  but  as  pictures,  which 
Are  flourish*d  with  a  pencil,  to  supply 
The  absence  of  inward  worth,  their  titles 
Like  landskips  gracing  them  only  far  off. 

Sir  W,  DavenawCe  Siege. 

A  fool,  indeed,  has  great  need  of  a  title. 
It  teaches  men  to  call  him  count  and  duke,' 
And  to  forget  his  proper  name  of  fool. 

Croume*9  Atnbiiioue  Statesman. 

Titles,  the  servile  courtier's  lean  reward. 
Sometimes  the  pay  of  virtue,  but  more  ofl 
The  hire  which  greatness  gives  to  slaves  and 
sycophants.  Rowe^e  Jane  Shore. 

With  their  authors  in  oblivion  sunk 

Vain  titles  lie,  the  servile  badges  oft 

Of  mean  submission,  not  the  meed  of  worth. 

Thomeon 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd,  for  a'  that. 

Bums, 

Our  God  has  said 
That  He  will  reign  ou  earth !  and  it  is  here 
His  empire  will  begin ;  and  send  its  light 
Through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  human  pride. 
Showing  oppression's  hideousness ;  —  the  chains 
That  bind  old  Europe  to  the  bigots'  cor. 
Keeping  her  nobles  slaves  to  sense  and  sin ; 
Till  lords  shall  feel  their  titles  are  a  soo^ 
Blotting  man's  dignity,  and  throw  them  by. 
Like  gaudes  whose  tinsel  fashion  has  decay'd, 
— An3  put  on  the  true  gold  of  worthiness. 
And  learn  their  duty  from  the  people's  voice. 
And  yield  their  homage  to  the  God  of  heaven ! 
This  time  will  come ;  —  but  first  the  trial  comes. 

Mre.  Hale^e  Ormond  Oroevenor 


TOKEN. 

She  so  loves  the  token, 

(For  he  oonjur'd  her  she  should  ever  keep  it,) 

That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 

To  kiss  and  talk  to. 

Shaka.  OtheUe. 

This  is  some  token  firom  a  newer  fi-iend. 

Shake.  Othelia 


Aeoept  of  thii ;  and  could  I  add  beside 
What  wealth  the  rich  PeruYian  moontahu  hide ; 
If  aJl  the  geroa  m  Eastern  rocks  were  mine, 
On  thee  alone  their  glittering  pride  should  shine. 

Lyttkton. 

All  the  token  flowers  that  tell 

What  words  can  never  speak  so  welL 

Byron* 

AU  mj  offering  most  be 

Truth,  and  spotless  constancy. 

Miii  Landtnu 

I  send  this  flower  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone ; 
A  woman  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon; 
O  would  that  on  the  earth  there  movM 

Others  of  such  a  frame. 

That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name. 

Edward  C.  Pinekney. 

0  \  what  tendor  thoughts  beneath 
Those  silent  flowers  are  lying, 

Hid  within  the  mystic  wreath. 

My  love  hath  kissM  in  tying ! 

JIf oore. 

1  fimn^d  for  thee  a  small  bouquet, 
A  keepsake  near  thy  heart  to  lay, 
Because  *t  is  there,  I  know  full  well. 
That  charity  and  kindness  dwell 

I  look  upon  the  ikding  flowers 

Thou  gav^st  me,  lady,  in  thy  mirth, 
And  mourn  that  with  the  perishing  hours 

Such  fiiir  things  perish  from  the  earth ; 
For  thus  I  know  the  moment*s  feeling 

Its  own  light  web  of  life  unweaves, 
The  dearest  trace  from  memory  stealing, 

Like  perflmie  from  the  dying  leaves;  — 

The  thought  that  gave  it,  and  the  flower. 

Alike  the  creatures  of  an  hour. 

WtOit. 

Hiou  may*8t  live  to  bless  the  giver, 

Who^  himself  but  frail  and  weak, 
Would  at  least  the  highest  welfere 

Of  another  seek. 
And  his  gif%  though  poor  and  lowly 

It  may  seem  to  other  eyes, 

Yet  may  prove  an  angel  holy 

In  a  pilgrim^s  guise. 

WkUHer, 


^  u  so  fer-fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
rr  will  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
TcmoRow  I  will  live,  the.fb6l  does  say ; 
To-day  itselTa  too  kte ;  the  wise  Iiv*d 


To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to.m<Hrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  space  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  feols 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

Seek  not  to  know  to-morrow's  doom ; 
That  is  not  ours,  which  is  to  come. 
The  present  moment  *8  all  our  store : 
The  next,  should  heaven  allow. 
Then  this  will  be  no  more : 
So  all  our  life  is  but  one  instant  now. 


TO-MORROW. 

To4iMrrow  yoa  will  live,  yoa  always  cry : 
*n  what  fer  ooontry  does  this  morrow  lie, 
That  *t  is  so  mighty  kmg  ere  it  arrive  ? 
Retond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live  7 


Arrest  the  present  moments ; 
For  be  assur*d  they  are  all  arrant  tell-tales ; 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path 

trackless 
As  the  fnngM  couriers  of  the  air, 
They  post  to  heaven,  and  there  record  their  fiJly — 
Because,  tho*  station'd  on  the  important  watch. 
Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  feithleas  sentinel. 
Didst  let  them  pass  unnoticed,  unimprov'd. 
And  know,  for  that  thou  slumber*st  on  the  gfuard. 
Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugitive :  and  when  thou  thua 
Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 
Of  hood-wink*d  justice,  who  shall  tell  thy  audit? 
Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio, 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings ; 
'Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms!  fer  mora 

precious 

Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  feuntain. 

Oh !  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but,  like 

The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record. 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee. 

CeCtoo. 

To-morrow*s  action  7  can  that  hoary  wisdom. 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  to-morrow  t 
That  fetal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  laxy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemnM  to  loee 
An  useless  life  in  wishing  fer  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect ! 
Strange  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected!. 
The  sddier  lab*ring  through  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dress'd  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms, 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride ; 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man*8. 
I  Dr.  Jaftatsn's  Irtm 
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To-morrow,  didst  tboa  lay  7 

Methonglit  I  heard  Horatio  say,  to-morrow. 

Go  to  —  I  will  not  hear  of  it  —  to-morrow  I 

*T  is  a  sharper  that  stakes  his  penury 

Against  thy  plenty  —  who  takes  thy  ready  cash. 

And  pays  thee  naught  but  wishes,  hopes,  and 

promises. 

The  currency  of  idiots.     Injurious  bankrupt. 

That  gulls  the  easy  creditor !  to-morrow ! 

It  is  a  period  nowhere  to  be  found 

In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 

Unless  perchance  in  the  iboPs  calendar. 

Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 

With  those  that  own  it    No,  my  Horatio, 

*T  is  fancy's  child,  and  folly  is  its  father : 

Wrought  on  such  stuffas  dreams  are ;  and  baseless 

As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

CoUon. 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can  rise, 

ITian  man^s  presumpticn  on  to-morrow*s  dawn  ? 

Where  is  to-morrow  7     In  another  world. 

For  numbers  this  is  certain ;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  this  **  perhaps," 

This  **  peradventure,"  infkmous  for  lies. 

As  on  a  rock  of  adamant  we  build 

Our  mountain  hopes ;  spin  out  eternal  schemes 

As  we  tlie  fatal  sisters  could  out-spiu. 

And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

Young'g  Night  Thaught9, 

Abroad  in  the  world,  like  a  shadow 

I  pass,  and  am  pass'd  in  my  turn; 
We  *re  civil  to-day  —  does  it  matter. 

To-morrow,  who 's  civil  or  stem  7 

Miss  Jaoahury, 

I  have  friends — and  they  vow  that  they  love  me, 

Far  better  than  praise,  or  than  pelf — 

I  trust  them  to-day ;  and  to-morrow 

I  leave  to  take  care  of  itscl£ 

Miss  Jewsbury, 

To.morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day, 

As  we  bear  blossoms  of  the  dead : 

Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 

Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 

TeKM/soUm 

Thoughts  that  frown  upon  our  mirth 

Will  smile  upon  our  sorrow. 

And  many  dark  fears  of  to-day 

May  be  brig^  hopes  to-morrow. 

Pmdfcncy. 


TORTURE. 

Wire-draw  bis  skin,  spin  all  his  nerves  like  hair, 
And  woik  his  tofftor'd  flesh  as  thin  as  flame. 

Xee*s  CsfistofitMei 


Bring  forth  tlie  rack : 
Fetch  hither  cords,  and  knives,  and  sulphurous 

flames ! 
He  shall  be  bound  and  ga8h*d,his  skin  ileec'd  ofi^ 

and  burnt  alive : 
He  shall  be  hours,  days,  years,  a-dying. 

Les^s  (Edipus* 

Thou  sfaalt  behold  himstretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Of  a  tormenting  and  shameful  death  ! 
His  bleeding  bowels,  and  his  broken  limbs, 
Insulted  o*er  by  a  vile  butchering  villain. 

OtiDa\fs  Vixnct  Preserved 

To-morrow  —  yea,  to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun. 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom. 
Behold  how  weU  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  tlie  longest  and  the  worst, 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst. 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 
While  &mish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

ByronU  Corsair 

TRANSPORT.  —  (See  Ecstasy.) 


TRAVELLER.    TRAVELLING. 

He  did  request  me  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Shaks,  Two  Oendemen  qf  VertnuL 

I  have  oonsider'd  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  worlds 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfbcted  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 

Shaks,  Two  Oeftdemen  of  Vermm, 

As  flir  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 

Have  got  by  their  late  voyage,  u  but  merely 

A  fit  or  two  o*  th*  fiice. 

*  Shaks.  Henry  VIII 

This  is  a  traTeller,  sir ;  knows  men  and 
Manners,  and  has  plough'd  up  the  sea  so  fiir 
Till  both  the  poles  have  knock'd ;  has  seen  the  so 
Take  coach,  and  can  distinguish  the  ookmr 
Of  his  horses,  and  their  kinds. 

Beaumont  and  FUtehej^s  Scornfid  La4y 
He  returns,  his  travel  spent, 
Less  knowing  of  himself  than  when  he  went 
Who  knowledge  hunt,  kept  under  foreign  kMka, 
May  bring  home  wit  to  h^  a  pavadox; 

Yet  bo  fools  still. 

Bioksp  Ktng 
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TREASON. 


Um  trayel  has  not  »topp*d  him 
At  yen  rappoM,  nor  alter'd  anj  freedom, 
But  made  him  far  more  clear  and  ezoellent: 
It  drains  the  groesness  of  the  nnderstanding, ' 
And  renders  active  and  industrious  spirits : 
He  that  knows  mcn*s  manners,  must  of  neeessitj 
Best  know  his  own,  and  mend  those  by  examples : 
*T  is  a  dull  thing  to  travel  like  a  mill-horsei 
Still  in  the  place  he  was  born  in,  round  and  blinded. 
Beaumont  and  FUtcher't  Quun  (tf  Corinth, 
He  ft>reign  countries  knew,  but  they  were  known 
Not  for  themselves,  but  to  advance  his  own. 

LUtdUn, 

Those   travellM  youths,  whom  tender  mothers 

wean. 
And  send  abroad  to  see.  and  to  be  seen ; 
With  whom,  lest  they  should  lose  their  way,  or 

worse, 
A  tutor  *s  sent,  by  way  of  a  dry-nurse ; 
Each  of  whom  just  enough  of  spirit  bears 
To  show  oar  fcJlies,  and  to  bring  home  theirs, 
Have  made  all  Europe*s  vices  so  well  known, 
They  seem  almost  as  natVal  as  our  own. 

CAurcAtZZ. 

Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage. 
Cares  that  become  my  birth,  and  suit  my  age : 
In  various  knowledge  to  instruct  my  youth, 
And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  truth ; 
By  foreign  arts,  domestic  faults  to  mend, 
Enlarge  my  notions,  and  my  views  extend ; 
The  uscfbl  science  of  the  world  to  know. 
Which  books  can  never  teach,  nor  pedants  show. 

Lord  Lyttleton, 

rhough  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  longy  long  league  to  trace ; 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to 
share.  Byron'M  Childe  Hardd. 

She  had  resdvM  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea. 

To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 

(At  least  this  is  the  thing'  most  people  do.) 

Byron, 

I  can*t  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one^s  native  land  recedin^f  through 

The  growing  waters ;  it  nnmans  one  quite 

Especially  when  life  is  nther  new. 

Byron, 

Returning  he  proclaims  by  many  a  gnce, 
By  shrugs  and  strange  contortions  of  his  face. 
How  much  a  dunoe  that  has  been  sent  to  toust, 
RxeelB  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Cowper'B  Progre9$  cf  Error, 


With  rev*rend  tutor  clad  in  habit  lay. 
To  tease  Ibr  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day  ; 
With  memorandum-book  fi»r  ev'ry  town. 
And  ev*ry  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down ; 
His  stock,  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart. 
With  much  to  leam,  but  nothing  to  impart. 
The  youth,  obedient  to  his  sire's  commands, 
Sets  off  a  wanderer  into  foreign  lands. 
Surprised  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosling  pair. 
With  awkward  gait,  stretch'd  neck,  and  siAy  ataic. 
Discover  huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone. 
And  steeples  tow'ring  high  much  like  oar  own; 
But  show  peculiar  light,  by  many  a  grin 
At  popish  practices  observ*d  within. 

Cowper's  Frogreu  of  £rror, 

I  travel  all  the  irksome  night. 

By  ways  to  me  unknown ; 

I  travel,  like  a  bird  of  flight. 

Onward,  and  all  alone. 

JatntB  Sfotdgomay, 

Joy !  the  lost  one  b  restored ! 

Sunshine  comes  to  hearth  and  board. 

From  the  far-off  countries  old. 

Of  the  diamond  and  red  gold. 

From  the  dusky  archer  bands, 

Roamers  of  the  desert  sands. 

He  hath  reach*d  his  home  agun. 

Mn,  Hemmu. 

Where'er  thou  journeyest,  or  whate  er  thy  care, 

My  heart  shall  fi>Uow  and  my  spirit  share. 

Mro,  ^ 


TREASON. 

Treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox  * 

Who,  ne*er  so  tame,  so  cherished,  and  Iock*d  up. 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

Shaks,  Henry  IV,    Pent  L 

That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  kin|^. 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness ! 

Shak$,  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  7 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  7  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my^bes? 
Thou  wear'st  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calTs-skin  on  those  secreant  limba. 

Shaks,  King  JohL 

Thus  do  all  traitors ; 
If  their  purgatioR  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  graee  iteM 

Shako,  Atyo^Skoii 


TREASON. 
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He  has  betrayed  your  businesB,  and  given  up, 

For  certain  dropa  of  salt,  your  city  Rome, 

(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 

A  twist  of  rotten  silk. 

Shak$,  CorkiUtnuB. 

I  protest, 

Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence. 

Despite  thy  victor-sword,  and  fire-new  fortune. 

Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart,  —  thou  art  a  traitor : 

False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 

Conspirant  *gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince ; 

And  from  th*  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 

To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 

A  most  toad-spotted  traitor. 

Shaks,  King  Lear. 

I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  yoor  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ;  — 
And  thou  usnrp^st  my  father's  rights  and  mine. 

Shaks.  Henry  VL    Part  IlL 

Talk*st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  7  thou  art  a  traitor :  — 
Off  with  his  head : — ^now,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  swear, 
I  will  not  diDO  until  I  see  the  same. 

Shak»,  Richard  III, 

Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live. 

ShakM,  Richard  11. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either's  purpose : 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them. 
But  thou  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murther ; 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was. 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposfroualy. 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  hcU  for  excellence. 

Shak$.  Henry  V. 

Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep^ 
And  in  his  sinilple  show  ho  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 

Sha3s$.  Henry  VI.    Part  II. 

Were  my  breast 
Transparent,  and  my  thoughts  to  be  discem*d. 
Not  one  spot  should  be  found  to  taint  the  candour 
Of  my  allegiance.    And  I  must  be  bold 
To  tell  you,  sir,  for  ho  that  knows  no  guilt 
Can  know  no  fear,  *t  is  tyranny  t'  o'ercbarge 
An  honest  man,  and  such  till  now  I  've  liv*d. 
And  such,  my  lord,  will  die. 

Afosttntger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence. 

The  man,  who  pauses  on  the  paths  of  treason. 
Halts  on  a  quicksand, — ^the  first  step  engulphs  him. 

Hitt's  Henry  V. 
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He  therefore  wisely  cast  about. 

All  ways  he  could,  t'  ensure  his  throat. 

And  hither  came,  t*  observe  and  smoke 

What  courses  other  riskers  took ; 

And  to  the  utmost  do  his  best 

To  save  himself,  and  hang  the  rest. 

BuiUr*9  Hudibrai, 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 
When  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will 
Where  crowds  can  wink  and  no  oiTcnce  be  known, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own. 

Dryden, 

Is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heav'n 
Red  wHh  uncommon  wratli,  to  blast  the  man, 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ? 

Addi8on*9  Caio. 

He  who  contends  for  freedom. 
Can  ne'er  be  justly  deem'd  his  sovereign's  foe : 
No,  't  is  the  wretch  who  tempts  him  to  subvert  it, 
The  soothing  slave,  the  traitor  in  the  bosom. 
Who  best  deserves  that  name. 

T*hom9on*8  Edward  and  Eleanara, 

It  is  the  curse  of  treachery  like  mine. 

To  be  most  hated,  where  it  most  has  serv'd. 

Havard'e  ReguXuM 

The  man  who  rises  on  his  country's  ruin. 
Lives  in  a  crowd  of  foes,  himself  the  chief: 
In  vain  his  power,  in  vain  his  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
His  guilty  thoughts,  those  tyrants  of  the  soul, 
Steal  in  unseen,  and  stab  him  in  his  triumph 

MartyiCe  TimoUoit. 

By  heav'n,  there 's  treason  in  his  aspect ! 

That  cheerless  gloom,  those  eyes  that  pore  on 

earth. 
That  bended  body,  and  those  folded  arms. 
Are  indications  of  a  tortur'd  mind. 
And  blazon  equal  viUany  and  shame. 

ShirUy^B  EduKird  tkf-  Black  PHm^ 

For  know  that  treason. 

And  prostituted  faith,  like  strumpets  vile. 

The  slaves  of  appetite,  when  lust  is  sated — 

Are  turn'd  adrift  to  dwell  with  infamy. 

By  those  that  us'd  them. 

BrowiCs  AiheUtan 

Think  on  th'  insulting  soom,  the  conscious  pangs, 
The  future  miseries  that  await  th'  apostate. 

Dr.  Johnson**  Ireue, 

Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave. 
Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight. 
Comes  o'er  the  cooneils  of  the  brave. 
And  blasts  them  in  their  hoar  of  might  I 
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His  country*!  cotm,  his  children's  shame, 
Oatcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  &me. 


JTssre. 


Treason  does  never  prosper ;  what's  the  reason  7 
Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

Afum, 

*T  is  he  —  't  is  he  —  I  know  him  now, 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery. 

ByrmCg  Oiaaur, 

Lies  it  within 

The  bounds  of  possible  thin^,  that  I  should  link 

My  name  to  that  word  —  traitor  ? 

Mr».  HemanM. 

At  last  I  know  thee  —  and  my  soul 

F^um  all  thy  arts  set  free. 
Abjures  the  cold  consummate  art 

ShrinM  as  a  soul  in  thee. 

Priestess  of  fiLlsehood  —  deeply  leam'd 

In  all  heart>treachery ! 

Sara  J.  Clarke, 


TRIUMPH.  —  (See  Victory.) 


TRUTH. 

The  seat  of  truth,  is  in  our  secret  hearts, 
Not  iu  the  tongue,  which  falsehood  oft  imparts. 

BrandarCB  Octavia. 

This  is  all  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay  it  is  ten  times  true ;  £ot  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Shake.  Mea.for  Mea, 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

Within  the  centre. 

Shak$,  HamleL 

This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Tlioa  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Shak:  HamleL 

The  truth  you  speak,  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore, 
^Vhen  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

SItaks,  TmpeH 

'fie  i!t  an  adorer  of  chaste  truth. 
And  dpcaks  religiously  of  evVy  man  : 
He  wit!  not  trust  obscure  tr«ditions, 
Or  faith  implicit,  but  concludes  of  things 
•iVithin  hii*  own  ciear  knowledge :  what  he  says 
V'tyu  may  believe,  and  pawn  your  sool  xegaa.  't. 

8hiriaf9  ExampU. 


The  dignity  ot  tmtli  is  lost 
With  much  protesting. 

Upon  her  head  she  wears  a  crown  of  stus, 
Through  which  her  orient  hair  waves  to  her  wxiit, 
By  which  believing  mortals  hold  her  iast. 
And  in  those  golden  cords  are  carried  even 
Till  with  her  breath  she  blows  them  up  to  heawL 
She  wears  a  robe  encbasM  with  eagles'  eyes, 
To  signify  her  sight  in  mysteries ; 
Upon  each  shoulder  siti  a  milk-white  dove, 
And  at  her  feet  do  wily  serpents  move : 
Her  spacious  arms  do  reach  from  east  to  wett, 
And  yon  may  see  her  heart  shine  through  her 

breast : 
Her  right  hand  holds  a  sun  with  burning  raji, 
Her  left  a  curious  bunch  of  golden  keys ; 
With  which  heav'n's  gates  she  loeketh,  and  dii> 

plays, 
A  ciystal  mirror  hanging  at  her  breast. 
By  which  men's  consciences  are  searchM  and 

drcst: 
On  her  coach-wheels  hypocrisy  lies  rack'd. 
And  squint-ey'd  slander,  with  vain  glory  back'd; 
Her  bright  eyes  bum  to  dust ;  in  which  shines  &ie: 
An  angel  ushers  her  triumphant  gait ; 
Whilst  with  her  fingers  fiins  of  stars  she  twisti^ 
And  with  them  beats  back  error,  clad  in  mists: 
Eternal  unity  behind  her  shines ; 
That  fire,  and  water,  earth  and  air  combines. 
Her  voice  is  like  a  trumpet,  loud  and  shrill ; 
Which  bids  all  sounds  in  earth,  and  heav'n  be  slilL 

JonMan'$  MatfUt. 

Twizt  truth  and  error,  there  is  this  diflfrenne 

known. 

Error  is  fruitful,  truth  is  only  one. 

JHierrics 

Vice  for  a  time  may  shine,  and  virtue  sigh; 
But  truth,  like  heav'n's  sun,  plainly  doth  reretl. 
And  scourge  or  crown,  what  darkness  did  oonoetL 

DaotnporCa  City  Nigkt^Ctp. 

Oh  troth. 
Thou  art,  whilst  tenant  in  a  noble  breast, 
A  crown  of  crystal  in  an  ivVy  chest ! 

DavenporCs  King  John  and  Mntil^ 

Yet  an  of  us  hold  this  for  truo, 

No  fiith  is  to  the  wicked  due; 

For  truth  is  precious  and  divine. 

Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine. 

BuOtr'M  Httdihm. 

Trutli,  like  *  single  point,  escapes  the  sight. 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ; 
But  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descry'd, 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide. 

PsMfrK 
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What  mark  doet  truth,  what  bright  distinction 

bear? 
How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  tme  7 
How  shall  we  falsehood  fly,  and  truth  pursue  7 

PomfrtL 

*T  is  not  enough  your  counsel  shall  be  true ; 
Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do. 
Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot 
Without  good  breeding,  truth  is  disapprovM ; 

That  only  makes  superior  sense  belovM. 

Pope, 
Truth  needs  no  flowers  of  speech. 

Pope, 

When  fiction  rises  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
Men  will  belieTe,  because  they  b^e  the  lie ; 
But  truth  hersoM^  if  clouded  with  a  frown. 
Must  have  some  solemn  proofs  to  pass  her  down. 

ChurchUl 

Truth !  why  shall  ev'ry  wretch  of  letters 

Dare  to  speak  truth  against  his  betters ! 

Let  ragged  virtue  stand  aloof^ 

Nor  mutter  accents  of  reproof; 

Let  ragged  wit  a  mute  become. 

When  wealth  and  power  would  have  her  dumb. 

ChtrcMH, 
An  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine. 
And  what  dilates  the  pow*n  must  needs  refine. 

vOWptT* 

The  sages  say,  dame  truth  delights  to  dwell. 
Strange  mansion !  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
Questions  are,  then,  the  windlass  and  the  rope 
That  pull  the  grave  old  gentlewoman  up. 

Dr.  WdeoC9  Peter  Pindar, 

What  is  truth  ?  —  a  staff  rejected. 

Wordfwarik, 

It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  task 
Back  from  the  lip  the  burning  word  to  keep, 
And  to  shut  out  heavcn*s  air  with  falsehood's  mask. 
And  bi  the  dark  urn  of  the  soul  to  heap 
Indignant  feelings  —  making  e*en  of  thought 
A  buried  treasure. 

MfS.  netntnw. 

Verily  tliere  is  nothing  so  false,  that  a  sparkle  of 
truth  is  not  in  it. 

Tupper*9  Proverbial  PhUogopky. 

When  we  have  hop*d,  sought,  striven,  lost  our  aim, 
Then  the  truth  fronts  us,  beaming  out  of  darkness, 
J^ike  a  white  brow  through  its  o'ershadowing  hair. 

BaiUy*8  Fettui, 
T*i  ath  crushM  to  earth  shall  rise  again 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
tlut  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

BryonCi  Potrnt^ 


No  soul  can  soar  too  loftily  whose  aim 

Is  God-given  Truth  and  brother  love  of  man. 

J.  Bayard  raylor. 

—  The  grave's  dark  portal 
Soon  shuts  this  world  of  shadows  from  the  view ; 
Then  shall  we  grasp  realities  immortal, 
If  to  the  truth  within  us  we  are  true. 

Afrs.  Emhury, 

Ask  me  not  why  I  should  love  her ;  — 

Look  upon  those  soul-full  eyes ! 
Look  while  mirth  or  feeling  move  her. 

And  see  there  how  sweetly  rise 
Thoughts  gay  and  gentle  from  a  breast 
Which  is  of  innocence  the  nest  — 
Which,  though  each  joy  were  from  it  shred, 
By  truth  would  still  be  tenanted ! 

Hoffman's  Poemi, 


TWILIGHT. 

I  love  thee,  twilight !  fiir  thy  gleams  impart 
Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my  heart, 
When  o*er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing  wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind. 
And  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  spirit  bums. 
And  hope  and  memory  sweep  the  chords  by  tumSi 
Montgomery's  World  b^ore  CAe  Flood, 

It  is  the  hour  when  firom  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word ; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Byrwu 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired  :— 

Ave  Maria !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  heaven  is  worthiest  thee . 

'Twas  twilight,  for  the.  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters  like  a  veil 

Which,  if  vrithdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  firown 

Of  one  who  hates  us. 

Byrom^ 

How  fine  to  view  the  sun's  departing  ray 
Fling  back  a  lingering  lovely  after-day ; 
The  moon  o£  summer  glides  serenely  by, 
And  sheds  a  light  enchantment  o'er  the  sky. 
These,  sweetly  mingling,  pour  upon  the  sight 
A  penciil'd  shadowing,  and  a  dewy  light^- 
A  softened  day,  a  half>unoonscious  night 
Alas !  too  finely  pure  on  earth  to  stay, 
It  fidntly  spots  the  hill,  and  dies  away* 
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The  tender  Twilight  with  a  criaiMa  cheek 

Lcazw  OQ  the  breast  of  Evening. 

How  tenderly  the  trembling  light  jet  plajrs 

On  the  far-waving  ibliage !  day's  last  blush 
Still  lingers  on  the  billowy  waste  of  leaves 

With  a  strange  beauty — Like  the  yellow  flush 
That  haunts  the  ocean  when  the  day  goes  by. 

Itaae  McLeUan, 

And  while  the  rich  tranquillity  we  view, 
Hope's  sweetest  promises  again  renew, 
As  if  the  Twilight  Angel  huoverM  there. 
To  wafl  from  nature's  rest  a  balm  for  care. 

H,  T.  TuckemuuL 


TYRANNY.    TYRANTS. 

I  Imow  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  fkster  than  their  years. 

8hak§,  PericUa, 

For  what  is  he  they  follow  7  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughtcr'd  those  that  were  the  means  to  help 

him; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set ; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 

ShaU,  Richard  IIL 

Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means. 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt;  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Skaki,  Richard  IIL 

And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and    many  a 

widow's. 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye—- 
Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death,— 
Shall  rue.  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 

Shakt.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 

With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 

The  scope  of  justice ;  till  now  myself  and  such 

As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 

Have    ^ander'd  with  our  travers'd  arms,  and 

breath'd 

uur  I  sufferance  vainly. 

Shak9.  Timott. 

JSotQ  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt; 

And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 

^hose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Shah.  MacUtJL 


Then  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  tune; 

We  11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 

Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  under-writ 

Here  may  you  $ee  the  tyranL 

Shah.  MaehA 

I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  ev^ry  sin 

That  has  a  name. 

Shah.  Macbeik 

He  would 

Have  made  them  mules,  silcnc'd  their  pleaders,  and 

Dispropertied  their  freedoms ;  holding  them. 

In  human  action  and  capacity. 

Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 

Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  proniU 

Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 

For  sinking  under  them. 

Shah.  Coriolsmt. 

He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends  for  feu; 
Which  in  his  dearest  need,  will  fly  from  him. 

Shhpean, 

Why  should  Cesar  be  a  tyrant  then  7 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  woli) 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep; 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 

Shah.  JvUue  Caaar. 

Tyrants'  arts. 
Are  to  give  flatterers  grace ;  accusers,  pow'r; 
That  thoee  may  seem  to  kill,  whom  they  devour. 

JonawCe  Sejanta. 

Th'  aspiror  once  attain'd  unto  the  top, 
Cuts  off  those  means  by  which  himself  got  up: 
And  with  a  harder  hand,  and  straiter  rein. 
Doth  curb  that  looseness  he  did  find  before ; 
Doubting  th'  occasion  like  might  ser\'e  again : 
His  own  example  makes  him  foar  the  more. 

DanieN  CivU  War. 

Tyrants !    why  swell   you .  thus    against  your 

makers  7 
Is  rais'd  equality  so  soon  grown  wild  7 
Dare  you  deprive  your  people  of  succession. 
Which  thrones,  and  sceptres,  on  their  freedom! 

build? 
Have  foar,  or  love,  in  greatness  no  impression  7 
Since  people  who  did  raise  you  to  the  crown. 
Are  ladders  standing  still  to  let  you  down. 

Lord  Brooh^'e  Mustafha. 

Ty^Q^  seldom  die 
Of  a  dry  death ;  it  waiteth  at  their  gate, 
Drest  in  the  colour  of  their  robes  of  state. 

AUeyn^e  Henry  YJl 

Fear  no  stain; 
A  tyrant's  Uood  doth  wash  the  hand  that  spilU  it 

Cartwrighfe  Sitgf 
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*TVixt  kings  and  tyranti  ffaere  *■  this  diff  *renoe 

EXMWtLf 

Kings  seek  their  subjects*  good,  tyrants  their  own. 

Herrick. 
All  the  ambitions  fi>r  the  throne  would  fight, 
For  when  none  has  the  title,  all  have  right : 
Thus  whilst  we  oast  a  Uoody  tyrant  down 
By  blood,  we  raise  another  to  the  crown. 

Earl  cf  Orrery'B  TrtfpkoiL 

While  glorioos  murderers 

Destroy  mankind,  to  form  a  tyranny, 

We  *Q  destroy  tyranny,  to  Ibrm  mankind. 

Croiofi*s  Dariu$, 

Tyranny,  that  savage,  brutal  power. 

Which  not  protects,  but  still  devours  mankind. 

Detiham^s  Sophy, 

So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity. 
The  tyranVs  plea,  excusM  his  devilish  deeds. 

-*s  Paradiite  Lo»U 


When  force  invades  the  gift  of  nature,  life, 
The  eldest  law  of  nature  bids  defend : 
And  iC  in  that  deibnce,  a  tyrant  fidl. 
His  death's  his  crime,  not  ours, 

Drydm*»  Don  StbaatUm, 

If  I  *m  a  traitor,  think,  and  blush,  thou  tyrant, 
Whose  injuries  betray*d  me  into  treason, 
£&c*d  my  kyalty,  unhingM  my  faith. 
And  hurry'd  me  from  hopes  of  heav*n  to  hell ! 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes, 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  skies, 
I  charge  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 

Dryden*9  Don  SebtuUan, 

Tyrant !  it  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince ; 
But  just  resentment,  and  hard  usage  joinM  ' 
Th*  unwilling  word ;  and  grating  as  it  is. 
Take  it,  for  *t  is  thy  due. 

DrydaCo  Don  Sebaotian, 

Yes,  a  most  notorious  villain ; 
To  see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatores. 
And  own  myself  a  man :  to  see  our  senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  show 
Of  liberty,  which  yet  they  ne*er  must  taste  o£ 
They  say,  by  them  our  hands  are  firee  firom  fetters ; 
Yet  whom  they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bonds ; 
Bring  whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow ; 
Drive  us  like  wrecks  down  the  rough  tide  of 

power. 
Whilst  no  hold  *8  lefl  to  save  us  fix>m  destruction : 
All  the  t  bear  this  are  viMains,  and  I  one. 
Not  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 
And  check  the  growth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
Tliat  make  us  slaves,  and  tell  us  'tis  our  charter. 

Otway*9  Vemco  Pruenod, 


Justice  is  lame,  as  well  as  blind,  amongst  us : 
The  laws,  corrupted  to  their  ends  that  make  them,.- 
Serve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tjrranny, 
Tliat  every  day  starts  up  t*  enslave  us  deeper. 

Otway*%  Venice  Preserved, 

Unheard,  the  injur'd  orphans  now  complain ; 
Tlie  widow's  cries  address  the  throne  in  vain. 
Causes  unjudgM  disgrace  the  loaded  file, 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king*s  neglect  revile. 

Prior*s  Soioman^ 

That  foe  to  justice,  comer  of  all  law ; 

That  beast,  which  thinks  mankind  are  bom  for 

one, 
And  made  by  heaven  to  be  a  monster's  prey ; 
Tliat  heaviest  curse  of  groaning  nations,  tyranny. 

Rowe^o  Lady  Jane  Grey, 

What,  alas !  is  arbitrary  rule  ? 
He  *s  far  the  greater  and  the  happier  monarch 
Whose  power  is  bounded  by  coercive  laws, 
Since,  while  they  limit,  they  preserve  his  empire. 

7Vap*«  AhramviU, 

I  am  told,  thou  call'st  thyself  a  king. 
Know,  if  thou  art  one,  that  the  poor  have  rights : 
And  x>ower,  in  all  its  pride,  is  less  than  justice. 

HiW$  Metope, 

Yet  I  must  tell  thee,  it  would  better  suit 
A  fierce  despotic  chief  of  barbarous  slaves, 
Than  the  calm  dignity  of  one  who  sits 
In  the  grave  senate  of  a  free  republic, 
To  talk  so  high,  and  as  it  were  to  thrust 
Plebeians  from  the  native  rights  of  man. 

Thom9on*9  Corioianut, 

It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  th'  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties : 
These  they  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways ; 
Or,  if  they  cannot  find  a  fair  pretext. 
They  blush  not  in  the  face  of  heaven  to  break  them 

Thomeon'o  Coruianue 

Oh !  is  there  not 
A  time,  a  righteous  time,  reservM  in  fkte. 
When  these  oppressors  of  mankind  shall  foel 
The  miseries  they  give ;  and  blindly  fight 
For  their  own  fotters  too? 

Themoon'o  Sopfwmsba, 

Come !  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguis'd. 

Oppression,  oome !  and  in  thy  works  rejoice ! 

See  nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fens 

Tum'd  by  thy  fury.    From  their  cheerful  bounds 

See  raz'd  th'  enlivening  village,  farm,  and  ?eal. 

First  rural  toil,  by  thy  rapacious  hand 

Robb'd  of  his  poor  reward,  resign'd  the  plougu , 

And  now  he  dares  not  turn  the  noxious  glebe, 

Tis  thine  entire. 

Thomion*8  Liberty 
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When  thoM  whom  heav'n  distmguishes  o*er  mil« 

lions, 
Profusely  gives  them  honours,  riches,  power, 
Whatever  th*  expanded  heart  can  wish ;  when  they. 
Accepting  the  reward,  neglect  the  duty. 
Or,  worse,  penrert  those  gifts  to  deeds  of  ruin ; 
Is  there  a  wretch  they  rule  so  mean  as  they ! 
Guilty  at  once,  of  sacrilege  to  heaven, 
And  of  perfidious  robhery  to  man. 

MaOa  and  T&omson's  Alfred. 

Inglorious  bondage !  human  nature  groans. 

Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  cruel. 

And  its  vast  body  bleeds  through  every  vein. 

Bkni*$  Onve. 

Power  is  a  curse  when  in  a  tyrants  hands. 
But  in  a  bigot  tyranfs— treble  ourse. 

JlftBsf's  JMomst. 

Tho*  the  structure  of  a  tyrant's  throne 
Rise  on  the  necks  of  half  the  suffering  world ; 
Fear  trembles  in  the  cement :  Prayers  and  tears. 
And  secret  curses  sap  its  mouldering  base. 
And  steal  the  pillars  of  allegiance  firom  it; 
Then  let  a  single  arm  but  dare  the  sway. 
Headlong  it  turns,  and  drives  upon  destruction. 

Brooke^*  Chutamu  Va$a, 

Not  claim  hereditary,  not  the  trust 

Of  frank  election ; 

Not  even  the  high  anointing  hand  of  heav'n 

Can  authorise  oppression ;  give  a  law 

For  lawless  power;  wed  faith  to  violation; 

On  reason  build  misrule,  or  justly  bind 

Allegnnce  to  injustice. — Tyranny 

Absolves  all  faith ;  and  who  invades  our  rig{its, 

Howe'er  his  own  commence,  can  never  be 

But  an  usurper. 

Bro€ke^$  Otutavut  Vmo, 


To  send  the  injur'd  unredress'd  away. 
How  great  soever  the  offender,  and  the  wronged 
Howe'er  obscure,  is  wicked,  weak  and  vile, — 
Degrades,  defiles,  and  should  dethrone  a  king. 

8moUeU*9  Regicide. 

O  thou  Almighty !  awfiil  and  supreme ! 
Redress,  revenge  an  injured  nation*s  wrongs : 
Show*r  down  your  curses  on  the  tyrant's  head ! 
Arise  the  judge,  display  your  vengeance  on  him. 
Blast  aU  his  black  designs,  and  let  him  feel 
The  anxious  pains  with  which  his  country  groans, 

Jfartyn's  TtnuiUotu 

Still  monarchs  dream 
Of  universal  empire  growing  up 
From  universal  ruin.    Blast  the  design, 
Great  God  of  Hosts !  nor  let  thy  creatures  fkU 
Onpitied  victims  at  ambition's  shrine ! 

Porteu9'i  DeaA. 


Shall  we  resign 

Our  hopes,  renounce  our  rights,  forget  oar  wrongly 

Because  an  impotent  Up  beneath  a  crown. 

Cries,** Be  it sa" 

Sir  A.  HunCe  Jsltn 

An  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  nations, 

Devote  such,  like  the  savage  beasts  of  prey, 

At  any  time,  by  every  hand,  to  perish 

Sir  A.  Hm^e  Jiiian. 

Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life ! 
Puny  impiety !  whole  kingdoms  fbll 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power ;  more  horrid  still, 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  its  boast    One  murder  made  a  rillain ; 
Millions  a  hero.    Princes  vrere  privileged 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 

Fsrteus'f  I>eatL 

Tyrants,  the  comets  of  their  kind. 

Whose  withering  influence  ran 

Through  all  the  promise  of  the  mind. 

And  smote  and  mildew'd  man. 

J.  MoidgtKienf. 

The  tyrant  now 
Trusts  not  to  men :  nightly  vrithin  his  chamber 
The  watch-dog  guards  his  couch,  the  only  fiieod 

He  now  dare  trust 

Jmnma  BmBU'e  muitU 

Now  hath  his  loaded  soul  gone  to  its  place, 
And  ne'er  a  pitying  voice  from  all  his  kind, 
Cries,  **God  have  mercy  on  him." 

Joanna  BaiUu'e  EthuM 

Goaded  by  ambition's  sting 
The  hero  sunk  into  the  king! 
Then  he  fell  —  so  perish  all    . 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral! 

Byron^e  Wetalto. 


His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  ber 
Had  stung  him  firam  a  slave  to  an  ensUfer. 

Ob.  power  that  rulest  and  inspirest !  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 
Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  dirine, 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 
And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine? 

Byrw^ilMt 

Oh !  my  own  beauteous  land,  so  long  laid  k>w, 

So  long  the  grave  of  thine  own  children's  hopia 

When  there  b  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain !  _  . 

ByrmC$Ik»ff 
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What 
Are  a  few  drape  of  human  blood  7  *t  is  ^Ite^ 
The  blood  of  tyraate  b  not  human ;  they, 
like  to  incarnate  Molocha,  feed  on  our% 
Until  *t  is  time  to  gi?e  them  to  the  tombe 
Which  they  have  made  ao  populous.    Oh  world ! 
Oh  men !  what  are  ye,  and  oar  best  designs, 
That  we  most  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  7 

ByroiCt  Doge  cf  Vemes, 

Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  K>**<«ny 

Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  ciy 

Of  seamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 

A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 

Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  TiUanies 

I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations. 

ByrmC»  Doge  tf  Vemee. 

The  old  human  fiends. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears,  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And    scanty  hairs,    and    shaking    hands,   and 

heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  counsel, 
Cabal,  and  put  men*s  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  eztinguish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Byron*9  Tim  FoBcari, 

Tyranny 
Is  fkr  the  worst  of  treasons.    Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects  7    The  prince  who 
I^eglectB  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber  cbie£ 

ByrofCe  Two  Foeearu 

They  have  gone  beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power ;  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contemnM  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 

ByrofiCe  Two  Foocari, 

The  people  I  —  There's  no  people,  you  well  know 

it, 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  populaee,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor 

cursT  you, 
bave  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

ByrvfCe  Two  FoocoH, 

Tbink'st  Ukma  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 

Of  blood  and  chains  7    The  despotism  of  vice  — 

The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 

The  negligence  —  the  apathy — the  evils 

Of  sensual  sloth— produce  ten  thousand  tyrants. 

Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 

The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master. 

However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 

Byron^i  Sordantgpabu. 


Then  was  the  evil  day  of  tyranny. 
Of  kingly  and  of  priestly  tyranny. 
That  bruis'd  the  nations  long. 

PoOoek's  Conne  of  Timo 

Rulers  still 
Have  been  of  equal  mind,  except  a  few. 
Cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannous  and  vile. 

PoUock'o  Couroe  ef  TTime. 

Tyroimy  himself 

The  enemy,  although,  of  reverend  look, 

Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obeyed. 

Is  later  bom  than  Freedom. 

Bfyoiif. 

And  what  is  this  splendour  that  daxiles  the  sight, 
Of  what  are  the  minions  of  tyranny  proud  7 

*Tis  a  gleam  that  but  deepens  the  horror  of  night— 
*Tis  a  lightning  that  flashes  from  slavery's  cloud. 

JLtton» 


UNANIMITY.— (See  Constancy.) 


UNBELIEF.— (See  Scepticism.) 


USURPER. 

A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintainM  as  gainM. 

Shako.  King  Jokfi 

Thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawfbl  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
Out-faced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 

Shako.  King  Jokn, 

For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile. 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

Shake,  Henry  VL    Part  III 

A  murderer,  and  a  villain; 
A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord :  —  a  vice  of  kings : 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  fK>m  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket! 

Shako.  HamUt. 


VANITY. 

Now  *gan  his  heart  all  swell  in  jollity. 
And  of  himself  great  hope  and  help  oonce]V*a 
That,  puffed  up  with  smoke  of  vanity. 
And  with  selflloved  personage  deceived, 
He  'gan  to  hope,  of  men  to  be  receiv'd 
For  such  as  him  thought  or  fiun  would  \mi 


But  far  in  court  gaj  portance  he  perenv'd 

A  ^lant  show  to  be  in  greatert  gtee, 

Eftaoona  to  court  ha  oast  f  advance  hia  first  de- 

pee. 

8pen9er^$  Fairy  Quaen. 

Light  ▼anity,  insatiate  connonnt, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  npon  itsel£ 

Shakt.  Richard  11. 

These  our  aetors, 

As  I  foretold  yoo,  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air :     ' 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaoes, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve ; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  we  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of^  and  our  little  lifb 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Shaks^  TttnpttL 

Nor  knew,  fond  youth !  it  was  himself  he  lov*d. 

Addimm^$  Otid, 

Thus  felt  sir  Owen,  as  a  man  whose  cause 

b  very  good  —  it  has  his  own  applause. 

Crdbbtm 

And  he,  the  light  and  vain  one,  fer  him  there 

never  wakes 

That  love,  for  which  a  woman's  heart  will  beat 

until  it  breaks. 

Jtfiit  Landon, 

It  is  the  intensest  vanity  alone, 

That  makes  us  bear  with  life. 

BaiUy*9  Fuhu. 

Fame 's  but  a  hdlow  echo;  gold,  pure  clay ; 

Honour,  the  darling  of  but  one  short  day ; 

Beauty,  the  eye*s  idol,  but  a  damaskM  skin  j 

State,  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 

And  torture  free-bom  minds ;  embroiderM  trains 

Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins ; 

And  blood  allied  to  greatness  is  alone 

Inherited,  not  purchased,  not  our  own. 

Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,   blood  and 

birth, 
Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

Sir  Henry  WaUon, 

The  hue  of  death  is  cast  o*er  every  thing; 

And  vatnty  is  markM  on  all  I  see ! 

Aftsf  (?oiiU. 

Oh,  say  not,  wisest  of  all  the  kings, 
lliat  have  risen  on  Israel's  throne  to  reign— 

Say  not,  as  one  of  your  wisest  things. 
That  grace  is  &lse,  and  beauty  vam ! 

Jahn  PierpmU, 


VARIETY. 

Whereibre  did  nature  poor  her  bomities  ibrth 
With  such  a  ftll  and  unwithdrawing  hand. 
Covering  the  eaiih  with  odours,  fruits,  and  floeki^ 
Huonging  the  seas  with  spawn  inoometable. 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  a  curious  taste  7 

MOtm's  Cosntt 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  poise, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  bat 

frieie, 
Th'  AllX^river  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  nw 

prau'd.  Milim'9  Cmm, 

Variety  *s  the  source  of  joy  below. 
From  which  still  fresh  revolving  pleasures  flow; 
In  books  and  love  the  mind  one  end  pursues, 
And  only  change  the  expiring  flame  renews. 

Countless  the  various  species  of  mankind. 
Countless  the  shades  which  sep'rate  mind  fhw 

mind; 
No  general  object  of  desire  is  knovrai. 
Each  has  his  will,  and  each  pursoes  his  own. 

OiffanTB  Perum. 

The  rapid  and  the  deep — the  faD,  the  gul( 
Have  likenesses  in  feeling  and  in  lift. 
And  life,  so  varied,  hath  more  loveliness 
In  one  day  than  a  creeping  century 
Of  sameness. 

Baiky'i  Fettui* 

Youth  loves  and  lives  on  change. 
Till  the  soul  sighs  for  sameness ;  which  at  last 
Becomes  variety ;  and  takes  its  place. 

BaUey'9  Fetita, 

Play  every  string  in  love's  sweet  lyre  — 

Set  all  its  music  flowing ; 

Be  air,  and  dew,  and  light,  and  fire. 

To  keep  the  soul-flower  growing. 

Mr9.0tg(iaL 


VICE. 


I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  the  pride. 

MiUnC9  CamuL 

No  penance  can  absolve  our  guilty  fame; 
Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin,  can  wash  out  sbaine. 

Prior*9  Henry  and  Emma, 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  fi-ightfiil  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  free. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Pipe's  Etaay  sn  JKn. 
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The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice, 
Men  Goly  fbel  the  smart,  but  not  the  vice ! 


Ptpe. 


But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  wiU, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill. 

Pope's  Rape  cf  the  Loch 

Falsehood  and  fraud  grow  up  in  everj  soil, 

The  product  of  all  climes. 

Adduon*$  Cato. 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar. 
They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more. 
Those  gorernments  which  curb  not  evils  cause  ! 
And  a  rich  knave  *8  a  libel  on  our  laws. 

Young's  Lone  of  Fame, 

Ah  me !  firom  real  happiness  we  stray, 

By  vice  bewilderM;  vice,  which  always  leads, 

However  fair  at  first,  to  wilds  of  wo. 

Thomson's  Agamemnon, 
Ah,  vice !  how  soft  are  thy  vdluptuous  vniys ! 
While  boyish  Mood  is  mantling,  who  can  *8cape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ? 
A  cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

Byron's  ChOde  HaroUL 

Not  all  that  heralds  rak*d  ftom  coffin'd  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime* 

Byrm's  ChUde  Harold. 

ThetB  dweUeth  in  the  tinlessness  of  youth 
A  sweet  rebuke  that  vice  may  not  endure. 

Mrs,  Embury, 

VICISSITUDE. 

Thus  doth  the  ever-cbanging  course  of  things 
Run  a  perpetual  circle,  ever  turning ; 
And  that  same  day,  that  highest  glory  brings, 
Brings  us  unto  the  point  of  back-returning. 

Daniel's  Cleopatra, 
Is  there  no  constancy  in  earthly  things  ? 
No  happiness  in  us,  but  what  must  alter  7 
No  life,  vrithout  the  heavy  load  of  fortune  7 
What  miseries  we  are,  and  to  ourselves  7 
£hr*n  then  when  full  content  seems  to  sit  by  us, 
What  daily  sores  and  sorrows. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomae, 
Thus  run  the  wheels  of  state,  now  up,  now  down. 
And  none  that  lives  finds  safety  in  a  crown. 
Markham  and  Sampson's  Herod  and  AnHpater, 

O !  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns ; 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers. 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touchM  by  the  thorn. 

Moors, 


Oh  sad  vicissitude 
Of  earthly  things !  to  what  untimely  end 
Are  all  the  &ding  glories  that  attend 
Upon  the  state  of  greatest  mooarchs,  bnmglit  1 
What  B^fkty  can  by  policy  be  wrought. 
Or  rest  be  found  oh  fortune's  restless  wheel ! 

May'e  Henry  II, 
A  blossom  full  of  promise  is  lifers  joy. 
That  never  comes  to  fruit    Hope,  for  a  time, 
Suns  the  young  floweret  in  its  gladsome  light, 
And  it  k>oks  flourishing  —  a  little  while  — 
'T  is  passed,  we  know  not  whither,  but  *t  is  gone. 

Miss  Landon 

Roses  bloom,  and  then  they  wither; 

Cheeks  are  bright,  then  ftde  and  die; 
Shapes  of  light  are  waited  hither. 

Then,  like  visions,  hurry  by. 

PerciwL 
Tlien  grieve  not  that  nought  mortal 

Endures  through  passing  years  — 
Did  life  one  changeless  tenor  keep, 

*T  were  cause  indeed  fi>r  tears. 
And  fill  we,  ere  our  parting, 

A  mantling  pledge  to  sorrow ; 
The  pang  that  wrings  the  heart  to-day, 

Time's  touch  will  heal  to-morrow. 

Mrs,Eaol, 


VICTORY. 

O,  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  CsBsar's  fortunes. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV,    Part  11, 
Thus  fkr  our  fortune  keeps  an  onward  course, 
A|id  we  &re  gracM  with  wreaths  of  victory. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV,    Part  ID. 

Now  the  time  is  come. 
That  FVanee  must  veil  her  lofty-plnmed  crest, 
And  let  her  head  fill  into  England's  lap. 

Shakspeawt 
**  It  was  the  English,**  Kaspar  cried, 

**  Who  put  the  French  to  rout : 
But  what  they  killM  each  other  &r, 

I  could  not  well  make  out 
But  eveiy  body  said,**  quoth  he, 
**  That  *t  was  a  fiimous  victory. 
They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  retting  in  the  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  tw 
After  « famous  victory.** 


*T  18  not  victory  to  win  tfaa  fiold. 
Unless  we  m&ke  oar  enemies  to  yield 
More  io  our  justice,  thui  oar  ibree ;  and  so 
As  wen  instract,  as  oreroome  our  foe. 

Plumed  victory 

Is  truly  painted  with  a  cheerful  look ; 

Equally  distant  from  proud  insolence 

And  base  dejection. 

MoBSvnger, 

Crown  ye  the  brave !  crown  ye  the  brave ! 

As  throug^h  your  streets  they  ride, 
And  tlie  sunbeams  dance  on  the  polisVd  arms 

Of  the  warriors,  side  by  side ; 

Sliower  on  them  your  sweetest  flowers, 

Let  the  air  ring  with  their  praise. 

Mr$.  Hmnafu. 

And  when  thou  *rt  told  of  knighthood's  shield, 

And  English  battles  won. 

Look  up,  my  boy,  and  breathe  one  word— 

The  name  of  WAsmNOTON  i 

Mr$,  OUman. 

—  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors  —  such 

The  Yeomen-Brave,  whose  deeds  and  death  have 

given 

A  glory  to  her  skies, 

A  music  to  her  name. 

HaUeeh. 

To  do  is  to  succeed  —  our  fight 

Is  wagM  in  Heaven's  approving  sight-— 

The  smile  of  God  is  victory ! 

Whktier. 
Ay,  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proo^ 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot. 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof^ 

The  sage  may  ftown— yet  &int  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shafl  too  surely  cast. 

The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn ; 

for  with  thy  side  shall  dwell  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Bryant, 

Like  spectral  lamps,  that  bum  before  a  tomb. 

The  ancient  lights  expire ; 
I  wave  a  torch,  that  floods  the  lessening  gloom 

With  everlasting  fire ! 
Oown'd  with  my  constellated  stars  I  stand 

Beside  the  foaming  sea, 
And  fi-om  the  Future,  with  a  victor's  hand, 

Claim  empire  fbr  the  Free ! 

J.  Bayard  Tayhr^—The  CmtinetOa. 


Which  is  the  villain 7    Let  me  see  his  eyes: 

That  when  I  note  anotiier  man  like  him, 

I  may  avoid  him. 

ShaJn.  Muck  Aik 

Techy  and  wajrward  was  thy  infancy ; 

Thy  school-daya  firightAil,  desperate,  wild,  and 

furious; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold  and  vcntDrooi! 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bk»dj. 

Shaks.  Richard  111 

Thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolf;  who,  haAg'd  fbr  human  daaghter, 
Even  firom  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infos'd  itself  in  thee :  fbr  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenoas. 

SkakM,  Merchant  tf  Ymu 


VILLAIN. 

ihere  s  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
Bat  he  *s  an  arrant  knave. 


VIRTUE. 

Virtue  itself  tarns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometimes  by  action 's  dignified. 

8hak%,  Ramio  and  Js&t 

How  fkr  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Shako.  MerchaM  of  Vemu 

I  n^er  did  repent  &r  doing  good. 

Nor  shall  not  now. 

Shaha,  Merchant  if  Feam 

Heaven  doth  with  as,  as  we  with  torches  do; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtaei 
Did  not  go  fbrth  of  us,  *t  wore  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not 

8hak$,  Meaeurefar  Meatm 

1  '11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind; 
And  woald  my  lather  had  left  me  no  morel 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate, 
As  brings  a  thousand  fold  more  care  to  keep, 
Tlian  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 

Shake.  Henry  VL    Part  III 

Forgive  me  this  mj  virtue : 

For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg; 

Yea,  curb,  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Shake.  Haaid. 

Virtue 's  a  solid  rock,  whereat  being  alm'd, 
The  keenest  darts  of  envy,  yet  unhurt, 
Her  marble  hero  stands,  built  of  soch  basis, 
While  they  recoil  and  wound  the  shooter**  free. 

Beataaumee  Qaten  ffCetmh 

Valoor,  employ'd  in  an  ill  qaarrel,  tnmi 
To  cowardice,  and  virtue  then  puts  on 
Foul  vice's  vizor. 


vntTun 


Virtue,  if  not  in  action^  u  a  viee; 
And,  when  we  move  not  fiurward,  we  go  backward. 

MtU9i$igmr, 

Walls  of  brass  resist  not 
A  noble  nndertaking— nor  can  liae 
Raise  any  bulwark  to  make  good  a  place 
Where  Tirtne  seeks  to  enter. 

Happen  what  there  can,  I  will  be  just ; 
My  fortune  may  forsake  me,  not  my  virtue : 
That  shall  go  with  me  and  before  me  still. 
And  glad  me  doing  well,  though  I  hear  ilL 

Jonn/iCn  CatJZtne. 

Heroic  virtue  sinks  not  under  length 
Of  years,  or  ages,  but  is  still  the  same. 
While  he  preserves,  83  when  he  got  good  fame. 

Jontoh's  Ma$que9. 

Virtue,  those  that  can  behold  thy  beauties, 
Those  that  seek,  from  their  youth,  thy  milk  of 

goodness, 
Their  minds  grow  strong  against  the  storms  of 

fortune ; 
And  stand,  like  rocks,  in  winter  gusts  unshaken. 

Lord  Bnoke'9  MutAapha, 

Each  must,  in  virtue,  strive  for  to  excel ; 
That  man  lives  twice,  who  lives  the  first  li&  well. 

Herriek, 

The  fh>wns  of  heaven  are  to  the  virtuous,  like 
Those  thick  dark  clouds,  which  wandering  sea. 

men  spy, 
And  often  show  the  long-expected  land 
Is  near. 

Sir  W.  Daveaant''s  Unfortunate  Itooere. 

Whilst  passion  bdds  the  helm,  reason  and  honour 
Do  suffer  wrack;  but  they  sail  safe,  and  clear. 
Who  constaatly  by  virtoe's  compass  steer. 

Dontnfmfo  King  John  and  MatUda, 

This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God 
Looking  on  earth,  vrith  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heav*n 
To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praise. 

MiUon^i  ParadUo  Regained, 

Virtue  may  be  assail*d,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surpriz'd  by  unjust  force,  and  not  enthrall'd ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm. 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  gksry ; 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil. 

How  strange  a  riddle  virtue  is  I 
They  never  miss  it,  who  possess  it  not ; 
And  they  who  liave  it  ever  find  a  want  I 

Lord  Roehetier^e  VdenHnian. 


A  settled  virloe, 
Makes  itself  a  judge;  and  satisfied  within, 
Smiles  at  that  common  enemy,  the  world. 

Drydon'o  Rival 

Is  virtue  then 
Given  to  make  us  wretched !  ah !  sad  portion ! 
Fatal  to  all  that  have  thee !    Shunn*d  on  earth. 
Depressed,  and  shown  but  in  severest  trials : 
CondemnM  to  solitude :  then  shining  most. 
When  black  obscurity  surrounds !    Poor,  poor ! 
But  ever  beautifiil. 

Lord  Lanedoion*e  Heroic  Love, 

Then,  to  be  good  is  to  be  happy :  Angels 
Are  happier  than  mankind,  because  they  Ve  better. 
Guilt  Ib  the  source  of  sorrow :  't  is  the  fiend, 
The  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings.  The  blest  know  none  of 

this; 
But  rest  in  everlasting  piece  of  mind, 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  good* 

ness. 

Rowe^e  Fair  Penitent, 

Virtue  never  is  defiic*d !  unchang*d 

By  strokes  of  fate,  she  triumphs  o*er  distress, 

And  every  bleeding  wound  adorns  her  beauty. 

Cibber'*9  Caoar  in  Egypt, 

If  there  *s  a  power  above  us. 
And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aJoud 
Thro*  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

Adaison^o  Cato, 

The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigVous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  lifo  and  death ; 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

Young'B  Night  TTmghU. 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more. 

Young'e  Night  Thought$, 

His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roil,  nor  nels  her  idle  whirl. 

Young*9  Night  Tkongkt$, 

A  good  man,  and  an  angel !  these  between. 
How  thin  the  barrier  7    What  divides  their  &te  t 
Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year; 
Or,  if  an  age,  it  is  a  moment  still ; 
A  moment,  or  eternity 's  forgot. 

Yenng'e  Night  Thoughts, 

Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures, 
Hiat  life  is  long,  which  answers  life's  greai 

end. 
Hie  time  that  bears  bo  irntt,  deservM  no  namn. 
The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 

Yonnffe  Night  Thmgba 
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Virtue,  oar  present  peaoe,  oar  fbtore  ptit»^ 
Man's  impreearioas,  natural  estate, 
anproTable  at  will,  in  Tirtne  lies ; 
Us  tennre  sure ;  its  income  is  divine. 

Fottiy*»  Night  ThougkiM, 

Hi^b  worth  is  elevated  place :  *t  is  more ; 
It  makes  the  past  stand  candidate  for  thee  ; 
Makes  mora  than  monarchs,  makes  an  honest 

man ; 
Tho^  no  exchequer  it  commands,  *t is  wealth; 
And  tho*  it  wears  no  riband,  *t  is  renown ; 
Renown  that  would  not  quit  thee,  tho*  disgrao'd, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 

Ymm^B  Night  Thmight$, 

How  ofl  Hiat  virtue,  which  some  women  boast, 
And  pride  themselves  in,  is  but  an  empty  name, 
No  real  ^ood ;  in  thought  akme  possessM. 
Baft  in  the  want  of  charms,  the  homely  dame, 
Secure  from  the  seducing  arts  of  man, 
Deceives  herself)  and  thinks  she's  passing  chaste ; 
Wonders  how  others  e'er  could  fall,  yet  when 
She  talks  most  loud  about  the  noisy  nothing. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  there  you  read  her  virtue. 

Frowde'i  Philata$, 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed  7 
What  then  7  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  7 
That,  vice  may  merit — ^His  the  price  of  toil; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
Tho  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent. 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er  7 
No — shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want 

power  7 
Add  health  and  power,  and  ev'ry  earthly  thing. 
Why  bounded   power?  why  private?  why  no 

king? 
If  ay,  why  external  for  internal  given  7 
Why  is  not  man  a  God,  and  earth  a  heaven  7 
Who  ask  and  reason  thos,  will  searee  ooooeive 
QoA  gives  anoogk,  wliile  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  7 

Pope*§  £ssay  on  Mark 

Count  all  th'  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  they  must  want— which  is,  to  pass  (br  good. 
O  blind  to  truth,  and  God^  whole  scheme  below, 
Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  wool 
Hlio  sees  and  Mows  that  great  scheme  tin  best 
Hest  icnows  tiin  blessing  and  will  most  be  Uest 

Pimm's  £it0y  on  Jlfsa. 


What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
llie    souTs    calm    smnhine,  and  die  hetrttt 

Joy. 

Is  virtue's  priae;  a  better  would  yoo  fix? 
Then  give  humility  a  ooach  and  six, 
Justice  a  ooaqoerar's  sword,  or  truth  a  gown. 
Or  public  spirit  its  great  core,  a  crown. 
Weak  foolish  man !  will  heaven  reward  us  there 
With    the    same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  fir 

here? 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 
Yet  sigh'rt  thou  now  for  apples  and  fiv  cakes  7 
Go^  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assign'd 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind ; 
Rewaids,  that  either  would  to  virtue  brmg 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing. 

Pope's  JEsssy  m  Mm, 

« 

O  virtue !  virtue !  as  thy  joys  excel. 

So  are  thy  woes  transcendent ;  the  gross  world 

Knows  not  the  bliss  or  misery  of  either. 

Tnomson's  AgonuKiMOK, 

Believe  the  muse,  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue ;  no,  they  spread, 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beams  of  brighter  sons, 
Hiro*  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Thpnuim't  Sm$m. 

Unblest  by  virtue,  government  a  league 

Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great. 

To  robi  by  law ;  religion  mild  a  yoke 

To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 

To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 

What  are  vrithout  it  senates,  save  a  ftos 

Of  consultation  deep  and  reason  fVee, 

While  the  determin'd  voice  and  heart  are  sold  7 

What  boasted  fVeedom  save  a  sounding  name  7 

And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile 

Of  sUvesself.barter'd7 

Thummm'i  Libeiijf, 

Is  aught  so  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  mom. 
In  nature's  fkirest  ftrms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  fHendship  7  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fbrtune  to  be  just? 
The  gracefbl  tear  that  streams  ibr  others'  woes? 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 
Where  peace  with  ever-blooming  dive  crowns 
The  gate ;  where  honoorV  liberal  hands  efflne 
Unenvied  tnasow,  and  the  snowy  wings 
Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene  ? 

MmaU^  Fimmmtifimagimd^ 


VOICE. 
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Tbou  know'st  but  little,  Zaphna, 
If  thoa  doet  think  trua  virtue  is  oonfin*« 
To  climee  or  tyeteoui ;  no,  it  flows  spontaneous, 
like  MeB  werm  stream,  throughout  the  whole 

creation, 
And  beats  the  pulse  of  every  healthful  heart. 

Millet*9  MahomtU 

All  private  virtue  is  the  public  fund : 
As  that  abounds,  the  state  decays,  or  thrives : 
Each  should  contribute  to  the  general  stock. 
And  who  lends  most,  is  most  his  country*s  friend. 

Jephion'B  Bragamea, 

Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous  means. 
Nor  think  th*  intention  sanctifies  the  deed : 
That  maxim  publish'd  in  an  impious  age 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title. 
Then  bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war, 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  truth ! 
Unpitying  massacre  might  waste  the  world. 
And  persecution  boast  the  call  of  heav'n* 

Dr,  Joftfitpn's  Inne. 

A  virtuous  deed  should  never  be  delay'd. 

The  impulse  comes  from  heav'n,  and  he  who 

strives 

A  moment  to  repress  it,  disobeys 

The  god  within  his  mind. 

Dowe*9  SeOiona, 

Virtue  in  itself  commands  its  happiness, 
Of  every  outward  object  independent 

FrajicU^B  Eugenia. 

Virtue,  (for  mere  good  nature  is  a  fool,) 

Is  sense  and  spirit  with  humanity : 

*Tis  sometimes  angry,  and  its  frown  confounds; 

'T  is  even  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  just. 

Knaves  iain  would  laugh  at  it ;  some  great  ones 

dare; 
But  at  his  heart  the  most  undaunted  son 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awfiil  charms. 

Armstrong*9  Art  cf  Pre$€nmg  HeaWL 

Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul. 
Is  the  best  gift  of  heaven :  a  happiness 
That  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
Exalts  great  nature's  favourites ;  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  can  be  transferr'd. 

Armstrong^B  Art  of  PrtBerwng  Heahh. 

"Tis  not  for  mortals  alwa3r8  to  be  blest, 
But  him  the  least  the  dull  of  painfU  hours 
Of  life  oppress,  whom  sober  sense  conducts. 
And  virtue,  through  this  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  sense  I  mean  not  to  disjoin ; 
Virtue  and  sense  are  one ;  and  trust  me,  still 
A  faithless  heart  betrays  the  haid  Ukaoand. 

ArmBlnmg'B  Art  ofPrtBttmng  Hmkk. 


The  only  amaranthine  flow'r  on  earth 

Is  virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

^  CowperU  TqbL 

Virtue 

Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 

Drinks  lifo,  and  light,  and  glory  fi-om  her  aspect 

Byroff. 

All  true  glory  rests, 

AH  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness, 

Upon  the  moral  law. 

WordBwvrih, 

How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself 

Is  that  pliilosophy,  whose  sway  is  fram'd 

For  mere  material  instruments !    How  weak 

The  arts  and  high  inventions,  if  unpropp'd 

By  virtue! 

Wm^BVDortK 
Think,  —  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest. 
Think  how  pitiful  that  stay, 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 
Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Wordmoarih, 
Keep  thy  spirit  pure 
From  worldly  taint,  by  the  repellant  power 

Of  virtue. 

BaiUy*B  FestuB. 

Morality  's  the  right  mle  for  the  world. 
Nor  could  society  cohere  without 
Virtue ;  and  there  are  those  whose  spirits  walk 
Abreast  of  angels  and  the  future  here. 

BaiUfB  FtBbu, 

Virtue !  how  many  as  a  lowly  thing, 

Bom  of  weak  folly,  scorn  thee !  but  thy  name 
Alone  they  know ;  upon  thy  soaring  wing 
Tlieyll  foar  to  mount,  nor  could  thy  sacred 
flame 
Bum  in  their  baser  hearts :  the  biting  thorn. 

The  flinty  crag,  flowers  hiding,  strew  thy  field; 
Yet  blest  is  he  whose  daring  bides  the  scorn 
Of  the  frail,  easy  herd,  and  buckles  on  thy 
shield. 
Who  says  thy  ways  are  bliss,  troDs  but  a  lay 

To  hire  the  fnfont ;  if  thy  paths,  to  view. 
Were  always  pleasant,  crime's  vrorst  sons  wofuM 
lay 
Their  daggers  at  thy  foot,  and,  from  mere  sloth 
pursue.  Mtb,  Maria  Braoh. 

NursM  by  the  virtues  she  hath  been 

From  childhood's  hour. 

JlaSscA. 
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Her  voice  was  ever  soft 
Gentle  mad  low;  an  ezoellent  thing  in  womaa; 
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How  fflveiy  aweet  loimd  lovers*  tonnes  by  id^ht, 
Like  softest  mosio  to  attending  ears ! 

Shakt.  Rcmeo  and  JuHH. 

That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle  whispers, 
And  fill  my  ears  with  the  soft  breath  of  love. 

Otway. 

*T  was  like  the  stealing 
Of  sommer  wind  through  some  wreathed  shell ; 
£2ach  secret  winding,  each  inmost  feeling 
Of  all  my  soul,  echoed  to  its  spell !  Moon 

O  ye  WMces  rotmd  my  own  hearth  singing ! 

As  the  winds  of  Maj  to  memory  sweet. 
Might  I  yet  return,  a  worn  heart  bringing. 

Would  those  Yemal  tones  the  wanderer  greet  7 

Airf •  AcmofM* 
Oh  I  in  each  wind,  each  fountain  flow. 

Each  whisper  of  the  shade. 
Grant  me,  my  God,  thy  Toioe  to  know. 

And  not  to  be  afraid !  . 

Jlirt.  Hemaiu, 

And  their  vdees  low  with  Ashion,  not  with 

feeling,  softly  fh>ightBd 
All  the    air   about  the  windows,  with  elastic 


laughters  sweet 

Thy  Toice  is  sweet,  as  if  it  took 
Its  music  from  thy  flioe. 


Barrett. 


I  teach  my  lip  its  sweetest  smile. 

My  tongue  its  softest  tone. 

JIfits  LandotL 

She  spake  as  with  the  voice 
Of  spheral  harm<my  which  greets  the  soul 
When  at  the  hour  of  death  the  say'd  one  knows 
His  sister  angels  near. 

Bailey'B  Fuhu, 

And  eveiywhere 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick. 

S  CRmfOfm  9  MTtHCCmmu 

The  voice  that  won  me  first! 
Oh,  what  a  tide  of  recollections  rush 
Upon  my  drowning  soul ! 

Mn.  LoutM  J.  HdfL 

Strange !  that  one  lightly-whisper'd  tone 

Is  far,  &r  sweeter  unto  me, 
Hian  all  the  sounds  that  kiss  the  earth. 

Or  breathe  along  the  sea ; 
But,  lady,  when  thy  voice  I  greet. 

Not  heavemy  music  seems  so  sweet ! 

O.  W.  Hdnu9, 

How  vajn  are  all  the  trials  we  meet  with  here. 
If  we  but  feel  a  better  world  is  near. 
And  vwcee  &em  the  lov*d  and  ksst  our  weaiy 
spirit  cheer.  J.  Bayard  T^sylsr. 


And  ever  its  ehoms  seem'd  to  be 
The  mingled  voioes  of  household  glee, 
like  the  gush  of  winds  in  a  mountain  tree 

J.  Bayard  Taylor's  Pi 
Who  taught  that  tiny  voice  of  thine 

Its  wealth  of  sweetness,  child  7 
Who  tun*d  each  tone  to  love  divine. 

With  melody  so  wild  7 
Ah !  simple  is  the  spell,  I  ween, 

Hiat  doth  that  grace  impart ; 

It  dwells  its  own  sweet  self  withizH— 

It  is -— a  loving  heart ! 

Mr$,OBgonL 

VOLCANO. 

Tlie  dread  volcano  ministers  to  good ; 

Its  smotherM  flames  might  undermine  the  world: 

Loud  ^itnas  flilminate  in  love  to  man. 

The  winds  are  aw*d,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud, 

The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 

Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curl'd 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Edward  C  Ptndbqi; 


WAR. 


But  all  those  pleasant  bowers,  and  palace  brave, 
Guyon  broke  down  with  rigour  pitiless ; 
Nor  aught  their  goodly  workmanship  might  safe 
Them  firom  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfblnesis 
But  that  their  bliss  be  turnM  to  balefulness : 
Tlieir  groves  he  fell*d,  their  gardens  did  de&ce, 
Their  arbours  spoil,  their  cabinets  suppress, 
llieir  banquetphouses  bum,  their  buildtngs  raie. 
And  of  the  feirestlate  now  made  the  fiiulest  place. 

Sptmer*$  Fairy  Queeu. 

Lastly  stood  war,  in  glitt*ring  arms  ydad. 
With  visage  grim,  stem  looks,  and  blackly  hoed; 
In  his  rig^t  hand,  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbra'd 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  raed,) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  tovms,  and  threw  down  tow*rs  all — alL 
Lord  DorUL  in  ihi  Mirror  for  MigUirtttu. 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  daUiance  in  the  wardrobe  lies; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour*s  tbooght 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

Shaki,  Henry  f. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhoivids  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start    The  game  *8  albot ; 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and,  upon  this  charge, 
Cry —God  fer  Harry,  Enghuid,  and  samt  George! 

Siakt.  Henry  V. 


WAR. 
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But  when  the  blast  of  war  blowi  in  oar  ears, 
Hen  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stifien  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favourM  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 
Like  the  brass  cannon,  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  oonibunded  base, 

SwillM  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Shakg.  Henry  V. 

In  a  moment,  look  to  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill  shrieking  daughters ; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  their  silver  beards, 
And  their  most  reTeiend  heads  daah*d  to  the  walls ; 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes ; 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  oonfusM 
Do  bi«ak  th.  doad-  Skab.Ht«n,V. 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  bo  all  shut  up ; 

And  the  fleshM  soldier,^ rough  and  hard  of 

heart,— 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 
With    conscience  wide  as  hell;    mowing  like 

grass 
Your  fresh  fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  maids. 

Shale  Henry  V. 

Now  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  &tch*d  fhnn  fkthers  of  war*proof; 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  mom  till  even  fought. 
And  sheathM  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument 

Shak9,  Henry  V. 

Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghiUs, 
They  shan  be  famM ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  cboak  your  dime. 

8hak9.  Henry  V. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he,  to-day,  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

l^is  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not 

here; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheapo  while  any  speaks 
That  fbught  with  us  upon  St  Crispin's  day. 

Shak$,  Henry  V. 

O  that  we  now  had  here 

Bat  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 

That  do  not  work  to-day. 

SnMMm  Henry  r » 


He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 
And  say  —  to>morrow  b  Saint  Crispin : 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scan, 
And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Shake,  Henry  K. 

'T  is  positive  'gainst  all  exception,  lords. 

That  our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants, 

Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  fiw. 

Shake,  Henry  V, 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  tiie  heart, 
Unpruned  dies;  her  hedges,  ever  pleach'd,— 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs :  her  fUlow  leas. 
The  darnel,  hemloek,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Do  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

Shake,  Henry  V, 

Tell  me,  he  that  knows. 

Why  are  such  daily  cast  of  braien  cannon, 

And  foreign  mart  of  implements  of  war  t 

Why  such  impress  of  ship-wrights,  whose  sore  task 

Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  (torn  the  week  7 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 

Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day ; 

Who  is  t  that  can  inform  me  7 

Shake.  HamieL 

Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontent  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  conf\]sion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fiUlen  beast) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 

Shake,  King  Jehm, 

Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  aery  towers. 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest 

Shake,  King  John, 

The  cannons  itave  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  * 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  gainst  your  walls. 

Shake,  KingJehn, 

To  arms !  be  champions  of  our  church ! 

Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  com 

A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 

Shake.  King  Jelm. 

God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  diose  suuls. 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  foU,  shall  flee^ 
In  dreadful  trial  of  oar  kingdom's  king. 

SkJte.  mkeg  Jelm, 


O  inglorioos  league! 
Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-pby  orden,  and  make  compromife. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  trace, 
To  arnu  invasive  7    Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker*d  silken  wanton  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  7  let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms. 

Skaks»  King  John, 

For  the  leve  of  all  the  gods. 
Let 's  laave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  yeDom*d  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords. 

Shak9.  TroUus  and  Crestida, 

I  care  not  iat  thee,  Kate ;  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  most  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack*d  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too^-*-6od's  me,  my  horse ! 

Shakt,  Henry  IV,     PaH  L 

He  is  their  god ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing, 

Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 

That  shapes  men  better :  and  they  follow  him. 

Against  us  brats  with  no  less  confidence, 

Tlian  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 

Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Shales,  Jtdiut  Cmmir, 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  meaj 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife, 
Shafl  cumber  all  tlie  parts  of  Italy  x 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadfiil  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter*d  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chokM  with  custom  of  fell  deeds. 

Shahs,  JuliuM  Comt. 

He  hath  fought  to-day, 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
DestroyM  in  such  a  shape. 

Shak9.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Your  honour  calls  you  hence 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  j^n !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel  victory !  and  smooth  success 
Be  Btrew'd  before  your  feet 

Shak$,  Antony  and  CUopatra, 

What,  sland*st  thou  idle  here  7  lend  me  thy  sword ; 
Many  a  nobleman  is  stark  and  stiff 
'ihtdcT  the  hoofk  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng*d* 

ShaJc$,  Henry  IV,    Part  /. 

Wan  are  no  strife, 
To  tne  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

Shak$,AU*$WA 


And  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kmgs : 

If  die ;  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  ns. 

Now  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair, 

When  the  intent  for  bearing  them  is  just 

Shakt,  Henry  IV,    Part  L 

Poor  lord !  is  *t  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 

Tliose  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  the  none-sparing  war  7  and  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 

thou 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets  7 

8kmk».  AU'$  WO. 

Follow  thy  drum ; 

With  man^s  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gulei : 

Religions  canons,  civil  laws  are  oamel ; 

Then  what  should  wai  be  7 

SkakB.  T^MM. 

Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one : 
Pity  not  honour*d  age  for  his  white  beard, 
He  is  an  usurer :  strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest. 
Herself *s  a  bawd :  let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  millt 

paps, 
That  through  the  window  bars  bore  at  men*8  eje^ 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors. 

Shaki,  Tmm 

I  *11  use  the  advantage  of  my  pow*r. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  show'rs  of  blood, 
Rain*d  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Eoglidt* 
men.  Skakt,  Riekard  IL 

Why  have  they  dared  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom ; 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despiteful  arms  7 

Shaks.  Rkhsrd  II 

Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangenoi! 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chas*d  hence  by  rancour's  hand; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exil*d  your  highness*  land. 

Shakg,  Henry  IV,    PariU. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rigbUi 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords: 
For  me  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corse  on  the  earth's  cold  face; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 

Shdk9,  Rkhard  III 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. 

Shak$,RiehardIll 
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WAR. 


Let  *B  whip  these  strag^ len  o*er  the  aeae  again ; 
Laah  hence  these  over-wooning  rags  of  France^ 
These  famishM  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives; 
Who,  bat  ^T  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang*d  them- 
selves.  Shakt,  Richard  III. 

England  liath  long  been  mad  and  scarrM  herself; 
The  brotlier  blindly  shed  the  brother*B  blood. 
The  father  rashly  Blaughtcr*d  his  own  son. 
The  son  compcUM  been  butcher  to  the  sire. 

Shaks,  Richard  III. 

Oar  soldiers,  —  like  the  night^wPs  lazy  flight 
Or  like  a  lazy  thresher  witli  a  flail, — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

Shall  we  go  throw  away  onr  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mooming  gowns, 
Numbering  our  ave-marias  with  our  beads  7 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  7 

Shake.  Henry  VI.    Part  IIL 

Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  scratch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  gk>ve  this  hand:  and  hence,  thoa  sickly 

grief; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh*d  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit 

Shake.  Henry  IV.    PaH  II. 

Alas,  poor  country : 
Almost  afraid  to  know  thyself!    It  cannot 
Be  caird  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where  nothing 
But  who  knows  notliing,  is  once  seen  to  smile : 
Where  sighs  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend 

the  air. 
Are  made,  not  mark*d;  where  violent  sorrow 

seems 
A  modem  ecstasy ;  and  the  dead  man^s  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask*d,  for  whom ;  and  good  men*s 

lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 

Shaha.  Macbeth. 
O  war !  begot  in  pride  and  luxury. 
The  child  of  malice  and  revengeful  hate ; 
Thou  impious  good,  and  good  impiety ! 
Tliou  art  the  foul  refiner  of  a  state. 
Unjust  scourge  of  men*s  iniquity, 
Sharp  easer  of  corruptions  desperate ! 
Is  there  no  means  but  that  a  sin-sick  land 
Must  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boistVous  hand  ? 

DatneTe  CivU  War. 

He  is  unwise  that  to  a  market  goes. 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  be  sold  but  blows. 

Aleyn'9  Henry  VII. 
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To  broach  a  war,  and  not  to  be  assm'*d 

Of  certain  means  to  make  a  fair  defence, 

However  the  ground  be  just,  may  justly  seem 

A  wilful  madness. 

Hemminga^t  Jete^t  Tragedy, 

Ah  me  I  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron ! 

BulUr'e.Hudibrae. 

The  ancients  make  two  sevVal  kinds 

Of  prowess  in  heroic  minds ; 

The  active  and  the  passive  valiant ; 

Both  which  are  pari  libra  gallant : 

For  both  to  give  blows,  and  to  carry. 

In  fights  are  equi  necessary. 

BuiUr^e  Hudihrae. 

For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again. 

Which  he  can  never  do  that  *s  slain, 

Hence  timely  running 's  no  mean  part 

Of  conduct  in  the  martial  art ; 

By  which  some  glorious  feats  achieve. 

As  citizens  by  breaking  thrive. 

BuOer'e  Hudibras. 

Peace  is  despairM, 
For  who  can  think  submission !    War,  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolvM. 

JiiUotCe  Paradiee  Loet. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  then  let  those 
Contrive,  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 

MUUm's  Paradise  Loet, 

Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter^  lies 

With  carcasses  and  arms  th*  ensanguin*d  field 

Deserted. 

Milfan'e  Paradise  Lost 

One  to  destroy  b  murder  by  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifled  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name, 
War*s  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

Young*B  Love  of  Fame. 

But  what  most  showed  the  vanity  of  life, 

Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  Bte^ 

In  cruel  broib  engag'd,  and  deadly  strife : 

Most  christian  kings,  inflam'd  by  black  desire. 

With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire. 

Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour ; 

Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 

They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before. 

Till  for  new  scenes  of  woe,  peace  shall  their  fbros 

restore. 

Thomson*$  CaeUe  of  Indolence 

Let  such  as  deem  it  glory  to  destroy. 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek ; 
Unpierc*d,  exulting  in  the  widow*s  wail, 
The  virgin's  shriek,  and  infant's  trembling  cry 

Tkameon^s  Seaeotm 
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Rasb,  fruitlesB  war,  from  wanton  glory  wag*d, 
Ih  only  tplendid  murder. 

ThomaeiC*  Edward  and  Eleanora. 

I  ne*er  approvM  this  rash,  romantic  war. 
Begot  by  liot-brainM  bigots,  and  fomented 
By  the  intrigues  of  proud  designing  priests. 
All  ages  have  their  madness,  this  is  ours. 

LiUo*s  ^meriek. 

Is  death  more  cruel  from  a  private  dagger 
Than  in  the  field,  from  murdering  swords  of 

thousands  7 
Or  does  the  number  slain  make  danghter  glorious  7 

Cibber'B  King  John, 

Onward  they  march  embattled,  to  the  sound 

Of  martial  harmony ;  fifes,  corsets,  drums. 

That  rouse  the  sleepy  soul  to  arms,  and  bold 

Heroic  deeds. 

SomerTnlle's  Chatt, 

Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold. 
Exchanges  solid  strength  &r  ieeble  splendour. 

Dr,  JohnmnCs  Irene, 

War.  my  lord. 
Is  of  eternal  use  to  human  kind 
For  ever  and  anon  when  you  have  passM 
A  few  dull  years  in  peace  and  propagation, 
The  world  is  ovcrstockM  with  fools,  and  wants 
A  pestilence  at  least  if  not  a  hero. 

Jeffery'e  Edwin, 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Cowper^s  Task, 

In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war. 
Occasion  needs  but  ftn  them,  and  they  blaze. 

Cowpefe  Tatk. 

Ah !  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men  7 

And  men  that  they  are  brethren  7    Why  delight 

In  human  sacrifice  7    Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  7 

Yet  still  they  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on 

Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 

New  pains  ft»r  lifb,  new  terrors  for  the  grave, 

Artificers  of  death  1 

Portnt»'$  Death. 

So  bloou-stain*d  victory,  in  story  bright, 

fkn  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight ; 

No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroy: 

Reflccuon  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 

Bloamfield's  Farmer*$  Boy, 


O  who,  that  shar'd  them,  ever  shall  iirget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time. 
When  breathioss  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met, 
Early  and  laic,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won. 
When  hope,  long  doubtful,  soar*d  at  length  sub- 

lime. 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awoke  as  day  begun, 
Watch'd  joy*s  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising 

sun  I  ScoU's  Lord  of  the  leUi. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses; 

All  tliat  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad, 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream  of  man's  distresses; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 

All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 

As  hell — mere  mortab  who  their  power  abuse,— 

Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since  let  loose. 

owea. 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 

The  billows  fbam*d  beneatli  a  thousand  oars. 

Fast  as  they  land,  the  red-cross  ranks  unite. 

Legions  on  legions  brightening  all  the  shores. 

Then  banners  rise,  and  cannoo-signal  roars, 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum, 

Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-floarish  poois, 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doabts  are  dumb; 

For  bold  iu  freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  ooeu 

came. 

SeotCs  Vition  of  Don  Roderick 

*Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, 
**  Mount  and  march  forward  !*'  fortli  they  go ; 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 
Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound. 

ScaU*$RMii 

Thus  while  they  look*d,  a  flourish  proud. 

Where  mingled  trump,  and  clarion  loud, 

And  fife,  and  ke^le-drum. 

And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 

And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 

And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 

Making  wild  music  bold  and  higli, 

Did  up  the  mountain  come. 

SootVeMarmim 

Tlie  shout 
Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 
Of  dissonant  instruments,  the  clang  of  trma, 
The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death, 
In  one  wild  uproar  and  continued  din, 
Shake  the  still  air ;  while  overhead  the  mooD, 
Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world, 
Holds  on  her  heavenly  way. 


WAR. 
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The  autumnal  raina  had  beaten  to  the  earth 
The  imroapM  hanreat,  from  the  yillagpe  church 
No  eve-song-bell  waa  heard,  the  ehepherd^a  dog 
PreyM  on  the  aoatter'd  flock,  for  there  waa  now 
No  hand  to  feed  him,  and  upon  the  hearth, 
Where  he  had  tlumber'd  at  his  master*a  feet, 
The  ranlt  weed  floorish^d. 

Southey'M  Joan  vf  Are, 

War  is  honourable 
In  those  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain ; 
In  those  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak ; 
But  is  in  those  who  draw  the  offensive  blade 
For  added  power  or  gain,  sordid  and  despicable 
As  meanest  office  of  the  worldly  churl. 

Joanna  Baillie'o  Ethwald, 

O  war !  —  what,  what  art  thou  7 
At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man*s  &U*n 

state! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  7  for  the  vanquished,  chains ! 
For  the  proud  victors,  what  7  alas !  to  reign 
0*er  desolated  nations! 

Hannah  Mare^a  David  and  Goliak, 

While  desolation,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of  time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft, 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 

Hannah  Moreno  BdMhazxar, 

I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Yet  loarnM  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprisM,  a  glory. 

Byron*9  Doge  of  Venice, 

What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 
Tlie  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  7 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
Tlie  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  7 
T)ie  smoking  ruin  and  the  crumbled  wall  7 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ! 

Byrtm*9  Lara, 

The  bayonet  pierces,  and  the  sabre  cleaves, 

And  human  lives  are  lavishM  everywhere, 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves 

When  the  stript  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air. 

And  groans. 

Byron, 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  a&r— 

The  shock  —  Ihe  shout — the  groan  of  war  — 
Reverberate  aUmg  that  vale, 
More  suited  to  the  shcph/srd^s  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers  —  their's  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares,  nor  speaks  lor  life. 

Byrofi*«  Giaour, 


Mark  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquest  oease ! 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace ! 

Byrtm^e  Biide  ofAbydot, 

Ah,  monorchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  iVet ; 
The  hoarse,  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be 
happy  yet !  Byron*8  Childe  Harold, 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion  I  fill  the  fife  I 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  lifi) 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name ! 

SeaU'$  Old  Marlality. 

When  Oreek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war.  Lee*o  Alexander  the  Great, 

And  telling  a  tale  of  gallant  war, 
On  his  brow  was  a  slight  but  glorious  scar. 

Mi$$  Landoiu 

Who  dies  in  vain 
Upon  his  country's  war-fields,  and  within 
The  shadow  of  her  altars  7 

Mr9,.Hemans'9  Siege  of  Valencia, 

More  soluble  is  this  knot, 

Like  almost  all  the  rest,  if  men  were  wise, 

By  gentleness  than  war. 

Tennyeon^o  Princess, 

War  must  be 
While  men  are  what  they  are ;  while  they  havs 

bad 
Passions  to  be  roos*d  up;  while  rulM  by  men; 
While  all  the  powers  and  treasures  of  a  land 
Are  at  the  beck  of  the  ambitious  crowd; 
While  injuries  can  be  inflicted,  or 
Insults  be  ofTerM ;  yea,  while  rights  are  worth 
Maintaining,  freedom  keeping,  or  life  having, 
So  long  the  sword  shall  shine ;  so  long  shall  war 
Continue,  and  the  need  of  war  remain. 

Bailey's  Festus. 

A  crash  —  as  when  some  swollen  cloud 

Cracks  o*er  the  tangled  trees ! 
With  side  to  side,  and  spar  to  spar, 

Whose  smoking  decks  are  these  7 
I  know  Saint  George's  blood-red  cross, 

Thou  mistress  of  the  seas,  — 
But  what  is  she,  whose  streaming  bars 

RoU  out  before  the  breeae  7 
Ah !  well  her  iron  ribs  are  knit. 

Whose  thunders  strive  to  quell 
The  bellowing  throats,  the  bUzing  hps 

That  pealM  the  Armada's  knell ! 
The  mist  was  clear'd — a  wreath  of  stan 

Rose  o'er  the  crimson  swell. 
And  wavering  from  its  haogh^  P^k, 

The  cross  of  England  fell ! 

O.  W.  Hobncs—  Ths  PUgrMs  VUtm 
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WATER. 


Oh  I  once  was  felt  the  storm  of  war  I 

It  had  an  earthquake's  roar ; 
It  flashM  upon  the  mountain  height, 

And  smokM  along  the  shore. 
It  thunderM  in  a  dreaming  ear, 

And  up  the  fermer  sprang ; 
It  muttered  in  a  bold  trae  heart, 

And  a  warrior's  harness  rang. 

J.  O,  C,  Brainard. 

Ah  I  the  smoke  has  roll*d  away ; 
And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down  the 

ranks  of  grey. 
Hark !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles !  there  the 

troop  of  Minon  wheels ; 
There  the  Northern  hcrses  thunder,  with  the  can« 

nan  at  their  heels. 
Jesu,  pity!  how  it  thickens!  now  retreat,  and 

now  advance! 
Right  against  the  blazing  cannon  shivers  Paebla's 

charging  lance! 
Down  they  go,  the  brave  young  riders ;  horse  and 

foot  together  fidl; 
Like  a  ploughshare  in  the  ikUow,  through  them 

pbughs  the  Northern  ball. 

WkiUUr*9  Poem$. 

O,  war  is  crueLhearted !  ay,  the  man 
That  in  the  private  walks  of  life  was  kind, 
Even  tw  the  nursing  mother's  tender  fears ;  -~ 
Who  started  at  a  funeral  knell  and  walk'd 
With  slow,  sad  step,  and  sympathizing  eye, 
When  the  hearse  pass'd  with  one  he  never  knew — 
Why  he,  when  war's  stem  strength  is  on  his  soul. 
Will  stalk  in  apathy  o'er  slaughter'd  friends, 
Counting  the  dead  and  dying,  as  their  loss 
Was  all  computed  in  the  numbers  slain. 

Mrs,  HaWt  Ormond  Groivenor, 


WATER. 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 

Shaks,  MaeheUi 

Water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

Shaki,  Richard  IL 

The  water!  the  water! 

The  dear  and  blessed  thing. 
That  all  day  fed  the  little  flowers 

On  its  banks  blossoming. 
The  water!  the  water! 

"^at  murmur'd  in  my  ear 
Hymns  of  a  saint-like  purity. 

That  angels  well  might  hear ; 
Ana  whisper  in  the  gates  of  heaven. 
How  meek  a  pilgrim  had  been  shriven. 

Wittium  MalhertDdL 


Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 
Thou  could'st  repress,  nor  did  the  dancing  nhj 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flavour  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  fitMn  the  cool  crystalline  stream. 

Jtfttton's  Sanum  Agtm^ 

Where  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure, 
With  torch  etherial  of  heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refreshed ;  nor  envied  them  the  grape, 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  femet. 

Jtfi2lon'«  Samson 


Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn. 

The  waters  of  our  deserts  lie. 

Mrs.  Hemam. 

Water,  water,  every  where. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink ; 
Water,  water,  every  where. 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink ! 

Wine,  wine,  thy  power  and  praise 
Hath  ever  been  echo'd  in  minstrel  lays ; 
But  water,  I  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claim 
To  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

MimmiMaCsoL 

Traverse  the  desert,  and  then  ye  can  tell 
What  treasures  exist  in  the  cold  deep  well ; 
Sink  in  despair  on  the  red  parch'd  earth. 
And  then  ye  may  reckon  what  water  is  worth. 

MissEUxaCotL 

How  beautifiil  the  water  is! 

To  me  'tis  wondrous  fair  — 
No  spot  can  ever  lonely  be 

If  water  sparkle  there ; 
It  hath  a  thousand  tongues  of  mirth. 

Of  grandeur,  or  delight, 
And  every  heart  is  gladder  made 

When  water  greets  the  sight 

Mrs.  E.  Oakes  SmUk 

Lift  up,  lift  up  the  standard, 

And  plant  it  by  the  well! 
And,  gather'd  underneath  its  folds, 

A  choral  anthem  swell! 
The  anthem  that  is  set  in  praise 

Of  brooks  and  cisterns  sing ! 
Give  one  strain  to  the  main, 

Give  another  to  the  spring! 
Yea,  give  a  chorus  loud  and  long 

To  aqueduct  and  spring. 

John  FiafiA 

We  sing  the  praise  of  water ! 

JoknPwjsd, 


While  this  cold  watr  fills  my  enp, 

Duns  dare  not  assail  me ; 
Sheriffs  shall  not  lock  me  np, 

Nor  my  neighbours  bail  me. 

John  Pierpont, 

For  the  eod  water  we  have  qoafiPd, 
Source  of  all  Good,  we  owe  thee  much ; 

Oar  lips  have  toach*d  no  burning  draught 
This  day, —nor  shall  they  ever  touch. 

John  Pierpont. 

Let  light  on  water  shine,— 

The  light  of  love  and  truth 

Then  shall  that  drink  divine 

Be  quaff'd  by  age- and  youth. 

John  Pierpont, 

Pour  the  bright  lymph  that  Heaven  itself  let  All- 
in  one  ftir  bumper  let  us  toast  them  all ! 

O.  W.  Hokneo, 

Joy  smiles  in  the  fountain,  health  flows  in  the  rills, 
And  the  ribands  of  silver  unwind  from  the  hills ; 
They  breathe  not  the  mist  of  the  bacchanal's 

dream, 
But  the  lilies  of  innocence  float  on  their  streams. 

O.  W.  Hdmee, 


WEALTH.  —  (See  also  Gold  and  Richss.) 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 

.  For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thoa  bear^st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  death  unloads  thee. 

oAflicfpesrs. 

That  I  might  live  alone  once  with  my  gold  ! 
Oh  *t  is  a  sweet  companion !  kind  and  true ! 
A  roan  may  trust  it,  when  his  father  cheats  him, 
Brother,  or  fiiend,  or  wife.    O  wondtous  pel^ 
That  which  makes  all  men  false,  is  true  itself! 

Jonoon^o  Gate  io  AUer*d, 

Money,  thou  bane  of  bliss,  and  source  of  woe, 
Whence  com*8t  thou,  that  thoa  art  so  fresh  and 

fine? 
I  know  thy  parentage  is  base  and  low : 
Man  found  thee  poor  and  dirty  in  a  mine. 

Mieroert* 

Puissant  gold !  red  earth  at  first  made  man ; 
Now  it  makes  villain :  this  refined  clod 
Can  what  nor  love,  nor  time,  nor  valour  can ; 
Jove  could  do  more  in  gold,  than  in  a  god. 
Destruction  surer  comes,  and  rattles  louder. 
Out  of  a  mine  of  gold,  than  one  of  powder. 

Aleyn*$  Henry  VIL 

What  *s  orthodox,  and  true  believing 
Against  a  conscience  7  •—  a  good  living. 

BuOer'e  Hudihne. 


See  what  money  can  do :  that  can  change 
Men's  manners ;  alter  their  conditions ! 
How  tempestuous  the  slaves  are  without  it ! 
O  thou  powerful  metal  I  what  authority 
Is  in  thee  I  thou  art  the  key  to  all  men*s 
Mouths :  with  thee,  a  man  may  lock  up  tXie  jaws 
Of  an  informer ;  and  without  thee,  he 
Cannot  open  the  lips  of  a  lawyer. 

Richard  Brome. 

m 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must 

quit, 
Or  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  7 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou  *rt  to  fly^ 
Oh,  man !  ordainM  to  die  7 
Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high. 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  7 
Tliou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fzoit  must  see, 

For  death,  alas !  is  reaping  thee. 

CowUff 

Men  venture  necks  to  gain  a  fortune : 

The  soldier  does  it  every  day, 

(Eight  to  the  week)  for  sixpence  pay : 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls. 

To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools : 

And  merchants  venturing  through  the  main 

Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  horns,  ft>r  gain. 

Butler''B  Hudibras, 
*T  is  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  sacred  call : 
For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing 
But  so  much  money  as  *t  will  bring  7 

BuOer'o  HudibraB. 
Love-passions  are  like  parables. 
By  which  men  still  mean  something  else. 
Though  love  be  all  the  world's  pretence. 
Money's  the  mythologic  sense ; 
The  real  substance  of  the  shadow, 
Which  all  address  and  courtship's  made  to. 

BuOer'e  HudSbrtf 

*Tis  not  those  orient  pearls  our  teeth. 

That  you  are  so  transported  with : 

But  those  we  wear  about  our  necks, 

Produce  those  amorous  effects. 

ButUt'o  Hudibrw 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  7 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  that  which  was  prov'd  true  before, 
Prove  false  again  7  two  hundred  more. 

Btdln'o  Hvdibn9 

What  makes  y*  encroach  upon  our  trade, 
And  damn  all  others  7  —  to  be  paid. 

BuOer^o  Hudihv 

What  makes  the  breaking  of  all  oaths 

A  holy  duty  7  — food  and  clothes. 

Builer*$  HudShrue. 
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WIDOW. 


What  renders  beating  ou*  of  braini| 
And  murder,  godlineei  7  —  great  gains. 

What  makes  a  knave  a  child  of  God, 

.\nd  one  of  us  7  —  a  livelihood. 

BuOm^M  HudibpM. 

Can  riches  keep  the  mortal  wretch  from  death  7 
Or  can  new  treasures  purchase  a  new  breath  7 
Or  does  heaven  send  its  love  and  mercy  more 
To  mammon's  pamper'd  sons  than  to  the  poor  7 
If  not,  why  should  the  fool  take  so  much  state, 
Exalt  himself  and  others  under-rate  7 
*T  is  senseless  ignorance,  that  soothes  his  pride. 
And  make  him  laugh  at  all  the  worid  beside. 

TiRii  BnwiL 

Riches,  like  insects,  while  concealM  they  lie, 

Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  seasons  fly; 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  and  trust, 

Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  7 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold, 

Esteem  and  love  are  never  to  be  sold. 

Pope. 

Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diffusM ; 

As  poison  heals  in  just  prop6rtions  us*d ; 

In  heaps,  like  ambergris,  a  stink  it  lies. 

But  well  disper8*d  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

Pope. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness  7  look  round,  and  see 
What  gay  distress !  what  splendid  misery ! 
Whatever  fertune  lavishly  can  pour. 
The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 

Ymng^t  1/096  qf  Fame, 

Tlie  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 
Walks  the  wide  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seiie  thee  7  crush  the  upbraiding  joy. 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy. 

Dr.  Jdkiifon's  VanUy  of  ibanan  Wuhoi. 

Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  aUot: 

We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not 

liut  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate, 

Their  minds  themselves  imagine  and  create. 

CrabU, 

Jle  that  hath  more  than  enough  is  a  thief  of  the 
rights  of  his  brother. 

Tupper'9  PnwifUal  PkOoitfky, 

Wealth  often  killeth,  where  want  but  hindreth 
the  budding. 

Tupper*9  Prooorbial  PkUooofhy, 

Wealth  hath  never  given  happiness,  but  often 
hastened  misery. 

Tupper'o  Prooerhidl  PhUooophy, 

If  an  were  rich,  gold  would  be  penniless. 

BaUeif^i  Feotuo. 


If  riches  were  coBS|gn*d  to  me. 
No  griping  hand  would  clotoh  the  pelfs 

For  valueless  the  gold  would  be. 
If  hoarded  only  fiv  mysel£ 

MmEUxaCmk 

Now,  thanks  to  Hearen 
For  blessings  chainless  in  the  rich  man's  keepings 
Wealth  that  the  miser  cannot  hide  away ! 
Buy,  if  they  will,  the  invaluable  flower — 
lliey  cannot  store  its  fragrance  fivm  the  breen ! 
Wear,  if  they  will,  the  costliest  gem  of  Iiid«> 
It  pours  its  light  on  every  passing  eye ! 

TFtOit'f  Pcom. 


WIDOW. 

The  new*made  widow  too  I  've  sometimes  spied, 

Sad  sight !  slow  moving  o*er  the  prostrate  dead : 

Listless  she  crawls  along  in  doiefiil  black. 

While  bursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye. 

Fast  ftlling  dovm  her  now  untastxni  cheek. 

Prone  on  the  lonely  grave  of  the  dear  man 

She  drops;  whilst  busy  meddling  meiaory, 

In  barbarous  succession,  musters  up 

The  post  endearments  of  their  softer  hoars. 

Tenacious  of  the  theme. 

Bloh'o  Ome, 

AH  the  long  summer  did  she  live  in  hope 
Of  tidings  from  the  war ;  and  as  at  eve. 
She  with  her  mother  at  the  cottage-door 
Sat  in  the  sunshine,  if  a  traveUer 
A|^»arM  at  distance  coming  o'er  the  brow, 
Her  eye  was  on  him,  and  it  might  bo  seen 
By  the  fluah'd  cheek  what  thoughts  were  in  ber 

heart. 
And  by  the  deadly  palenesi  which  ensued. 
How  her  heart  died  within  her. 

Soutkeif'B  Joan  tfArt 

like  lamps  in  eastern  sepulchres, 

Amid  my  heart's  deep  gloom, 
Afiection  sheds  its  holiest  light 

Upon  my  husband's  tomb : 
And  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  more 

To  upper  air,  grow  dim. 

So  my  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead 

Unless  it  glow  for  him. 

Ur$.Eioimf 

Mother !  fhy  name  is  widow  -^  well 

I  know  no  love  of  mine  can  fiO 
The  waste  place  of  thy  heart,  or  dweD 

Within  one  sacred  recess — still 

Lean  on  the  &ithfiil  bosom  of  thy  son, 

My  parent  thou  art  mine,  my  oti§  one. 

Qmrg9  W.  B^ikm. 


WIFE 


tei 


See,  bvt  glance  Iwiefly,  aorrow-worn  and  pale, 
Those  aanken  cheeks  beneath  the  widow's  veil ; 
Alone  she  wanden  where  with  kim  she  trod; 
No  arm  to  stay  her,  hut  she  leans  on  God. 

O.  W,  Hdmt9, 


WIFE. 


You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 

As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart 

Shakt,  Jvliui  CtBtar, 

Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  yon  7    Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were,  on  sort,  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  yon  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  yon  sometimes  7  dwell  I  bat  in  the 

saburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  7    If  it  be  no  mcnre, 
Portia  is  Brutus*  hajiot,  not  his  wife. 

Shaki,  JuUuM  Ctuar, 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband : 
And,  when  riie  *s  firoward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  feul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  7 

8kak$.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

I  am  asham*d,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  fer  peace ; 
Or  seek  fer  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

8hak$,  Taming  the  Skrew, 
Fye !  fye !  nnknit  that  threat*ning  unkind  brow ; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  feir 

buds; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 

Skak€,  Taming  the  Shrew, 

Alas !  he  has  banisliM  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords, 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.    What  can  happen 
To  me,  above  this  wretchedness  7 

ShaJa,  Henry  VIII. 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

8hdk»,  Merchant  tf  Venice. 


Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  fer  theoi 

And  fer  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 

To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

While  then  ly*st  warm  at  homo,  secdre  and  safh , 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ;  — 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt 

Shake,  Tannng  the  Shnm, 

My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 

To  you  I  am  bound  fer  life  and  education; 

My  life  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 

How  to  respect  you ;  yon  are  the  lord  of  dutyi 

I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  But  here 's  my  hin^ 

band; 

And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showM 

To  yon,  preferring  you  bcfere  her  father. 

So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 

Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Shake,  Othdh- 

I  crave  fit  disposition  fer  my  wife ; 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition ; 

With  such  accommodation,  and  besort. 

As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Shakf,  OtheOo, 
As  fer  my  wife, 

I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours :  which  with  a 

snajffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Shake.  Antony  and  CUepatra, 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own :  ^ 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chatteb ;  she  is  my  house, 

My  household  stufl^  my  field,  my  barn. 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 

And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 

I  *11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. 

Shake,  Taming  the  Shrew 

She  is  mine  own ; 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

Shake,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Should  all  despair. 

That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 

Would  hang  themselves. 

Shake.  Wtnier*«  TbU 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 
By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side  will  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  then  impart; 
Besides  her  mbom  virtue  fertify ; 
They  are  most  good  who  best  know  why. 

Sir  Thamoi  0«srhtf> 


As  good  and  wise ;  so  she  be  fit  for  me. 
That  is,  to  will,  and  not  to  will  the  same 
My  wife  is  m  J  adopted  self,  and  she 
As  me,  to  what  I  love,  to  love  most  frame. 
And  when  bj  marriage  both  in  odb  conemr, 
Woman  conTerts  to  man,  not  man  to  her. 

Sir  Thoma§  Overbury. 

The  sum  of  all  that  makes  a  just  man  happy 
Consists  in  the  well  choosing  of  his  wife ; 
And  there,  well  to  discharge  it,  does  require 
Equality  of  years;  of  birth,  of  fortune; 
For  beauty  being  poor,  and  not  cried  up 
By  birth  or  wealth,  can  truly  mix  with  neither. 
And  wealth,  when  there  *s  such  difference  in  years 
And  feir  descent,  must  make  the  yoke  uneasy* 

Maasinger's  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

What  thou  bid*st. 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law !  thou  mine ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 

MiUon's  Paradise  Lost. 

Sole  partner  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys, 

Dearer  thyself  than  alL 

MilUm's  Paradise  Lost. 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  sel^ 
Thy  wish'exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

MUton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Of  earthly  good,  the  best  is  a  good  wife, 
A  bad  — the  bitterest  curse  of  human  life. 

Anon. 

So  if  fer  any  sins  of  ours. 

Or  our  fbrefethers'  higher  powers. 

Severe  though  just,  afHict  our  life 

With  that  prime  ill,  —  a  telking  wife 

TiU  death  shall  bring  the  kind  relief; 

We  must  be  patient ;  or  be  dea£ 

Prior's  AUna. 

A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill. 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  fecL 

PamdVs  Hesiod. 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
f  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  join*d. 

Hammond. 

She  who  ne'er  answers  till  her  husband  cools ; 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys. 

JPopSi 


Thusday  by  day,  and  month  by  month,  ws  psst; 
It  pleas'd  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last 
I  toi«  my  gown,  I  soil'd  my  k)cks  with  dost. 
And  beat  my  breasts,  as  wretched  widows  most; 
Before  my  feee  my  handkerchief  I  spread. 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  I  did — not  shed. 

Popt. 

A  wife  becomes  the  truest, — tenderest  friend. 
The  balm  of  corafert,  and  the  source  of  joy ! 
Thro'  every  various  turn  of  life  the  same. 

Savage's  Sir  Thomas  Oserhay. 

Is  H  not  enough  plagues,  wars,  and  famines,  riso 
To  lash  our  crimes,  but  must  our  wives  be  wise  I 

Young's  Looe  qf  Fame, 

Can  she  be  faithful  to  her  luckless  lord 
Who  will  be  absent  in  affliction's  hour  7 
Is  it  not  then  the  lenient  hand  of  love 
Proves  its  best  office  7  then  the  virtuous  wife 
Shines  in  the  full  meridian  of  her  truth, 
And  claims  her  part  of  sorrow. 

Havard's  King  CkarUt  I 

'T  is  not  in  Hymen's  gay  propitious  hour, 
With  summer  beams  and  genial  braeaes  blest, 
That  man  a  consort's  worth  approveth  best: 
'T  is  when  the  skies  with  gloomy  tempesti  bur, 
When  cares  and  sorrows  all  their  torrents  pour, 
She  clasps  him  closer  to  her  hallow'd  breast, 
Pillows  his  head,  and  lays  his  heart  to  rest; 
Drying  her  cheek  from  sympathetic  ehower. 

Oeorge  Hay  Drvmmosi. 

Zounds,  lady!  do  not  give  such  heavy  bkws; 
I  'm  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  guess. 

Joanna  BaiOHi  BesiL 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir ; 

■The'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir. 

Burss. 

Then  stopp'd  to  speak  of  board,  and  what  for  liie 

A  wife  would  cost — if  he  should  take  a  wife. 

Hardly  he  bargain'd,  and  so  much  desir'd. 

That  we  demurr'd. 

Cralibe. 

My  bride, 

My  wife,  my  life,    O  we  wUl  walk  this  world, 

Yok'd  in  all  exercise  of  noble  aim, 

And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 

That  no  man  knows. 

TennysonU  Pn«c«*« 

Look  through  mine  eyes  with  thine,  true  wife, 
Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine ; 

My  other,  dearer  life  in  life, 
Look  through  my  very  soul  with  thine ! 


WINDa 
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Wh&t  Uin  ibr  her  who  Uvei  her  Httk  daj, 
In  blest  obedience,  like  to  those  divine, 

Who  to  her  ]oT*d,  her  earthly  lord  ean  say,     ' 
"  God  is  thy  law,  most  just,  and  thoa  art  mine." 

Mr:  Maria  Bnekt. 

Thou  wast  my  nurse  in  sickness,  and  my  com- 
fertcr  in  health ; 

So  gentle  and  so  constant,  when  our  love  was  all 
our  wealth: 

Thy  voice  of  music  sooth*d  me,  love,  in  each  des- 
ponding hour, 

As  heaven^s  honey-dew  consoles  the  bruisM  and 


broken  flower. 


Albert  Piks, 


Why  tarries  he  so  long,  while  she — that  one, 

So  fimd  and  true,  so  beautiftd  and  bright^ 
Now  sits  in  cheerless  watchfulness  alone, 

Waiting  his  coming  through  the  tedious  night? 
And  as  the  chimes  upon  the  distant  bell 

Mark  moumffaUy  and  sad  his  lingering  stay. 
Each  echoing  peal  seems  but  the  gloomy  knell 

Of  joys  departed,  pleasures  pass'd  away. 

Samiuil  D.  Paitermm, 

The  world  well  tried — the  sweetest  thing  in  life 
Is  the  unclouded  welcome  of  a  wife. 

WUUs't  Lady  Jane. 

AU  day,  like  some  sweet  bird,  content  to  sing 
In  its  small  cage,  she  moveth  to  and  fro— 
And  ever  and  anon  will  upward  spring 
To  her  sweet  lips,  fresh  from  the  fount  below, 
llie  murmured  melody  of  pleasant  thought. 
Light  household  duties,  evermore  inwrought 
With  pleasant  fancies  of  one  trusting  heart. 
That  lives  but  in  her  smile,  and  ever  turns 
To  be  refreshed  where  one  pure  altar  bums ; 
Shut  out  fiom  hence  the  mockery  of  lifb. 
Thus  liveth  she  content,  the  meek,  fond,  trusting 
vrite*  Mre.  E,  Oakee  Smith. 

Full  well  I  know  the  generous  soul 

Which  warms  thee  into  life, 
E^ch  spring  which  can  its  powers  control 

Familiar  to  thy  wife  — 
For  dream^st  thou  she  had  stoopM  to  bind 
Her  fate  imto  a  eummon  mmd  7 
The  eagle-like  ambition,  nursM 
From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consum*d,  with  its  Promethean  flame. 
The  shrine,  —  then  sank  her  so  to  shame. 

ilf rt .  IHnmee, 

WINDS. 

Many  are  the  notes, 
Which  in  his  tuneful  ooqrse  the  wind  draws  forth. 
From  rooks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing 

Wwdeworih* 


Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow, 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  yoo. 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerfU  beings !  say. 
Where  your  aerial  magazines  reservM, 
To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  storm  7 
In  what  fkr  dirtant  region  of  the  sky, 
Hush*d  in  deep  silence,  sleep  ye  when  't  is  calm  7 

ThomeorCe  Seasona. 

The  wind  has  a  language,  I  would  I  could  learn ! 
Sometimes  His  soothing,  and  sometimes  'tis  stem. 
Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low  sweet  song. 
And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the  sound  floats  along. 
And  the  forest  is  lull*d  by  the  dreamy  strain. 
And  slumber  sinks  down  on  the  wandering  main. 
And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest. 
And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving  breast 

MUe  Landen, 

And  it  beckons  the  leaves  with  its  viewless  hand. 
And  they  leap  from  their  branches  at  its  command. 
And  follow  its  footsteps  with  wheeling  foet. 
Like  foiries  that  dance  in  the  moonlight  sweet 

Miee  Landen, 

And  pauses  to  gather  its  fearful  breath. 

And  lifts  up  its  voice  like  the  angel  of  death  — 

And  the  billows  leap  up  when  the  summons  they 

hear. 
And  the  ship  flies  away,  as  if  winged  with  fear, 
And  the  uncouth  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  deep 
Start  up  at  the  sound  flom  their  floating  sleep. 
And  career  through  the  water,  like  clouds  through 

the  night. 
To  share  in  the  tumult  their  joy  and  delight. 
And  when  the  moon  rises,  the  ship  is  no  more. 
Its  joys  and  its  sorrows  are  vanish'd  and  o'er. 
And  the  fierce  storm  that  slew  it  has  faded  away, 
Like  the  dark  dream  that  files  from  the  light  of 

the  day.  Jlfiss  Landon» 

I  love  to  hear  the  high  winds  pipe  aloud, 
When  'gainst  the  leafy  nations  up  in  arms ; 
Now  screaming  in  their  rage,  now  shouting, 

proud  ^ 
Then  moaning,  as  in  pain  at  war's  alarms : 
Then  softly  sobbing  to  unquiet  rest, 
Hien  wildly,  harshly,  breaking  forth  again 
As  if  in  scorn  at  having  been  represt. 
With  marching  sweep  careering  o'er  the  plain. 

Awm 
The  mountain  wind !  most  spiritual  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows — when,  in  the  sultry 
time 
He  stoops  him  firom  hit  vast  cenuean  hall. 
Ha  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime. 
As  if  firom  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow 
Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below. 

Brymf *•  Pomng 
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Tbeoool 

That  Btirs  the  Btr«mi  in  play,  ■ball  coma  to  thee, 
Lika  ooe  that  lovea  thee,  nor  will  let  thee  paaa 
Ungreoted,  and  ahall  give  ita  light  embrace* 

BrymtCt  Petma. 

Oh !  I  love  the  winds  when  they  spurn  control, 
For  they  suit  my  own  bond-hating  soul ; 
I  like  to  hear  tliem  sweeping  past. 
Like  the  eaglets  pinions,  free  and  fast 

MUa  EUxa  Cook. 

Tbott  wind ! 
Which  art  the  nnaeen  aimilitode  of  God 
llie  Spirit;  Hla  moat  moot  and  mightieat  aign  \ 

Ba%*«  FoBfao. 

Wind !  then  art  loTclike,  every  where ;  oVr  eartli, 

O'er  ocean  triumphing,  and  aye  with  clouds. 

That  like  the  ghost  of  ocean's  billows  roll. 

Decking  or  darkening  Heaven. 

BaUe^o  FettuM. 

These  are  God's  bleased  ministers,  methinks. 

These  winds  that  whisper  to  the  heart  subdued 
80  winningly,  that  still  the  sad  ear  drinks 

Their  messages  of  mercy  and  the  mood 
Grows  calm  and  anreaentfld  —  while  the  blight 

Passes  fVom  off  the  spirit,  that  but  late, 
Gloom'd  with  the  gloomy  progress  of  the  night, 

And  spake  defiance  to  the  will  of  fkte. 

W*  Cf»  SwHtno* 

I  hear  the  winds  of  evening  moan 

Through  ivied  towera  decay'd  and  old. 
Waving  their  tresses  o'er  the  stone 

In  desolation  doubly  cold ; 
Yet  when  o'er  thousand  leagues  they  blow, 

Beyond  this  twilight's  dusky  line, 
Tlieir  winga  may  stoop  to  waken  low 

Hie  music  of  the  trysting  pine. 
And,  sighing  with  them  in  the  tree, 
My  heart  would  whisper  love  to  thee. 

J,  Bayard  Taylar*$  Poems. 

How  sofUy  comes  the  summer  wind 

At  evening  o'er  the  hill  — 
For  ever  murmuring  of  thee. 

When  busy  crowds  are  still. 

Mr».  WhUtnan. 

We  come !  we  come !  and  ye  feel  our  might, 
Aa  we  're  hastening  on  in  our  boundleaa  flight, 
And  over  the  moontaina,  and  over  the  doep, 
( hir  broad,  invisible  pinions  aweep, 
lUkf  the  apirit  of  Liberty,  wild  and  free ! 
And  ye  look  on  our  worka  and  own  'tia  wa| 
Vc  call  us  the  Winda ;  but  can  ye  tall 
Whitner  we  gc^  or  where  we  dwell  7 

BTtfa  Ooidd^o  Poem. 


— Lift  «p  yoor  haaita  ta  Him  wIm  binda 
Or  freea,  aa  he  will,  tfaa  obadieat  windk 

Miaa  GaabTa  Pi 

Hark !  how  the  winda  are  heaping 

The  Bttow-drifta  cold  and  white ! 

Aike  Gsrqik 

WINE, 

One  sip  of  this 
Win  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 
Bejrond  the  bliss  of  dreams.    Be  wise,  and  taste. 

MiUmCi  Comui. 

O  madneaa,  to  think  use  of  strongeat  wines 
And  atrongeat  drinka  oar  chief  eappott  of  health. 
When  God  with  theae  fcrbidden  made  ehdoe  to 

rear 
Hia  mighty  champion,  atrong  above  oonpaie, 
Whose  drink  waa  only  from  the  liquid  brooL 

MiUen*B  Somaon  AgantUi. 

Wine  fills  the  veins,  and  heahha  are  underrtood 
To  give  our  friends  a  title  to  oar  blood : 
Who,  naming  me  doth  warm  his  courage  so^ 
Shows  for  my  sake  what  hia  bcM  hand  would  d& 

TfaBer. 

"T  ia  pity  wine,  which  nature  meant 

To  man  in  kindneaa  to  preaeat. 

And  give  him  kindly  to  careaa 

And  cherish  hia  fiail  happiseaa. 

Of  equal  virtue  to  renew 

His  weary  mind  and  body  too. 

Should  (like  the  cider  tree  in  Eden, 

Which  only  grew  to  be  forbidden) 

No  aooner  came  to  be  enj<^'d. 

But  th'  owner'a  futaUy  deatroy'd. 

Bedn. 

Hard  are  the  lawa  of  ]ove*B  deapotic  nils, 
And  every  joy  ia  treble  bought  with  pain. 
Crown  we  the  goblet  then,  and  call  on  Buicho^ 
Bacchua !  the  jolly  god  of  laughing  plaasores. 

iZnsf'i  l/ZjaMft 
O  when  we  swallow  down 
Intoxicating  wine,  we  drink  damnation; 
Naked  we  stand  the  sport  of  mocking  fiieodi, 
Who  grin  to  see  our  noble  nature  vanquished. 

Subdued  to  boaata. 

C.  JoknmnCo  W»  *«* 
Let  all  my  soldiers  quaff 
That  gen'rous  juice,  by  juggling  priests  deny'd, 
Lest  it  should  help  to  whet  our  understandingti 
And  ripen  reason,  to  see  through  their  crafU 

Darey*9  Leoe  aitd  ilaWiBB. 
Ah !  aly  deceiver;  branded  o'er  and  o'er, 
Yet  atiil  heUev'd !  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  aobar  vowat 

Arm^nng'o  Art  of  fiissiirfiy  ^^ 
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WINTER. 


Wine  eheen  Uie  sad,  revives  tiie  oU,  inspuref 
The  yonngf,  makes  vreariness  lbi|^  his  toilt 
And  fear  her  danger :  opens  a  new  world 
When  thisi  the  presient,  fails. 

JBynni*«  Sardanapabu. 

Wine  —  bring  wine ! 

Let  the  crystal  beaker  flame  and  shine, 

Brimming  o*er  with  the  draught  divine? 

Not  from  the  Rhine  ^ 

Not  from  fields  of  Borgnndtan  tiiis 

Bring  me  the  bright  Olympian  wine ! 

/•  Bayard  Tm/lor*$  Poemt. 

Wine  — bring  wine 

Flashing  high  with  its  growth  divine. 

In  the  crystal  depth  of  ray  soul  to  shine : 

Whose  glow  was  caught  « 

From  the  warmth  which  Ftincy's  summer  brought 

To  the  vintage  fields  m  the  Land  of  Thought ! 

J,  Bayard  Taylor, 

Rich  and  free 

To  my  thirsting  soul  wiU  the  goblet  be, 

Pour'd  by  the  Hebe  Poesy. 

J.  Bayard  Taylor. 


WINTER. 

Lastly  came  winter,  clothed  all  in  fi-ize. 
Chattering  his  teeth  ibr  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freeze, 
And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purple  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distill ; 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staff  he  held. 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  stillj 
For  he  was  faint  with  odd  and  weak  with  eld, 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbs  he  able  was  to  weld. 

jSjWfiser's  Fairy  Quscs. 

The  wrathful  winter  hast'ning  on  apaoe. 
With  bhist*ring  blasts  had  all  ybarM  the  tieea. 
And  old  Satnmns  with  his  fiwsty  fkoo 
With  chilling  odd  had  pieve'd  the  tender  green ; 
The  mantles  rent  wherein  enwrapped  been 
The  gladsome  groves,  that  now  lay  overthrown. 
The  tapets  torn,  and  ev*ry  tree  blown  down. 

Earl  of  Donet  in  ih$  Mirror  for  Magidratet, 

Do  not  scorn 
My  age,  nor  think,  'cause  I  appear  fixrlom, 
I  serve  for  no  use ;  *t  is  my  sharper  breath 
Does  purge  gross  exhalations  from  the  earth  2 
My  frosts  and  snows  do  purify  the  air 
From  choking  fogs,  make  the  sky  dear  and  fair ! 
And  though  by  nature  eold  and  ohiU  I  bei 
Yet  I  am  warm  in  bounteous  charity* 

Ford  and  DoektrU  Sun'a  Darling. 


'T  is  done !  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  gloema, 

And  reigns  tremendous  o*er  the  conquer'd  year. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful !  horror  vnde  extends 

His  desolate  domain !    Behdd,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life :  pass  some  few  years. 

Thy  flowering   spring,    thy   summer's    ardent 

strength. 

Thy  sober  autumn  fkding  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 

And  shuts  the  scene. 

7%effiscMi*«  Soaoom, 

Behdd,  the  Joyous  winter  days. 
Frosty,  succeed ;  and  thro*  the  bine  serene 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  mitre  flies ; 
KUUng  infeotious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afiresh  with  demental  life. 

Thommm, 

See  winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train ; 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms. 

7%oiiMoii*«  Soaaona, 

Oh  winter !  ruler  of  th*  inverted  year, 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet-tike  ashos  filled. 

Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 

Fring'd  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 

Than  those  of  age ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  douds, 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne, 

A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels. 

But  urg'd  by  storms  along  its  slipp*ry  way; 

I  love  thee,  all  ualovdy  as  thou  seem'st. 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art 

Coi0per*s  Taok, 

I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbM  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

Cowper'9  Tath, 

Let  winter  oome !  let  pdar  spirits  sweep 

The  darkening  vrorld  and  tempest-troubled  deep! 

Though  boundless  snows  the  wither'd  heath  d^ 

form. 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  thro*  the  storm 
Yet  shall  the  smile  of  sodal  love  repay 
With  mental  light  the  melanchdy  day  I 
And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o*er. 
The  ioe-chain*d  waters  dumbering  on  the  shorei, 
How  bright  the  &gots  in  his  little  hole 
Blase  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pietnr*d  wmL 

Camj3beW$  Pkawrea  of  Haft. 

Whitar  than  the  mountain's  sleet 
Ere  from  the  dood  that  gave  it  birth. 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

Byrom*9  Oitumr 
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WISDOM -WIT. 


'T  Li  winter,  yet  there  u  no  sound 

Along  the  air 
Of  winds  upon  their  battle-gfroundi 

But  gently  there, 

The  snow  is  falling,  ^  all  around 

How  fair— how  fair! 

Ralph  Bo^ 

The  keen,  clear  air— the  splendid  sight— 

We  waken  to  a  world  of  ice ; 
Where  all  things  are  enshrin*d  in  light, 

As  by  some  genie*s  quaint  device. 
*T  is  winter's  jubilee  —  this  day 

His  stores  their  countless  treasures  yield ; 
See  how  the  diamond  glances  play 

In  ceaseless  blaze  from  tree  and  field. 

JkndmM  NcttiM, 
GSently  as  lilies  shed  their  leaves, 

When  summer  days  are  fair, 
The  feathery  snow  comes  floating  down. 

Like  blossoms  on  the  air ; 
And  o*er  the  world  like  angel's  wing 

Unfidding  soft  and  white, 
It  broods  above  the  brown,  sere  earth, 

And  filb  with  forms  of  light 

The  dead  and  desolate  domain, 

Where  Winter  holds  his  iron  reign. 

Mr:HdU. 

A  sable  pall  of  sky— the  billowy  hills 

SwathM  in  the  snowy  robe  that  Winter  throws 

So  kindly  over  Nature ;  skeleton  trees. 

FVing*d  with  rich  silver  drapery,  and  stream 

Dumb  in  its  frosty  chains. 

StruC9  Poema. 


WISDOM. 

Wealth,  without  wisdom,  may  live  more  content. 

Than  wit's  enjoycrs  can,  debarr'd  of  wealth 

All  pray  for  riches,  but  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

Of  any  since  Solomon  that  pray'd  for  wit 

Tailar*$  Hog  hath  bsC  hia  Pmri. 

Excellent  morality !  O  the  vast  extent 

O*  th'  kingdom  of  a  wise  man !  such  a  mind 

Can  sleep  secure,  when  the  brine  kisses  the  mooo. 

And  thank  the  courteous  storm  for  rocking  him ! 

Baron's  Mirza, 

O  wisdom !  if  thy  soft  control 

Can  soothe  the  sickness  of  the  soul. 

Can  bid  the  warring  passions  cease, 

Aud  breathe  the  calm  of  tender  peace  $ 

Wisdom !  I  bless  thy  gentle  sway, 

And  ever,  ever  will  obey. 

Jfri.  BorbmU. 

llitf  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 

Is  womar's  wisdom. 

TennymnCa  PHuecM. 


All  human  wisdom  to  divine  is  foDy ; 

This  truth,  the  wisest  man  made  melancholy. 

DeiilsiR. 

The  wise  do  always  govern  their  own  fiites, 
And  fortune  with  officious  leal  attends 
To  crown  their  enterprises  with  success. 

Abdicated  Prinet. 
Walk 
Boldly  and  wisely  in  that  light  thou  hast; 
There  is  a  hand  above  will  help  thee  on. 

Book's  Fcitaa 

Wisdom  sits  alone, 

Tc^miost  in  heaven ;— «he  is  its  light— its  God 

And  in  the  heart  of  man  she  sits  as  high — 

Though  grovelling  minds  forget  her  oflentifflei, 

Seeing  but  this  world's  idols.    The  pore  mind 

Sees  her  for  ever :  and  in  youth  we  oome 

Flll'd  with  her  sainted  ravishment,  and  kneel, 

Worshipping  God  through  her  sweet  altar  firei, 

And  then  is  knowledge  **  good !" 

WiOtf 's  Pmm. 


WIT. 


A  Jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it 

Shakt,  Lowi'i  Labour  ImL 

The  world's  large  tongue  * 

Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks; 
Full  of  comparisons,  and  wounding  flouts ; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit 

Sbaks,  Love'$  Labour  hoL 

Short-livM  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 

Shako.  LmeaLAmUA, 

Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish;  when  we 

greet 
With  eyes  best  seeming  heaven's  fieiy  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light;  your  capacity. 
If  of  that  nature,  as  to  your  huge  store, 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  batpoaf' 

Shako,  jLo0s'«  LJ^m  JM. 

But,  indeed,  my  invention 

Comes  fKm  my  pate,  as  bird-lime  does  from  friSi 

It  plucks  out  brains  and  alL 

Sh^^OHA 

You  can  *t  expect  that  they  should  be  great  wit% 

Who  have  small  purses,  they  usually 

Sympathize  together ;  wit  b  expensive, 

It  must  be  dieted  with  delicacies. 

It  must  be  suckled  with  the  richest  wines, 

Or  else  it  will  grow  flat  and  dull. 

HfwBdo  Pm  SM»* 


So  get  joQ  hepce  in  peaoe  *  and  tell  the  Datiphin, 
His  jest  win  saTour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it 

Shaki,  Henry  V. 
*T  is  not  a  tale,  't  is  not  a  jest, 
AdmirM  with  laughter  at  a  feast, 
Nor  florid  talk  which  can  that  title  gain. 

The  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 

Cowley. 

Great  wits  have  only  been  preferr'd 

In  princes'  trains  to  be  interr'd. 

And,  when  they  cost  them  nothing,  plac*d 

Among  their  followers  not  the  last ; 

Bat  while  they  livM  were  &r  enough 

From  all  admittances  kept  ofil 

Butler. 

Tho*  wit  never  can  be  learn'd. 

It  may  be  assum*d,  and  own*d,  and  earned. 

And  like  our  noblest  fVuita,  improved ; 

By  being  transplanted  and  removM. 

BuOer. 

All  wit  does  but  divert  men  from  the  road 

In  which  things  vulgarly  are  understood. 

And  force  mistake  and  ignorance  to  own 

A  better  sense  than  commonly  is  known. 

'  BtUler. 

Too  much  or  too  little  wit 

Do  only  render  the  owners  fit 

For  nothing,  but  to  be  undone 

Much  easier  than  if  they  'd  none. 

BtdUr. 

A  man  of  quick  and  active  wit 

For  drudgery  b  more  unfit. 

Compared  to  those  of  duller  parts. 

Than  running-nags  to  draw  in  cartSt 

BtdUr. 

We  grant,  ahho'  he  had  much  wit, 

H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about; 

Unless  on  holy-days,  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  da 

BuUer. 

Wit  like  tierce  claret,  when  *t  begins  to  pall. 
Neglected  lies,  and  's  of  no  use  at  all ; 
But,  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay. 
Turns  vinegar  and  comes  again  in  play. 

Roehetter. 

True  wit  b  everlasting,  like  the  sun. 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  retir*d, 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir*d : 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit, 

E*en  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit. 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  described  by  none. 

Buckingham,  \ 


Wer  *t  possible  that  wit  could  turn  a  penny. 
Poets  might  then  grow  rich  as  weQ  as  any : 
For  *tis  not  wit  to  have  a  great  estate. 
The  blind  efibct  of  fortune  and  of  fate ; 
Since  ofl  we  see  a  coxcomb  dull  and  vain. 
Brim  full  of  cash,  yet  empty  in  his  brain : 
Nor  b  it  wit  that  makes  the  lawyer  prize 
His  dazzled  gown ;  its  knavery  in  disguise : 
Nor  is  it  wit  that  drills  the  statesman  on 
To  waste  the  sweets  of  life,  so  quickly  gone : 
For  *t  is  not  wit  that  brings  a  man  to  hanging, 
That  goes  not  further  than  a  harmless  bangbg. 

Buckingham* 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  7 
Punbh  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ! 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  7 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 
To  that  unfeather*d  two  legg*d  thing  —  a  son. 

Dryden. 

With  short  plummets  hoav'n*s  deep  well  we  sound, 
That  vast  abyss  where  human  wit  is  drowned. 
In  our  small  skiff  we  must  not  launch  too  far ; 
We  here  but  coasters,  not  discoverers,  are. 

JhydetL 

How  hard  soe*er  it  be  to  bridle  wit. 

Yet  memory  ofl  no  loss  requires  the  bit 

How  many  hurried  by  its  fixroe  away. 

For  ever  in  the  land  of  gossips  stray ! 

Usurp  the  province  of  the  nurse  to  lull, 

Without  her  privilege  of  being  dull ! 

Tales  upon  tales  they  arise  ten  stories  high. 

Without  regard  to  use  or  symmetry. 

StaUngJUet. 

The  rays  of  wit  gild  wheresoc'er  they  strike. 
But  are  not  therefore  fit  for  all  alike ; 
They  charm  the  lively,  but  the  grave  oflknd. 
And  raise  a  foe  as  often  as  9.  fi'iend : 
Like  the  resbtless  beams  of  blazing  light. 
That  cheer  the  strong  and  pain  the  weakly  sight 

SiUdngfleH 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wit^ 

And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits : 

Young's  universal  passion,  pride. 

Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 

Swift 

Unhappy  wit,  like  roost  mistaken  things. 

Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings. 

In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast: 

But  soon  the  short-liv*d  vanity  is  lost , 

Like  some  foir  flow'r  the  early  spring  supplies 

That  gaily  blooms,  but  e'en  in  bloonung  dies 

47» 


WITCHES. 


TnM  wit  is  nature  to  adTsntage  drett,  , 
What  oft  wai  thoogfht,  but  ne*er  so  irell  ezprest. 
Something,  whoee  truth  coayiiieM  at  tight  we  find 
That  givea  us  baek  the  imagis  of  our  mind. 

Modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 

For  works  maj  have  mora  wit  than  does  *em  good. 

As  bodies  perish  through  exoess  of  blood. 

Pope. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine. 

And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  eT*rj  line ; 

PleasM  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit; 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit 

Wit,  a  true  pagan,  deifies  the  brute. 

And  lifts  oor  swine-enjoyments  from  the  mire. 

Ymmg^wNigii  Tkmifki$. 
fiense  is  our  helmet,  wit  Is  but  the  plume. 
The  plume  exposes,  *t  is  our  helmet  saves. 
Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound ; 
When  cut  by  wit,  it  easts  a  brighter  beam ; 
Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still. 

young's  Night  ThoughU, 

Who,  fi>r  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart. 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart? 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet. 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set. 
Their  want  of  edge  fi*om  their  offence  b  seen, 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen  ; 
The  fiimo  men  give  is  for  ths  joy  they  find ; 
Dull  is  the  jester  when  the  joke's  unkind. 

Yimrif's  Lose  if  Ams. 

Wit  makes  an  enterpriser ;  sense  a  man. 

Wisdom  is  rare  —  wit  abounds. 

Passion  can  give  it;  sometimes  wine  inspires 

Hie  lucky  flash,  and  madness  rarely  fkils. 

IToiifig. 

Prudence  protects  and  guides  us ;  wit  betrays ; 

A  splendid  source  of  ill  ton  thousand  ways ; 

A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense ; 

A  gay  prerogative  firom  common  sense ; 

Unless  strong  judgment  that  wild  thing  can  tame. 

And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  fame. 

The  pride  of  nature  would  as  soon  admit 

Competitors  in  empire  as  in  wit ; 

Onward  they  rush  at  fkme's  imperious  call, 

And  less  than  greatest,  would  not  be  at  alL 

ChttMl 

WITCHES  and  WITCHCRAFT. 

For  he  by  words  could  call  out  of  the  sky 
Both  sun  and  moon,  and  make  them  him  obey : 
The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  main>land  dry. 
And  darksom  night  he  eke  could  turn  to  day; 


Hqge  hosts  of  men  he  ooold  alone  dismay. 
And  hosts  of  men  of  meanest  things  could  ftamSi 
Whenso  he  list  his  enemies  to  firay, 
That  to  this  day  lor  terror  of  his  fame 
Hie  fiends  do  quake,  when  any  him  to  them  doet 
name.  Spenatr'M  Fairy  Qstca. 

What  are  these, 

So  wither'd  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 

And  yet  are  on't? 

8htk$.MgMk 

I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  yon  profess, 
Howe'er  you  came  to  know  it,  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  wavei 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warder's  heads; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  trea- 
sure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  a.k  you.  ^,j^  ^^^ 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  wiO 

not; 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 

Your  fiivours,  nor  your  hates. 

Shaks,  MaehdK 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  ha^? 

What  is't  you  do  7 

Shak$.  Maebdh, 

Say  horn  whence 
Yon  owe  this  strange  intelligence  7  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  7  speak,  I  cfaar^ 
you.  Shaki,  Macbdk. 

Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 

From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 

Into  the  flame. 

Shah,  Macbdk 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain. 

Shah.  M^bedL 

And  be  the  juggling  fiends  no  more  belicT'd, 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  break  it  to  oor  hope. 

Shah,  Mdcidk 

Infected  be  the  air  wherein  they  ride ; 

And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them ! 

Shakt,  JTscM. 


I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits ; 
But  you — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stoin'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innooents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  witli  a  thousand  vicesf— 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 

Sluiki,  Henry  VL    Pari  L 

I  spyM  a  witherM  hag  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  alid  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  sealding  rheum  were  gaU*d  and  red^ 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seem*d 

witherM, 
And  on  her  erook*d  shoulders  had  she  wrap*t 
The  tatterM  remnants  of  an  old  stripM  hanging, 
Whioh  serv'd  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 

Otwajft  Orphan, 

These  midnight  hags. 
By  ftrce  of  potent  spells,  of  bloody  cbaraoters. 
And  conjurations,  horrible  to  hear. 
Call  fiends  and  spectres  from  the  yawning  deep, 
And  set  the  ministers  of  hell  at  work. 

•  Rowe*9  Jane  Short, 

She  said,  and  rais'd  her  skinny  hand 
As  in  defianee  to  high  heaven. 
And  stretch*d  her  long  lean  finger  forth. 
And  spake  aloud  the  words  of  power. 

Southt^9  Thaiaba, 

I  have  led 

A  life  toe  stirring  fer  those  vague  beliefs 

Tliat  superstition  builds  in  solitude. 

Mi»9.  Landcn, 

Our  vjitehu  are  no  longer  old, 
And  wrinkled  beldames,  Satan-sold, 
But  young  and  gay  and  laughing  creatures, 
With  the  hearths  sunshine  on  their  features; 
Their  sorcery —  the  light  which  dances 
When  the  raised  lid  unveils  its  ghinces, 
And  the  low-breathed  and  gentle  ton« 
Faintly  responding  unto  ours. 
Soft,  dream-like  as  a  fairy's  moan, 

Aboive  its  Bightly  ckMiag  flowers. 

WUUur. 


WOMAN. 

Ye  gentle  ladies !  in  whose  sovereign  power 
Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  kfl. 
And  the  hearts  of  men,  as  your  eternal  dower. 
In  iron  chains  of  libe^y  bereft. 
Delivered  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gifl. 
Be  well  aware  how  yon  the  same  do  use, 
Thai  pride  do  not  to  tyranny  you  lifl, 
Lest  if  men  yvu  of  cruelty  accuse. 
He  firom  yoA  take  that  chiefilom  which  ye  do 
fthoNu  Speruer^i  Fairy  Queau 


Trust  not  the  treason  of  those  smiling  looks. 
Until  ye  have  their  guileful  trains  well  tredc. 
For  they  are  liken  unto  golden  hooks. 
That  fiom  the  foolish  fish  their  bates  do  hide. 

Spen$ar» 

But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  fair  maid 
To  use  him  so,  that  loved  her  so  well  7 
Or  who  with  bkme  can  justly  her  upbraid. 
For  loving  not  —  for  who  can  love  compel 
And  sooth  to  say,  it  is  ibol-hardy  thing 
Rashly  to  whiten  creatures  so  divine  7 
For  demigods  tliey  be,  and  first  did  spring 
From  heaven,  though  grafl  in  frailness  feminine. 

Spenser* 

Men*s  due  deserts  each  reader  may  recite. 
For  men  of  men  do  make  a  goodly  show. 
But  women's  works  can  never  come  to  light ; 
No  mortal  man  their  fkmous  acts  may  know ; 
No  writer  will  a  little  time  bestow, 
The  worthy  acts  of  women  to  repeat ; 
Though  their  renown  and  the  deserts  be  great. 

Mirror  for  Magioiratet. 

A  woman  mov*d  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  berefl  of  beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Shake.  Taming  the  Shrew, 

Why  are  our  bodies  sofi,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world ; 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts. 

Shake,  Taming  the  Shrew, 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitifiil,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  -—  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shake,  Henry  VL    Part  III, 

*T  is  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  w<»ien  proud : 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
*T  is  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wondered  at. 

Shake.  Henry  VI,    Part  III 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 

Is  not  more  loathM,  than  an  effeminate  man 

In  time  of  action. 

Shake,  TroUue  and  Creeeida, 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endearM. 

Shake.  Much  Ado  about  Nothth^ 

We  cannot  fight  for  bve  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo*d,  and  were  not  made  to  woe 
SMte.  URdeummer  Nighfe  Dream. 


MO 
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When  maidens  rae, 
Men  gvn  like  gods:  but  when  they  weep  and 

kneelf 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

ShakM,  Meaaurefar  Afcoture. 

In  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men. 

Shaka.  Meamurefir  Mmnare, 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed ;  Cato*s  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  fatherM  and  so  husbanded  7 

8hak9.  Jtdttie  Ctuar, 

You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 
Have  too  a  woman*8  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty. 

ShakM.  Henry  VIIL 

Maids  in  modesty  say  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe  — 
Aye,        Shak$.  Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman^s  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Shakepeart, 

One  woman  reads  another's  character. 
Without  the  tedious  trouble  of  decyphering. 

Jonaon'a  Neto  Inn. 

What  a  plague 
Of  varied  torture  is  a  woman's  heart ! 
How  like  a  peacock's  tail«  with  diff 'rent  lights 
They  differ  from  themselves !  the  very  air 
Alters  the  aspen  humours  of  their  bloods, 
Now  excellent  good,  now  super-excellent  bad. 

Sir  Gile$  Goo9e-Cap, 

He  is  a  parricide  to  his  mother's  name. 

And  with  an  impious  hand  murthers  her  fiune, 

Thai  wrongs  the  praise  of  women;  that  dares 

wnte 
Libels  on  saints,  or  with  foul  ink  requite 
The  milk  they  lent  us :  better  sex,  command 
To  your  defence,  my  more  religious  hand 
At  sword  or  pen ;  yours  was  the  nobler  birth ; 
For  you  of  man  were  made,  man  but  of  earth. 
The  son  of  dust 

RandoLpiCa  Praiae  of  Woman. 

Virtue  sure 
Were  blmd  as  fertnne,  should  she  choose  the  poor 
Kough  cottage,  man,  to  live  in,  and  despise 
Tl  dwell  m  you,  the  stately  edifice. 

Randiph^a  Praiae  of  Women. 


Why  in  this  work  did  the  creation  rest, 
But  that  eternal  Providence  thought  yon  best 
Of  all  his  six  days'  labour  7    Beasts  shodd  do 
Homage  to  man,  but  man  shall  wait  on  yoo. 
You  are  of  a  comelier  sight,  of  daintier  toodi, 
A  tender  flesh,  and  colour  bright,  and  such 
As  Pariana  see  in  marble ;  skin  more  fsir. 
More  glorious  head,  and  far  more  glorious  hair, 
Eyes  full  of  grace  and  quickness ;  purer  roses 
Blush  in  your  cheeks ;  a  milder  white  composes 
Your  stately  fronts ;  your  breath  more  sweet  than 

his 
Breathes  spice,  and  nectar  drops  at  ev'ry  kiss, 

Randolph*»  Praiae  ef  Wemn. 

Thus  perfect  creatures,  if  detraction  rise 
Against  your  sex,  dispute  but  with  your  eyes. 
Your  hand,  your  lip,  your  brow,  there  will  be  leot 
So  subtle  and  so  strong  an  argument. 
Will  teach  the  Stoic  his  af»ction  too, 
And  call  the  Cynic  from  his  tub  to  woo. 

RanddpICa  Prmaa  ef  Wamn. 

She  show'd  that  her  soft  sex  contains  strong  mindi, 
Such  as  evap'rates  through  the  coarser  male; 
As  through  coarse  stone  elixir  pa«sage  finds, 
Which  scarce  through  finer  crystal  can  eihale. 

Sir  W.  DatenanVa  Gendiben. 
A  woman's  will 
Is  not  80  strong  in  anger,  as  her  skill 

Sir  W.  Davenanta  Aibaati, 
Oh  what  a  feeble  fort 's  a  woman's  heart, 
Betray'd  by  nature,  and  besieg'd  by  art ! 

Fane'a  Lone  in  the  Deri 

No  woman  takes  herself  to  be  a  moneter : 
Yet  she  would  be  so,  if  her  eyes  were  store, 
Her  lips  of  roses,  and  her  feoe  of  lilies : 
Why,  traps  were  made  fer  fexes,  gins  for  hares, 
Lime-twigs  fer  birds,  and  lies  and  oaths  for  women. 

Fane'a  Seerifot. 
O  women,  men's  subduers ! 
Nature's  extremes,  no  mean  is  to  be  had. 
Excellent  good  or  infinitely  bad. 

DanenforVa  King  John  ami  MetiUa, 

He 's  a  fed,  who  thinks  by  fiirce,  or  skill. 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will 

Tuke'^a  Adventurea  of  Jive  Hmn. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  soflness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace, 
He  fer  God  only,  she  fer  God  and  him. 

MUum'a  Pandiat  Led, 

Thus  it  shall  befid 
Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  overturning 
Lets  her  will  rule :  restraint  she  will  not  brook, 
And  lefi  to  herself^  if  evil  thence  ensos. 
She  first  his  weak  indolgenoe  vrill  aeoose. 

ArOten'f  Pmadiae  Ltd. 
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MI 


O  fkireflt  of  ereatioii,  lut  and  bett 
OC  an  Ood*8  works,  creature  in  whom  exc^M 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  ibnn*d, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 

Mtkon*§  ParadUe  Lost 

0  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 

With  spirit  masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  cartli,  this  fair  defect 

Of  nature  7 

MUUm'M  Paradin  LoH, 

Ladies,  though  to  your  conquering  eyes 
Love  owes  its  chiefest  victories, 
And  borrows  those  bright  arms  from  you 
With  which  he  does  the  world  subdue ; 
Yet  you  yourselves  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefs  of  love. 
Then  wrack  not  lovers  with  disdain. 
Lest  love  on  yon  revenge  their  pain ; 
You  are  not  free,  because  you*re  fair. 
The  boy  did  not  his  mother  spare : 
Thongh  beauty  be  a  killBig  dart. 
It  is  BO  annoor  for  the  heart 

Sir  Cfeorg9  EAer^ft, 

Many  are  i^  eaoh  region  passing  fair 
As  the  noon-sky ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Then  mortal  creature,  graceful  and  discreet. 
Expert  in  am*tous  arts,  eachantmg  tongues 
Persuasive,  virgin  majesty,  with  mild 
And  eweet  alby'^  yet  terrible  t*  approach, 
SkillM  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 

JfUfon*f  ParadUe  Regained, 

You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  yea  fly, 

And  kifl  with  a  retiring  eye ; 

Retire  the  more,  the  more  we  press, 

To  draw  us  into  ambushes. 

Butler^e  HudtbroM, 

O  woman !  lovely  woman !  nature  made  you. 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you; 
There  *s  in  you,  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven : 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
EStemal  joy,  and  everlasting  love. 

Otway'*e  Vemee  Pretened, 

They  caUM  ibr  tea  and  chocolate, 
And  ftH  into  their  usual  chat, 
Discoursing,  with  important  face. 
On  ribbons,  &iib»  and  gloves,  and  hoe. 

^Bi0^*s  Cmdemm  and  Fsmsos. 

Beshrew  my  heart,  but  it  is  wondering  strange ; 
Sure  there  is  something  more  than  witchcrafl  in 

them, 
That  masters  ev'n  the  wisest  of  us  all. 

RoutU  Jane  Shwe,  | 


How  poor  a  thing  is  he,  how  worthy  scorn. 
Who  loaves  the  guidance  of  imperial  manhood 
To  such  a  pakry  piece  of  stuff  as  this ! 
A  moppet  made  of  prettiness  and  pride; 
That  ofiener  does  her  giddy  fiincies  change, 
Than  glittering  dew^rops  in  the  sun  do  oeloars. 

Mowe*9  Jane  Shcre 

A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain. 
The  creature  woman,  rises  now  to  reign. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  beauty  fbrm*d  to  fly ; 
New  love  begins,  a  love  produced  to  die ; 
New  parts  distress  the  troubled  scene  of  life. 
The  fondling  mistress,  and  the  ruling  wife. 

PamdPe  Heeiod. 

Women  were  made  to  give  our  eyes  delight ; 
A  female  sloven  is  an  odious  sight 

Young'e  Love  of  Fame. 

O  my  shame ! 
I  sue,  and  sue  in  vain ;  it  is  most  just : 
When  women  sue,  they  sue  to  be  deny'd. 

Ymmffe  Revenge 

In  life,  how  weak,  how  helpless,  is  a  wonum ! 

Soon  hurt,  in  happinev  itself  unsafe. 

And  of^n  wounded,  while  she  plucks  the  rose 

So  properly  the  object  of  affliction. 

That  heav'n  is  pleas*d  to  make  distress  becon^ 

her, 
And  dresses  her  most  amiably  in  tears. 

Ycwi^'s  Retfenge* 

So  the  gay  lady,  with  ezoeasive  oare, 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  and  air  : 
Furs,  pearls  and  plome,  the  glittering  thing  dis- 

phiya. 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

Oafe  Rur^Sptm, 
Who  trusts  himself  to  woman,  or  to  vraves. 
Should  never  hazard  what  he  fears  to  lose : 
For  he  that  ventures  all  his  hopes  like  me, 
On  the  firail  promise  of  a  woman's  smiles, 
like  no  will  be  deoeiv'd,  and  curse  his  fbUy. 

Oidmisos*f  Ommnor  ef  C^fprm$, 

And  yet  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill. 
Woman  *s  at  best  a  contradiction  stilL 
Heaven  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favourite  blest, 
Your  lo^  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules 
Your  taste  of  Cbllies,  with  our  scorn  of  ftols 
Reserve  with  firankness,  art  with  truth  aB«ed 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride  * 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ovsr  new; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  prodnoss^^yoa. 

Pipe's  Moral  Eum0 

A  T 
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Ah !  (Hend !  to  dazxle  let  the  Yun  design ; 

To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart,  be  thine ! 

That  eharm  shall  grow,  while  that  fatigues  the 

ring, 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing : 
So  when  the  sun*s  broad  beam  has  tired  the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light, 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines, 
And  unobeerv*d,  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

P<^*s  Mond  Essayt. 
Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens ! 
Power  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means : 
In  youth  they  conquer  with  so  wild  a  rage. 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age : 
For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy  they  roam, 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 

Pqpe*t  Moral  Etsoyg, 

\Mien  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast. 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost. 

Addi$on*9  Cato, 
Ten  thousand  curses  fiisten  on  *em  both ! 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance. 
Undo  what  I  *ve  been  lab*ring  all  this  while ! 

AddUoiCs  Caio. 
Oh,  wretched  woman !  oh,  defenceless  sez ! 
Of  the  whole  animated  race  most  helpless. 
We  purchase  slavery  with  wealth  and  honours ; 
And  when  we  take  a  husband,  buy  a  tyrant ; 
A  stern  domestic  £ije ;  morose,  unjust ; 
Bound  by  no  law  himseliv  and  yet  demanding 
A  strict  obedience  from  the  frail  and  weak. 

C,  Joknson'9  Medm. 

I  am  a  woman !  nay,  a  woman  wrong*d ! 
And  when  our  sez  from  injuries  take  fire. 
Our  softness  turns  to  fury  —  and  our  thoughts 
Breathe  vengeance  and  destruction. 

SatagtU  Sir  Tkamaa  Overbwry, 

Not  ev'n  the  soldier's  fury,  raisM  in  war, 
The  rage  of  tyrants,  when  defiance  stings  'em ! 
Tlie  pride  of  priests,  so  bloody  when  in  power  I 
Are  half  so  dreadful  as  a  woman's  vengeance. 

Sttwge^M  Sir  Thomas  Overhwy, 
Grief  is  the  unhappy  charter  of  our  sez ; 
The  gods  who  gave  us  readier  tears  to  shed, 
%irave  us  more  cause  to  shed  them. 

Whitehead's  Creusa, 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great ; 
\  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat : 
Iler  fairest  virtues  fly  fhun  public  sight ; 
Domestic  worth, — that  shuns  too  strong  a  light 

Lord  LyUUton, 

One  only  care  your  gentle  breasts  should  movey 
Th*  important  business  of  your  life  is  love. 

Lord  LyUldon, 


To  train  the  foUage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn; 

To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page; 

To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year, 

And  heighten  nature's  dainties ;  in  their  net 

To  rear  the  graces  into  second  life ; 

To  give  society  its  highest  taste ; 

Well-ordered  home  man's  best  delight  to  make 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill. 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art. 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  Uiss, 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life :  ~ 

This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Thomtont  SvMim 

Simple  woman 

Is  weak  in  intellect,  as  well  as  frame, 

And  judges  often  firom  che  partial  voice 

That  soothes  her  wishes  most 

SmtUktes  RtpciU 

O  ifc-oman ! 

Such  is  thy  varying  nature,  that  the  waves 

Are  not  more  fluctuating  than  thy  opinion. 

Nor  sooner  are  displac'd. 

Havat^s  King  Charies  L 

Why,  what  a  wilful,  wayward  thing  is  woman ! 

Even  in  their  best  pursuits  so  loose  of  soul. 

That  every  breath  of  passion  shakes  their  frame, 

And  every  fancy  turns  them. 

JVoficis't  A^esjf. 

Woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  stonn. 
Short  as  it  is  violent 

Joanna  BaUUtfs  BanL 

I  have  no  skill  in  woman's  changeful  moods, 
Tears  without  grief  and  smiles  without  a  joy. 

Maturings  Bertraa. 

Ladies,  like  towns  besieg'd,  fer  honour's  sake. 
Will  some  defence,  or  its  appearance,  make. 

Crabbe. 

The  world  was  sad  !  —  the  garden  was  a  wild ! 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh'd — ^till  woman  smiled. 

CampheWs  Pleasures  tfHope 

And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears. 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endeara, 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won. 
Oh  I  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  ran. 

Campb^s  Pleasures  tfHopt 

For  she  was  timid  as  the  wintry  flower. 
That,  whiter  than  the  snow  it  blooms  among. 
Droops  its  feir  head  submissive  to  the  power 
Of  every  angry  blast  which  sweeps  along, 
Sparing  the  lovely  trembler,  while  the  strong 
Majestic  tenants  of  the  leafless  wood 
It  levels  low.    But  ah  I  the  pitying  song 
Must  tell  how,  than  the  tempest's  self  more  rndei 
Fierce  wrath  and  cruel  hate  their  suppliant  pref 
pursued.  Jlfrf.  7^^^''  P^f^ 
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Life  with  you, 
GIowi  in  the  hrain  and  dances  in  the  arteries; 
T  is  like  the  wine  some  joyous  g^est  hath  quaff  *d 
Tliat  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Old  Play,    AnUquaty. 

In  peasant  life  we  might  have  known 
As  ftir  a  ikoe,  as  sweet  a  tone ; 
Bat  village  notes  oould  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody. 
And  ne*er  in  cottage  maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state. 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great 

Scott's  R6ki^» 

But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul, 
And  bade  their  mournful  musings  fly, 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh* 

ScoWb  RAeby, 

O,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 

Seolfa  Mairmion. 

Still  panting  o'er  a  crowd  to  reign. 
More  joy  it  gives  to  woman's  breast 
To  make  ten  frigid  coxcombs  vain, 

Than  one  true  manly  lover  blest! 

Aoorv. 

Away,  away — you're  all  the  same, 
A  fluttering,  smiling,  jilting  throng ! 
Oh,  by  my  soul  I  bum  with  shame, 

To  think  I  've  been  your  slave  so  long ! 

Jboots. 

Away,  away — your  smOe  's  a  curse ; 
Oh,  blot  me  from  the  race  of  men. 
Kind  pitying  heaven !  by  death  or  worse, 
Before  I  love  such  things  again. 

Moor€» 

And  nymphs  were  there,  whose  very  eyes 
Beem'd  almost  to  exhale  in  sighs ; 
Whose  every  litde  ringlet  thrill'd, 

As  if  with  soul  and  passion  fill'd ! 

Moore. 

Oh,  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 

(s  beauty,  cnrtain'd  fhnn  the  sight 

Of  the  gross  world,  illumining 

One  only  mansion  with  her  light : 

Unseen  by  man's  disturbing  eye  — 

The  flower  that  blooms  beneath  the  sea 

Too  deep  for  sun-beams,  doth  not  lie 

Hid  in  more  chaste  obscurity ! 

Afoore's  Latta  Rookk 


Yet  was  there  light  around  her  brow, 

A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes. 

Which  show'd  —  though  wandering  eartmrard 

now  — 
Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 
Yes — for  a  spirit,  pure  as  hers. 
Is  always  pure,  e'en  while  it  errs ; 
As  sunshine  broken  in  the  riD, 
Though  turn'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still ! 

Jtfoore's  LaUa  Ronkh 
New  Eves  in  all  her  daughters  came. 
As  strong  to  charm,  as  weak  to  err, 
As  sure  of  man  through  praise  and  blame, 
Whate'er  they  brought  him,  pride  or  shame. 
Their  still  unreasoning  worshipper  — 
And  wheresoe'er  they  smil'd,  the  same 
Enchantress  of  both  soul  and  frame. 
Into  whose  hands  from  first  to  last. 
This  world  with  all  its  destinies. 
Devotedly  by  heaven  seems  cast. 
To  save  or  damn  it  as  they  please ! 

Moore*  0  Looet  of  the  Ang^ 

Raptur'd  he  quits  each  dozing  sage. 

Oh  woman !  for  thy  lovelier  page ! 

Sweet  book  I  unlike  the  books  of  art. 

Whose  errors  are  thy  fliirest  part ; 

In  whom  the  dear  errata  column 

Is  the  best  page  in  all  the  volume ! 

Jkf oors. 

Oh  woman !  whose  ftrm  and  whose  soul 

Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  wt 

pursue! 
Whether  sunn'd  in  the  tropics,  or  chill'd  at  tha 

pole. 

If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too ! 

JIfbors. 
The  very  first 
Of  human  lift  must  spring  fhxn  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  tanght  yoa  from  her 

lips. 
Your  first  tears  qoench'd  by  her,  and  your  last 

sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them* 

ByrotCe  Sardanapaluo, 
But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth. 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and  cafan  and  quiet, 
Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerfiil  without  mirth, 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  more  nigh  it 
Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 
Which  some  call  **  the  sublime ;"  I  wish  thby  'a 

try  it: 

I  've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  womeUt 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  then  seamen. 

Byron 
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What  they  uk  in  ught  that  tCMwhas  on 
Tlie  heart,  ia  dearer  to  their  ftelingp  or 
Their  fimcy,  thaa  the  whole  eacternai  world. 

Byron**  Sardmiafdiui 

She  was  like  me  in  fineaments — her  ejee, 
Her  air,  her  features,  all,  to  the  vexy  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 
Bat  softenM  all,  and  temper'd  into  heauty ; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — ^which  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her ; 
Humility— and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine— her  virtues  were  her  own. 

ByrtuC*  Manfred, 

Some  waits;  some  draw:  ffune  fttfaom  the  abyvs 

Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 

With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits, 

While  others  have  a  genins  tum*d  fat  fits. 

Byron* 

Man  to  man  so  oft  unjust 
Is  always  so  to  woman :  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treacheiy  is  all  their  trust ; 
Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  deqxmd 

Over  their  idoL 

Byron. 

Such  was  the  daughter  of  tiie  ooathem  seas, 
Herself  a  biHow  i«  her  energies. 
To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness. 
Nor  fbel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grow  le«. 

Byron**  Utand, 

Oh !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read. 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  tonUeis  toy  ftr  tyrants' loot? 

BffntCM  Oieumr, 

Her  eye*,  dark  charm  *t  were  tain  to  tell. 

But  gase  on  that  of  the  gaxelle. 

It  will  assut  thy  frncy  well. 

As  large,  as  languishingly  dark. 

But  sod  beam'd  ferth  in  every  spark 

That  darted  fhnn  beneath  the  lid. 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Oiamschid. 

Yes,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  day, 

Bv  Alia !  I  wodd  answer  nay. 

Bfnm*9  Oimmtr, 

Pair  as  tin  first  that  fbU  of  womankind. 
When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling ; 
MFheutt  inidge  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her  mind— 
Bm  woe  beguU*d  — and  ever  more  beguiling. 

Byron'*  Biid%  tfAbydtm. 


Soft  as  the  memory  of  huriad  love ; 
Pure  as  the  pr^r  which  childhood  waib  dMfve; 
Wa*  she —the  daughter  of  that  rude  dd  chie£ 

Byvnn'*  Bride  efAhfim. 

Nought  can  to  peace  the  busy  female  charm, 
And  if  she  can't  do  good,  she  must  do  harm. 

Hon,  G.  Lemk, 

Still  woman  draws  new  power,  new  empire,  itin 
From  every  blessing  and  fit>m  every  ill 
Vioe  on  her  bosom  Idls  remorsefiil  care, 
And  virtue  hopes  congenial  virtue  there. 
Still  she  most  hides  the  strength  that  most  tob- 

dues. 
To  gam  each  end,  its  opposite  pursues; 
Lures  by  neglect,  advances  by  delay. 
And  gains  command  by  swearing  to  obey. 

Hem,  O,  Loisi. 


The  fidr  not  always  view  with  favouring  ejes 
The  very  virtuous  or  extremely  wise. 
But,  odd  it  seems,  will  sometimes  rather  take 
Want  with  the  spendthrift,  riot  with  the  rake. 

HmLO.Lami, 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd. 

To  warn,  to  oomfert,  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright. 

With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

'Werdeuertk. 

Women  act  their  parts 
When  they  do  make  their  order'd  houses  knov 
them-  J*  SAortdsn  Kmmiet. 

Happy — happier  far  than  thou, 
With  the  hiurel  on  thy  brow ; 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovdy  but  to  one  on  earth. 

Fairest  and  loveliest  of  created  things, 

By  our  great  Author  in  the  Image  fcm'd 

Of  His  oeleslial  glory,  and  dedgn'd 

To  be  man's  sol»oe. 

WiOimHeiherU 

Bfan  is  but  half  without  woman;  and 

As  do  iddaters  their  faeavedy  gods. 

We  deify  the  things  that  we  adore. 

BmU^eFntMt, 

And  I  marvel,  sir, 
At  those  who  do  not  feel  the  majesty. 
By  heaven !  I'd  almost  said  the  holiness,— 
That  cirdes  round  the  feir  and  virtuous  woman ! 

Ftwieee  Kembie  BidUr. 

Charming  woman  can  true  converts  make. 
We  love  the  precepts  fer  the  teacher's  sake; 
Virtue  in  her  appears  so  bright  and  gay, 
We  hear  with  Measure,  and  with  pride  obey. 

Dr.Froali^ 
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VVoman  Is  not  mideveloirt  man, 

Bat  diverro :  ooold  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Swoet  love  were  ilain,  whose  dearesC  bond  ii  this, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 

Yet  in  the  lon^  years  liker  most  they  grow  { 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wiesUing  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 

•  She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care : 

More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each ; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ*d  in  all  their  powers. 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To  be, 

Selflreverent  each,  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other,  even  ss  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and 

calm: 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 

May  these  things  be! 

Tenmf$on*$  Prineesf, 

Earlier  than  I  know 
ImmersM  in  rich  jbreshadowings  of  the  world, 
I  lov'd  the  woman :  he  that  doth  not,  lives 
A  drowning  lifij,  besotted  in  sweet  self^ 
Or  pinea  in  sad  experience,  worse  than  death, 
Or  keeps  his  wing'd  affections  dipt  with  crime. 

Tennyaon^M  Prineeu, 

Woman !  blest  partner  of  our  joys  and  woes ! 

Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill. 
Untarnished  yet  thy  fi>rid  affection  glows. 

Throbs  with  each  pulse,  and  beats  with  every 
thriU  I 

Bright  o*er  the  wasted  scene  then  hoverest  still. 
Angel  of  comfort  to  the  fiuling  soul ; 

Undaunted  by  the  tempest,  wild  and  chill, 
That  pours  its  restless  and  disastrous  roll 
0*er  all  that  blooms  below,  with  sad  and  hollow 

howl  iRsfid's  Yamoyden, 

» 

A  health  to  sweet  woman  I  the  days  are  no  more, 
When  she  watch'd  Git  her  lord  when  the  revel 

was  o*er, 
And  soothM  the  white  pillow,  and  blushM  when 

he  came, 
As  she  prc8s*d  her  cold  lips  on  his  forehead  of 

flame. 
Alas,  for  the  lov'd  one !  too  spotless  and  fair. 
The  joys  of  his  banquet  to  chasten  and  share ; 
Her  eye  kwt  its  light,  that  his  goblet  might  shine. 
And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  was  dissolved  in  his 

wine.  O.  W,  HdmeB, 


She  had  a  mhid. 

Deep  and  immortal,  and  it  wdnld  not  feed 

On  pageantry.    She  thirsted  for  a  sprin|f 

Of  a  serener  element,  and  drank 

Philosophy,  and  for  a  little  while 

She  was  allay*d,  till  presently  it  turn*d 

Bitter  within  her,  and  her  spirit  grew 

Faint  for  undying  waters.     Then  she  came 

To  the  pure  fount  of  God  —  and  is  athirst 

No  more  —  save,  when  the  *  fever  of  the  world  * 

Falleth  upon  her,  she  will  go  and  breathe 

A  holy  aspiration  after  heaven. 

WiUi$'9  Poem 


In  that  stillness 


Which  most  becomes  a.woman-— cahn  and  hd;^^ 

Thou  sittest  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart, 

Feeding  its  flame. 

LongftUow 

Ah !  woman — in  this  world  of  ours. 

What  gift  can  be  compar'd  to  thee  ? 
How  slow  would  drag  lifb's  weary  hours. 
Though  man's  proud    brow  were   bound  with 
flowers,  N 
And  his  the  wealth  of  land  and  sea. 
If  destin'd  to  exist  alone. 
And  ne'er  call  woman's  heart  his  own. 

George  P,  Morrio 

Yes,  woman's  love  is  flree  from  guile. 

And  pure  as  bright  Aurora's  ray ; 
The  heart  will  melt  before  its  smile. 

And  earthly  objects  fade  away. 
Were  I  the  monarch  of  the  earth. 

And  master  of  tlie  swelling  sea, 
I  would  not  estimate  their  worth. 

Dear  woman,  half  the  price  of  thee. 

Oeorge  P.  JIfo'Tit. 

And  well  the  poet,  at  her  shrine. 
May  bend  and  worship  while  he  woos; 

To  him  she  is  a  thing  divine. 

The  inspiration  of  his  line, 
His  lov'd  one,  and  his  muse. 

If  to  his  song  the  echo  rings 

Of  fkme— 'tis  woman's  voice  he  heois; 
If  ever  from  his  lyre's  proud  strings 
Fbw  sounds,  like  rush  of  angel  wings,  — 
*T  is  that  she  listens  while  he  sings, 

With  blended  smiles  and  tears. 

UtUttL 

Through  snflbring  and  sorrow  thou  hast  pass  d. 
To  show  us  what  a  woman  true  may  be. 

J.  ILLewdL 

Maiden,  when  saoh  a  soul  as  thine  is  bom, 
The  moming-stars  their  ancient  music  make. 

48 
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Thej  tpake  not  a  word; 
Bat,  like  domb  statues,  or  breathless  stones, 
StarM  on  each  other,  and  Iook*d  deadly  pale. 

Shak$.  Richard  III. 

Behold,  our  infancies  in  tales  delight. 
That  bolt  like  hedgehog^oills  the  hair  upright 

Dr.  WoleoCa  Peter  Pindar. 

The  handsome  bar-tnuds  stare,  as  mute  as  fishes ; 
And  sallow  waiters,  frighten*d,  drop  their  dishes ! 

Dr.  WtieW9  Peter  Pindar. 

**  I^agara !    Wonder  of  this  western  world. 
And  half  the  world  beside !  hail  beauteous  queen 
Of  cataracts !"  «-  an  angel  who  had  been 
0*er  heaven  and  earth  spoke  thus. 

Mrs,  Maria  BroAe. 


WORDS. 

Some  know  no  joy  like  what  a  word  can  raise, 
llaul'd  through  a  language's  perplexing  maze; 
Till  on  a  mate  that  seems  t*  agree  they  light. 
Like  man  and  wife  that  still  are  opposite  ; 
Not  lawyers  at  the  bar  play  more  with  sense, 
When  brought  to  their  last  trope  of  eloquence, 
Than  they  on  eyery  subject,  great  or  small, 
At  clubs  or  councils,  at  a  church  or  ball ; 
They  cry  we  rob  them  of  their  tributes  duo ; 
Alas !  how  can  we  laugh  and  pity  too  7 

StUUngJUeVi  Eeeay  on  Canvereatien. 

Words  are  the  soul's  embassadors,  who  go 
Abroad  upon  her  errands  to  and  fro ; 
They  are  the  sole  expounders  of  the  mind. 
And  correspondence  keep  'twixt  all  mankind. 
They  are  those  airy  keys  that  ope  (and  wrest 
Sometimes)  the  locks  and  hinges  of  the  breast 
By  them  the  heart  makes  sallies :  wit  and  sense 
Belong  to  them :  they  are  the  quintessence 
Of  those  ideas  which  the  thoughts  distil. 
And  so  calcine  and  melt  again,  until 
They  drop  forth  into  accents ;  in  whom  hes 
The  salt  of  &ncy,  and  all  Acuities. 

James  HoimL 

'T  is  only  man  ctut  words  create. 

And  cut  the  air  to  sounds  articulate 

By  nature's  special  charter*    Nay,  speech  can 

Make  a  shrewd  discrepance  'twixt  man  and  man : 

Tt  doth  the  gentleman  fit)m  clown  discover ; 

And  from  a  fool  the  grave  philosopher ; 

As  Solon  said  to  one  in  judgment  weak, 

*  thought  tnee  wise  until  I  heard  thee  speak. 

Jamei  Howd. 


Words  are  the  life  of  knowledge ;  they  set  &9^ 
And  bring  forth  truth  by  way  of  midwifery; 
The  activ*st  creatures  of  the  teeming  brain. 
The  judges  who  the  inward  man  arraign: 
Reason's  chief  engine  and  artillery 
To  batter  error,  and  make  falsehood  fly ; 
The  cannons  of  the  mind,  who  sometimes  bounce 
Nothing  but  war,  then  peace  again  pronounce. 

Jamea  Howd. 

Words  have  wings,  and,  as  soon  as  their  cage, 

the 
Mouth,  is  open'd,  out  they  fly,  and  mount  beyond 
Our  reach  and  past  recovery :  like  lightning, 
They  can't  be  stopt,  but  break  their  passage 

through 
The  smallest  crannies,  and  penetrate 
Sometimes  the  thickest  walls ;  their  nature  *s  as 
Expansive  as  the  light 

NemUU  Poor  Scholar. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and 

mend; 
But  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Roeammum 

Where  do  the  words  of  Greece  and  Rome  excel. 
That  England  may  not  please  the  ear  as  well  7 
What  mighty  magic 's  in  the  place  or  air. 
That  all  perfection  needs  must  centre  there  7 
In  states  let  strangers  thirdly  be  preferr'd, 
In  state  of  letters  merit  should  be  heard. 

ChurchiU, 

— Words  are  things ;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think.  Byrem. 

Thy  words  had  such  a  melting  flow. 
And  spoke  of  truth  so  sweetly  well. 

They  dropp'd,  like  heaven's  serenest  snow. 
And  all  was  brightness  whero  they  fell ! 

Surely  one  thing  shall  abide,  — 
'Midst  the  wreck  of  ages  one, — 
Heaven's  eternal  Word  alone ! 

Afrt .  Hemmm. 


That  word  —  oh !  it  doth  haunt  me  now, 
In  scenes  of  joy,  in  scenes  of  woe; 
By  night,  by  day,  in  sun  or  shade, 
With  the  half  smile  that  gently  play'd 
Reproachfully,  and  gave  the  sound 
Eternal  power,  through  lif^  to  wound 
There  is  no  voice  I  ever  heard 
So  deeply  fix'd  as  that  one  word 

Jtfrs.  JVoKan. 
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A  word  Is  ringing  tbroa^h  my  brain. 

It  WAS  not  meant  to  gtre  me  pain ; 

It  was  when^lrff  the  sound  I  heard 

A  lightly  utter'd,  careless  word. 

Art.  JVorCoiL 

Oh !  ye  who^  meeting,  sigh  to  part, 

Wh^  words  are  treasures  to  some  heart, 

Deal  gently,  ere  the  dark  days  come. 

When  earth  hath  but  fat  one  a  home ; 

Lest  musing  o*er  the  past,  like  me, 

They  feel  their  hearts  wrung  bitterly, 

And,  heeding  not  what  else  is  heard, 

Dwell  weeping  on  a  careless  word. 

Afrs.  NortoiCs  Poaiu. 

Words  are  the  motes  of  thought,  and  nothing 

more. 
Words  are  like  sea-sheOs  oo  the  shore ;  they  show 
Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  fiir  it  has  been. 

A  mist  of  words, 
Like  bakes  round  the  moon,  though  they  enlarge 
The  seeming  size  of  thoughts,  make  the  light  less 
Doubly.    It  is  the  thought  writ  down  we  want, 
Not  its  effect— not  likenesses  of  likenesses. 
And  such  descriptions  are  not,  more  than  gloves 
Instead  of  hands  to  shake,  enough  for  us. 

BaiUtf%  Feitus, 

Cold  words  that  hide  the  envious  thought ! 

WiUU. 

On  jny  ear  her  language  fell 
As  if  each  word  dissolved  a  spelL 

Words  lead  to  things ;  a  scale  is  more  precise,  -^ 

Coarse  speech,  bad  grammar,  swearing,  drinking, 

vice.  Hoimet'a  UTonia. 

One  vague  inflection  spoils  the  whole  with  doubt. 
One  trivial  letter  ruins  all  left  out; 
A  knot  can  choke  a  felon  into  clay ; 
A  not  will  save  him,  spelt  without  the  k ; 
Hie  smallest  word  has  some  unguarded  spotj 
And  danger  lurks  in  i  without  a  dot. 

Hobfiei'  Poems, 

WORLD. 

All  the  world  *b  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

Shake.  As  you  like  U, 

Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Shake,  Ae  you  like  U. 


I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 

And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Shake.  Merchant  of  Venice 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Shake.  Merchant  of  Venice 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 

And  laugh,  like  parroti,  at  a  bag-piper ; 

And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they  *I1  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shake.  Merchant  of  Venice* 

I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where,  to  do  harm« 

Is  ofUn  laudable :  to  do  good,  sometimes, 

Accounted  dangerous  folly. 

Shake.  Macbeth 

O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast 

sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  ezer* 

cise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  't  were,  in  k>ve 
Unseparablc,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  so  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick,  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends, 

And  inteijoin  their  issues. 

Shake,  Coriolanue. 

Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  divM  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show;  which,  Grod  he  knows, 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart 

Shake,  Richard  IH 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Fie  on  *t !  oh  fie !  His  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  u 

nature. 

Possess  it  merely. 

Shake.  Hamtet 

The  world  *s  a  hive. 
From  whence  thou  canst  derive 
No  good  but  what  thy  soul's  vexation  brings 
But  case  thou  meet 
Some  petty.petty  sweet, 
Etich  drop  is  guarded  with  a  thousand  stmgs 

Quartee 


Who  to  tho  Ml,  thj  vilenOM,  world,  e*er  told  1 
What  is  in  thee,  that  *i  not  eztramely  iJl  7 
A  loathsome  shop,  where  poison's  only  sold, 
Whoso  very  entrance  instantly  doth  kill; 
Nothings  in  thee  hat  villany  do&  dwell. 
And  all  thy  ways  lead  headlong  unto  hell. 

Drayton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveeton. 

This  world  is  like  a  mint,  we  are  no  soaner 
Cast  into  tbo  fire,  taken  out  ag«in, 
Hammer*d,  stamped,  and  made  current,  but 
Presently  we  are  chang'd. 

Decker  and  Webeter'e  Weetward  Ho, 

The  world  contains 
Princes  for  arms,  and  counsellors  for  brains, 
Lawyers  for  tongues,  divines  for  hearts,  and  more. 
The  rich  for  stomachs,  and  for  backs  the  poor ; 
The  officers  for  hands,  merchants  for  foet. 
By  which  remote  and  distant  countries  meet. 


They  say  the  world  is  like  a  bias-bowl. 
And  it  runs  on  the  rich  men*s  sides :  others 
Say,  't  is  like  a  tennis-ball,  and  fortune 
Keeps  such  a  racket  with  it,  as  it  tosses 
It  into  time's  hazard,  and  that  devours  alL 

Cufid'9  Whirligig, 

Well  hath  the  great  Creator  of  the  world 
Fr&m*d  it  in  that  exact  and  perfect  form. 
That  by  itself  unmovcable  might  stand, 
Supported  only  by  his  providence. 
Well  bath  his  powerful  wisdom  ordered 
Thee,  in  nature,  disagreeing  elements, 
That  all  affecting  their  peculiar  place. 
Maintain  the  conservation  of  the  whole. 
Well  hath  he  taught  the  swelling  ocean 
To  know  his  bounds,  lest  in  luxurious  pride 
lie  should  insult  upon  the  conquered  land : 
Well  hatli  he  placM  those  torches  in  the  heav'ns 
To  give  light  to  our  else  darken*d  eyes : 
The  crystal  windows  through  which  our  soul. 
Looking  upon  the  world's  most  beauteous  face, 
Is  blest  with  sight  and  knowledge  of  his  works. 
Well  hath  he  all  things  done :  for  how,  alas ! 
(^uld  any  strength  or  wit  of  feeble  man 
Sustained  have  that  greater  universe 
Too  weak  an  Atlae  for  one  commonwealth  ? 
'low  could  he  make  the  earth,  the  water,  air. 
And  fire,  in  peace  their  duties  to  observe. 
Or  bridle  up  the  headstrong  ocean. 
That  cannot  rule  the  wits  and  tongues  of  men, 
And  keep  them  in.    It  were  impossible 
To  give  light  to  the  world  with  all  his  art 
And  skUl,  that  cannot  well  illuminate 
Ooo  darkened  Qtiderstanding. 

Sopkuier,  I 


This  world  *s  the  chaes  of  wnftwkwn 
No  world  at  al^  bat  mass  of  open  wraogi^ 
Wherein  a  man,  as  in  a  map^  may  see 
The  high  road  way  from  woe  to  misery. 

WU^-BegtaU 

In  this  grand  wheel,  the  world,  we're  spokci 

made  all; 

But  that  it  may  stiH  keep  it  round, 

Some  mount  while  others  fkU. 

AUx,  Brome, 

Who  looks  upon  this  world  and  not  beyond  it. 
To  the  abodes  it  leads  to,  mast  believe  it 
The  bloody  slaughter-house  of  some  ill  pow'r, 
Rather  than  the  contrivance  of  a  good  one. 

Crown's  AmbUioue  Slaittmn, 

Oh  cursed  troubled  world ! 
Where  nothing  without  sorrow  can  be  had, 
And  'tis  not  easy  to  be  good  or  bad  I 
For  horror  attends  evil, —  sorrow  good. 
Vice  plagues  the  mind,  and  virtue  flesh  and  UoocL 

Crmon^e  Doriet. 

The  world  is  a  great  dance,  in  which  we  find 
The  good  and  bad  have  various  turns  assiga'd ; 
But  when  they  've  ended  the  great  masquerade, 
One  goes  to  glory,  th'  other  to  a  shade. 

Crown^a  Jutiem. 

j  The  world 's  a  wood,  in  which  all  lose  their  way, 
Though  by  a  difieront  path  each  goes  astray. 

BuekinghavL 

The  world 's  a  lab'rinth,  where  nngnided  men 
Walk  up  and  down  to  find  thoir  weariness: 
No  sooner  have  we  measur'd  with  much  toil 
One  crooked  path,  in  hopo  to  gain  oar  fireedom, 
But  it  betrays  as  to  a  new  affliction. 

BeaumonCe  NigH-Walker. 

Where  solid  pains  succeed  our  senseless  joys, 
And  short-liv'd  pleasures  pass  like  fleeting  dreans. 

RocheHer*B  Valmtimen. 

Tliere  was  an  ancient  sage  pbiloeopher. 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ro»$  over. 
And  swore  the  world  as  he  conid  prove. 


Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love. 

Buder'a  Hudikre$ 

Should  once  the  world  resoh*6  t'  abolish 
All  that's  ridiculous  and  foolish. 
It  would  have  notliing  lefl  to  do, 
T*  apply  in  jest  or  earnest  tO) 
No  business  of  importance,  play, 


Or  state,  to  pass  its  time  away. 


Bvder 


The  world 's  a  stormy  sea. 

Whose  every  breath  is  strew'd  with  wrecks  rf 

wretches. 

That  daily  perish  in  it 

Rowers  Ambitima  St^motktr 


It  is  a  pride,  alu !  to  pleua  ths  worU, 
Where  honest  tboa^hti  are  a  reproach  to  nyaa, 
Where  knayes  look  great,  and  gtomdng  virtoe 

•tarvee, 
A  wotfd  of  madncae,  falsehood,  and  injostice  7 

SmUk'B  Prineeu  of  Parma. 
What  ic  this  world !    Thy  school,  O  miserj ! 
Oar  only  lesson  is  to  learn  to  suflbr; 
And  he  who  knows  not  that|  was  horn  %r  nothing. 

FtwN^*s  Revenge. 

How  was  my  heart  inemsted  hy  the  world ! 
0  how  selftfettorM  was  my  grorelling  soni ! 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  fknoy  span. 
Till  darkcnM  reason  lay  quite  doudcd  o*er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort 

Young'e  Night  Thoughte, 

Hie  wo«ld*8  a  stately  hark,  oii  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  hot  boarded  at  our  pcriL 

Young'e  Night  Thoughts, 
The  world^s  infectious ;  few  hring  back  at  eve 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom. 
Something,  we  thought,  u  blotted ;  we  resolVd, 
Is  shaken ;  we  renouncM,  ictums  again. 

YouiHg'B  Night  ThoughtB. 

A  world  where  lust  of  pleasure,  grandeur,  gold. 
Three  demons  that  divide  its  realms  between 

them, 
With  strokes  alternate  buffet  to  and  fro 
Man*s  restless  heart,  their  sport,  their  flying  ball ; 
Till  with  the  giddy  circle,  sick  and  tir^d. 
It  pants  far  peace,  and  drops  into  despair. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Present  example  gets  within  our  guard. 

And  acts  with  double  force,  by  force  repelled* 

Ambition  fires  ambition ;  love  of  gain 

Strikes,  like  a  pestilence,  from  breast  to  breast ; 

Riot,  pride,  perfidy,  blue  vapours  breathe ; 

And  inhumanity  is  oaught  ftom  man, 

From  smiling  man. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

Let  not  the  cooing  of  the  world  allure  thee ; 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true  7 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

Thon^st  seen  by  me,  and  those  who  now  despise 

me, 
How  men  of  fortune  fiUl,  and  beggars  rise ; 
Shun  my  ezamfde ;  treasure  up  my  precepts ; 
The  world  *s  before  thee^be  a  knave  and  prosper. 

LiUo's  Fatal  Curiosity. 
Pass  but  a  moment,  and  this  busy  globe, 
Its  thrones,  its  empires,  and  its  bustling  millions 
Will  seem  a  speck  in  the  great  void  of  space. 

Mwrjkjfs  Oreeian  Daughter. 


There, 

Even  love  itself  is  bitterness  of  soul, 
A  pensive  anguish  pining  at  the  heart 
Or,  sunk  to  sordid  interest,  ibels  no  more 
That  noble  wish,  that  never  oIay*d  desire, 
Which  selfish  joys  disdaining,  seeks  alone 
To  bless  the  dearer  object  of  ite  flame. 

Thomson's  Seasons* 

What  is  the  world  7  a  term  which  men  have  got. 
To  signify  not  one  in  ten  knows  what 
A  term  which  with  no  more  precision  passes 
To  point  out  herds  of  men  than  herds  of  asses  ! 
In  common  use  no  more  it  means,  we  imd. 
Than  many  fiwls  in  same  opinion  joined. 

CkurchilL 

Let  the  world  be  told 
She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 
That  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feeb  instead 
A  cold  mugiving,  and  a  killing  dread  : 
That  while  in  health  the  ground  of  her  support 
Is  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  short ; 
That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  muat  die. 
Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  Ikith  a  He; 
That  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believes, 
She  mocks  her  maker,  and  herself  deceives, 
Her  utmost  reach  historical  aseent, 
The  doctrines  warp*d  to  what  they  never  meant ; 
The  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 
And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  scull. 
And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  elaim, 
A  trick  upon  the  canvas,  painted  flame. 

1  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 

I  have  not  flattered  ite  rank  breath,  nor  bow*d 

To  ite  idolatries  a  patient  knee,  — 

Nor  coinM  my  cheeks  to  smiles, — ^nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 

Of  thooghto  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and 

stiH  oould. 
Had  I  not  filed  my  mind,  whioh  thue  itseB 

subdued. 
I  have  not  loved  the  worldi  nor  the  worid  rae,-» 
But  let  us  part  fiiir  fbes;-— I  do  believe. 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things,— hopes  wiiich  will  not 

deceive. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  fiiUing ;  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  other's  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve* 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,  -^ 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 

BfroiCs  CMU^  Hcmiit ' 
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Shot  vp  the  world  at  larg«,  let  Bedlam  oat; 
And  yoa  will  be  perhaps  rarpriaed  to  find 
AU  thinj^  pursue  exactly  the  tame  route, 
As  now  with  those  of  eoi-dttanl  sound  mind. 
This  I  ooold  proTe  beyond  a  single  doubt, 
Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  anion;  mankind; 
Bat  till  that  poitU  d*appui  is  found,  alas ! 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  't  was, 

jDyroR. 

A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 

And  fisTtune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 

For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

■*  Hie  royal  game  of  goose,'*  as  I  may  say, 

Where  everybody  has  some  separate  aim. 

An  end  to  answer  or  a  plan  to  lay. 

Byron* 

Beautiful ! 

Bow  beauttlul  is  all  this  visible  world 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  loAy  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are-^what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other. 

Bytvn, 

*Tis  a  very  good  world  that  we  live  in, 
To  lend  or  to  spend  or  to  give  in. 
But  to  borrow  or  beg,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
'T  is  the  very  worst  world,  sir,  that  ever  was  known. 

Old  Song, 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us. 

WordttDorth, 

This  bitter  world, 
This  cold  unanswering  world,  that  hath  no  voice 
To  greet  the  gentle  spirit,  that  drives  back 
AU  birds  of  Eden,  which  would  sojourn  here 
A  little  while  —  how  have  I  turnM  away 
From  its  keen  soulless  air  ! 

Mr$,  Hemana, 

'TIS  a  harsh  world  in  which  affection  knows 
No  place  to  treasure  up  its  lov'd  and  lost 
But  the  looe  grave. 

We  know  the  world  i*  dark  and  rough. 
But  time  betrays  that  soon  enough. 

JIf iff  Elixa  Cook. 

'Ilirongh  the  shadow  of  the  world  we  sweep  into 

the  younger  day : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

TemtyooRi'i  Poem; 


And  worldly  is  that  heart,  at  best. 
Thai  beats  beoeath  a  hroider*d  veO, 

And  she  who  oomes  in  glittering  vest 
To  mourn  her  firailty — still  is  fraiL 


The  world  is  just  as  hollow  as  an  egg-shell. 
It  is  a  surfiice  not  a  solid,  round ; 
And  all  this  boasted  knowledge  of  the  world 
To  me  seems  but  to  mean  aoquaintanoe  with 
Low  things,  or  evil,  or  indifferent 

BaUey'M  Futui, 

O  world  I  so  fpw  the  years  we  live. 

Would  that  the  life  which  thou  doet  give 

Were  life  indeed! 

Alas  !  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast. 

Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 

The  soul  is  freed. 

LottgftBow^o  Trmuktmt. 

Look    on    this  beautiful   world,    and  read  tlie 

truth 
In  her  &ir  page ;  see,  every  season  brings 
New  change  to  her,  of  everlasting  youth ; 
Still  the  green  soil,  with  jojrous  living  things, 
Swarms,  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings, 
And  myriads  still  are  happy  in  the  sleep 
Of  ocean's  aaire  gul&. 

Bryant  —  7^  Aga. 

The  world  for  sale !  —  Hang  out  the  sign. 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me  ; 
Who  '11  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine. 

And  set  me  from  earth's  bondage  free : — 
*T  is  going !  -^  Yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
I  '11  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring :  — 

The  world  at  auction  here  to-day ! 

RalfkHoifi 


YEOMAN. 

Even  therefiirc  grieve  I  tor  those  gallant  yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sous, 
Known  in  no  other  land.    Ekich  boasts  hishearlli 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassal^ 
Save  to  their  king  and  law.    Hence  are  tbej 

resolute. 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle, 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 
Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  hAj)|» 

ness 
Veil'd  in  such  low  estate. 

WmUor  ScotC$  HaSidm  M. 


YES- YEW-TREE- YOUTH. 
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And  J01I,  good  yeomen. 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  ihow  as  hen 
Hie  mettle  of  your  paetore :  let  ue  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  whioh  I  doubt 

not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

Shaka.  Henry  F. 


TES. 


•  Yes  !*  —  Oh !  it  is  a  kind  reply, 
When  flowing  from  the  lips  of  dear 
Young  beauty  —  in  whose  ear  we  sigh 
The  one  fond  wish. 

**  Yes  !*'  I  answered  you  last  night; 

**  No  !*'  this  morning,  Sir,  I  say  I 
Colours  seen  by  candle-light 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 


Anon, 


Mi$9  Barrett, 


By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true  — 
Ever  true  as  wives  of  yore  -— 

And  her  Yee,  once  said  to  you. 
Shall  be  yes  for  evermore. 


Mi9$  Barrett, 


YEW-TREE. 

Cheerless,  unsocial  plant !  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  sculls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms : 
Where  light-heePd  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades. 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  &me  reports) 
Embodied  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree !  is  thine. 

>  BUnr^t  Grave, 


YOUTH. 

Youth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath. 
Whose  wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is  death. 
Whose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  inn  is  penance, 
And  stoop  gallant  age,  the  host  of  grievance. 

*  Spenetr'e  Shepherd's  Calender, 

Be  affable  and  courteous  in  youth,  that 
You  may  be  honourM  in  age.    Roses  that 
Lose  their  colours,  keep  their  savours,  and  pluokM 
From  the  stalk,  are  put  to  the  stilL    Cotonea, 
Because  it  boweth  when  the  sun  riseth, 
Is  sweetest  when  it  b  oldest :  and  children, 
Which  in  their  tender  years  sow  courtesy, 
Shall  in  their  declining  states  reap  pity. 

LiUy^e  Sappho  and  Phacn. 


Let  me  not  live  (quoth  he) 

After  my  flame  lacks  oil;  to  be  the  snuff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  sent 

All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  feathers  of  their  garments;  whose  con- 

stancies 

Expire  be&re  their  passions. 

Shake,  AU  's  WeO. 

For  youth  no  less  becomes 

The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears, 

Than  settled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds 

Importing  health  and  graveness. 

Shake,  HamleL 

I  *11  serve  his  youth,  for  youth  must  have  his  course. 
For  being  restrain*d  it  makes  him  ten  times  worse: 
His  pride,  his  riot,  all  that  may  be  nam*d. 
Time  may  recall,  and  all  his  madness  tam*d. 

Shaka,  LandoM  ProdigaL 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together; 

Youth  is  fbll  of  pleasure. 

Age  is  fhll  of  care ; 

Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather; 

Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare; 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age*8  breath  is  short; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame; 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 

Age  is  weak  and  cdd; 

Youth  is  wild  and  age  is  tame. 

Age  I  do  abhor  thee; 

Youth  I  do  adore  thee; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young: 

Age  I  do  defy  thee; 

O  sweet  shepherd  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay^st  too  long. 

Shakepeare, 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May. 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexioo  dimmed: 
And  every  &ir  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature^s  changing    course    un 

trimmed ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest, 
Nor    shall  death   brag  thou  wand*rest  in  his 

shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 

Shak^^tt, 
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Yotrrtt 


Pfl  not  practise  any  Tiolent  meani  to  itay 
Til*  unbridled  eonne  of  yooAk  in  him :  for  that 
ReBtrain*d  grows  more  impatient ;  and,  in  kind, 
Uko  to  the  ea^,  hot  the  £fen*roas  grej-hoimd. 
Who,  ne'er  so  little  ftom  hia  game  withheld, 
Tuma  head,  and  leaps  ap  at  his  holder's  throat 
JonmnCB  Every  Man  in  H%9  Rumomr, 

Gather  the  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 
Old  time  is  still  a  flying; 
And  that  same  flower  that  blooms  to-day. 
To  morrow  shall  be  dying. 

Hie  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes, 

And  eagles  ehange  thttr  aged  ptenes; 

The  Mad  rose  oacfa  spring  reoeivw 

A  fresh  red  tinctve  on  her  leayes : 

But  if  your  beautiea  oneo  deeay, 

You  never  know  a  second  May, 

O  then  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 

Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason ; 

Spend  not  in  vain  your  Ufe*8  short  hour, 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauty's  flow*r; 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  frde,  both  blow  and  wither. 

Carew, 

Youthful  blood,  if  checkt  unseasonably, 
Becomes  more  insolent  and  impetuous. 
More  vitiated  and  corrupt,  than  if 
Its  natural  course  had  not  been  hinder'd ; 
The  age  of  youth  is  the  strong  reign  of 
Passion,  and  vice  does  ride  in  triumph 
Upon  the  wheels  of  vehement  desire. 
Which  run  with  infinite  celerity. 
When  the  body  drives  the  chariot. 
They  canU  be  stopp'd  on  a  sudden ; 
Art  and  deliberation  must  be  us'd. 

NeetWs  Poor  Scholar, 

Something  of  youth,  I  in  old  age  approve ; 

But  more  the  marks  of  age  in  youth  I  love. 

Who  this  observes,  may  in  his  body  find 

Decrepit  age,  but  never  in  his  mind. 

D«rJImi. 

Intemp'rate  youth,  by  sad  experience  found, 

EInds  in  an  age  imperfect  and  unsound. 

D^nhmii, 

Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only  treasure. 
Their  lasting  sorrow,  and  their  vanish'd  pleasure. 
Adorn'd  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace, 
A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race : 
More  moderate  gifb  might  have  prolong'd  his 

date. 
Too  e&rly  fitted  for  a  better  state : 
But,  knuwmg  heaven  his  home,  to  shun  delay, 
Kc  leiip'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest  way. 

Drytffii. 


The  heat 
Of  an  unsteady  youth,  a  giddy  brain 
Green  indiscretion,  flattery  of  greatness, 
Rawness  of  judgment,  wilfhhicss  in  foHy, 
Thoughts  vagrant  as  the  wind,  and  as  oneerUis. 

John  FonP$  Brokn  Heart 

Folly  may  be  in  youth: 
But  many  time  't  is  mist  with  grave  discretion 
That  tempers  it  to  use  and  makes  its  jod^mcot 
Equal,  if  not  exceeding  that,  which  palsies 
Have  almost  shaken  into  a  disease. 

NaW$  Covatt  Garda. 

I  love  to  see  a  nimble  activeness 

In  noble  youth ;  it  argues  active  minds 

In  well-shap'd  bodies,  and  begets  a  joy 

Dancing  within  me. 

JYoU's  C^enr  Gtrim, 

There  was  a  time  in  the  gay  spring  of  life. 
When  every  note  was  as  the  mounting  luk\ 
Merry  and  cheerful,  to  salute  the  mom; 
When  all  the  day  was  made  of  melody. 

Sbuiherh'a  FaU  (f  Capa. 

Youth  is  ever  apt  to  judge  in  hasto, 

And  lose  the  medium  in  the  wild  extreme. 

HUtiAlan. 

Grief  seldom  join'd  with  youthful  bloom  is  seeo; 
Can  sorrow  be  where  knowledge  scarce  hu  bceol 

Howar^t  Indian  Q«<a 


I, 


Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  ferget  %f&0DU; 

AdditmCt  Cati 


Old 


ing  men  soon  give,  ai 
age  is  slow  in  both. 


Lusty  youth 
Is  the  very  May^mom  of  delight ; 
When  boldest  floods  are  full  of  wilful  heat, 
And  joy  to  think  how  long  they  have  to  6ght 
In  fancy's  field,  before  their  life  take  fUghU 
Since  he  which  latest  did  the  game  begin, 
Doth  longest  hope  to  linger  still  therein. 

Gmtip»^ 

Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast, 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  a«e  loet, 
And  virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears, 
Crown'd  with  the  garland  of  life's  bkiomingyean 
Yet  age,  by  long  experience  well  infbrm'd, 
Wdl  read,  well  temper'd,  with  religion  wirnr<i, 
That  fire  abated  which  impels  rash  yonth, 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  toe  trutii, 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  joice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  Stiff  tpe, 
And  claims  a  rev'rence  in  ito  shoit'nbg  daj. 
"niat  t  u  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  pay. 


TOUTH. 
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What  are  all  thy  boat  tad  traaflires  7 
Tender  sorrows,  traDsient  pleasures  7 
Anxioas  hopes,  and  jealoos  feuB^ 
JjMghvag  hours,  and  mourning  years  7 
Deck*d  with  brightest  tints  at  mom, 
At  twilight,  withering  on  a  thorn ; 
Like  the  gentle  rose  of  spring, 
Chill'd  by  ev'ry  zephyr's  wing : 
Ah !  how  soon  its  oolour  flies, 
Blushes,  trembles,  falls,  and  dies. 
What  is  youth  7  a  smiling  sorrow. 
Blithe  to-day,  and  sad  to-morrow; 
Never  fiz*d,  for  ever  ranging. 
Laughing,  weeping,  doating,  changing; 
Wild,  capricious,  giddy,  Tain, 
C^oy'd  with  pleasure,  nursM  with  pain : 
Age  steals  on  with  wintry  face, 
EvVy  raptVous  hope  to  chase, 
Like  a  withered,  sapless  tree, 
Bow*d  to  chilling  fate's  decree ; 
Stripped  of  all  its  foliage  gay, 
]>rooping  at  the  close  of  day : 
What  of  tedious  life  remains 
Keen  regrets  and  cureless  pains ; 
Till  death  appears,  a  wdcome  Mend, 
To  bid  the  scene  of  sorrow  end. 

Xary  Xobtnson* 

Fair  lai^hs  the  mora,  and  soft  .the  zephy?  blowa, 
While  praadly  riding  o*er  tks  oflnre  nalm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 
Youth  on  the  prow*  and  p&sMsare  at  Che  Mm$ 
Jtsg«rdlew  of  the  pw«eptng  vhirbriiid's  swrny, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  ezpecti  hU  evening 
prey.  €hay. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fhncy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 

The  tear  fergot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  .the  breast: 

Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue ; 

Wild  wit,  tnventioD  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  090J  mght, 

The  spirits  p^ure,  the  slumb^fs  ligbti 

That  fly  the  approach  of  iiiorii, 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  p  ly ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  oome^ 

No  care  beyond  to-day. 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 

The  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  Uack  misfortune's  baleful  train, 

AJi !  show  iheqi  where  in  ambush  stand. 

To  sciie  their  prey,  the  nuirderous  band  I 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  I 

Orai/'g  Eton  CoOigt, 


Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleanng  shade. 

Ah,  fields  belovM  in  vain. 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  8tray*4 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 

I  feel  the  gales,  that  fix>m  ye  blow, 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  wjaving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 

And,  redolent  of  Joy  and  yovth. 

To  breiKdie  a  second  spring. 

Cray's  EUm  Co[Ug$, 

Happy  the  sohool-boy !  did  he  prize  his  bliss, 
*Twere  ill  ezchang'd  fer  all  the  dazzling  gems 
That  gaily  sparkle  in  tmbition's  eye ; 
His  are  the  joys  of  nature,  his  the  smile. 
The  ohemb  smile  of  innoeeaoe  and  health. 
Sorrow  unknown,  or  if  a  tear  be  shed, ' 
He  vnpes  it  soon :  fer  hark !  the  cheerful  voice 
Of  comrades  calls  him  to  the  top^  or  ball. 
Away  he  hies,  and  clamours  as  he  goes, 
With  glee,  which  causes  him  to  tread  on  air, 

XnoXm 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  bc^rQU'd, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

Qold9mith'9  TnvelUr^ 

Oh !  esfiaUe^  •arly  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtlevs  pleasure's  muvb 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown ! 

How  ill  exchang'd  fer  riper  time% 

To  feel  the  fellies,  or  the  crimes, 

Of  others,  or  my  own ! 

Ye  tiny  elves,  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush. 

Ye  little  know  the  iHs  ye  ooort. 

When  manhood  is  your  wish ! 

The  losses,  the  crosses, 

Tliat  active  men  engage ; 

The  fears  aU,  the  tears  all. 

Of  dim^ecfining  age ! 

Bwnuf9  Deapendmcff. 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days. 
Hie  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone. 
That  feeb  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 

Cmopai'M  Tirocimum. 

The  charms  of  youth  at  onoe  are  seen  and  pest; 
And  nature  says,  **  They  are  too  sweet  to  last " 
So  bkwms  the  rose :  and  so  the  blushing  maid 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  Spring  will  ikde 

Sir  WiOiam  Jmet 

Ah,  who,  when  feding  of  itself  away. 
Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day ! 
Now  is  the  May  ^f  life.    Careering  round ! 
Joy  wings  his  feet,  joy  lifts  him  from  the  ground 
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YOUTH. 


Down  the  smooth  ■tream  of  life  the  ttriplinsr  dmrti, 
Gay  aa  the  morn ;  bright  glows  the  Temal  sky, 
Hope  swells  the  sails,  and  passion  steers  his 

cowse. 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore 
Where  ▼irtoe  takes  her  stand ;  bnt  if  too  fiir 
He  launehee  forth  beyond  discretion's  mark. 
Sadden  the  tempest  soowls,  the  surges  roar, 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  tiie  deep. 

Porteiis's  Deadi 

Oh !  the  joy 

Of  yonfig  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 

In  the  warm  glowing  ooloors  fancy  spreads 

On  objects  not  yet  known/when  all  is  new. 

And  all  is  lovely. 

Hannah  MwtU  DaM  mid  GoUah, 

1  can  remember,  with  misteady  feet. 

Tottering  from  room  to  room,  and  finding  pleasure 

In  flowers,  and  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  things 

which  long 
Have  lost  their  power  to  please ;  which  when  I 

see  them. 
Raise  only  now  a  melancholy  wish  •— 
I  were  the  little  trifler  once  again 
Who  could  be  pleas'd  so  lightly. 

8aM€^9  Tlulaha, 

They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze, 
And  talk*d  and  hoped  for  happier  days. 
And  lent  their  spirit's  rising  glow 
Awhile  to  gild  impending  woe ; 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time. 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 

SeeU't  RckAy, 

The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by. 
And  waves  the  bush,  tho  flower  is  dry. 

ScolVt  RMnf, 

Here  —  while  I  roved,  a  heedless  boy. 
Here,  while  through  paths  of  peace  I  ran, 
My  feet  were  vcx'd  with  puny  snaKs, 
My  bosom  stung  with  insect-cares : 
But  ah !  what  light  and  little  things 
Are  childhood's  woes ! —  they  break  no  rest, 
Like  dew-drops  on  the  skylark's  wings, 
While  slumbering  in  his  grassy  nest, 
Gone  in  a  moment,  when  he  springs 
To  meet  the  mom  with  open  breast. 
As  o'er  the  eastern  hills  her  banners  glow. 
And  veil'd  in  mist  the  valley  sleeps  below. 

MantgoimenfB  World  befon  the  Flood, 

1  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love  —  the  breath 
Of  fiiends  for  truth  —  the  lips  of  woman  fer 
My  only  guerdon. 

Byrm*$  SkrdmnapnhM, 


Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  irindi 

pass 
O'er  lakes,  to  ruflle,  not  destroy,  their  glasL 

l^rm'f/iM 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  ferm'd  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded. 

Bym. 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  dayi ; ' 
Tlie  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  wayi; 
The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glaooe 
More  joy  than  from  all  fhtore  pride  or  praise, 
Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  eztstence  of  its  own. 

Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

Bym. 

In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 
When  heart  vnth  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers, 
I  had — ah!  have  I  now?  —  a  friend! 

BfrmCi  Giitm. 

Blest  hour  of  childhood !  then,  and  then  akoe, 
Dance  we  the  revels  close  round  pleasure's  thrax^ 
Quaflfthe  bright  nectar  fi-om  her  foantain-spriiij^ 
And  laugh  beneath  the  rainbow  of  her  wtngi. 
Oh !  time  <^  promise,  hope,  and  innocence, 
Of  tnist,  and  love,  and  happy  ignoianee! 
Whose  every  dream  is  heaven,  in  wliose  Aii 

Experience  yet  has  thrown  no  Mack  alky; 
Whoso  pain,  when  fiercest,  lacks  the  veaam'i 

Which  to  maturer  ill  doth  oft  belong, 
When,  mute  and  odd,  we  weep  departed  Uisti 
And  hope  expires  on  broken  happiness. 

Theugkt  9f  a  RedMU. 

Oh  Strangfbrd !  when  we  parted  last, 
I  little  thought  the  times  were  past, 
For  ever  past,  when  brilliant  joy. 
Was  all  my  vacant  heart's  employ : 
When,  firesh  from  mirth  to  mirth  sgain, 
We  thought  the  rapid  honrs  too  few. 
Our  only  use  fer  knowledge  then 
To  turn  to  rapture  all  we  knew ! 
Delicious  days  of  whim  and  soul. 
When  mingling  love  and  laugh  together, 
We  leam'd  the  book  on  pleasure's  bowl, 
And  tum'd  the  leaf  vrith  lolly's  feather ! 

I  thought  of  the  days  when  to  pleasure  akoe 
My  heart  ever  granted  a  wish  or  a  sigh 
When  the  saddest  emotion  mj  bosom  had  koovni 
Was  pity  iiir  those  who  were  wiser  flian  I! 


YOUTH. 
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Li^ht,  winged  hopec,  that  coma  when  bid, 
And  rainbow  joyi  that  end  in  weeping. 
And  passions,  among  pore  thoughts  aud^ 
Like  serpents  under  flow*rets  sleeping. 

Moore''§  Looe$  (fih§  Angds, 

What  is  youth  7-^  a  dancing  billow, 
Winds  behind  and  rocks  before  ! 

Wordsworth. 

Lifb  went  a  maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesj, 

When  I  was  young ! 

CoUridge, 

When  I  was  young !  ah  woful  when  I 
Ah,  Hat  the  change  *twixt  now  and  then ! 

C6leridg9, 

Youth  with  swifl  feet  walks  onward  in  the  way, 
The  land  of  joy  lies  all  before  his  eyes. 

If rt.  BiUUr, 

1  ne^er  respect  (Le  ready  tongue 
That  augurs  sorrow  to  the  young. 

Jtfttf  EUza  Cook. 

Let  them  exult !  their  laugh  and  song 
Are  rarely  known  to  last  too  long ; 
Why  should  we  striye,  with  cynic  frown« 
To  knock  their  fiiiry  castles  down  7 

itftss  EUxa  Cook. 

Youth  might  be  wise.    We  suffer  less  firom  pains 

Than  pleasures. 

BaiUy'o  Feohto. 

Youth  hath  a  strong  and  strange  desire  to  try 
All  feelings  on  the  heart :  it  is  very  wrong, 
And  dangerous,  and  deadly :  strive  against  it ! 

BaUetfo  Feotuo. 

Promise  of  youth  I  fair  as  the  form 
Of  Heaven's  benign  and  golden  bow. 

Thy  smiling  arch  begirds  the  storm. 
And  sheds  a  light  on  every  woe. 

Jameo  O.  Bn/kt' 

I  feel  the  rush  of  waves  that  round  me  rimt^^ 
The  tossing  of  my  boat  upon  the  sea ; 

Few  sunbeams  linger  in  the  stormy  skies. 
And  youth's  bright  shore  is  lessening  on  the 
lee  I  J.  Bmyard  Tayier, 

bt  the  passion  hour  of  youth, 
The  lip  may  speak  its  holiest  vow, 
Yet  shadows  dim  the  spirit's  truth 
And  pride  and  coldness  change  the  brow. 

J.  Bayard  Tayhr't  Poomo. 

Light  to  thy  path,  bright  creature !  I  would  charm 
Thy  being,  if  I  could,  that  it  should  be 
Ever  as  now  thou  dreamest,  and  flow  on, 
ThoB  innocent  and  beautifid,  to  heaven. 


Youth  treads  on  flowers  where'er  he  goes, 
And  finds  on  every  thorn  a  rose. 

The  rainbow's  bvely  on  the  eastern  %oud. 

The  rose  is  beauteous  on  the  bended  thorn. 
Sweet  is  the  evening  ray  from  purple  shroud. 

And  sweet  the  orient  blushes  of  the  morn ; 
Sweeter  than  all  the  beauties  which  adorn 

The  female  form  in  youth  and  maiden  bloom. 

Hcgg 
But  eon  there  grow  cowslips  and  lilies. 

Like  those  that  I  gather'd  in  youth  7> 
With  my  heart  in  the  depths  of  their  blossoms, 

All  steep'd  in  the  dew-drops  of  truth  7 

Mios  JeumbuTf. 

—  Youth  has  spent  his  wealth  and  bought 

The  knowledge  be  would  fain 
Change  for  forgetfulness,  and  live 

His  dreaming  lifo  again. 

Jtftst  LandnL 

Youth,  that  pursuest,  with  such  eager  pace. 

Thy  even  way, 

Tliou  pantest  on  to  win  a  mournful  race ; 

Then  stay!  oh  stay! 

R.  M.  JlftZiiet. 

Alas !  that  youth's  fond  hopes  should  fade. 

And  love  be  but  a  name. 
While  its  rainbows,  follow'd  e'er  so  fast, 

Are  distant  still  the  same. 

The  restless  spirit  charm'd  thy  sweet  existence. 

Making  all  beauteous  in  jrouth's  pleasant  maie. 
While  gladsome  hope  illumed  the  onward  dis* 
tance, 
with  sunbeams  thy  expectant  days. 

Wm$  G.  CImrk. 

▼uuth  whose  bark  is  guided  o'er 
«k  aummer  stream  by  zephyr's  breath, 
With  idle  gaze  delights  to  pore 
iJa  miaged  skies  that  glow  beneath. 

^  WiUiamLiggdL 

How  beautiful  who  scatters,  wide  and  ftee, 
llie  gold— bright  seeds  of  lov'd  and  loving 
truth! 
By  whose  perpetual  hand  each  day  supplied— 
Leaps  to  new  lifo  the  empire's  heart  of  youth. 

Comdmo  Matkew$B 

Uow  shall  I  ever  go  through  this  rough  world ! 
How  find  me  older  every  setting  sun ! 
How  merge  my  boyish  heart  in  manliness ! 

Arthur  Cleavdand  Coxo 

Remember  not  the  follies  of  my  youth, 
Bui  in  thy  mercy  think  upon  me.  Lord ! 

Arthur  Cloavdand  Cos^ 
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ZiilAL. 


I  fo  ftom  ttrength  to  stoengtih  fion  joy  to 

joy; 

FVnn  being  unto  bcinjj^.    I  will  snatch 
Thif  germ  of  oomibrt  fion  deputiag  yootli ; 
And  when  the  pict«r*d  primer  *•  thrown  aiide, 
1  'U  hoard  ita  early  Ismodi  in  my  heart 

Arthur  CUa9dand  Coxe. 


ZEAL. 


Spread  oat  earth^s  holiest  records  here, 
Of  days  and  deeds  to  rcTcrence  dear ; 
A  xeal  like  this  what  pious  legends  tell  7 

Spragtt€*9  CenUnnial  Ode, 

His  seal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg*d, 
Or  mgnlar  and  rash. 

MUton*4  Paradite  Hegoined, 


Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow ; 
But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchfiil  waiL 

AftftM'*  Paraiin  RtgMUwi. 

Press  bravely  onward !  — not  in  vain 

Your  generous  trust  in  human  kind ; 

The  good  which  bloodshed  ooold  not  gain 

Your  peaceiiil  leal  shall  find. 

WMUier'M 

How  beautiful  it  is  for  man  to  die 

Upon  the  walls  of  Zion !  to  be  cailM 

Like  a  watoh-wom  and  weary  sentinel. 

To  pat  his  armour  oS,  and  rest — in  Heaven ! 

■ 

His  heart  was  with  Jerusalem ;  and  strong 

As  was  a  mother*s  love,  and  the  sweet  ties 

Religion  makes  so  beautiful  at  home. 

He  flung  them  from  him  in  his  eager  race. 

And  sought  the  broken  people  of  his  («od| 

To  preach  to  thorn  of  Jesus  ! 

WlUu'tSaendPm 
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